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10  JII8T0RY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

has  not  letters  and  sounds,  whicb.  cannot  be  expressed  by  tho 
characters  of  another  ?  What  nation  besides  the  German,  can 
pronounce  the  letter  W,  or  what  Latin  letters  can  represent 
sounds  similar  to  those  which  the  Spaniards,  Britons,  and  part 
of  the  Scots  attach  to  the  letters  D,  G,  P,  T,  X,  and  Z?  On 
account  of  this  grating  sound,  I  suppose  it  is,  that  Pliny,  in 
enumerating  the  towns  of  Spain,  denies  that  they  can  be 
pronounced  in  the  Latin  language,  with  aiiy  facility.  Some 
he  describes,  as  of  ignoble  and  barbarous  appellation,  and 
ethers  he  says,  cannot  be  named  without  disgust, 

IX.  What,  I  ask,  would  Lloyd  do  if  he  were  writing  a  British 
history  in  Latin?  With  all  his  fondness  for  barbarism,  I 
imagine,  he  would  find  it  a  difficult  task,  to  introduce  the 
genuine  British  names,  when  he  now  tortures  himself  so 
grievously,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  may  write  his  own, 
whether  Ludd,  Lhuyd,  Lud  or  Lloyd, — none  of  all  which  can 
:be  expressed  by  Latin  letters,  or  pronounced  by  a  Latin 
mouth,  or  heard  by  a  Latin  ear,  without  offence  ;-^for  if  he 
retain  the  true  sound,  he  produces  not  a  Latin,  but  a  semi-bar- 
barous word ;  or  if  he  bend  a  foreign  term  to  the  true  gen- 
uine sound  of  the  Latin,  he  sins  as  foully  as  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  done  against  the  British.  What  then  shall  we  do  with 
Lloyd?'  What  will  please  this  troublesome  fellow?  Shall 
we  call' it  Prudamia  rather  than  Britannia?  .  Lloyd,  although 
so  severe  a  censor,  does  not  insist  upon  this,  he  will  even 
permit  us  to  derive  Prudania  &om  Prudam.  But  if  any^one 
dare  to  say  Britannia  or.  Brettania,  he  is  instantly  accused  of 
violating  the  sanctity  and  antiquity  of  the  language,  of  con- 
taminating its  purity,  and  breaking  down  its  energetic  and 
masculine  tones,  into  a  soft  and  mawkish  effeminacy.  Are  we 
then  to  be  allowed  to  change  .nothing  of  our  ancient  rugged- 
ness  ?  Or  if  not  to  change,  may  we  not  polish  our  vocabu- 
lary, that  the  rude  notes  may  sound  like  something  human  ? 
We  see  what  our  ancestors  have  done  with  the  names  of  the 
Morini,  the  Armorici,  and  Maremarusa;  *  they  could  not 
transform  them  into  pure  Latin,  therefore  they  imitated  it  in 
their  termination  and  declension.      But,  this,   I  perceive, 

• 

*  Names  of  people  and  cities  on  the  north-east  coast  of  France. 
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Uoyd  will  nof^fdlow ;  he  calls  us  back  to  the  august  autiqui 
fy  of  the  Prudani,  and  forbids  any  departure  from  the  Ian 
guage  of  the  bards,  and  the  senachies. 

X.  The  most  ancient  of*  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  wer 

never  fettered  by  such  bonds,  nor,  after  their  language  begai 

to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  antiquity,  did  any  one  among  then 

prefer  retaining  obsolete  phrases  instead  of  those  which  ha< 

displaced  them ;  and  in  translating  from  Ghreek  into  Latin,  o: 

from  Latin  into  Chreek,  the  utmost  liberty  was  allowed.     Wh< 

ever  imputed  it  as  a  crime  to  the  Latins,  that  they  transform 

ed  Polydeuces  into  Pollux;  Heracleis  into  Hercules;   As 

clepios  into  Esculapius  ?  or  to  the  Greeks,  that  they  diange< 

Catulus  into  Catlus,  and  Remus  into  Romus.     Nor  did  the' 

hesitate  to  turn  the  Punic  AL,  in  the  last  syllable  into  AS 

Neither,  if  Annibas  were  used  for  Annibal,  did  they  conside 

the  majesty  of  history  prostrated,  truth  corrupted,  or  an; 

stain  thrown  on  the  Punic  language !— -See  how  widely  th 

manner  of  stud3dng  polite  literature  among  the  ancient  Sax 

ons  and  Danes,  who  afterwards  emigrated  into  Britain,  diiBPer 

from  the  savage  squalidity  of  Lloyd.  They,  uncultivated  as  the; 

were,  and  ignorant  of  all  erudition,  when  they  came  amonj 

'  a  people  of  a  barbarous  and  strange  tongue,  not  only  did  no 

aUow  themselvqis  to  be  infected  with  their  uncouth  dialect 

but,  Trhen  they  had  once  tasted  of  the  swe^stness  of  the  Greek 

and  ILiatin  tongues,  they  rejected  with  disdain,  even  the  as 

perities  arising  from  their  own ;  and  some  of  the  rougher  epi 

thets  they  softened,  in  order  to  render  them  less  offensive  t 

*  The  freedoms  which 'the  andents  used  with  the  names  of  barbaroas  m 

tions,   and  which  almost  all  fordgners  use  in  translating  names,  render 

nearly  impossible,  from  any  similarity  of  sound,  to  trace  the  true  original  m 

five  appellation  of  any  people ;  and,  hence  in  the  hundreds  of  disquisitioi 

respecting  the  ori^n  of  nations,  scarcely  any  two  writers  agree,  there 

generally  so  much  fancy  mingled  in  the  inquiry ;  for,  when  a  keen  etymok 

gical  disputant  starts  an  unhappy  syllable  that  has  the  misfortune  to  bear,  i 

ilia  opinion,  some  mark  of  a  favourite  theoiy,  he  never  fiiils  to  follow  it  i 

all  its  doublings,  and  persecute  it  in  all  its  retreats,  till  at  last,  at  the  deatl 

be  has  forced  it  to  assume  some  resemblance  to  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  or  i 

least,  he  persuades  himself  that  he  has,  and  instantly  quarrels  with  all  who 

he  €:ann€^  convert  to  his  belief.    It  is  with  such  triflers  that  Buchanan  is  jus 

ly  indignant,  and  such,  undoubtedly,  Lhuyd  was,  with  regard  to  his  Prudani 
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When  upwards  often  years  ago,  I  projected  the  work 
which  I  now  present  to  the  reader  complete,  like  many 
authors,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  labour 
I  had  undertaken.    I  had  long  considered  a  readable 
version,  at  least  in  English,  of  Buchanan's  History 
of  Scotland,  a  desideratum  in  our  literature,  and  a  tri« 
hute  that  was  due  to  the  memory  of  a  writer  of  whose 
unrivalled  celebrity  every  Scottishman  had  such  just 
reason  to  be  proud  :  but  when  I  proposed  to  myself 
the  task,  I  did  not  think  of  it  as  other  than  as  an 
agreeable  amusement;   certainly   I  never  imagined 
that  it  would  have  proved  the  serious  occupation  of 
so  large  a  proportion  of  my  life. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  considerably  advanced,  that  I 
found,  that  to  present  a  faithful  transcript  in  Englii^h 
of  our  old  and  heretofore  venerated  historian,  was  to 
perform  but  h^f  the  duty  of  a  translator ;  and  that 
jiotes  and  illustrations  were  not  more  necessary  to 
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explain  than  to  defend  the  text^  especially  as  some  of 
his  latest  admirers  and  commentators^  while  rescuing 
his  eloquence  and  latinity  from  unmerited  aspersion, 
had  not  always  deemed  it  necessary  to  vindicate  his 
historical  integrity.  In  endeavouring  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  I  was  led  into  fields  of  research,  which,  to 
have  pursued  fully,  would  have  required  a  lifetime, 
and  that  perhaps  expended  after  all  to  very  little  pur- 
pose ;  the  fragments  of  historical  certainty  being  so 
few,  so  widely  scattered,  and  so  overwhelmed  in  the 
heap  of  conjectural  rubbish  which  the  industrious 
trifling  of  antiquarian  controversialists  has  contrived 
to  gather. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  only  to  the  early 
historical  books.  The  preliminary  dissertations  con- 
tained in  the  two  first,  and  supported  by  the  ancient 
authorities  quoted  in  the  third,  rest  upon  foundations 
which  cannot  be  shaken  ;  and  of  the  reasoning  built 
upon  them,  every  reader  must  judge  for  himself.  To 
me  it  appears  conclusive  and  incontrovertible ;  but, 
however  others  may  be  disposed  to  decide  upon  this, 
it  is  a  subject  which  involves  only  the  ingenuity,  not 
the  veracity,  of  the  illustrious  author.  I  had,  from 
the  time  I  first  began  to  attend  to  Scottish  history, 
considered  the  greater  part  of  these  names  that  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of  our  ancient  monarchs 
as  confessedly  fabulous,  and  came  to  the  work  under 
the  impression  that  they  would  be  very  easily  discus- 
sed ;  nor  was  it  till  I  found  that  Buchanan  had  re- 
ceived them  as  part  of  the  record  of  whose  authentici- 
ty he  was  convinced,  that  I  determined  seriously  to 
examine  the  subject, — ^the  result,  so  far  as  necessary 
to  illustrate  my  author,  I  have  given  in  the  notes. 
Asl  proceeded,  I  found,  on  manyoccasionsj  that  the  cry 
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which  had  been  raised  against  BuchanaA  as  a  fabulist, 
had,  in  some  of  the  writers,  originated  in  hostility  to 
his  political  opinions,  in  others  in  undue  partiality 
for  the  English  historians,  coupled  with  a  scrupulous 
scepticism  in  regard  to  the  Scottish  authorities ;  in  a 
third  class,  f  .om  a  fondness  for  paradox,  and  for  be* 
ing  the  founders  of  a  new  system :  while,  not  unfre* 
quently,  the  accusations  had  been  brought  at  random 
by  persons  who  had  either  never  read,-  or  had  forgot*- 
ten,  the  narrative  of  our  author,  who  were  yet  unwil* 
ling  to  appear  to  believe  what  it  was  esteemed  fa^- 
shionable,  or  reckoned  a  mark  of  sagacity  to  discredit 
In  some  cases,  these  objections  are  noticed :  but  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  render  suspected  what  was 
above  suspicion,  by  remarking  upon  every  cavil  that 
I  met  with,  aud  therefore  a  number  are  left  in  their 
native  obscurity,  from  which  it  would  have  been  cruel 
to  have  dragged  them. 

My  original  intention  was  to  have  carried  on  the 
historv  of  the  church  from  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Scotland,  along  with  the  political 
history  of  the  times.  This  I  early  found  imprac- 
ticable, the  materials  accumulated  so  much  up- 
on my  hands ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  confine  my- 
self to  such  notices  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
understanding  the  slight  references  in  the  text, 
which  I  was  the  rather  induced  to  do,  from  obser- 
ving that  Buchanan  studiously  avoids  intermingling 
the  ecclesiastical  with  political  affairs,  so  much  so,  that 
in  the  account  of  his  own  times,  the  name  of  Knox 
occurs  but  twice ;  a  circumstance  I  attribute  to  his 
knowing  that  Knox  himself  had  undertaken  the 
task,  of  recording  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
that  the   assembly   intended    to  have  it   continue^ 
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and  published  under  their  own  authority  and  inspec- 
tion,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  the  laborious  Cal- 
derwood.  i 

Our  author  concludes  exactly  at  a  time  when  the  i 

propriety  of  thus  separating  the  two  stories  ceased^  ] 

and  when  religion  and  politics  became  so  intermingled,  j 

that  to  have  separated,  would  have  been  to  have  hurt  j 

both.  My  plan  in  the  continusftion  of  course  deviated 
materially  in  this  respect,  I  combined  the  two  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  I  could  go,  without  destroying^  j 

the  prominent  features  of  a  general  history,  and  have  ^ 

incorporated  the  public  political  acts  of  the  church,  yet 
avoiding  the  details  of  her  internal  regulations,  and 
those  controversies  and  proceedings,  which  were  strict* 
\y  religious. 

The  leading  transactions  of  James  VI's.  reign  were 
struggles,  first  for  the  patrimony,  and  next  for  the 
power  of  the  church  ;  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
English  throne,  his  constant  aim  was  to  assimilate  the  \ 

religious  polity  of  the  two  countries,  by  forcing  upon  his 
ancient  kingdom,  a  hierarchy  whose  wealth  the  nobles 
were  unwilling  to  refund,  whose  lordly  state  was  in- 
tolerable to  the  ministers,  and  whose  forms,  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  abhorrent  to  all.  The  struggle  which 
in  consequence  arose,  involved  political  rights  as  well  ^' 

as  religious  privileges,  and  although  in  narrating  the  "^ 

civil  occurrences  of  that  period,  it  would  have  been  ^ 

improper  to  have  entered  into  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  difierent  parties  at  much  length,  yet  in  ^ 
speaking  of  an  age  whose  characteristic  feature  was  '' 
religious,  it  would  have  been  equally  improper  to  havfe  ^ 
passed  over  slightly  what  gave  it  that  stamp  of  pecu-  ^ 
liarity.  Besides,  it  was  necessary  to  rescue  from  ob«  '^ 
loquy,  the  character  of  many  of  the  chief  men,  who»          '^ 
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bat  newly  escaped  from  the  fetters  of  papistical 
power»  and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  overlooked  in  their  struggle 
against  those  who  wished  to  re-forge  them  under  a 
prelatical  form,  the  less  evident  danger  of  falling  in- 
to the  thraldom  of  presbyterian  bondage.  Especially 
as  almost  all  the  popular  writers  who  have  treated  of 
that  period,  however  differing  in  other  respects,  ap- 
pear to  agree  in  considering  the  men  who  defended 
the  liberties  of  Scotland  at  that  time,  as  being  influ- 
enced by  a  dark  unsocial  spirit  of  fanaticism. 

We  are  apt  to  forget,  in  talking  of  the  liberality  of  our 
own  day,  of  the  progress  of  enlightened  sentiments,  and 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  creed,  or  in 
the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholics ; — that  all  these 
things  were  totally  unknown  to  our  forefathers*  They 
conceived  that  an  infallible  church  could  never  change 
either  her  creed  or  her  practice  without  subverting 
the  very  foundation  on  which  she  was  built,  and  that 
if  any  communion  was  to  be  held  with  her,  it  must 
have  been  by  their  returning  to  her  bosom,  not  by  her 
advancing  a  step  to  meet  them  ;   by  their  betraying 
what  they  considered  truth,  not  by  her   retracting 
what  she  never  would  acknowledge  to  be  error.     Un- 
fortunately their    kings    thought    differently,    both 
James  the  First,  and  the  first  Charles,  entertained  the 
idea  that  a  compromise  might  be  effected,  or  what 
was  nearly  the  same  thing,  that  the  royal  will  should 
be  the  rule  of  conscience.     Hence  originated  in  the 
Scottish  nation,  who  bore  a  decided  and  unalterable 
aversion  to  whatever  in  the  most  remote  degree  car- 
ried an  appearance  of  retracing  their  steps  towards 
Rome,  an  ever  watchful  suspicion  of  their  monarchs, 

who  on  their  parts,  showed  an  incessant  desire,  under 
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similar  names,  and  various  pretexts,  to  introduce  the 
splendid  trappings  or  imposing  forms  of  that  hated 
hierarchy. 

Along  with  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  religion,  the 
Stuart  family  were  anxious  to  revive  and  perpetuate 
the  ancient   despotism,  and  depress  a  rising  spirit 
among  the  people.  The  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
from  motives  of  self-interest,  and  some  from  love  to 
the  cause,  encouraged  that  spirit,  and  promoted  the 
progress  of  those  opinions,  most  decidedly  opposed 
both  to  popery,  or  any  prelatical  refinement  of  it,  which 
would  have  restored  enormous  revenues  to  the  bishops, 
and  a  third  devoted  estate  to  the  crown.     The  minis- 
ters orthe  church,  constituted  a  semi-political  party, 
made  use  of  by  both  sides,  occasionally,  in  the  contest, 
and    their   proceedings    became  consequently  so  far 
necessary  to  be  related  in  recording  the  civil  tran- 
sactions with  which  they  are  thus  blended,  and  of 
which  they  form  an  essential  part ;  as  the  principal 
personages  performed  conspicuous  characters  both  in 
the  plot  and  under-plot  of  the  grand  drama. 

From. the  time  when  the  general  assembly  met  at 
Glasgow  1638,  till  the  overthrow  at  Worcester,  the 
whole,  history  of  the  country  becomes  politico-eccle- 
siastical, and  the  ^lovements  of  the  state  were  scarcely 
more  influenced  by  the  parliament  or  their  commitr 
tee,  than  by  the  general  assembly  and  their  commis- 
sion.    During  the  short  space  of  presbyterian  ascen- 
dency, the  history  of  the  church  divides  itself  into 
two  sections,  the  one  which  I  have  given  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  civil,  the  other  strictly  theological,  which 
regards  solely  its    internal  state,  and  the  practical 
.progress  of  religion  among  its  members. 

After  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  and  during  the  pro^ 
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teetorate»  a  complete  separation  took  place  between  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  the  government  of 
the  church  ;  at  least  whatever  there  might  be  of  Eras* 
tian  interference  by  the  civil  power  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements,  the  assemblies  of  the  kirk  were 
never  suffered  to  inteifere,  or  to  direct  any  of  the  po- 
litical proceedings  ;  in  consequence  the  church  retires 
from  the  notice  of  the  general  historian  for  a  while, 
nor  appears  in  conjunction  with  civil  affairs  until— 

THE  RESTORATION. 

Twenty-eight  years  of  deep  and  agonizing  interest 
follow  that  event.  They  are  the  darkest,  yet  the  most 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  but 
they  form  an  episcole  in  her  history  most  valuable  and 
instructive  in  details,  which  the  general  historian 
usually  passes  over,  or  which,  being  esteemed  only  as 
religious,  have  not  hitherto  been  considered  as  falling 
within  his  immediate  range.  I  have  not  so  consider- 
ed them.  While  therefore  I  have  given  an  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  church,  the  corporate,  and 
what  ought  to  have  been  the  legal  establishment  of 
religion  in  the  country  at  the  period  of  her  lowest  de« 
pression,  and  the  political  causes  whence  they  originat- 
ed, I  have  not  omitted  the  details  which  display  the 
power  of  religious  truth  upon  the  mind,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  those  principles  which  enabled  the  sufferers 
to  bear  up  under  the  cruel  persecution,  and  spoliation 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  to  meet  proscrip- 
tion, imprisonment,  exile,  or  death,  not  with  equa« 
nimity  only  but  with  joyfulness. 

The  REVOLUTION  which  gave  internal  peace  to 
England,  was  far  from  being  productive  of  tranquil- 
lity in  Scotland,  and  that  portion  of  our  history, 
until  the  union,  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
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periods  of  the  Scottish  Annals.  I  have  given  an  ample 
account  pf  the  various  transactions ;  the  struggle 
that  ended  with  the  battle  of  Dunkeld,  the  plots  and 
counterplots  that  followed,  conjoined  with  what  never 
before  appeared  in  any  other  history,  pretty  full  no- 
tices of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  from 
the  revolution  settlement  till  the  union  ;  these  I  have 
continued  down  to  the  last  presbyterian  separation 
that  took  place  in  the  church. 

No  regular  history  of  Scotland  from  the  union  to 
the  present  date,  having  been  attempted  previous  to 
my  undertaking.  In  order  to  render  it  complete,  I 
projected  and  have  now  brought  the  transactions  of 
this  separate  section  of  the  Empire,  as  rar  as  they 
could  be  told  intelligibly,  without  relating  the  history 
of  Britain  and  of  Europe ;  in  which  will  be  found  par« 
ticular,  and  I  trust  impartial,  accounts  of  the  two  re- 
bellions raised  in  favour  of  the  forfeited  family. 

The  amazing  and  rapid  improvement  which  com- 
menced immediately  after  the  extinction  of  the  last 
wild  attempt,  and  the  rank  which  Scotland  has  since 
attained  in  literature,  arts,  sciences  and  commerce, 
form  ample  and  interesting  subjects  of  investigation ; 
neither  the  limits  I  had  prescribed  to  myself,  nor 
the  nature  of  the  present  publication,  allowed  me  to 
•enter  upon  them  ;  but  as  an  important  sequel  I  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure,  at  no  distant  period,  of  present- 
ing the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
public 
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Geor6£  Buchanan  was  bom  about  the  be^ning 
of  February,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  six,  in  the  parish  of  KiDearn,  and  county  of  Stir- 
ling, then  forming  part  of  Levenox  or  Lennoxshire* 
He  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  BuchananSf 
but  the  branch  from  which  he  immediately  sprung  was 
not  opulaat  His  father  was  Thomas,  the  second  son 
of  Thomas  Buchanan  of  Drummikill,  and  his  mother 
Agnes  Heriot,  of  the  family  of  Trabroun  in  East 
Lothian.  His  parents  possessed  the  farm  of  Mid- 
Leowen,  or  the  moss  on  the  western  bank  of  the  water 
of  Blane,  said  to  have  been  a  grant  from  Drummikill, 
where  George  first  saw  the  light.  The  house  in  .which 
he  was  bom  has  in  the  lapse  of  time  long  since  gone  to 
decay,  butjeverence  for  his  genius  has  preserved  in 
the  present  building,  the  form,  and  even  some  of  the 
materials,  of  the  original  cottage. 

Buchanan's  father  died  of  the  stone,  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  leaving  his  widow  with  eight  children,  five 
sons  and  three  daughters,  in  a  state  of  extreme  indi- 
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gence,  for  the  grandfather,  although  alive,  was  bank- 
rupt. His  mother,  who  appears  to  have  continued  to 
superintend  the  farm  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
by  her  industry  and  management  supported  her  children 
till  they  arrived  at  maturity,  and  all  of  them,  of  whom 
any  thing  is  known,  rewarded  her  maternal  care,  by 
the  respectable  situations*  they  afterwards"  filled  in 
society. 

George,  the  third  son,  who  has  rendered  the  family 
illustrious,  is  reported  by  tradition,  to  have  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  public  school  of 
Killeam,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  removed  to  the 
school  of  Dunbarton,  where  his  promising  abilities 
having  attracted  the  attention  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
James  Heriot,  he  generously  enabled  him  ip  pursue 
the  bent  of  his  genius,  and  sent  him,  when  about  four- 
teen  years  of  age,  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

During  his  residence  at  that  celebrated  seminary,  he 
first  began  to  display  his  poetical  talents.  The  students 
were  prescribed  exercises  in  verse,  and  his  inclination 
coinciding  with  the  nature  of  his  task,  he  appears  to 
have  arrived  early  at  excellence.  But  his  future  pros- 
pects, and  to  young  and  poetical  imaginations  these 
are  ever  flattering,  were  overcast,  almost  at  their  dawn- 
ing.  His  friend  and  patron,  his  uncle,  died,  ere  he  had 
passed  two  years  at  college,  and,  his  resources  being 
thus  cut  off,  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  foreign 
land,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  poverty,  aggravated 
by  severe  bodily  indisposition. 

Before  two  years  had  expired,  he  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  and  devote  his  attention  to 
the  care  of  his  health.     When  sufficiently  recovered  to 
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undergo  the  fittigiies  of  war^   his  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  art,  induced  him  to  join  the  French 
auxiliaries,  who  had  arrived  in  Scotland  under  the  Duke 
of  Albany ;   and  he  marched  with  them'  against  Eng- 
land,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1503.    This  fruitless 
expedition  terminated  in  an  abortive  attack  upon  Werk 
Castie,  from  which  the  assailants  were  repulsed;  and 
their  army,  compelled  to  repass  the  Tweed,  retreated 
towards  Lauder,  by  a  nocturnal  march,  during  a  severe 
snow  storm*    The  fatigues  of  a  winter  campaign  occa- 
sioned a  relapse  in  his  disorder,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  season,  Buchanan  was  confined  to  bed. 
'    Early  next  spring,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Andrews,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  the  lectures  of  John  Mair,  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  then  taught  in  the  semin- 
ary, afterwards  St.  Mary's  college,  a  logic  ill  suited  to 
the  masculine  mind  of  Buchanan,  and  which  he  desig- 
nates as  rather  a  kind  of  sophistry.     In  the  summer,  he 
followed  Mair  to  Paris,  having  attended  only  one  course 
of  his  Dialectics,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
mentions  them,  evidendy  with  httie  either  of  pleasure 
or  improvement.   During  his  attendance  at  St.  Andrews, 
he  took  the  degree  o£  Bachelor  of  Arts,  3d  October, 
1525,  and  from  the  faculty  register  it  appears,  that  he 
was  then  a  pauper  or  exhibitioner.  • 

When  he  returned  to  France,  1527,  upon  proof  of 
his  being  made  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  university  of 
St  Andrews,  he  was,  according  to  the  privileges  our 
universities  enjoyed  in  these  times  in  Paris,  admitted  to 
the  same  degree  in  that  university;  and  in  April,  1528, 
he  took  the  higher  degree  of  A.  M.  In  June,  1529,  or 
1530  he  was  elected  procurator  for  the  German  nation. 
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one  of  the  four  classes  into  which  the  students  wer^ 
divided,  and  which  included  those  from  $(x>tland« 

At  this  time,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were 
widely  extended,  and  eagerly  discussed  on  the  contin- 
ent In  France  they  had  acquired  many  adherents, 
and,  among  others  at  the  university,  Buchanan  imbibed 
a  rational  predilection  for  the  tenets  of  Luther,  but  with 
the  caution,  perhaps  prudence,  of  a  scholar,  he  did  not 
immediately  renounce  the  established  religion  of  Christ- 
endom, or  decidedly  join  the  standard  of  those  whose 
opinions  his  better  judgment  inclined  him  to  approve. 
He  continued  to  struggle  with  adverse  fortune,  for 
nearly  two  years,  about  the  end  of  which,  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  where 
he  taught  grammar  three  years,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  inadequate  remuneration,  and  the  miseries  to  which 
Parisian  professors  of  Humanity  were  then  exposed,  be 
mentions  this  situation  as  one  of  at  least  comparative 
comfort. 

Buring  this  period,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassillis,  a  young  Scottish  noble- 
man, who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who, 
being  delighted  with  his  genius  and  conversation,  re- 
tained him  as  his  preceptor.  To  him,  as  <<  a  youth  of 
the  most  promising  talents,  and  excellent  disposition," 
Buchanan  inscribed  his  first  work,  a  translation  of 
Linacre's  rudinlente  of  the  Latin  language,  printed  by 
R.  Stephanus,  15S3.  After  being  two  years  in  the 
EarPs  family,  he  returned  with  him  to  Scotland,  1537- 

While  at  home,  during  his  leisure  he  composed  a  small 
satirical  poem,  Somnium,  or  the  Dream,  in  which  he 
exposes  the  absu|xlity  of  a  monastic  life,  and  the  hypo- 
crisy of  the  monks,  particularly  those  of  the  order  of  , 
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St.  Frands.  In  consequence,  he  mcurred  the  (i^deas- 
lure  of  the  firatemitjr,  and»  aware  of  the  implacabilitj  of 
ecelesiastical  resentment,  he  detennmed  to  lesume  his 
foormer  occupations  in  France,  but  king  James  V.  re- 
tamed  him  as  preceptor  to  his  natural  son,  James  Stuart 
«^— not  the  regentr-«-who  died  in  1548. 

The  irritation  of  the  ghostly  fathers,  exasperated  by 
the  royal  favour  which  the  poet  received,  was  as  active 
as   it  was  malignant;  and,  as  the  holy  brotherhood 
durst  not  assigir  the  true  reason  of  their  hatred,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  usual  pretext  of  an  interested,  care- 
less, and  hypocritical  priesthood — ^they  represented  the 
exposition  of  their  own  immoralities  as  a  blow  struck  at 
religion  itself.    Their  zeal,  however,  in  the  first  instance, 
recoifed  upon  themselves,  the  king,  whom  they  endeav- 
oured to  influence,  was  unfriendly,  and  his  young  queen, 
M^dalene,  who  had  been  educated  under  the  care  of 
her  aunt,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Protestants.    Her  death,  which  soon  followed,  destroyed 
this  auxiliary,  but  James,  suspecting  the  priests  to  have 
been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy,  which  some  of  his 
nobles  had  formed  against  his  life,  became  more  alien- 
ated from  them ;  instead,  therefore,  of  punishing  the 
poet,  he  encouraged  his  private  animosity,  and  one  day, 
when  Buchanan  happened  accidentally  to  be  at  court, 
he  enjoined  him,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  his 
courtiers,  to  renew  his  attack  upon  the  Franciscans. 

Buchanan,  who  knew  the  inveteracy,  and  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  at  the  same  time  while  he  desired 
to  gratify  the  wish  o£  the  king,  produced  an  ambiguous 
poem,  by  which  he  hoped  to  please  both  parties.  He 
experienced,  however,  the  common  fate  of  trimmers  in 
times  of  public  dissension«-»he  pleased  neither.    James, 
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ivoadf  a  poet,  did  not  think  it  suffici^tly  keen,  and 
the  friars,  who  wi^ced  at  the  slightest  touch,  became 
more  exasperated.    In  t^ese  circumstances,  bdng  or- 
dered by  the  king  to  write  a  satiife  that  might  be  felt, 
and  perceiving  how  vain  it  was  to  attempt  conciliatixi^ 
his  enemies,  he  gave  fuU  scope  to  his  indignation,  and 
in  a  strain  of  the  most  eloquent  invective,  laahed  with- 
out reserve,  their  vilenesses  and  impurities  in  a  poem, 
which  he  afterward  published,  under  the  title  of  Fran- 
ciscanus>^**The  Franciscan.  • 

The  detestable  primes,  and  the  enormous  profligacy 
which  necessarily  originate,  and  must  always  prevail 
among  a  numerous  body  of  high  fed,  indolent  men, 
intrusted  with  the  secret  thoughts,  the  sinful  wan- 
derings, or  the  wild  imaginations  of  all  the  females  in 
a  land,  from  the  first  dawning  of  womanhood  to  their 
latest  breath,  which  no  progress  in  knowledge,  and  no 
state  of  society  will  ever  eradicate,  so  long  as  an  un- 
married priesthood,  and  private  confession  exist,  were 
then  perpetrated  in  Scotland  with  an  unblushing  effiron- 
tery,  the  recital  of  which  disgusts,  though  veiled  in  the 
decencies  of  a  dead  language.  But  what  the  friars 
dared  to  perpetrate,  it  was  death  to  expose*  The  hor- 
rible system,  which,  under  the  name  of  religion,  found 
access  to  the  chambers,  and  violated  all  the  sanctities  of 
connubial  enjoyment,  trembled  at  the  %ht  of  reason 
and  of  Scripture;  and  when  the  torch  of  genius  blazoned 
the  foul  deeds  of  the  vilest  tyranny  that  ever  inthralled 
the  souls  and  the  bodies  of  men,  the  wretches  naturally 
sought  refuge  from  its  excruciating  lustre,  by  attempt- 
ing to  extinguish  the  sacred  fire  that  tormented  them. 

Buchanan  gave  the  king  a  copy  of  the  rough  sketch  of 
his  satire,  but,  although  James  was  amused  at  the  priests 
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being  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  encouraged  it  both  in 
Buchanan  and  Lindsay,  like  his  uncle  Henry  VIIL,  he 
was  too  sensual  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  the  princi-* 
pies  of  the  reformation,  and  too  avaricious  to  withstand 
the  bribes  which  the  clergy  ofiered  him ;  he  therefore, 
was  easily  induced  to  concur  in  the  persecution  which 
they  raided  against  Lutheranism,  and  had  not  even  the 
generosity  to  protect  the  tutor  of  his  son,  from  the 
vengeance  of  those  men  against  whom  his  wit  had  been 
directed  by  his  own  orders.  Buchanan  was  included 
in  a  general  arrest,  and  thrown  into  prison,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  eager  animosity  widi  which  he  was 
pursued,  Cardinal  Beaton  even  offering  money  for  his 
Mood,  he  contrived  before  trial,  to  eteape  through  the 
window  of  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  confined, 
while  his  keepers  were  asleep. 

-  Bending  his  steps  southward,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Border  thieves,  and  the  contagion  of  a 
pestilential  disease,  which  then  raged  in  the  North  of 
England,  but  happily  escaped  both  perils,  and  reached 
London  in  safety. 

In  that  city  he  was  kindly  received  by  Sir  John 
Rainsford,  who  protected  him  from  the  Papists,  and  to 
whose  memory  he  has  gratefully  inscribed  a  small  poem. 
His  stay  was  short.  He  found  no  patrons,  and  the 
situation  of  the  country,  exposed  to  the  wanton  and 
capricious  tyranny  of  an  unprincipled  despot,  possessed 
Uttle  attraction  to  a  fugitive,  exiled  for  his  attachment' 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  France  was  more  inviting. 
The  superior  civilization  of  Paris,  and  the  numerous 
Uterary  friendships  he  had  formed  there,  induced  him 
to  return  to  that  capital ;  but  on  his  arrival,  [15391  he 
found  his  inveterate  enemy.  Cardinal  Beaton,  resident 
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ambassadoir.  Fot^xmatdy,  however,  ait  o|>{)ottQnity' 
speedil J  occurred  for  withdrawiog  from  the  immediate 
reash  of  Ms  arm. 

The  college  of  Guiemie  had  been  lately  founded  in 
t^e  city  of  Boqndeaux,  and  Andrew  Govean,  a  PortU'r 
gues^  appointed  principal.  On  his  invitatiQny  QUdj^nan 
semoirod  thithei!,  and  was  nominated  profe^r  of  thie 
Latin  langi^ige.  '  At  this  coUege  it  ymi  tb^  custom  to 
have  di^unatic  i  entortainmenCs  re^^nesented  annually 
by'  the  istudants;  these  usually  consisted  of  soU^  absutd 
and  gitotisque  mystery,  or  atlegory,  in  which  the  mo6t 
affecting  Bcebes  of  our  Saviouir's  lifeand  sufferings  w&i^ 
caricatured,  and  liendered  ridiculoua  by  a  revolting  miKi* 
tme  of  Um  ivil^st  aad  ^ost  extrava^wt  fancks  ;/Qr  ii| 
y^rbidx  the  Passidns,  ludicrously  personified,  delivered 
some  inane  declamation,  ormnuanted  by  a  stri|ig  of  pu^ 
icile  conoeits.  To  correct  this  vitiated  taste;  and,  if  pos- 
iibie»  awaken  a  relish  for  tibe  chaste  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cients, Buchanan  composed  his  BaptitrteSf  a  drama  from 
Scf^ture  histpry,  ^£l&  the  iifodel  of  the  Gi^ek  tragedy. 
He  next  produced,  for  the  acadenucal  stage,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  his  favourite  author; 
and  the^  two  having  been  received  with  an  applause 
which  far  .exceeded  las  expectation,  he  afterwards  wrote 
Jephthes,  and  translated  Alcestis,  another  tragedy  from 
Euripides,  the  Whde  four  having  been  composed  with^ 
in  three  years,'  amid  the  labours  of  his  professional 
duties,  aiMl  the  distractions  produced  by  the  unwearied 
enmity  of  (^dinal  Beaton,  and  the  IVandscans,  who 
«tili  threatened  his  life.  The  cardinal,  at  one  time, 
sent  a  letter  to  l^e  bishop  of  Bourdeaux,  requesting  him 
to  secure  f)ie  person  of  the  heretical  poet ;  but  having 
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intrusted  its  detivery  to  some  one  of  Buchanan's  i     .  ^ 
his  intention  was  frustrated. 

The  death  of  James  V.,  which  followed,  [154S,]  gave 
£uU  emplo3rment  to  tiie  cardinal  in  political  intrigue  at 
home,  and  the  appearance  of  a  dreadful  plague  in 
Guienne,  rescued  Buchanan  from  farther  apprehensions. 
The  Baptistes,   which,  though  written  first,  was  last 
published,  is  strongly  marked  by  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  author,  ardent  in  his  attachment  to  lib- 
erty, and  suffering  for  its  sake;  it  abounds  in  bold  de«> 
damation  against  tyranny  and  priestcraft.     In  dramatic 
interest,  it  is,  however,  inferior  to  his  Jef^thes— -a  story 
involving  the  operation  of  the  highest  and  most  agoniz* 
ing  passions  of  the  human  mind,  under  circumstances  the 
most  esfcruciating.     The  translations  were  so  exquisite- 
ly finished,  that  when  the  Medea  was  first  printed,  it 
was  rumoured  the  author  had  discovered  some  ancient 
MS.,  and  published  it  as  his  own.     His  poetical  efforts 
were  not,  however,  confined  to  the  drama ;  among  his 
occasional  pieces,  he  addressed  one  to  Francis  Olivier, 
chancellor  o£  France,  in  behalf  of  his  college,  which 
produced  ihe  fl^ired  e£bct ;   and  he  afterward,  in  an 
el^ant  ode,  commemorates  the  promptitude  and  liber- 
ality  of.  their  patron.      He,    likewise,    addressed    a 
sapphic  ode  to  the  youth  of  Bourdeaux,  reftiindixig  them 
of  the  dignity,  and  recommending  the  importance  of 
attending  to  the  liberal  arts,  particularly  that  which  he 
had  himself  cultivated  with  su<:h  eminent  success  j  nor 
were  his  recommendatioiis  vain. 

The  excellence  of  the  teachers,  and  the  asiuduity  of 
the  scholars,  soon  rendered  the  coUegie  of  Guienne,  one 
of  the.  most  distinguished  schools  in  France.  Among 
the  number  of  those  who  boasted  of  being  his  pupils 
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/         ^.t  this  seminary,  was  the  celebrated  Moptagtae^  who 
frequently  performed  in  the  college  dramas. 

In  Bourdeaux,  Buchanan  was  admired  and  respected 
by  his  fellow  professors,  and  his  acquamtance  eagerly 
cultivated  by  all  the  fiiends  of  literature  in  diat  citjr 
and  its  vicinity.  Among  these,  the  eldest  Scaliger, 
who  was  practising  as  a  physician  at  Agen,  deserves  to 
be  particularized,  for  his  uncommon  erudition,  and  the 
reciprocal  attachment  which  subsisted  between  him 
«nd  Buchanan.  At  his  house,  a  number  of  accomplish* 
-ed  scholars  were  accustomed  to  spend  part  of  the  auf* 
tumnal  vacation,  and  in  their  conversation,  this  singu<* 
lar  character  forgot  the  tortures  of  the  gout,  and  even 
fais  natural  love  of  contradiction.  The  younger  Scali^. 
ger,  ipore  illustrious  than  his  ^father,,  inherited*  his  ad* 
miration  of  the  Scottish  poet. 

From  Bourdeaux,  Buchanan  returned  to  Paris,  and 
officiated  as  a  regent  in  the  college  of  Cardinal  fe  Maire, 
till  1547.  How  long  he  enjoyed  t^s  office  is  uncer- 
tain. In  an  elegy,  composed  durii\g  his  residence^ 
he  complains  of  being  severely  afllk^ted  with  the  gout^ 
and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  medical  aid  he  had  re« 
eeived  from  Carolus  Stephanus,  a  doctor  of  physic,  a 
scholar  and  printer,  and  who  belonged  to  a  family 
which  furnished  several  other  learned  typographers. 
His  associates,  in  his  new  situation,  were  worthy  oi 
him;  and,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  three  of  the  most 
learned  men'  in  the  world,  then  taught  humani^  iii^  the 
^same  college — Tumebus,  Buchanan,  and  Muretus. 

In  the  year  1547$  he  proceeded  to  Portugal. 

The  university  of  Coimbra  had  been  founded  by  John 
II L,  who  educated,  in  France,  at  his  own  charge,  three 
brothers,  Goveans.    Andrew,  the  fnend  of  Buchanan, 
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Qiie  of  the  bfothers,  \^ho  had  bten  principal  of  St; 
Barbe,  recitbr  of  j  the  university  of  Paris,  and  latterlj 
superintended  the  college  of  Guienne,  was  now  invited^ 
by  his  sovereign,  to  accept  the  principalship  of  his  new 
udiVerail^i  and,  as  his  native  country  could  not  supply 
coitipetent  professors,  to  bring  persons  qualified  for  the 
office  along  with  him.  He  communicated  the  proposal 
to  Buchanan,  who,  as  the  affairs  of  Europe  threatened 
a  crisis^  and  Portugal  seemed  the  only  comer  which 
pro/nised  repose,  not  only  cheerfully  acceded  himself, 
bat  peirsu^ded  hid  brother  Patrick  to  join  this  expedi- 
tion. He  mentions,  among  his  companions  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  habits  of  intimate  friendship,  and  who 
bad  distinguished  themselves  in  the  literary  world  by 
their  Writings,  Omchius,  known  by  several  learned 
works  on  Roman  antiquities;  Garentaeus,  a  commen- 
tator on  Aristotle)  and  a  Latin  dramatic  poet;  Tevius, 
authoi*  of  an  historical  work  on  the  Portuguese  transac* 
tions  in  India,  orations  in  Portuguese,  and  some  Latin 
poems;  and  Vinetus,  who,  besides  some  original  works« 
edited  several  ancient  writers. 

The  happiness  which  Buchanan  had  promised  him* 
self^  in  a  society  so  congenial  to  his  taste,  was  but  short* 
lived*  Govean»  the  head  of  the  institution^  died  ere  a 
year  had  elapsed ;  and,  deprived  of  his  protection,  the 
literary  foreigners  were  exposed  to  all  the  littie  petty 
jealousies  of  the  natives,  and  all  the  unrelenting  bigotry 
of  the  priests.  They  were  assailed  at  first  by  secret 
calumny,  and  afterwards  accused  of  imaginary  crimed. 
Three  of  their  number  were  thrown  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  after  a  tedious  and  loathsome 
imprisonment,  were  brought  before  that  execrable  tri- 
bunal, where  they  Underwent  an  examination,  or  rather 
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were  exposed  to  the  'reproaches  of  the  judges,  for 
several  days,  without  being  confronted  with  their  ac- 
cusers ;  and  then,  unconvicted  of  any  crime,  they  were 
remanded  to  their  dismal  confinement. 

The  fame  of  Buchanan's  superior  genius,  attracted  a 
superior  degree  of  enmity  from  the  partisans  of  a  church 
whose  stability  depends  on  the  ignorance  of  her  adher- 
ents ;  besides,  he  was  a  stranger,  and  friendless.     He 
was  accused  of  having  written  a  poem  against  the 
Franciscans,  of  the  nature  of  which  his  accusers  knew  ■ 
nothing,  as  the  only  copy  he  had  ever  parted  with,  was 
the  one  he  had  given  to  James  V.,  and,  before  he  left 
France,    he  had  explained   the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  composed  to  the  Portuguese  monarch. 
He  was  also  charged  with  having  eaten  flesh  in  Lent, 
though  the  practice  was  universal  in  Portugal  j  of  hav- 
ing alleged  in  conversation,  that  the  opinion  of  St. 
Augustine,  respecting  the .  eucharist,  appeared  to  him 
agreeable  to.that  which  the  church  of  Rome  condenrfb- 
,ed;  and  two  witnesses  made  a  formal  deposition  of  their 
having  been  assured,   by  several  respectable  persons, 
that  Buchanan  was  disaffected  to  the  Romish  faith. 
These  informers,  he  afterwards  discovered,  were  Jean 
Tulpin,  a  doctor  of  theology,  a  native  of  Normandy, 
and  Joannes  Ferrerius,  a  Piedmontese,  who  had  visited 
Scotiand,  and  resided  at  Kinloss,  autlior  of  a  continua- 
tion of  Boece*s  History  of  Scotiand. 

After  the  Inquisitors  had  tormented  and  worn  out 
both  Buchanan  and  themselves  for  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half,  in  order  to  justify  tiieir  proceedings  against  a 
scholar  of  such  celebrity,  they  sentenced  him  to  be 
confined  to  a  monastery  for  some  months,  and  more 
thoroughly  instructed  by  the  monks,  men  not  altogether 
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destitute  pf  humanity,  or  abandoned  in  morals,  but 
totally  UnaqquaintiBd  with  any  thing  like  religion.  In 
this  confinement,  he  ccxisoled  lumself  with  sacred  poe- 
try, and  to  the  vexations  treatment  of  his  persecutors, 
we  owe  that  unrivalled  Paraphrase  of  the  Psahns  of 
David,  which  placed  him  first  among  modem  Latin 
poets,  and  will  continue  to  be  read  with  delight,  as 
long  as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  is  under- 
stood. The  common  stoiy,  that  this  work  was  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  penance,  originated  solely  in  the  noble 
use  he  made  of  the  time,  which,  in  such  retreats,  is 
wont  to  be  spent  in  indolent  devotion,  or  the  more  per- 
nicious activity  of  a  wild  imagination. 

At  length  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty,  and  appa- 
rently with  some  testimonials  in  his  favour  by  the  monks; 
for  when  he  solicited  the  king's  pernussion  to  return  to 
France,  he  was  requested  by  him  to  remain,  and  pre- 
sented with  a  small  sum  of  money  for  his  present  sup- 
port, till  some  honourable  situation  could  be  provided. 
Tired,  however,  with  waiting,  and  the  promises  of  the 
king  of  Portugal  being  very  uncertain,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  Candian  vessel  lying  at  the  Port  of  Lisbon, 
and  sailed  for  England. 

On  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a  young  prince  upon 
the  throne,  Edward  VL,  and  the  nation  distracted  by 
party  contention;  his  stay  was,  in  consequence,  short, 
though  advantageous  offers  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  prolong  it,  and  he  proceeded  to  France,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  time  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Metz 
was  raised,  early  in  the  year  1553,  on  which  he  reluc- 
tantly composed  a  poem,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
fi'iends,  as  several  other  poets  of  his  acquaintance  had 
previously  celebrated  that  achievement. 
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1*0  the  French,  at  this  period  of  hin  life,  Buchanan 
wiEis  much  dttachedy  and  they^  nvMi  their  character^- 
istic  vanity,  wished  to  k|)pr^riate  ab  their  own,  a  poet, 
the  splendour  of  Whos^  reputsktion  shed  a  glory  round 
the  country  to  whitih  hii^  n^ne  ivas  a^ociated.  The 
1irai*nlth  of  his  attachtnent,  he  expressed  in  a  poem, 
Adventus  In  GalUam,  whieh  he  wrote  about  this  time. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed  a 
tegent  in  the  college  of  Boncourt  ^  In  the  year  1555, 
he  became  preceptor  to  Timoleon  de  Cosse,  son  of  the 
celebrated  Marshal  Count  de  Brissac,  who  then  gov^- 
erned  the  French  dominions  in  It^ly^  whither  Buchaiiati 
was  invited  to  attend  his  pUpil,  and  with  whom  he  re>^ 
sided  for  five  years  Occasionally  there  and  in  Fnuice. 
The  mat^hal,  like  the  most  eminent  heroes  of  antiquity, 
cultivated  the  liberal  arts  amid  the  din  <^  arms,  and^ 
in  the  camp  itself,  enjoyed  the  society  of  learned  men; 
and  Buchanan,  who  in  a  college  had  nothing  of  the 
pedagogue  but  the  cap,  \vas  an  honoured  guest,  not 
only  at  his  table,  but  was  even  called  upon,  to  assist  at 
the  deliberations  of  his  military  council*  His  introduc- 
tion originated  in  the  follQwing  circumstance  :~-He 
happened  to  enter  an  apartment  contiguous  to  the  hall 
in  which  the  marshal  and  his  officers  were  engaged  in 
discussing  some  measure  of  great  importance,  and  on 
being  arrested  by  their  debates,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  murmuring  hii^  disapprobation  of  the  opinion  sup- 
ported by  the  majority*  One  of  the  generals  smiled  Bt 
this  intrusion,  but  the  marshal  having  invited  Buchanan 
into  the  council,  and  enjoined  him  to  deliver  his  senti- 
ments without  restraint,  he  explained  his  reasons  df 
dissent  with  a  perspicuity  which  amazed  both  Brissac 
and  his  officers,  and  in  the  issue,  his  suggestions  were 
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found  to  have  been  ontctdar.  His  pupil  did  ci^t 
both  to  the  discerninent  of  his  father,  and  the  care  of 
kis  preceptor;  his  litenury  attainments  were  i^pectable, 
and  he  closed  a  brilliant  caieer  by  a  soldier's  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  before  the  walls  of  Mucidan, 

His  philosophical  poem,  De  Sphaenit  which  he  left 
'  unfinished,  was  probably  commenced  about  this  titne, 
as  it  is  addressed  to  his  interesting  pupil,  but  his  chief 
attention,  he  tdis  us  himself,  wss  directed  to  the  study 
of  Theology,  to  enable  him  to  decide  upon  the  contro- 
versies which  then  agitated  Chiistendom*  He  had  eorly 
perceived  the  absurdities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ret 
ligion ;  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  its  priesthood, 
had  furnished  him  with  rich  topics  of  vehement  satirical 
castigation,  and  the  persecution  he  had  endured,  he 
candidly  avows,  strengthened  his  estrangement  from 
the  cause,  but  a  mind  like  his  was  incapable  of  resting 
satisfied  with  superficial  inquiry  on  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance.  He,  therefore,^  deliberately  examined 
the  grounds  c^  his  fiutb,  and  the  consequence  was,  a 
firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ret 
formers,  and,  on  his  return  to  his  own  country,  an  open 
profession  of  adherence  to  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  date  of  his  return  is  not  exactly 
ascertained^  but  his  connexion  with  the  fitmily  of  Brissac 
terminated  in  1560,  when  the  civil  war  had  already 
commenced  in  France,  and  the  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  had  triumphed  in  Scotland. 

While  last  in  France,  severs}  of  his  poetical  works 
were  finished.  In  1558,  he  addressed  an  ode  to  the 
Count  de  Brissac,  after  the  capture  of  Vircelli:  and  on 
the  28th  July,  1554,  he  dedicated  to  the  same  noble- 
man, his  tragedy  of  Jephthes.    In  1556,  the  first  ^eci- 
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is  Psalms  appeared ;  and,  in  155J,  his  trftnala- 

le  Alcestes  of  Euripides,  inscribed  to  Margaret, 
of  Francis  I.   a  munificent  protectoress  of 

(,  afterwards  married  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

he  celebrated  the  surrender  of  Calais  in  an  ode. 
Buchanan,  while  in  France,  had  courted,  by  an 
Epithalamium  on  her  marriage  with  Francis,  the  notice 
of  Marj',  his  lovely  and  accompUshed  Queen,  ere  yet 
her  sky  was  overcast,  and  when  not  a  speck  on  her 
most  distant  horizon  portended  the  future  storms  which 
were  to  overwhelm  her.  At  her  return  to  Scotland 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  during  the  few  first 
months,  when  her  government  was  intrusted  to  the 
wisest  privy  council,  perhaps,  ever  Scotland  saw,  com- 
posed of  men  at  that  lime  sincerely  devoted  to  her 
service,  and  whom  common  prudence  might  have 
attached  to  her  for  ever,  she  chose  the  Poet  to  assist 
her  in  her  classical  studies,  and  every  afternoon  was 
accustomed  to  read  along  with  him  a  portion  of  Livy, , 
The  condescensions  of  royalty  win  upon  the  sturdiest, 
and  aided  by  the  fascinating  and  el^ant  manners  of  a 
beautiful  princess,  in  the  full  blootn  and  freshness  of 
youth,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  young  sovereign  be- 
came an  object  of  ardent  ■  admiration  to  Buchanan. 
This  he  expressed  in  the  dedication  of  his  Psalms,  a 
poetical  tribute,  equally  admired  for  the  charms  of  its 
versification,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  compliment  it 
conveys.  The  first  complete  edition  of  thePsalms,  to 
which  this  was  affixed,  was  published  without  a  date, 
but  it  must  have  been  soon  after  Mary  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, and  before  she  had  forfeited  the  esteem  of  her 
friends  by  her  misconduct  She  rewarded  her  tutor  for 
his  services,  by  conferring  upon  lum  the  temporalities 
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of  Crossragwell  Abbey,  1^64,  vac 
Quintin  KeoDedy,  brother  t^Bac 
the  Earl  of  Caasillia,  and  valued  ai 
Scottish  currency.^   Buchanan's 
however,  to  the  Reformed  religio: 
his  country,  placed  him  in  direct 
ruling— and  they  are  generally  ai 
Maty,  a  love  of  despotism  in  th 
piracy  in  the  church.    In  these  circumstances  he  held 
ber  favour  by  a  veiy  precarious  tenure,  and  thereforea 
^cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  J 
which  he  was  conscientiously  attached. 

In  the  same  year  he  prepared  for  the  press,  a  collec- 
tion of  Satires,  Fratres  Fraterrimi,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed his  keenest  irony,  and  most  vehement  indigna- 
Hoa  against  the  fooleries  and  impurities  of  the  perish 
church,  and  finished  his  Franciscanus,  which  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  earl  of  Moray.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
been  liberally  educated,  and  was  the  friend  of  learning 
and  virtue,  was  Buchanan's  special  patron ;  as  <x>m- 
mendator  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews,  he  enjoyed  the 
right  of  nominating  the  Principal  of  St.  Leonard's 
College,  and  a  vacancy  occurring  about  the  year  1566, 
he  placed  him  at  the  head  of  that  seminary. 

In  the  year  1567,  Buchanan  ^lublished  another  col- 
lection, consisting  of  Elegise  Silvae  Hendecasyllabt. 
From  a  letter  prefixed  to  this  publication,  he  would 
seem  to  have  continued  in  some  occupation  at  court, 
at  least  till  July  15^.  In  November  of  that  year,  his 
name  appears  as  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  faculty 
quaestors'  accounte  in  the  University  of  St  Andrews, 
where  he  now  fixed  his  residence.  The  chamber  which 
he  issaidtohaveoccupied,  as  Principal  of  St.  Leonard's, 
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/ate  dwelling  house,  and  is  supposed 

scarcely  any  transformation.    An 

itents,  1544,  has  been  preserved,  it 

not  likely  the  furniture  was  more 

["he  following  is  a  copy.    lu  the  irst 

s,  the  fore  side  of  aik,  and  thenorth 

fir.    Item,  ane  feather  bed,  and  ane 

white  plaid  of  four  ells,  and  ane  covering  woven  o'er 

with  images.    Item,  another  auld  bed  of  harden,  filled 

vith  straw,  with  an  covering  of  green.     Item,  ane  cod. 

ttem,  an  inrower  of  buckram,  of  five  breds,  part  green,^ 

part  red  to  zaillow.     Item,  ane  Flanders  counter  of  the 

middlin  kind.     Item,  ane  little  buird  for  the  studzie. 

Item,  ane  form  of  fir,  and  ane  little  letterin  of  aik  on  the 

side  of  the  bed,  with  an  image  of  St.  Jerome.     Item,  ane 

stool  of  elm,  with  an  other  chair  of  little  price.  Item,  ane 

chimney,  weighing'*     Item,  ane  chandler,  weighing** 

The  emoluments  of  this  -office  may  be  guessed  at, 

j&om  an  opinion  which  he  gave  anent  the  reformation 

of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  printed  No.  Sof  the 

Appendix  to  I>f.  Irvine's  life  of  Buchanan,  a  work  of 

much  erudition,  which  they  who  wish  to  be  acquainted 

with  the  literature  of  that  age,  may  not  only  read,  but 

study  with  advantage.     He  proposed  to  appropriate  the 

three  colleges,  one  to  Humanity,  another  to  Philosophy, 

and  the-  third  to  Divinity,  and  the  allowance  "  for  the 

Prindpall  and  tuc  servants,"  he  settled  at  "  tuo  quarls 

of  ale,  tuo  bread  of  16  unce  the  bread,  ane  quarter  of 

mutton,  or  equivalent  in  silver, -on  the  first  day  two 

shilling  :**  and  in  the  "  wadges  of  the  persons,'*  **  the 

Prindpall"  stands  at  "  ane  hundreth  punds."     Perhaps 

this  might  exceed  the  revenue  of  the  Prindpal  of  St 

Letaiard's,  when  Buchanan  held  it ;  for  excepting  the 
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Aott  time  of  Moray's  regency,  there  was  little  liberal* 
ily  ^shown  by  the  government  of  Scotland,  pr  the  mpbleSf 
either  towards  the  professors  of  learning,  or  the  prjeach* 
ers  of  the  gospel,  during  the  whole  scramble  for  Ifaal 
wealth  which  had  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  church  c^ 
Rome,  although  never  could  Scotland  boast  of  more 
disinterested,  zealous,  and  successful  teachers. 

As  Principal  of  the  college,  Buchanan  delivered 
occasional  prelections  oa  Xheplogy,  and  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  clergy,  and  other  learned  men  in  the 
district,  held  for  expounding  the  Scriptures,  then  style4 
the  exercise  of  Prophesying,  he  exhibited  proofs  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  oracles  of  God.  In  the 
University  his  character  stood  high,  as  in  the  Public 
Register,  he  is  called  **  Poetarum  nostrae  memoriae 
fadle  princeps,''  but  be  never  was  either  rector  or  dean 
of  ibe  faculty  of  Arts.  His  name  occurs  three  times 
in  1567-8-9,  as  one  of  the  dean's  assessors.  From  the 
year  1563,  till  the  year  1567*  he  had  the  honour  of  a 
B&At  in  the  General  Assemjbly  as  a  ^*  Doctor,''  and  was 
aowstant  member  of  their  most  important  committees. 
In  this  last  year  he  was  chosen  moderator. 

Hitherto  Buchanan's  life  had  been  that  of  a  Poet, 
3d)Qlar,  and  Theolo^n,  the  situation  of  his  country 
at  this  period^  called  him  to  mingle  in  the  arena  of 
politics.  Queen  Mary,  who  had  rashly  married  Darnly, 
discovered,  when  too  late,  that  she  had  bound  herself 
to  a  headstrong  fool,  incapable  of  estimating  the  value, 
or  returning  the  affection  of  an  accomplished  woman. 
His  conduct,  which  no  lady  of  inferior  rank,  had  she 
been  his  wiie,  could  have  endured,  outraged  every  feel- 
ing, and. estranged  every  sentiment  of  affection,  which 
Us  high  spirited  consorts-queen  had  ever  borne  him,  and 
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'  love  turaed  to  bate,  the  most  furious  of  the  human  pas. 
sions,  utged  the  unhappy  Princess  to  a  series  of  actions^ 
which  lost  her  the  affections  of  her  subjects,  the  regard 
©f  her  friends,  and  the  possession  of  her  throne.    In  an 
evil  hour  she  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  put  herself 
in  the  power  of  an  envious  and  malicious  rival,  Eliza* 
beth^  who,  under  pretext  that  she  could  neither  afford 
her  assistance,  nor  treat  her  with  courtesy  while  her 
character  remained  aspersed,  induced  the  unfortunate 
exile  to  submit  her  cause  to  her  decision,  and  then  sum- 
moned both  her  and  her  subjects,  as  parties,  before  her 
tribunal.     The  Regent,  Moray,  was  forced  by  his  cir- 
cumstances, to  undertake  the  ungracious  task  of  appear-^ 
ing  as  the  accuser  of  his  sister  and  sovereign,  and  in 
the  performance  of  this  painful  duty,  was  assisted  by 
Buchanan,  who  attended  him  to  the  conference  at  York 
and  Westminster,  1568-9,  and  drew  up  in  Latin,  "  A 
detection  of  the  doings  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots."     » 
The  Quixotic  admirers  of  Mary  in  later  times,  like 
the  prince  of  China  in  the  Persian  tales,   who  "fevered 
and  grew  frantic  for  the  miniature  of  Solomon's  mis*- 
tress,  have  raved  about  an  imaginary  picture  of  perfec- 
tion till  they  actually  believed  in  its  reality,    and, 
betrayed  by  the  illusion,  have  abused  without  mercy, 
both  Moray  and  Buchanan,  for  their  conduct  on  this 
occasion :  yet  none  of  Mary's  cotemporary  advocates 
could  disprove  the  statements  they  brought  forward, 
when  not  only  her  fame,  but  her  liberty,  and  all  that 
was  dear  to  her  on  earth,  demanded  the  proof.    The 
allegations  admitted  [of  so  easy  a  refutation,  if  false, 
that  nothing  but  the  fact  of  their  being    time,    can 
account  for  their  reniaining  uncontroverted  ;  and,  put- 
iirig  the  letters  and  sonnets  out  of  the  question,  ^«  Th§ 
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simple  and  uncontroverted  history  of  Mary's  proceed- 
ings/* as  Dr.  Irvine  remarks,  <<  from  the  period  of  her 
pretended  reconciliation  with  Damly,  to  that  of  her 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  exhibits  such  sti'ong  moral 
evidence  of  her  criminality,  as  it  seems  impossible  for 
an  unprejudiced  mind  to  resist'' 

Much  of  the  obloquy  which  Buchanan  has  incurred, 
originated  from  a  mistake  in  attributing  to  him,  Actio 
contra  Marium,  the  production  of  another,  and  his 
honest  fame  is  indebted  to  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Laing, 
for  a  discovery  which  exempts  him  from  the  imputation 
of  having  written  a  malignant  invective  against  the 
sovereign,  he  certainly  at  one  time  respected  and  ad- 
mired. The  Detection,  as  originally  written  by  Buchanan 
was  a  concise  historical  deduction  of  facts,  preceding 
the  marriage    with  Bothwell,  such  as  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  understanding  the  subject,  and  vindicating 
the  proceedings  of  the  nobles,  composed  with  chaste 
and  classical  precision,  keen,  but  not  virulent.     The 
Actio^  produced  by  one  of  the  satellites  of  Elizabeth,  is 
as  violent  and.ungentlemanly  as  any  of  the  apologies  for 
Queen  Mary,  and  contains  sentiments  directly  the  re-^ 
verse  of  Buchanan's,  *'  qui  vero  regem,  qui  vera  est  in 
terris  Dei  imago,"  **  princeps  Dei  imaginen^  refert  in 
terns.    Qui  igitur  magestatem  laedit  Deum  laedit." 
That  a  prince  is  the  true  image  of  God  upon  earth,  and, 
that  he  who  offended  majesty,  offends  God,  could  never 
have  occurred  as  i^guments  to  the  author  of  De  jure; 
regni  apud  Scotos,  who,  upon  every  occasion,  inculcated 
the  accountability  of  princes  for  their  misconduct 

The  Detection,  which  was  strictly  an  official  paper, 
was  left  by  Buchanan  in  England,  when  he  returned 
with  the  Earl  of  Moray  to  Scotland,  in  the  beginning 
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of  1569$  and  was  published  at  London,  in  1571,  wiUi 
the  Actio  annexed  in  Italic  print  The  authors  of  both  ^ 
were  sufficiently  known  at  the  time,  but  the  names  of 
neither  were  affixed  to  the  title  page,  and,  as  usually 
happens  in  such  cases,  in  a  few  years,  the  name  of  the 
least  celebrated  of  the  two  was  forgotten  by  the  public, 
and  both  perform toces  were  currently,  circulated  as 
*'  Buchanan's  Detection,"  &c. 

The  Earl  of  Moray,  whose  name  is  embalmed  in  the 
remembrance  of  his  country,  as  the  Good  Regent, 
having,  soon  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  fallen  by  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  whom  he  had  formerly  pardoned, 
Buchanan  dreaded  that  this  was  but  part  of  a  plan,  con- 
certed by  the  house  of  Hamilton,  for  forwarding  their 
attempts  upon  the  Scottish  throne,  to  which  they  were 
the  next  heirs ;  and,  under  these  impressions,  address- 
ed, <<  Ane  admonitioun  direct  to  the  trew  Lordis, 
maintenaris  of  justice,  and  obedience  to  the  Kingis 
grace/'  Of  which  two  editions  were  printed  by  Robert 
Lekprevick,  at  Stirling,  in  the  year  ld7Q-«l.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  rouse  the  nobility  to  repress  the  disorderly, 
punish  the  abettors  of  sedition,  and  protect  the  young 
king  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  his  life  {  and 
he  draws  s^  forcible  picture  of  the  selfish  politics  of  ,the 
Hamiltons,  which  he  considered  the  source  of  the  cala- 
mities of  the  nation.  This  tract  is  written  with  a 
power,  energy,  and  elegance,  equal  to  any  of  the  best 
prose  compositiotis  of  that  age,  and  leads  us  to  regret; 
that  Buchanan  had  not  cultivated  more  a  language  in 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  excd.  The  only 
other  production  of  his,  in  the  Scottish  tongue,  is 
another  tract  entitled  Chamaelon,  a  severe  satire  upon 
the  wavering  politics  of  Secretary    Maitland.    The 
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Secret ary,  who  had  heard  something  of  this  perform- 
ance, and  suspected  that  Lekprevick  was  printing  it  in 
^Edinburgh,  repeatedly  searched    his    house-— on  the 
14th  of  April,  1571>  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  for  the 
third  time— without  being  able  to  obtain  the  manuscript. 
He,  however,  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  publication 
At  the  time ;  but  a  copy,  preserved  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.,  dated  1570,   was  printed  in  the  Miscellanea 
Scotica,  London,  1710,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly 
reprinted. . 

Buchanan,  during  the  regency  of  Moray  appears  to 
have  been  director  of  the  chancery,  an  office  whidi  he 
held  only  a  short  time,  and  probably  resigned  on  being 
appointed  lord  privy  seal,  under  the  Regent  Lennox, 
in  the  year  1570.  In  tlie  same  year  he  was  intrusfed 
by  the  privy  council  with  the  important  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  young  king,  now  in  his  fourth  year, 
and  had  associated  with  him,  Mr.  Peter  Young,  to  aid 
in  the  literary  instruction ;  and  the  commendators  of 
Cambuskenneth  and  Dryburgh,  David  and  Adam  Ers- 
Icine,  both  related  to  the  noble  family  of  Marr,  to 
superintend  his  sports  and  bodily  accomplishments. 

The  plan  of  James*  education  was  wisely  framed  ;  it 
included  the  learned  languages— arithmetic,  geography, 
astronomy,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  history.  In  the  exer- 
cise in  composition  prescribed  to  the  royal  pupil,  more 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  improvement  in 
the  vernacular  language,  than  was  common  at  that 
period  ;  and  Dr.  M^Crie,  [in  his  life  of  Andrew  Mel- 
ville,3  thinks  it  is  highly  probsible  that,  **  The  Essayes 
of  a  Prentice  in  the  divine  art  of  Poesie,'*  consisted 
chiefly  of  exercises  performed  by  him  at  the  direction 
of  bis  teachei's.     Great  care  was  taken  to  instruct  him 
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in  modern  historyi  and  especially  the  history  of  the  na« 
tion  over  which  he  was  to.  rule ;  and,  next,  to  imbuing 
his  mind  with  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue.  It 
was  Buchanan's  great  concern  to  give  him  just  views 
of  the  nature  of  goveminent»  and  what  was  incumbent 
on  the  king  of  a  free  people. 

Of  the  uncourtly  discipline  to  which,  when  a  child, 
James  was  subjected,  two  instances  have  been  recorded. 
The  king  having  coveted  a  tame  sparrow  that  belonged 
to  his  playfellow,  the  master  of  Marr,  after  attempting 
in  vain  to  induce  him  to  part  with  it,  endeavouring  to 
take  it  by  force,  killed  it  in  the  attempt.  Erskine's 
lamentation  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite,  brought 
Buchanan,  who,  on  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stancesi,  boxed  the  ears  of  the  young  monarch,  telling 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  himself  a  true  bird 
of  a  bloody  nest.  > 

On  the  other  occasion,  a  theme  which  had  one  day 
been  prescribed  to  the  royal  pupil,  was  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  other  noblemen^  during  the 
reign  of  James  III.  After  dinner,  he  was  diverting 
himself  with  the  master  of  Marr,  and  as  Buchanan,  who 
in  the  meantime  was  intent  on  reading,  found  himself 
annoyed  by  <  their  obstreperous  mirth,  he  desired  the 
king  to  desist ;  no  attention  being  paid  to  this  mild  re- 
quest, he  threatened  to  accompany  his  next  injunction 
with  something  more  forcible.  James,  who  had  been 
tickled  with  the  quaint  application  of  the  apologue 
mentioned  in  his  theme,  replied,  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  who  would  bell  the  cat.  On  which,  his  venerable 
preceptor  threw  aside  his  book  with  indignation,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  delinquent,  that  species  of  discipline 
which  is  deemed  most  ignominious.     The  Countess  of 
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Mazr»  being  attracted  by  tiie  ncailing  wiucb  ensued, 
liast^aed  ta  the  spoU  and  talmig  the  royal  sufierer  in 
\kesr  arms,  draoanded  of  Budianaa  how  he  presumed  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  *<  The  Lord's  anointed/'  To  wUch 
Saehanaa  is  reported  to  have  r^Ued :  '<  Madam,  I  have 
Mrhipt  his  *••• ;  you  may  kiss  it  if  you  please.*** 

As  James  adi^aaced  in  life,  and  personal  chastisement 

could  not  with  propiiety  be  administered,  Buchanan 

bad  recourse  to  methods  of  repro<tf  adapted  to  his 

years,  and  intended  to  produce  effect  at  the  time,  and 

be  afterwards  remembered.    Dr.  Irvine  thus  notices  an 

inatance :  ^*  One  of  the  earliest  propensities  which  he 

[ZJames]  discovered,  was  an  excessive  attachment  to 

ikvourites ;  and  this  weakness,  which  ought  to .  have 

been  abandoned  with*  the  other  characteristics  of  child- 

'  hood,  continued  to  retain  its  ascendency  during  every 

slage  of  his  lii*e.    His  facility  in  complying  witii  every 

request,  alarmed  the  sagacity  of  Buchanan.    On  the 

soitfaority  of  th^  poet's  nephew,  Cbytraeus  has  recorded 

a  ludicrous  expedient  which  he  adopted  for  the  purpose 

of  correctiii^  his  pupil's  conduct     He  presented  the 

young  king  with  two  papers,  which  he  requested  him 

to  sign ;  and  James,  after  having  slightly  interrogated 

him  respecting  their  contents,  readily  affixed  his  signa« 


*  This  story^  it  should^  however,  be  remarked,  u  ^ven  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Mackencie,  who  bore  no  good  will  to  Buchanan  and  wlio  was  an  idftlater 
of  royalty.  That  Buchanan  did  inflict  cQi;poipil  cfaafttiiement  on  the  boy, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  if  he  saw  it  necessary,  tie  was  not  the  man  to  be 
scared  by  any  ima^ary  sacredness  of  roysl  skin,  but  that  he  returned  so 
rode  an  answer,  is  not  at  all  likdy;  nor  is  It  probable  that  Lady  Erskine 
would  interfere  to  prevent  their  jmgSi  from  bekig  prc^erly  castigate  i  for  Sir 
Jsmes  Melville  tells  us  that  she  too  *'  kept  the  king  in  awe  ;*'  and  her  known 
character  for  wisdom,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  she  would  second  rather 
than  thwart  the  due  application  of  the  rod. 

VOL,   I.  d 
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tare  to  eacli^  without  the  precaulSaa  of  eren  a  cursory 
perusal.  One  of  -them  Wets  a  foranal'  transfer  of  -die 
regal  autiiority  for  the  jqoiaee  of  fifteen  days.  Having 
quitted  the  royal  prefien^e)  one  of  the 'cMfftiei;s  acc08t-> 
edfaim  with  hii^  Usual  saluttti(m;  bat  hB' announced 
himself  in  the  ijew  chaf adter  Of  ft  sovereign,  and,  withr 
that  humour  for  whSeh  hi3  was  distingi^k^d,  began  to 
assuitie  the  denHeanoiir  of  royd^ty.  He  afl^Wards  pre^ 
serv^  the  saine  deportment  towterd»  the  king  himself; 
and  when  James  expressed  his  amazement  at  such  ex* 
traor(finary  conduct,  Buchanan  temitided  him  of  his 
having  resigned  the  crown.  This  repfy  <4id  not  tend' 
to  lessen  the  monarches  surprise,  and  lie  began  to  sus-- 
pect  his  preceptor  of  derangement.  Buehanah  then' 
produced  ^e  instrument  by  which  he  was  formally  in-  '- 
vested ;  and  with  the  authority  of  a  tiitor,  proceeded 
to  remind  him  of  thfe  absurdity  of  assenting  to  petitions^ 
in  so  rash  a'  manner.**  ♦' 

The  discipline  of  Buchanan  was  unibrtiinately  not- 
well  supported  in  its  most  essential  department*  He 
had  undiertaken  his  task  from  purely  disinterested  mo- 
tives,  and  no  inducement  of  selfish  emolument,  <!^'; 
family  advantage,  prompted  him  to  swerve  from  the 
rigid  p€»'fbrmance  of  his' duty;  but  Young,  his  assist- 
ant, looked  forward  to  the  results  of  ingratiating  him- 
self with  his  pupil,  and  pursued  the  course  which  tend- 
ed to  advance  his  prospects,  by  flattering  the  vanily  ot 
the  young  king.  The  cdnsequencte  w*ai8  natural  j  the 
adulation  of  this  sycophant,  produced  the  worst  effects 
upon  the  youthful  mmd  of  James,  alienated  him  from 
the  wholesome  instructions  of  Bcrehfilian,  and  nourished 
the  vices  whif  h  it  was  his  oflSce  to  correct.  The  royal 
youth,  indeed,  became  a  good  scholar^  but  this  early. 
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AaJH^fjr  dipcaTed  hU.  faearti  and  destroyed  the  moral 
f^^iqgs.of  aimiid]iot.iiatiiraUy  rt  _    ^ 

Jj9i9e9  «fterFArda  promoted  Youdg ;  but  throi^  li& 
he  hated  Bucbaoao*.  ahhough  when  hia  own  rqiutation 
^  iO^Manhip  waa  coiicmied,  he  had  no  objectioiis  to 
oc^oeat  it  with  that  of  his  teacher,  bb  in  the  foUomhg 
itifltanc^  ;  At  the  diiputation.  which  was  held  by  the 
.JSdinhur^hprofessocs^.  before  his  majesty,  in  the  royal 
ffhapel  of  Stirling^  c«eof  the  English  didctors  expressed 
.bis  admiratton  at  thie  fluency  and  elcganile  of  his  Latinw 
My :  'VAU  the  wodd»''  ^replied  tbe.]dng»  ^*  knows  that 
my  master,  George  Buchanan,  was  a  great  master  in 
that  faculty..    I  fi>Bow  hts  p»nunetation  both  of  the 
.latin  andjGceei^  9nd  sin  acnrry  <hat  my  peqile  of 
.England do  not  the  lil^  ):for  certainly  their. piY>nanda- 
tion  utterly  spoib  i  tte  grace .  of  those  two  leaxned 
Iangnagis«    But  you  see  sli  the  anivtraity,  and  leasHied 
men  of  Scotland^  express  the  true  and  natire  pronunci- 
ation of  both*'*  , 

Buchanan'B  situation  as  lord  privy  seal,  efatitted  him 
,to.^  beat  in  Padiament,.  in  whose  procfeedii^sihe  took 
jdki)  active  <part^  and  was  appointed^  a:  cemmissioner  oh 
several,  occasions  of  considerable  im|K>rtanGei  In  1^78, 
h^  f^rfided  one  of  a  num^ous  commiMdn,  ibndn^ 
whom  were  the  Earki  of  MorfccMi  and  Bucfaan^  .Arcfa- 
bisb(^.  Adattispn^  Craig^  and  Arbuthnot^  IViacipai  of 
Kind's  College^.  Aberdeen,!  to  exatnine  and  d^eatthe 
.  hw$ .  of.  ih^ .  land*  JPmm  some; :  c^use,  this  pisti .  was 
n^Yer  cairied  into  exeq^^tioo^  ^i!^noistence>tbempr& 
to  be  mpft^i,  a$ibe  uniled  trisdom  of  this  oommittee 
mglA  bay^  prodjyM^.  •  if  »Qt^^  at  leart^'  an  e^- 

amj^l^  Ip£  In#ftti9iable^  adyantagfe  t<l;.  their  poeterityi  that 
pf  eUdtiiif  ordel',  pcecifiictf^  aik^  €»AntaoQ  sense,  but  of 
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a  eonfiiBed:  unwiddy  mass  of  acts^  oReaa  intnteiligibk, 
and  not  unfirequendy  at  variance  mth  each  oUier  • 
•whose  existenoe»  in  the  statute  books,  serve  <mly  to 
pecplex,  and  frequently  to  create  litigation. 

He  was  induded  also  in  two  commtesions  respecting 
education.  The  one,  for  sup^ying  a  proper  Latin 
grammar^  to  be  substituted  by  authority  in  all  the  schools, 
in  place  of  the  variety  at  that  time  generally  taught 
Buchanan's  part  of  the  performance  was  prosody.  The 
grammar  was  finished,  but  did  not  long  continue  in  use. 
The  other,  to  inspect  and  reform  the  universities  and  col- 
leges within  the  realm,  to  diq^iace  unqualified  teachers, 
and  provide  perscms  more  competent  in  their  room. 
The  commissioners,  accordingly,  as  an  *  experiment, 
proposed  a  scheme  of  reformation  for  St  Andrews, 
which  was  ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parliament,  on  the 
lltb  November,  1579,  but  repealed  when  reformation 
principles  began  to  retrograde.  Besides  these,  he  was, 
in  the  year  1578,  associated  in  a  commission  for  exam- 
ining a  **  Book  of  the  Policy  of  the  Kirk." 

With  the  Regents,  Murray,  Lesmox,  and  Marr, 
Buchanan  was  cordtally  united;  but  Morton,  while 
pursuii^  his  schemes  of  personal  aggrandisement,  for- 
feited both  the  favour  of  the  nation,  and  ofiended  those 
whose  official  situation  gave  them  influence  over  the 
young  king.  He  was,  in  consequence,  displaced  from 
the  regency,  and  Buchanan  was  associated  with  other 
offik^ers  of  state,  in  the  privy  council  appointed  for  direct- 
ing the  young  monarch,  during  the  short  time  Mortod 
was  out  of  office.  On  the  return  of  the  eari  to  power, 
this  council  waa^  of  course,  dissolved,  and  it  does  not 
appear  cgiain  that  he  ever  afterwards  held  any 
political  omoe ;  hbnephewy  Thomas  BuchanaUt  having 
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been  appointed  keeper  of  the  piivy  seal,  in- April,  1578. 
Such,  however,  was  the  importance  attached  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  political  favour  of  Buchanan  about  this 
time,  that  in  a  list^  still  preserved,  of  persons  whom  she 
wifl9ied  to  attach  to  her  interest  by  pensions,  his  name 
stands  valued  at  one  hundred  pounds,  then  no  despi^ 
cable  sum,  and  equal  to  the  estimated  price  of  sev^al 
noble  earls.  But  he  does  not  [appear  to  have  had 
the  honour  of  revising  the  bribe,*  nor  are  there  any 
traces  of  his  ever  having  known  that  such  an  intentton 
existed. 

Amid  all  his  numerous  avocations,  hi^  whole  soul 
seems  to  have  been  intensely  bent  upon  forming,  in  the 
mind  of  the  king,  tiiose  principles  which  alone  elevate 
the  character,  and  secure  the  happiness  of  a  first  magis- 
trate in  a  free  state.     That  he  failed  our  forefathers 
had  cause  to  lament ;  but  they  who  participate  in  the 
blessings  of  the  British  constitution,  should  venerate        Ai  ' 
the  memory  of  a  man,   who  urged  and  illustrated        U  f 
those  principles  which  were  practically  exemplified  in   _     *  \, 
1688,  and  to  which  the  House  of  Hanover  sokly  owe         /  ' 
whatever  right  they  possess  to  the  crown. 

In  1576  he  prepared  his  Baptistes  for  the  press,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  young  king  in  a  strain  which  too 
seldom  meets  the  royal  ear ;  it  is  like  a  solemn,  pro- 
phetical admonition,  in  which  his  venerable  preceptor 
frees  himself  from  any  blame  which  might  itrise  from 
the  consequences  of  his  pupiPs  misconduct ;  and  with 
an  anxiety  but  too  well  grounded,  warns  him  against 
.  forsaking  the  instructions  of  his  youth :  "  Tliis  circum- 
stance,*' says  he,  "may  seem  to  bear  a  more  peculiar 
reference  to  you,  that  it  clearly  discloses  the  punish- 
ment of  tyrants,  and  the  misery  which  awaits  them  even 
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when  their  prosperity,  seems  at  the  height*  That  yoi^ 
should  now  acqiiire  such  Jknowledget  I  ccmsider  as  not 
only  exp«di(3nt  but  ev^n  i^^essaryv  ui  order  .that  jou 
^nay  early  bfs^^  to  Jh^to.  what  you  ought  ever  to  shun. 
I  therefore;  wish,  this  Fork  to  remain  as  a  \iritness  to 
^osterityk  tbat^i;  impeUed  by  evil  covimsellprs,  or  suf- 
fering, the  UoentiOiiSQfss  of  royalty  to  prevail  over  a  yir*- 
Jtuous  education^  you  should  hereafter  be  guilty  of  any 
improper  conduct^  the  fault  may  be  imputec^  not  t^ 
yolir  pii^eptoirsi  but  to  yau  who  have  not  obeyed  their 
salutary  admonitions." 

In  SiiAJlar  laQguf^e»  and  with  increasing  anxiety, 
as  if  **  ag6  had  imparted  its  mystical  lore,"  three  years 
!afterwacds>  h?  inscribed  to  him  the  most  important  of 
nU  his  wriking&s  except  his  Histoiy,  the  treatise,  De  jure 
Hc^i  apud  Scotos :  '<  I  have  deeioed,"  says  the  vener- 
able teacher^  ^*  [this^  publication  expedient,  that  it  may 
at  onee  testify  my  z^al  for  your  service,  and  admonish 
you  of  your  duty  to  i^e  community."  Then,  after 
sontLe  compliments  to  his  docility^  he  adds :  <<  Yet  am  I 
compelled  to  eptertain  some  slight  degree  of  suspicion, 
lest  evil  comm,unication»  the  alluring  nurse  of  the  vices, 
i^ould  lend  im  unhappy  impulse  to  your  still  tender 
jntnd  f.  especially  as  I  am  not  ignorant  with  what  facility 
Jth^  external  senses  yield  to.  seduction.  I  have  therefore 
«ent  you  this  treatise^  not  only  as  an  advice,  but  even 
as  an  importunate,  and  sometimes  impudent,  exhorter, 
to  direct  you»  9t  this  critical  period  of  life,  safely  past 
t}^  dangerpijis  rocks  of  adulation  ;  not  merely  to  point 
Wt  the  path,  bu;t  to  k^ep  ypu  in  it,  and  if  you  should 
deviate,  to . :  reprove  and-  reclaim  your  wanderings ; 
.  whkh  monitor  if  ypu  obey,  you  will  ensure  tranquillity 
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to  jomwifand  your  Gaaaify^  and  transiait  jourgloiy  to 
ihe  most  remote  posterity/' 

'  lli£3  tt^fttise;  now  first  publifhed,  had  been  original^ 
ly  wntten  as  a  defence  of  the  prcfeeed&igs  ot  the  frietiib 
^f  freedom^  "with  i^gfaard  to  Kheir  treatmeiit  of  the  (peeni 
dnd  does^^  not  entet*  upon  the  discassion  of  a  nft^ely  iMid 
question,  tA  to  her  partidpation  in  \he  murder  of  her 
husband,  and  he^  liability  to  pumdhment,  but  cionsidem; 
in  all  ltd  beak'ings,  the  br6ad  but  delicate  quiestionbf 
aHegiancei  and  pronounces  a?  incontrovertible,  what 
in  trttth  it  is  difficult  to  controvert,  that  a  good  govern* 
meht  alone  has  a  right-  to  support,  and  that^  a  bad  mie 
ought  to  be  riBsisted,  and  bad  governors  punished.  At 
this  time  of  its  publication,  it  had  to  combat  ^th  the 
accumulated  prejudices  and  inter^Ms  of  ages  of  ignoi 
ranee  and  supierstition ;  and  every  argiimenti*which  the 
hirefings  of  established  abuses,  or  the  arm  of  Hereditary 
powftriould  caB  fbrth,  was  exerted  to  circumscribe, 
but  as  usual  cotitribuf ed  to  extend,  its  cii^iilatioh.  '  It 
was  read  with  iiiiparalleled  avidity  on  the  cohtinenti 
And  had  obtained  too  deep  rdot  in  the  public  mind  of 
Europe,  to  be  eradicated  by  the  ungrateful,  and  inxbei- 
cile  attempts  of  the  monarch  to  whom  it  was  dedicated 
to  suppress' it.  And  now,  wheuvfte  pirejudices  of  the 
day  are  over,  the  verdict  of  some  of  the  ablest  writ^ri 
of  our  own  time,  has  assigned  it  a  pntnary  station  among 
the  few  books  in  political  science  which  disserve  to  be 
preserved.  •*  The  science,"  says  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, *^  which  teaches  the  fights  of  man,'  the  eloquence 
that  kindles  the  spirit  of  freedom,  had*  for  ages  been 
buiied  with  the  ofher'  monuments  of  the  ^wisdom,  and 
relies  of  the  genius  of  antiquity.  But  the  revival  of 
letters  first  unlocked  qnly  tP  a  few  tli^  .sacred  fountain. 
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The  necessary  labours  of  criticism  and  lexicography 
occupied  the  earlier  scholars,  and  some  time  elapsed 
be&re  the  spirit  of  antiquity  was  transfused  into  its  ad- 
mirers* The  first  man  of  that  period,  who  united  ele* 
gant  learning  to  original  and  masculine  thought,  was 
Buchanan ;  and  he,  too,  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
scholar  who  caught  from  the  ande^t^  the  noble  flame 
of  republican  enthusiasm.  This  praise  is  merited  by  his 
neglected,  though  incomparable,  tract,  De  jure  R^ni, 
in  which  the  principles  of  popular  politics,  and  the 
piaxims  of  a  free  government,  are  delivered  with  a  pre- 
cision, and  enforced  with  an  energy,  which  no  former 
age  had  equalled,  and  no  succeeding  has  surpassed/' 
,  Buchanan  had  experienced  great  vicissitude,  and  the 
space  he  filled  in  the  eye  of  his  cotemporaries,  rendered 
them  anxious  to  preserve  some  authentic  memOTial  of 
so  important  and  varied  a  life ;  and  he,  in  compliance 
with  their  solicitatioi^s,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  wrote 
a  simple  and*dignified  sketch  of  the  varied  fortune 
through  which  he  had  passed.*  The  contrast  between 
this  performance,  and  the  voluminous  memoirs  which 
the  vanity  of  modern  authors  obtrudes  daily  on  the 
public,  is  somewhat  amusing,  and  perhaps,  in  general, 
the  interest  the  public  takes  in  the  life  and  writings  of 
a  man,  may  be  safely  calculated  in  the  inverse  ratio,  of 
the  size  of  his  memoirs,  written  by  himself. 

For  nearly  twenty  yetars,  Buchanan  had  been  em- 
ployed in  collecting,  arranging,  and  writing  his  History 
of  Scotland,  and  his  laborious  life  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close ;  yet  he  still  maintained,  as  he  had  long  done, 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  first  literary,  and 
political  characters  of  the  age,  both  upon  the  continent 

•  Printed  at  the  end  of  this  Essay.  . 
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RTid    in  Britain,  of  which  only  a  very  inconsiderable 

portion  has  been  preserved,  and,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 

there  are  no  hopes  of  its  being  now  much  enlarged.     It 

ivas  originally  collected  by  Dr.  Oliphant,  and  published 

at  London,  lyU-     The  two  following,  written  in  the 

Scottish  language  a  few  years  before  his  death,  have 

been  recovered,  and  show  that  peculiar  vein  of  humour 

w  hich  he  possessed,  even  on  the  most  serious  subjects, 

and  which  never  forsook  him  to  the  last.     They  are 

addressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Randolph,  who  was  Queen 

Elizabeth's  Ambassador  in  Scotland,  and  whose  name 

is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Scottish  history.     The  first, 

published  by  Dr.  M*Crie,  in  his  appendix  to  Melville's 

Life,  from  the  original  in  the  British  Museum,   has  no 

year.     The   other  was  written  from  Stirling,  Augusts 

1577>  and  occurs  in  Mr.  Ruddiman's  Preface. 

To    his  singular  freynd  M.  Randolph,  maister  of 
postes  to  the  queines  g.  of  Ingland.     In  London. 

I  resauit  twa  pair  of  lettres  of  you  sens  my  latter^ 

wryting  to  you.     wyth  the  fyrst  I  ressavit  Marianus 

Scotus,  of  quhylk  I   thank  you  greatly,  and  specialy 

that  your  ingles  men  ar  fund  liars,  in  thair  cronicles 

allegyng  on  hym  sic  thyngs  as  he  never  said.     I  haif 

beyne  vexit  wyth  seiknes  al  the  tyme  sens,  and  geif  I 

had  decessit  ye  suld  haif  losit  both  thankis  and  recom- 

pens.     now  I  most  neid  thank  you,  bot  geif  wear  brekks 

up  of  thys  foly  laitly  done  on  the  border,  than  I  wyl 

hald  the  recompens  as  Inglis  geir.    bot  gif  peace  fol- 

lowis,  and  nother  ye  die  seik  of  mariage,  or  of  the  twa 

symptomes  following  on  mariage,  quhylks  ar  jalozie  and 

cuccaldry,  and  the  gut  carry  not  me  away,  I  most  find 

sum  way  to  pay  or  ceis  kyndnes,  or  ellis,  geifing  up 

kynndes,  pay  zou  w'  evil  wordis,  and,  geif  thys  fas^i 

VOL.  r.  e 
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son  of  dealing  pleasit  me^  I  half  reddy  occasioil  to  be 
angry  wy th  you,  that  haif  wissit  me  to  be  ane  kentyd 
man,  quhylk  in  a  maner  is  ane  centaur  half  man  half 
beast,  and  yet,  for  ane  certaine  consideration,  I  wyl 
pas  over  that  iniury,  imputyng  it  erar  to  your  new  foly 
than  to  aid  wisdome  j  for  geif  ye  had  bein  in  your  ryt 
Wy t  ye  bein  anis  escapit  the  tempesteous  stormes  and 
naufrage  of  mariage,  had  never  enterit  aigane  in  the 
samyng  dangeris.  for  I  dan  not  tak  you  for  ane  Stoik 
philosopher  having  ane  head  inexpugnable  w'  thei 
frenetyk  torraetis  of  Jalozie,  or  ane  cairless  [margin 
skeptik}  hart  that  taks  cuccaldris  as  thyng  indifferent. 
In  this  caise  I  most  neidis  praefer  the  rude  Scottis  wyt 
►bf  Capitaine  Cocburne  to  your  inglis  solomonical  sap- 
ience, quhylk  wery  of  ane  wyfe  deliuret  hh:  to  the 
queyne  againe,  hot  you  deliurit  of  ane  wyfe  castis  your 
self  in  the  samyn  netted  etjerre  potes  dominam  saluis  tot 
testUms  idlam,  and  so  capitaine  cocburne  is  in  better 
case  than  you,  for  his  seiknes  is  in  the  feitte  and  zouris 
in  the  heid.  I  pray  you  geif  I  be  out  of  purpose  thynk 
not  that  I  suld  be  maryit,  bot  rather  consider  your 
^wyn  dangerous  estait,  of  the  quhylk  the  spoking  has 
thus  troublit  my  braine,  and  put  me  so  far  out  of  the 
way.  As  to  my  occupation  at  this  present  tyme,  I  am 
besy  w^  our  story  of  Scotland,  to  purge  it  of  some 
inglis  lyis  and  Scottis  vanitie.  as  to  maister  Knoks  his 
historic  is  in  hys  freindis  handis,  and  thai  are  in  cosulta- 
tion  to  mitigat  sum  part  the  acerbite  of  certain  wordis 
and  sum  taintis  quhair  in  he  has  foUowit  to  much  s"  of 
your  inglis  writairis  as  M.  hal  et  suppilatorem  eius 
Graftone,  &c.  As  to  M/beza,  I  fear  y*  eild  quhylk 
has  put  me  from  verses  making,  sal  deliure  him  sone  a 
Scabie  poetica,  quhylk  war  ane  great  pitye,  for  he  is  ane 
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of  the  most  singular  poets  that  has  beine  thys  lang  tyme. 
as  to  your  great  prasyng  gevin  to  me  in  your  Te,  gief 
ye  scorn  not  I  thank  you  of  luif  and  kyndes  towart  me 
bot  I  am  sorie  of  your  corrupt  iugement  h^ir  I  wald 
say  mony  iniuries  to  you  war  not  yat  my  gut  comandis 
me  to  cesse,  and  I  wyl  also  spair  mater  to  my  nixt 
writings.  Fair-weall  and  God  keep  you.  At  Sterling 
the  sext  of  august 

Be  youris  at  al  power 

G.  Buchanan*   . 

To  Maister  Randolf  Squiar 

Maister  of  Fostes  to  the  Queues  Grace  of  Ingland* 

Maister  I  haif  resavit  diverse  letters  frome  you,  and 
yit  I  haif  ansourit  to  naine  of  thayme ;  of  the  quhylke 
albeit  I  haif  mony  excusis,  as  age,  forgetfulnes,  besines, 
and  disease,  yit  I  wyl  use  nane  as  now,  eccept  my 
sweirnes  and  your  gentilnes ;  and  geif  ye  thynk  nane  of 
theise  sufficient,  content  you  with  ane  confession  of  the 
fait  w^out  fear  of  punition  to  follow  on  my  onkindnes. 
As  for  the  present  I  am  occupiit  in  writyng  of  our 
historie  being  assurit  to  content  few  and  to  displease 
mony  tharthraw.  As  to  the  end  of  it,  yf  ye  gett  it  not 
or  thys  winter  be  passit,  lippen  not  for  it,  nor  nane  other 
writyngs  from  me.  The  rest  of  my  occupation  is  wyth 
the  gout,  quhylk  haldis  me  besy  both  day  and  nyt. 
And  quhair  ye  say  ye  haif  not  lang  to  lyif,  I  traist  to 
God  to  go  before  yow  albeit  I  be  on  fut  an  ye  ryd  ffie 
post :  praying  you  als  not  to  dispost  my  hoste  at  ]New 
werk,  Jone  of  Kilsterne.  Thys  I  pray  you,  partly  for 
his  awyne  sake  quhame  I  tho'  ane  gud  fellow,  and  partly 
at  request  of  syk  as  I  dar  no^  refuse,  and  thus  I  tak 
my  leif  shortly  at  you  now,  and  my  lang  leif  quhen 
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Godpleasis,  committing  you  to  the  protection  of  the 
almy'ty.     At  Sterling  xxv  day  of  august  1577. 

Yours  to  command  wt.  service 

G.  Buchanan. 

An  amiable  trait  of  his  character  at  this  advanced 
period  of  life,  is  recorded  by  Thomas  Jack,  who  was 
then  teacher  of  a  Grammar  School  in  Glasgow,  imme- 
diately dependant  on  the  Cathedral  Church,  and  after- 
ward minister  of  Eastwood,  a  neighbouring  parish. 
Jack  waited  upon  him,  to  request  that  he  would  revise 
the  manuscript  of  his  Onomasticon  Poeticum,  a  work 
composed  in  Latin  verse,  containing  an  explanation  of 
the  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  poets,  and  experienced  his  friendly  disposition 
then,  as  he  had  frequently  done  on  former  occasions. 
"  I  found  him,**  says  he,  "  in  the  royal  palace  of 
Stirling,  diligently  engaged  in  writing  his  History  of 
Scotland.  He  was  so  far  from  being  displeased  with 
my  interruption,  that  he  cheerfully  took  my  work  into 
his  hands,  and  after  continuing  to  read  two  or  three 
pages  of  it,  he  collected  together  his  own  papers,  which 
were  scattered  on  the  table,  and  said,  I  will  desist  from 
my  undertaking,  till  I  have  done  what  you  wish.  This 
promise  he  accurately  performed,  and  within  a  few 
days  gave  me  a  paper,  written  with  his  own  hand,  con- 
taining such  corrections  as  he  thought  necessary.** 

His  last  epistle  exhibits  him  in  a  no  less  pleasing 
point  of  view.  It  is  addressed  to  his  early  friend,  Beza, 
introducing  a  young  and  accomplished  Frenchman, 
whose  father  was  murdered  in  the  horrible  massacre  of 
St,  Bartholomew,  and  who,  after  finding  a  temporary 
asylum  in  Scotland,  was  then  returning  to  the  continent. 

Although  my  attention  is  divided  by  various  occupa- 
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lions,  and  the  state  of  my  liealth  is  so  desperate  as  to 
leave  me  no  leisure  for  the  common  duties  of  life,  yet 
the  departure  of  Jerome  Groslot  has  banished  all  my 
excuses ;  for  as  the  Father,  who  was  a  man  of  distinc- 
tion, loaded  me,  during  my  residence  in  France,  with 
every  species  of  kindness,  and  the  son  has  honoured  me 
here  as  another  parent,  I  was  aware  that,  among  you,  I 
could  not  escape  the  heavy  charge  of  ingratitude,  if  I 
should  now  overlook  the  kindness  which  I  experienced 
from  the  one,  the  pleasant  intercourse  which  I  have 
enjoyed  with  the  other,  and  the  poUte  attention  you 
have  uniformly  paid  me.     Yet,  among  those  who  are 
not  unacquainted  with  my  present  condition,  such  a 
fault  would  readily  find  its  apology.     It  is  my  best 
apology,  that  all  my  senses  dying  before  me,  what  now 
remains  of  the  image  of  the  former  man,  testifies  not 
that  I  am,  but  that  I  have  been  alive,  especially  as  I 
can  neither  cherish  the  hope  of  contracting  new  inti- 
macies, nor  of  continuing  the  old.     These  circumstan- 
ces I  now  mention  with  greater  confidence,   as  the 
present  occasion  affords  you  an  opportunity  of  learning 
my  condition  from  Groslot,  whom  it  appears  superfluous 
to  recommend  to  your  attention.     The  dispositions  of 
youth  disclose  themselves  without  our  aid,  I  have,  how- 
ever furnished  him  with  a  recommendation,  rather  to 
comply  with  the  common  practice,  than  because  it  is 
requisite.     With  regard  to  myself,  since  I  cannot  con- 
tinue my  former  mode  of  life,  by  the  reciprocation  of 
friendly  offices,  I  shall  refrain  from  those  exertions  to 
which  I  have  long  been  unequal,  and  indulge  in  silence. 
Farewell.     This  letter  is  dated  from  Edinburgh,  15th 
July,  1581,  whence  he  never  again  removed. 
In  September  of  that  year,  he  was  visited  by  An- 
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drew  Melvin,  James  Melvin,  and  his  cousin,  Thomsis 
Buchanan,  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Kirk- 
heugh,  to  inquire  after  his  health,  and  the  progress  of 
his  history,  which  they  heard  was  at  press.  Of  this 
visit,  James  Melville  has  left  a  simple  and  interesting 
account  in  his  diary. 

"  That  September,"  says  he,  "  in  tyme  of  vacans,  my 
vncle  Mr  Andro,  Mr  Thomas  Buchanan  and  I,  heiring 
y^  Mr  George  Buchana  was  weak  and  his  Historie 
under  ye  press,  past  ower  to  Edin"  annes  earend  to 
visit  him  and  sie  the  wark.  When  we  cam  to  his  chal- 
mer  we  fand  him  sitting  in  his  chaire  teatching  his 
young  man  that  servit  him  in  bis  chalmer  to  spel  a,  b^ 
ab ;  e,  b,  eb ;  &c.  efter  salutation  Mr  Andro  sayes,  I 
sie,  sir,  yie  are  not  ydle.  better  this  quoth  he  nor  steU 
ling  sheipe,  or  sitting  ydle  whilk  is  als  ill.  y'efter 
he  shew  ws  the  epistle  dedicatorie  to  the  king^  the 
quhylk  when  Mr  Andro  had  read,  he  tald  him  that  it 
was  obscure  in  sum  places  and  wanted  certean  wordia 
to  perfyt  the  sentence.  Sayes  he,  I  may  do  na  mair  for 
thinking  on  a  nother  mater.  What  is  that,  says  Mr 
Andro.  to  die  quoth  he  :  bot  I  leave  that  an  mony  ma 
things  to  you  to  helpe.  [he  was  telling  him  also  of 
Blakwoods  answer  to  his  buik  de  iure  regnij  We  went 
from  him  to  the  Printers  wark  hous  whom  we  fand  at. 
the  end  of  the  17  buik  of  his  chronicle,  at  a  place  qhuilk 
we  thought  verie  hard  for  the  tyme,  qhuilk  might  be  an 
ocasion  of  steying  the  haill  work,  anent  the  burial  of 
Davie.  Therefore,  steying  the  printer  from  proceiding, 
we  cam  to  Mr  George  again  and  fand  him  bedfast  by 
[contrary  to]  his  custome,  and  asking  him  whow  he  did, 
Even  going  the  wayof  weilfare,  sayes  he.  Mr  Thomas 
his  cusing  s^awes  him  of  the  hardnes  of  that  part  of  his 
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ifttorie  y*  tiie  king  wald  be  offendit  w^  it»  and  it  might 
stey  all  the  wark.  Tell  me  man  sayes  he  giff  I  have 
tauld  the  treuthe«  Yes  sayes  Mr.  Thomas  sir  I  think 
sa.  I  wyl  byd  his  iead  and  all  his  kin's  then  quoth  hQ 
pray,  pray  to  God  for  me  and  let  him  direct  all.  Sa,  be 
the  printing  of  his  Cronicle  was  endit,  that  midst  lerned, 
ipvyse,  and  godlie  man  endit  this  mortal  lySi'' 

Buchanan  survived  this  visit  a  twelvemonth^  and  it 
^ould  have  been  gratifying  to  know,  whether  he.  ever 
received  any  mark  of  gratitude  or  kindness  from  his 
royal  pupil  during  the  whole  of  his  protracted  illness ; 
presumptions  are  against  it  Thaunus,  however,  in- 
form us,  that  James  required  his  preceptor,  to  retract 
what  he  had  written  with  so  much  freedom  respecting 
the  queen  his  mother,  and  leave  to  posterity  some 
formal  testimony  of  his  compunction.  He  at  first  re- 
turned an  evasive  answer,  but  being  afterwards  impor- 
tuned by  repeated  messages,  he  made  this  final  declara- 
tion : — That  he  could  not  recal  what  he  had  written  in 
the  full  conviction  of  its  truth;  but  that  after  his  de- 
cease, it  would  be  in  the  king's  power  to  adopt  such 
measures  with  regard  to  his  writings  as  he  might  judge 
expedient.  He,  however,  admonished  him  to  proceed 
with  mature  deliberation  ;  and  to  reflect,  that  although 
God  had  intrusted  supreme  power  to  kings,  yet  that 
truth,  which  derives  its  strength  from  God,  is  as  superior 
to  their  control  as  God  is  superior  to  man.  Tradition 
gives  the  following  answer :  "  Tell  him  I  am  going  to 
a  place  where  few  kings  can  come.*'  Whether  this  ac-  ^ 
count  refers  to  the  statement  in  the  Detection,  or  in 
the  History,  is  of  little  consequence ;  for  the  variation 
between  the  two  is  extremely  trifling,  the  one  being 
copied  almost  vejcbatim  into  the  other. 
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The  History  had  been  written  as  far  as  the  death 
of  the  Regent  Moray,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1578, 
but  had  been  delayed  in  going  to  press  on  account  of 
some  accident,  which  Sir  Robert  Bowes  communicates 
darkly  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  dated  Stirling,  18th 
^September :  "  He  [Buchanan]  proposith  to  commend 
it  to  print  shortly  j  but  one  thing  of  late  hath  been  with- 
drawn from  him,  which  he  trusteth  to  recover,  or  else 
to  supply  of  new  with  soer  travell."  What  this  was 
must  now  be  matter  of  conjecture  ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
refer  to  the  stoppage  of  some  of  his  pecuniary  resources. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Buchanan  lived  to  see  his  great 
work  published ;  he  was,  however,  spared  the  pain  of 
seeing  the  attempts  of  his  ungrateful  pupil  to  suppress 
it,  and  what  would  have  been  more  galling  to  his  vir- 
tuous spirit,  the  sycophancy  of  a  Scottish  Parliament 
seconding  the  wishes  of  an  undisguised,  but  happily  a 
weak  despot,  in  his  country,  heretofore  a  land  of  free- 
dom. He  expired  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  28th 
of  September,  1582,  a  little  before  five  o'clock,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six  years,  and  nearly  eight  months  -,  his 
last  moments  were  tranquil,  and  when  visited  by  John 
Davidson,  he  expressed  his  sole  reliance  to  rest  upon 
the  blood  of  Christ.  He  was  buried  on  Saturday,  in 
the  Grey  Friars*  church-yard,  a  great  company  of  the 
faithful  attending  his  funeral ;  and  he  who  had  raised 
an  imperishable  monument  to  the  name  of  Scotland, 
has  been  allowed  to  remain  without  any  other  than  a 
*  Through-stone*  to  mark  his  grave,  of  which  the  inscrip- 
tion, if  it  ever  had  one,  was  illegible  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago. 

An  obelisk,  however,  has  lately  been  raised  by  sub- 
scription, to  his  memory,  at  the  village  of  Killearn  j  it 
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is  nineteen  feet  square  at  the  base»  and  rises  about  one 
hundred  and  three  feet ;  the  plan  was  suggested  by  the 
late  Robert  Dunmore,  £sq.»  'and  the  architectural  de- 
sign furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Craig,  a  nephew  of 
Thomson. 

His  whole  property  at  his  death  consisted  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  arrears  due  upon  his  pension  of  Cross? 
ragwell ;  and  it  is  said  he  was  buried  at  the  expense  ci 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  having,  before  his  decease,  or- 
dered his  servants  to  distribute  to  the  poor  a  small  sum 
he  had  in  his  house,  and  which  was  too  trifling  for  any 
other  purpose. 

A  skull,  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent,  is  still  shown 
in  the  Edinburgh  museum,  as  that  which'  once  belong- 
ed  to  Buchanan,  and  is^  usually  coatrasted  with  that  of 
an  idiot's,  which  is  remarjiably  thick  ^  its  history  is 
somewhat  doubtful,  and  the  Phrenological  Society  J^ave 
not  yet,  from  an  examination  of  the  ruined  tenanotentt 
told  us  exactly  who  once  possessed  it 

Buchanan  shared,  with  his  most  eminent  copatriotSt 
a  fate  to  which  his  high  talents  and  exemplary  virtues 
equally  entitled  him;  he  Was  loved  with  the  fondest 
enthusiasm  by  his  friends,  and  followed  with  the  keen- 
est  animosity  by  his  enemies  j  for  his  friends  were  the 
friends  of  virtue,  and  his  traducers  a  crowd  of  court 
sycophants,  whose  hatred  is  his  highest  praise.  His 
countenance  and  manners  were  somewhat  austere,  but 
his  heart  was  warm  and  kind ;  his  conversation  fasci- 
nating.  He  possessed,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  the 
power  of  attracting  around  htm  the  most  eminent  men, 
of  the  countries  in  which  he  resided,  and  the  still  more 
uncommon  faculty  of  retaining  their  admiration  and 
friendship.  His  integrity  was  unbending,  and  his  veracity 
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ummpeachable.  He  was  a  patriot  in  the  purest  sense 
of  the  w<WP«L  Pereeiving  early  in  life  the  necessity,  he 
^shared  in  the  dangers  of  th^  Reformation,  and  having 
carefully  examijrted,  he  ardently  embraced  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformed.  His  piety  seems  to  have  been  sin- 
cere and  solid ;  it  accompanied  him  through  life,  and 
wpported  him  in  death. 

As  a  Latin  poet,  he  was  styled,  by  his  friend  Ste- 
phanus,  the  first  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  all 
his  cotemporaries  acknowledged  this  supremacy,  which 
their  posterity  have  confirmed.  As  a  political  writer, 
he  stands  distinguished  not  more  for  the  boldness  than 
the  soundness  of  his  opinions,  and  if  he  was  vehement, 
the  errow;  which  he  ccnnbated  were  str<Migly  intrenched 
behind  prejudice  and  interest,  and  would  have  mocked 
the  as€»ult  <^  a  puny  arm.  As  a  Historian,  his  elo- 
quence is  unequalled  among  modem,  and  he  rivals 
tether  than  imitates  the  most  splendid  of  ancient, 
writers.  If  he  had  a  bias,  it  was  uniformly  on  the  side 
of  virtue  and  freedom ;  nor  is  his  indignation  ever 
pointed  but  against  t3rranny,  iri^eligion  and  vice. 

He  has  been  accused  oi  ingratitude  to  Mary,  but  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  she  ever  did  more  than  pay 
him  fer  hk  services ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  till  he  be- 
lieved her  guilty  of  murder  and  adultery,  he  remained 
her  friend ;  and  his  having  been  at  one  time  her  class- 
ical tutor,  however  this  might  aggravate  the  poignancy 
of  his  feelings  on  her  Ml,  could  never  be  a  sufficient 
Ireason  to  an  honest  man  for  becoming  the  apologist  of 
conduct,  which  his  duty  to  his  country  compelled  him 
to  condemn. 
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At  the  revivat  of  letters^  and  before  tliere  mete  tny 
translatioiis^  a  knowUiige  of  the  ancient  koigoages  vma 
indispensably  necessary  for  every  one  who  wished  to 
bedome  possessed  of  tide  treasures  they  contamed ;  miA 
the  uncaltivated  tongues  of  modern  Europe,  possessed 
ef  no  literature,  presented  few  attractions  to  the  acholair 
whose  mifid  was  imbued  with  the  leamifigy  and  ilhiaR^ 
nated  with  the  radiance  of  Greece  and  Ron)e«  ]n» 
consequence,  the  learned  of  these  times,  adopted*  thd 
language  ol^the  people,  to  who^  gemus  they  were  im 
debted  lor  their  own  impfGvemmtj.  and  tlie  tanguoa^ 
whkh  lor  ages  bad  becfn  silent,  became  again  among 
them  in  some  measure  vernacalar. 

iVom  the  circumstances  of  the  unitersality  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Europe,  and  its.inflncgD)ce  on  die  eccleu 
rtartica),  when  it  became  nau-ly  extmct  in  the  political 
vwtlif  the  language  of  the  mietropolis  was  retained  in 
€ke  servke  of  €he  church:  long  after  it  ceased  ta  be  un# 
deirtood  among  the  people.  It  had  been  always,  even 
in  the  darkest  timesy  onitivated  by  the  monks,,  and  used 
in  the  legends  of  the  saints,  the  dirookles  of  the  times; 
and:  the  tenmes  of  pvc^rty^  it  tberefiDre^  when  the 
apirit  of  inquiry  waa  awakened,  became  the  generri  me* 
^um  of  communication  among  the  karaed  throughout 
Eiirope,  and  was  qxdien  and  written  with  an  eaae  and 
fluency,  even  by  <»fdinary  scfaohmi,  which,  in  thepre^nt 
^y,  is  bu4l  the  attainment  of  a  few ;  and  so  reqpiisite 
was  an  acquaintance  with  this  language  deemed,  thaft 
the  study  of  it  was  pre-eminently  termed  dnrilization, 
and,  in  out  colleges,  is  still  styled  the  stad^  of  hu- 
manify. 
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When  Buchanan  flourished,  although  the  Italian^ 
French,  and  English  nations,  had  produced  writers  in 
their  native  tongues,  whose  fame  can  only  perish  when 
the  languages  in  which  they  wrote  are  forgotten,  and 
even  Scotland  could  boast  of  her  own  poets  of  no  mean- 
name,  yet  extensive  and  immediate  reputation«  through 
Ae  whole  of  Europe,  and  among  that  class  whose  prsuse 
is  the  most  gratifying,  could  only  be  obtain^  by  th^ 
us^  of  the  Latin,  as  the  whole  commonwealth  of  literap 
ture  then  possessed  in  it,  what  has  since  been  frequent* 
ly  sighed^  after,  one  common  language.  Buchanan^ 
who  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  tongue  which  he 
had  learned  with  great  labour  when  a  boy»  and  keenly 
aHve  to  the  desire  of  pmthumous  fame,  naturally  pre* 
ferred  exercising  his  genius  in  the  language  he  adnvired, 
and  by  which  he  expected  to  secure  the  moat  ei^Ltensive 
arid  lasting  reputation^ 

.  In  subjects  of  science,  or  in  abstract  £^>ecuIatloB,  A 
settled  language,  in  which  the  terms  are  &^ed  mi 
understood,  possesses  considerable  advantages;  but  in 
matters  of  taste,  or  poetical  description,  a  language,  of 
which  the  limits  have  been  long  irrevocably  determined, 
labours  under  dsflSiculties  which  the  most  exalted  genius 
can  never  altogether  overcome ;  every  phrase  and  idiom 
is  appropriated  and  applied }  no  new  combinations  can 
be  formed  whicb  may  be  judged  of  by  their  effect,  ibr 
fhey  must  all  be  tried,  not  by  the  pleasure  th^y  giv0, 
but  by  their  accordance  with  -  immoveable  8ts«idards» 
which  now  exist  only  ui  the  letter ;  the  sounds  and  the 
words  are  associated  with  none  of  t^e.  objects  by-  which 
we  are  surrounded,  diey  awaken  no  recollections  J&esh 
from  nature,  but  lead  us  back  to  forms  and  figures^ 
which  we  only  know  by  hearsay,  and  of  which  we  have 
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very  inadequate  conceptions,  and  very  inaccurate  ideasi 
We  cannot  affix  a  determinate  shade  to  the  colour  even 
of  the  far  famed  Tyrian  purple.  We  naturally  thinK 
in  our  mother  tongue,  and  when  we  attempt  thinking^ 
in  another,  we  tr£inslate.  A  person  may  have  acquired 
such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  another  language,  and 
tiie]operation  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  elude  at  the  moment 
even  his  own  observation,  but  still  let  him  analyze  the 
process,  and  he  will  find  he  is  translating ;  and  this  is 
jiarticularly  the  case  where  a  person  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  ming  his  native  tongue  together  with  his  ac- 
quired one. 

'  Hiis  remark,  which  holds  good  when  we  have  learned 
a  living  language,  and  in  a  land  where  it  is  spoken,  and- 
accounts  for  the  very  small  number  of  foreigners,  indeed, 
who  ever  are  able  to  write  with  the  accuracy  of  a  very 
humUe  native,  much  less  lyith  the  elegance  of  a  very 
accomplished  one,  applies  with  double  force  asitregards> 
a  deml  tongue.  The  buildings,  the  dress,  the  customs, 
the  manners,  of  the  ancients,  all  have  passed  away,  and 
tiie  terms  which  were  applicable  and  appropriate  to  th6m; 
are  by  no  means  so  to  their  successors.  ^  There  must  be 
an  incessant  adaptation^of  names  to  things  similar,  which^ 
yet  are  not  the  same ;  the  toga  virilis  was  somewhat 
difierent  from  a  man's  coat,  yet,  in  modem  Latinity,  it 
is  allowed  to  represent  it.  If  a  poet  walk  forth  into  the 
fields,  his  raptures  rise  in  his  native  tongue  ;  classical 
mages  may  occur  to  him,  particular  prospects  may 
awaken  the  recollection  of  some  passages  in  the  Roman 
writers  that  have  a  resemblance,  the  'outline  may  have 
some  fanciful  likeness,  but  the  features  are  not  thesit,pie; 
Love,  itself,  cannot  be  sung  with  propriety  m  the  dead 
languages.    In  the  whole  range  of  modem  Greek  and 
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Latiii  poetry*  there  is  no  such  cureattoa  as  Highhind 
Mary,  or  Mary  in  Heaven.  There  are  thousands  of 
Idyls,  elegies,  and  odes^  imitations  ^aow  of  Theo- 
critus, TibuUus»  and  Ovid*~thiefe  is,  ferhap^^  the  pure 
language  oC  Athens  or  Borne,  but  we  wank  the  touch- 
ing lai^^uage  of  the  heart  $  all  the  illustratkma  are  from, 
to  us,  imaginary  objects*  The  realities  which  Hocac^ 
er  Proper tiua  embodied  in  their  verses  are  gone»  and 
wiien  we  adopt  their  language,  we  use  it  to  signify  the 
q)erafion  of  a  passion  modified  by  a  state  of  society  to 
whicfathe  phrases  are  not  applicable^  In  short,  the 
serious  application  of  Latin  terms  to  describe  modernt 
life  and  manners,  impli^  a  constant  absurdity  to  which 
nothing  but  custom  could  have  recwciled  us^ 

It  ia  with  considerable  difficidty  thai  foreigqeis  acquire 
die  true  pronunciation  of  a  language  under  the  tutorage 
of  Irring  teachers^  and  every  person  knows  how  few 
comparatively  of  the  natives  tbeiufielves  speak  pui^y,, 
or  read  with  prq[>riety»  their  mother  tongue*  But  wheik 
ahmgnage  ceases  to  be  spoken,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  pronunciation  wHl  be  preserved  j  and  in  <xie  of 
liie  first  and  moat  essential  requisites  of  poetry,  ita 
mode,  he  must  ever  be  deficient  who  cannot  pronounoe^ 
correctly  the  language  in  which  he  writes.  It  is  like  a 
man  composing  musi<^  without  a  musical  ear ;  he  may 
be  trained  to  count  his  syllable;^  or  measure  his  versesn 
but  he  nnist  !ever  be  liable  to  false  quantities.  Oq 
these  accQontsk  so  soon  as  the  native  poets  ^  moderm 
Europe  had  illustrated  their  respective  tongues,  the 
composition  of  Latin  poems  ceased,  except  as  eoUege 
exflsrciaes^  and  &e  majority  (^  the  laborious  efiwsa 
whidi  were  made  to  rlvid  Virgil  and  Horace,  are  now 
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^owed  to  repose  undisturbed  among  the  waste  or  the 
i^recks  of  misapplied  talents. 

Buchanan's  Poetry  in  some  degree  shares  in  the  geo^ 
eral  neglect,  and  it  is  to  the  happy  choice  of  his  subjects^ 
xnore  than  to  the  transcendent  ability  with  which  he 
has  treated  them,  he  owes  the  stability  of  that  splendid 
reputation  which  once  filled  every  comer  of  Europe, 
and  that  his  name  as  a  Poet,  is  not  now  only  mentioned 
among  the  illustrious  dead,  to  whom  the  pdm  of  superi- 
ority awarded  by  their  cbtemporaries  is  silently  allowed 
by  posterity,  but  whose  works,  though  dften  praised, 
are  seldom  read.  '  ; 

The  Frandscan,  and  the  Fratres  Fraterrimi,  will 
always  be  interesting  for  the  keen  satire  and  eloquent 
declamation  they  contain,  while  the  masterly  picture 
he  draws  of  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  monks  of  his 
day,  render  them  important  as  historical  documents^ 
independently  of  their  poetical  beauties.    His  Para* 
phrase  of  the  Psalms  it  were  superfluous  to  praise.    As 
a  collection    of   devotional  odes,   elegant,  beftutifb], 
and  often  vying  in  sublimity  with  the  divine  originals 
their  claims  have  been  long  established.     In  Hymns 
of  contrition,  or  confidence,  adoration,  or  praise,  when 
the  creature  approaches  his  Creator,  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  subjects  of  regret,  the  motives  to  gratitude, 
and  the  themes  of  rapture  must  be  the  same  in  every 
agQ,  and  in  every  country.    The  Songs  -of  Solyma 
were  never  dictated  by  inspiration  to  be  appropriated 
to  any  language,  but  where  the  same  feelings  exists 
the  sentiments  admit  of  transfusion  into  every  tongue. 
One  thing  only  was  to  be  avoided,  contiiminating  the 
purity  of  Ziop  with  the  mythology  of  Rome,  and  from 
this  Buchanan  has  kept  himself  wholly  free.  ... 
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But  it  is  apot  his  political  and  historical  writings^ 
that  the  most  lasting  fame  of  Buchanan  depends, 
and  these  require  to  be  more  particularly  examined. 
Respecting  the  Detection  of  Queen  Mary,  for  which 
Buchanan  has  suffered  so  much  obloquy,  and  against, 
which  so  many,  attacks'  have  been  made,  tending  to 
invalidate  the.  veracity  of  the  Historian,  it  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten^  tiiat  in  it$  first  shape  it  was  strictly  an 
official  paper,  and  that  it  ]|^is  totally  distinct  from  the 
Actio.  The  Detection  alone  was  acknowledged  by 
Buchanan,  aAd  to  it  alone,  as  incorporated  in  his  His- 
tory,  does  his  veracity  stand  pledged.  : 

It  were  impossible  to  examine,  all  the  cavils  and  ob- 
jections, which  the  apologists  of  Mary  have  brought 
forward  against  i$,  this  would  lead  to  the  production 
of  ^  another  volume,  in  a  controversy  on  which  too 
much  has  already  been  written,  and  is,  besides,  im- 
aecessary,  after  the  able  and  satisfactory  statements  of 
Hume*  Robertson,  and  Laing.  But  to  those  who  have 
QOt  examined  the  controversy,  it  may  be  requisite  to 
state,  that  the  Detection  was  drawn  up  from  the  in- 
structions of  th^  Privy  Council  of  Scotland — ^produced 
at  the  conferences  at  Westminster  by  the  -Regent ;  that 
no  plain,  direct .  negative  was  given  to  this  paper  at 
the  time,  nor  has  any  well. connected  counter  statement 
ever  yet  been  produced,  nor  in  fact,  any  statement 
which  does  not  entirely  leave  all  the  moral  evidence 
out  of  tho  questi<^,  and  reqvpre  us  to  believe,  that  men 
can  be  wicked  not  only  against  their  interest,  but 
against  their  incUnation;  nor  is  it  in  vindications, 
written  centuries  afler  the  Queen  was  dead,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  contradiction  of  a  short,  simple  nar- 
rative of  facts,  written,  produced,  and  uncontroverted 
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ivhen  she  stood  i^Km  tri^.  having  premised  this 
much  with  regard  to  the  Detection  as  a  busioesa  ine» 
morial,  for  the  accuracy  of  which,  not  Buchanan  aLcine, 
but  the  whole  of  the  then  government  of  Scotland  arq 
responsible,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  those  principles  and 
writings  for  which  he  is  personally  accountable* 

No  man's  political  principles .  have  ever  been  the 
object  of  more  abuse  than  Buchanan's^  and^  as  ofkeH 
happens,  the  abuse  has  been  copied  trom  his  violent  pec* 
sonal  and  party  antagonistei  and  agg^vated  by  Qumbera 
who  have  taken  up  a  side,  afid  deemed  it  supecfluoua 
to  exavQinei  wh^t  they  chpse  to  decry ;  and  their  vio^ 
lence  has  uniformly  been  in  proportion  to  their  want  of 
information  on  the  subject. 

.  In  politics  and  in  morals,  there  is  no  blindnefB  so 
hopeless  as  that  of  interest  or  inclination*  To  convince 
a  man  of  the  inutility  of  an  order  of  things,  from  whictv 
he  individually,  or  through  his  family  connexions,  der> 
rives  a  snug  and  comfortable  iqoome,  or  which  ministers, 
to  his  gratificatioi^  or  extends  his  power^^-ralthough  that 
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order  of  things  be  to  every  one  else,  not  only  evident^, 
ly  useless,  but  palpably  mischi^Ypus — would  require  an 
energy  beyond,  the  commpn  r^ach  of  hnmi^P  intellect,; 
or  a  subject  to  qper^te  qppn,  superior  to  fi^e  con\aibn; 
run  of  huKiianityt  It  th^i*efpi;e  always  ha|i^M>  that; 
when  a  i^stem  of  abus^,  sanctified  through.  8gp».:lN^; 
which  the  few  jEQ«d  and  fatten  at  the  expienae*  of  tfa^ 
many,  begins  tp  totter  umder  the  weight  ofistaqwiL 
unwieldy  corruption,  Jt  has  numecoua.  and  powj«*fuL 
supporters^  iPng  after  the  body  of  the  people  htuve, 
perceived  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  felt  the  oppressioii 
of  the  nuisance ;  afid  they  who  first  attack  what^  lihe 
majority  wish  destroyed,  must  expect  to  encounter  a 

'^OL.  I.  g 
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dbchaige' of  calumny  and  falsehood,  equal  In  virulence 
to  the  fear  and  the  interest  of  its  selfish  upholders. 

At  such  a  crisis  <£afiairs  in  Scotland,  Buchanan  ap« 
peared*  The  expression  and  accumulated  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  had  long  rendered  this  yoke  an  in- 
sufiferable  burden,  and  the  bulk  of  th^  community  had 
begun  to  sde  its  f<^y,  as  well  as  groan  under  its  weight. 
TluMse  only  whom  it  nourished  in  idleness,  or  supplied 
with  the  means  of  ambition,  were  insensible  to  its  abom- 
inations^ a,nd  determined  to  support  them.  The  Re- 
fwmers  and  among  them  Buchanan  holds  a  distinguish- 
ed, place,  were  equally  the  friends  of  Civil  as  of  Religious 
liberty ;  the  causes  were  inseparably .  the  same,  for  in 
Scotland  then,  as  in  the  countries  now  where  popery  is 
predominant,  the  errors  of  the  established  religion  were 
so  interwoven  with  the  abuses  of  the  state,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  amend  the  one,  without  correcting  the 
other.  The  superstition  of  Rome  is  the  natural  ally  of 
de^otism,  and  both,  on  any  attempt  to  reform  either, 
become  instantiy  alarmed,  and  raise  the  cry  of  heretic 
aad  rebel. . 

The  first  political  writings  of  Buchanan,  for  the 
Somnium,  Franciscanus,  &c.  must  be  considered  in  this 
Ugfa^  were  direct  attacks  upon  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
and  contributed  to  render  ridiculous  among  the  higher 
ranks*  what  had  already  become  detestable.  But  more 
powerful  and  popular  exhibitions  of  truth,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  sermons  of 
tibe  preachers,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  accom** 
pU^ed  a  complete  and  eiiectual  reform,  for  which  the 
Poet,  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Scholar,  sighed  in  vain. 

During  Buchanan's  absence  from  his  native  coun- 
try,  tl»it  revolution  took  place,  which .  gave  a  rational 
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religion,  and  a  free  government  to  Scotland.  On 
his  return,  the  causes  were  in  train  iidiich  were  to  put 
both  to  hazard,  and  he  was  soon  called  upon  to  vindi- 
c^ate  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Protestant  lords,  in 
setting  aside  Mary,  and  placing  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  her  son,  and  thus  originated — ^De  Jure  Regnl 
apud  Scotos— -his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  prerogative 
of  the  Scottish  Crown.  This  treatise  he  afterward  revis- 
ed and  published,  and,  as  it  now  stands,  must  be  consid'^ 
ered  as  containing  a  full  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  Buchanan.  In  it  he  traces  the  origin  of  society  and 
government,  draws  the  distinction  between  a  legitimate 
king  and  a  tyrant,  and  affirms  the  right  of  the  people 
to  punish  their  oppressors,  to  dismiss  their  rulers  when 
they  transgress  the  laws,  and  to  choose  others  in  theii 
stead.  On  this  broad  basis,  he  defends  the  proceedings 
in  Scotland,  and,  in  the  consideration  of  these  subject^ 
he  has  produced  an  admirable  general,  and  philosc^i- 
cal  disquisition  upon  the  respective  duties  of  rulers 
and  subjects. 

In  deducing  the  origin  of  society,  he  combats  the 
theory,  that  it  is  at  first  a  voluntary  association,  arising 
from  a  natural,  perception  of  the  utility  of  such  an 
Association,  and  contends,  that  it  originates  from  a 
natural,  instinctive,  gregarious  principle,  implanted  by 
God  himself  in  the  human  bosom;  in  other  words, 
he  considers  man  as  naturally  a  social  animal,  and 
Compelled  by  this  innate  principle,  to  link  himself 
With  his  species.  When  associated,  the  natural  propen- 
sity of  mankind  to  prefer  each  his  own  interest  to 
that  of  his  neighbour,  originates  quarrels,  and  thence 
springs  the  necessity  of  electing  some  ruler  to  preserve 
order,  by  whatever  name  he  be  called.    The  right  to 
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ohbose  thilS  rifler,  at  first  rests  indisputably  with  ihe 
community  over  which  he  is  to  preside,  and  thus  the 
sopreme  powei'  evidendy  eaoiamtes  irofai  the  people^ 
who  miutaHy  choose  the  wisest  and  best  qitaliQed  for 
the  office. 

But,  as  rdiers  -aiie  themselves  imperfect,  and  tfat 
direct  t^idency  empower  is  to  vititte  the  heart  of  the 
possessor,  to  render  him  impatieiit  of  c6ntradictiott» 
open  to  flattery,  ahd  liable  to  dkakn  indulgence  for  his 
own  vices,  arid  thus  to  countetiaCt  the  very  purpose  for 
Iwhicfa  he  \^as  chosen,  it  is  necessary  that  riiles  bo 
f^rescf ibed,  to  preserve  him  from  mistake^  or  to  redatm 
him  if  he  etr,  therefore  liaws  must  be  enacted.  As  thosd 
mbb  possess  the'  power  to  choose  a  ruler,  fiossess  the 
only  rightful  power  to  regulate  Ws  conduct,  witli  theili 
remains  the  power  of  enacting  th^  lawls  by  which  he  is 
to  govern— 'oF  course,  from  the  people  pi-oceed  the 
Lawgivers;  No^,  as  the  ihultitude,  thh>ugh  ignormcA 
or  passion,  aj'e  liable  to  be  mii^^ded  in  their  delibeta^ 
tions,  the  remedy  is  to  have  a  Council  selected  from  the 
pedpte,  to  whoni,  in  conjunction  with  the  ruler  ot*  king, 
thiis  importtot  trust  may  be  confided. 
:  Laws  embrace  not  only  the  general  outline  c^gov^mi* 
Aient,  but  should  decide  upon  the  minute,  and  ever 
varying  circumstances  which  arise  between  man  and 
man*  But  these»  no  enactments,  however  numet<» 
bus,  can  ever'  reach  in  every  variety  of  detail,  and 
tio  priiice,  of  whatever  capacity^  pretend  to  pronounce 
upon  personally.  In  order,  tberdfore,  to  watch  Over 
ihe  equitable  administration  of  justice  id  private  suits^ 
Judges  are  appointed,  and  the  more  important  proceed^- 
ings  reserved  for  the  final  decision  of  the  Estates  of  the 
Nation,  which  ^ould  possess  in  all  instances^  the  pro* 
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T«ogative  of  suittng  th^  enactments  to  the  eiuergeiiciet 
of  the  case. 

The  wiU  of  the  people  being  thus  the  only  legiti- 
xnate  source  of  pOwer^  and  the  king  thus. appointed^ 
the  only  le^timiite  monarch,  he  is  properly  and  rightly 
<*reated  the  fountain  of  honour  in  the  sta^e,  from  whose 
supereminent  virtue,  e  ry  thing  that  is  noble,  praises 
mlnorthy,  and  exemplary,  ought  to  flow  through  the 
kmd ;  for  in  monarchies,  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
possesses  the  force  of  a  law,  and  his  subjects,  are  evet 
prone  to  Copy  after  his  living  example  with  greater 
avidity,  than  to  form  their  manners  by  the  precepts  of 
a  Statute  Book..  Of^osed  to  such  a  King,  stands  a 
OTyrant,  one  who  has  obtained  absolute  power  by  forc4 
or  fiaud,  against  the  will  of  the  nation.  A  king  is  tlie 
frst  magistrate  of  a  free  states  a  tymnt  the  master  of 
slaves ;  a  king  relies  upon  the  affections  of  his  subjects^ 
^tyrant  depends  upon  a  standing  army ;  the  one  sub- 
mits to  the  toils  of  government  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  the  ot^er  thinks  himself  exalted  entirely  for  his 
own  self-gratification.  This  representation,  it  may  be. 
said,  applies  only  to  elective  monarchies,  where  the 
People  have  the  right  of  choosing  a  new  king,  upon  the 
-decease  of  the  reigning  monarchw 

In  reply  to  this^  the  author  of  De  Jure  Regni,  con-f 
siders  the  Scottish  Crown  as  virtually  elective,  while 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  hereditary  isuccessiout 
because  the  power  remains  vested  in  the  Parliament*-^ 
which  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  the  true  represetitsf 
live  of  the  nation^s  will-^to  set  aside  such  as  w^^  unfit 
to  reign,  and  by  confirming  the  crown  on  each  tern 
accession,  they  did  in  fact,  i&new  the  original  cbn!if  acti 
by  which  the  kin^  wds  declared  to  lK>ld  the  crown  al 
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trust  for  the  people,  ind  created  the  monarch  as  truly  as 
at  first. 

Taking  this  view  of  kingly  government  among  the 
Scots,  the  question  at  issue  came  to  be,  if  the  king 
break  the  laws  which  he  has  sworn  to  observe,  how 
ought  he  to  be  treated  ?  A  question  the  Scottish  Na^ 
tion  had  twice,  within  a  few  years,  practically  solved — 
first,  by  setting  aside  the  authority  of  the  Queen^regent^ 
Mary's  mother,  and  afterward,  by  imprisoning  Mary 
herself,  and  transferring  the  crown  to  her  son,  but 
which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  justify  to  foreign 
countries,  among  whom  the  person  of  a  king,  although 
ae  might  be  assassinated,  or  murdered,  or  imprisoned 
by  factions,  without  remorse,  and  upon  trifling  occasions, 
was  held  sacred  and  inviolate  from  any  legal  tribunal, 
when  guilty  of  the  most  atrocious  and  unjustifiable 
crimes* 

This  sacredness  of  the  Royal  person,  was  a  doctrine 
which  the  Scottish  politician  exploded*  He  contended 
it  never  was  acknowledged  by  the  Laws  of  Scotland, 
and  was  tacitly  denied  by  the  laws  of  every  other  well 
regulated  realm ;  for  in  ail  countries,  if  a  king  invade 
the  property  of  a  subject,  and  unjustly  seize  upon  his 
house  or  his  land,  he  may  be  sued  in  a  court  of  law,  he 
may  be  brought  by  proxy,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
country,  and  if  on  such  occasions  he  be  bound  to  answer 
before  a  judge,  is  it  not  right  and  proper,  that  when 
guilty  of  higher  delinquencies,  ;he  be  obliged  to  stand 
trial,  and  submit  to  the  award  of  the  laws  he  has  violate 
ed  ?  Besides,  there  is  a  mutual  compact  between  a  king 
and  his  people,  and  if  the  one  party  violate  the  tenor  of 
the  obligation,  then  the  other  is  left  free — ^if  a  king  act 
in  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  society  over  which 
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he  is  placed,  the  object  for  which  he  was  created  is  at 
an  end,  he  is  no  longer  a  king  but  a  tyrant ;  and  to 
execute  justice  on  a  tyrant  has  ever,  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  been  esteemed  a  duty,  not  a  crime. 
While  he  contended  for  the  people's  right  of  <<  taking 
order  with  kings,*'  he,  at  the  same  time,  was  fully  aware 
of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  exercise ;  of  the  impropri- 
ety of  rash  insurrectional  movements,  which  usually  de* 
leat  their  own  ends,  and  rivet  the  yoke  they  are.  meant 
to  shake  off;  and  concludes  almost  in  the  very  words 
adopted  by  the  late  C«  J.  Fox,  whose  love  of  eiober 
constitutional  freedom  was  never  seriously  doubted, 
even  by  his  bitterest  opponents. 

''  There  is  no  point  in  human  concerns,  wherein  the 
dictates  of  virtue  and  worldly  prudence  are  so  identified 
as  in  this  great  question,  of  resistance  by  force  to  es* 
tablished  government.  Success,  it  nas  been  invidiously 
remarked,  constitutes  in  most  instances,  the  sole  differ- 
ence between  the  traitor  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
A  rational  probability  of  success,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
distinguishes  the  well  concerted  enterprise  of  the  patriot, 
from  the  rash  schemes  of  the  disturber  of  the  public 
peace.  To  command  success  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man;  but  to  deserve  success,  by  choosing  a  proper 
lime,  as  well  as  a  proper  object,  by  the  prudence  of  his 
means,  no  less  than  by  the  purity  of  his  views,  by  a 
cause,  not  only  intrinsically  just,  but  likely  to  ensure 
general  support;,  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  him  who 
engages  in  an  insurrection  against  an  existing  govern* 
ment.  Upon  this  subject,  the  opinion  of  Ludlow,  who, 
though  pften  misled,  appears  to  have  been  an  honest 
and  enlightened  man,  is  striking,  and  forcibly  expressed. 
*  We  ought,'  says  he,  <  to  be  very  careful  and  circum- 
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speet  in  that  particular,  and  at  least  be  a9saFed  of  verjr 

probable  grcHwids,  to  believe  the  power  under  which  we 

engage^  to  be  auf^ciently  able .  to  protect  us  in  ouc 

undertakings  Otherwise,  I  should  aci^qunt  myself  not 

only  guilty  of  ipy  own  blood,  hut  also^  in  some  measure^ 

of  the  ruin  and.  destruction  of  all  those  that  I  should 

induce  to  engage  with  me,  thougli  the  cause  were  nevw 

so  just/  *     Ludlow*s  Memoiifs,  p.  235.'*  , 

An  excellent  judge  thu&  charaqterizes  thifl  work") 

^'  The  dialogue  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Bucti^nann 

De  Jure  Reghi  apud  Scotos,  Xhbligh  occasioiially  dis* 

figured  by  the  keen  and  indignant  temper  of  the  writer* 

and  by  a  predilection — ^pardona.bIe  in  a  schofcii:  warm 

from  the  schools  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome-^br 

forms  of  policy  unsuitaJ^lel  to  the  circumstances  oC 

modern  Europe,  bears,    nevertheless^  in  its  generaJl 

spirit,  a  closer  resemblajice  to  the  palitic^l  philosopher 

of  the  eighteentjbi  century,  than  any  composition  t^irhich 

had  previously  appeared.     The  ethical  paradoxes,  after ^ 

wards  inculcated  by  Uobbes,  as  the  groundwork  of  hh 

slavish  theory  of  government,  are  aniticlpat^  and  r^ 

futed }  and  a  powerful  argument  is  uxg&d  ags^nst  tbft 

doctrine  pf  utility  whicih  has  attracted  so  miich  notice 

in  ^r  :times/' t  '  ,  . :  , 

'  The  chief  .objection  to^  his;doatrine,i  which  Buchanan 

sterns  most  anxious  to  repq[l,  is:  that .  which .  arises  frojo 

some  passages  of  Scripture,  that  have,  been  ujigpd  'ii% 

defence  of  passive  obedience.    In  Tiitu^  chap.  lii.  ver^ 

1.    1  Timothy,  chap.  ii.  ver..  1,  S.  and  Romans,  cbap« 

xiii.  ver.  1-^.  these  passage^  he  thinks,  particularly 

*  Fox's  History  of  the  Reign  of  James  IL  p.  176,  177. 
f   Stewart's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical^  Etl^f^and 
p7Bt!calPbih>sophy,p.  4T»  * 
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the  last,  were  addressed  to  some  professors  of  that  day, 
who  believed,  that  when  they  became  Christians,  they 
Ivere  not  bound  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate ;  and; 
therefore,  the  apostle  enforces  the  necessity  of  obeying 
the  civil  power  as  an  ordinance  of  God.  But  this  by 
no  means  enforces  obedience  to  tyrants,  as  it  expressly 
states  the  reasons  of  obedience — ^for  he  is  the  minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good ;  and  it  describes  those  ta 
whom  obedience  is  due— Rulers,  who  are  not  a  terror 
to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Now,  if  rulers  were 
what  Paul  describes,  there  would  be  no  tyrants,  of 
course,  no  necessity  for  resistance,  and  no  excuse  for 
it;  but  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  exhorts  to  unlimited* 
obedience,  would  be  to  make  him' the  supporter  of 
slavery ;  and  to  contend  that  bad  princes  are  an  ordi- 
nance of  God  for  good,  reduces  the  reasoner  to  a  strange 
dilemma.  The  passage  simply  enforces  obedience  to  the ' 
magistracy,  but  by  Qo  means  says  that  a  bad  magistrate, 
of  whatever  rank,  ought  not  to  be  punished ;  it  does 
not  protect  delinquency,  and  encourage  crime,  by  hold- 
ing out  the  divine  right  of  kings  ;  it  is  the  sacredness 
of  the  office,  not  of  the  person  who  fills  it,  that  is  here 
urged  ;  for  were  the  opposite  true,  every  petty  Tmagis* 
trate  has  as  sacred  an  inviolability  thrown  about  his  per- 
son as  the  highest,  and  Christians  ought  to  submit  to . 
his  exactions  and  extortions  without  complaint :  and 
without  resistance,  a  doctrine  irreconcileable  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  conduct  o£  Paul 
himself,  who  did  not  think  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  as 
a  citizen,  incompatible  with  his  duty  as  a  Christian* 

Besides,  the  Christians  to  whom  these  epistles  were 
primarily  addressed,  were  in  a  very  different  situation 
from  Christians  in  a  country  of  prc^essing  ChristiansrT' 

VOL.  I.  .       h 
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they  were  a  few  in  a  Heathen  land,  where  resistance 
would  have  been  impolitic  and  unwise  ;  but  were  tho 
doctrine  to  be  carried  to  its  full  extent,  where  all  are 
called  Christians,  it  would  go  to  annihilate  the  veiy  first 
principles  of  society,  and  set  one  man  above  the  law. 
If  a  magistrate  acts  ^ia  opposition  to  the  law,  ia  it  law-* 
ful  to  resist  ?  Paul,  too,  has  answered  that  question. 
They  have  beaten  us  ppenly,  uncondemned,  being 
Romans^  and  have  cast  us  into  prison,  and  now  do  they 
thrust  us  out  privily  ?  Nay  verily.  And  these  argu- 
ments apply  to  every  magistrate,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
first,  for  they  are  all  included  in  the  general  description, 
"  the  powers  that  be.** 

The  political  sentiments  of  Buchanan  pervade  his 
history,  and  drew  down  upon  that  great  work,  the  ven- 
geance of  aH  who  were  attached  to  Poperyi  or*  who  ad- 
vocated the  divine  right  of  kings  in  that  age.  In  the 
next,  it  had  to  encounter  the  enmity  of  all  the  support- 
ers of  the  House  of  Stuart,  who  advocated  the  same 
slavish  tenets  j  to  them,  the  personal  responsibility  of 
kings  for  their  conduct,  a  doctrine  which  runs  through 
the  whole  history,  was,  of  all  Buchanan's  principles, 
the  most  unpalatable,  and  one  which  they  opposed  with 
the  utmost  vurulence  and  acrimony^  It  has  since  had 
to  sustain,  besides  these  attacks,  the  attacks  of  others 
who  thought  their  sagacity  implicated  in  discrediting 
the  long  roll  of  Scottii^  royalty,  and  ims^iied  it  neces- 
sary to  overturn  the  origin  of  the  nation,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  demolished  the  line  of  monarchs,  two 
questions  totally  distinct. 

Antiquarians,  Enquirers,  and  Annalists,  besides  the 
whole  host  of  freedom's  enemies,  have  in  some  shape- 
or  other  attacked  the  dead  lion,  and  numberless  petty^ 
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assailants  have  striven  to  get  a  kick*  His  Latinity 
alone  has  been  left  untouched,  and  when  his  antago- 
nists allow  him  the  praise  of  eloquence,  they  dismiss  all 
the  courtesies  of  literature,  and  think  they  may  divest 
him  of  every  attribute  which  renders  eloquence  oi'any 
avail.  He  is  charged  with  adopting  implicitly  the  fables 
of  our  earlier  history,  although  he  was  the  first  writer 
that  avowedly  rejected  them ;  and  with  copying  Boece, 
whose  errors  he  has  on  many  occasions  pointed  out. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  his  history  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  Regent  Moray  to  the  crown,  when  it  must  have 
been  projected  long  before  Moray  could  ever  dream  of 
such  a  project ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  greater  part 
could  only  be  composed  afler  the  regent  was  in  his 
tomb.  But  the  most  rigid  inquiry  into  the  records  of 
his  own  times,  establishes  the  veracity  of  Buchanan,  in 
his  details  of  the  most  controverted  points ;  and,  in  the 
dark  and  doubtful  periods  of  our  history,  he  has,  at 
least,  given  us  the  most  elegant  account  of  what  was 
anciently  believed,  and  not  repugnant  to  any  then 
known  authority,  which  is  as  high  praise  as  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  any  historian  of  the  early  stages  of  any 
nation. 

The  rugged,  dry,  collector  of  dates  has  discovered, 
it  is  true,  that  Buchanan  was  mistaken  in  some  <^  his 
chronological  statements,  and,  fastening  upon  these, 
and  exhibiting  them  as  unpardonable  errors,  consoles 
himself  for  his  own  want  of  the  graces  of  composition, 
by  the  invidious  assertion,  that  elegance  land  accuracy 
are  incompatible.  Mr.  Knkerton  inveighs  much  against 
the  "  unchronological  Buchanan,"  and  endeavours,  on 
all  occasions,  to  make  good  this  sweeping  charge.  It 
must  be  granted,  that  the  chronology  of  Buchanan  is 
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their  kingdom,  sufficiently  corroborate.  And  as  the 
two  nations  were  completely  incorporated,  and  their 
speech  amalgamated  under  Kenneth,  at  the  date  at 
which  Buchanan's  inquiry  into  the  aborigines  of  Scot- 
land must  be  considered  to  terminate,  he  does  not  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  present  inhabi-* 
tants  of  the  Lowlands.  But,  if  it  be  allowable  to  con- 
jecture  from  occasional  expressions  where  he  himself  is 
not  explicit,  he  acquiesces  in  the  long  received  opinioni 
that  the  language  of  the  lowlands  was  introduced  from 
England. 

'  This  question,  involved  in  so  much  obscurity,  pos« 
sesses  little  attraction  to  a  general  reader,  and  the  man« 
fier  in  which  it  is  usually  pursued,  tends  to  diminish 
what  little  it  does  possess  ;  a  keenness  and  partisansbip 
distinguish  the  adherents  of  the  different  systems,  whose 
acrimony  so  obscures  their  facts,  and  arguments,  that  a 
calm  inquirer  is  glad  to  escape  from  the  ^try  disputants, 
and  he  wonders,  that  amid  so  much  heat,  there  should 
be  so  little  light ;  while  he  cannot  help  being  somewhat 
amused  in  observing,  that  with  such  a  display  of  re- 
search, and  such  a  vehemence  of  assertion  as  our  later 
writers  possess,  there  should  be  so  little  new,  and  S6 
little  certain  in  all  that  they  produce.  In  one  state*- 
metit  all  writers  agree,  that  the  aborigines  of  Europe 
were  Celts,  and  that,  at  some  very  early  period,  their 
language  and  customs  predominated,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine  to  those  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Deucaledonian 
seas  \  that  througfaout  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  traces  of  thieir  footsteps  may 
still  be  recognized,  but  that  the  only  unmixed  remains 
of  this  aboriginal  people  are  now  to  be  found  in  thid 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  in  Ireland ;  that 
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successive  swarms  of  Cimbric  and  Gothic  invaders  ex- 
terminated,  or  incorporated  with  the  primitive  Celt,  or 
Gael ;  and  that  the  descendants  of  this  mixed  multitude^ 
form  the  population  of  modern  Europe,  including  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland^  England^  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Ireland. 

There  is  then  fio  dispute  in  reality  between  Mr« 
Pinkerton,  the  author  of  Caledonia,  Mr.  Macpherson, 
or  Buchanan,  about  the  fir^t  inhabitants  of  Britain  i 
they  all  allow  that  the  Celts  were  the  aborigines,  and 
that  the  Celts,  and  Gauls,  and  Scots,  were  the  same 
people;  but  Mr.  Pinkerton  insists  that  his  primitive 
Gat^l  were  long  previous  to  any  historical  documentSjf 
and  were  driven  out  by  a  Gothic  race,  which  Gotha 
were  the  Caledoniaus,^  and  these  Caledonians  were  th^ 
Picts.  His  chief  argument,  and  that  which  is  certainly 
the  most  weighty  is,  that  the  language  of  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  is  of  Gothic  origin,  and  that  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  were  the  seat  of  the  Picts.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  recollected  that  there  is  no  authenticated 
record  of  the  Pictish  language  remaining,  but  that,  at 
Dunkeld,  the  capital  of  Caledonia,  the  Gaelic  language 
has  been  ever  spoken ;  that  in  Inverness-shire,  where 
was  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the  Pictish  monarchs,  the 
case  is  the  same ;  and  that  the  missionaries  who  went 
to  the  Picts  from  lona,  in  the  days  of  Columba,  spoke 
Gaelic  or  Earse.  The  strong  presumption,  therefore, 
is  in  favour  of  Buchanan's  hypothesis,  that  the  Piqts, 
or  Caledonians,  and  the  Scots,  were  of  the  same  origin, 
and  spoke  the  same  language  ;  and  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Gothic  language  into  Scotland  is  of  a  later 
date. 

There  is  another  argument  which  deserves  more 
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attention  th£in  has  been  paid  to  it.  It  is  allowed  that 
the  PictSi  in  their  progress  from  the  north,  touched  a£ 
Ireland,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Scotland,  without 
having  attempted  any  settlement  in  Ireland.  Ireland 
was  a  better  and  richer  country  than  Scotland,  and 
either  force  or  persuasion  must  have  induced  the  Picts 
to  leave  it  behind  ;  force  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
employed,  else,  from  the  comparatively  small  body  of 
the  Picts,  "  longis  navibus  non  mulHs,**  they  must  have 
been  destroyed.  It  therefore,  follows,  that  they  were 
persuaded  peaceably  to  leave  the  more  enticing  country 
and  settle  in  the  bleaker.  It  is  also  allowed,  that  when 
the  colony  of  Scots  came  from  the  overflowing  popula-* 
tion  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  on  the  opposite 
coast,  they  were  permitted  to  do  so  without  interruption* 
In  both  cases,  the  intercourse  was  amicable  and  friendly ; 
and  this  mutual  friendly  intercourse  among  rude  nations' 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  ^opting  the  hypothesis 
of  Buchanan-^that  their  language  and  manners  were  at 
that  time  similar ;  for,  unless  in  some  such  circumstan- 
ces, barbarians  never  meet  without  fighting. 

Innes,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  insists,  that  Buchanan  wrote  his  Hidtory  as  a 
proof  of  his  De  Jure  Regni,  in  order  to  make  it  serve 
the  purpose  of  his  party,  and  that,  on  purpose  to  es- 
tablish his  favourite  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of 
kings  to  their  subjects,  he  adopted — ^in  his  Fourth 
Book — ^the  list  of  Boece,  consisting  of  forty,  in  prefer- 
ence to  older  lists,  which  contained  forty-five  kings,  but 
were  totally  barren'of  incident ;  that  he  did  so  knowing 
it  to  be  false,  and,  therefore,  did  not  dare  to  quote  his 
authorities.  But  Innes  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
naturally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  despotic  power,  and  tlie 
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^vine  right  of  kings,  which  led  him  to  attribute  motives 
to  Buchanan,  whose  principles  he  detested^  which  can 
obtain  credence  from  no  person  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  Historian's  character.  He  acknowledges,  however, 
th^  Buchanan  in  many  places  contradicts  Boece,  and 
has  adopted  none  of  his  gross  fables ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  allows  him  all  that  praise,  to  which  the  learning 
and  acuteness  displayed  in  his  preliminary  dissertations 
€K>  justly  entitle  him.* 

Men  are  so  much  disposed  to  confer  an  imaginary 
magnitude  on  reported  lost  treasure,  and  so  apt  to 
estimate  it  rather  by  their  wishes,  than  by  any  just 
criterion  of  its  worth,  that  it  is  not  improbable  but  that 
we  may  rate  too  highly  the  value  of  ,the  records  of 
Scotland  which  have  perished ;  yet  it  is  impossible  not 
to  lament,  the  deep  and  irreparable  injury  done  to  the 
earlier  epochs  of  our  history,  by  the  barbarous  policy  of 
the  English  Edward,  and  the  doubt  and  uncertainty 
thrown  over  the  subsequent  periods,  by  the  misfortunes 
of  later  times.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  re** 
gretted,  that  Buchanan  has  not  enumerated  the  author*- 
ities  from  which  he  derived  the  accounts  of  the  first  and 
most  inextricable  era  of  Scottish  History.  But  in  this 
he  followed  the  example  of  ancient  historians,  who  sel- 
dom inform  their  readers  of  the  sources  whence  they 
derived  their  intelligence;  for,  having  satisfied  themselves 
of  its  authenticity,  and  being  conscious  of  no  wish  to 
deceive,  they  never  dreamed  of  supporting  their  veracity 
by  an  ostentatious  show  of  evidence  ;  and,  where  the 
sources  of  information  are  open  to  all,  and  may  hp 
readily  consulted,  to  distract  a  reader's  attention,  by  a 

*  Mr,  Pinkerton  accuses  Innes  of  pious  fraud,  Enq.  vol.  i.  p.  65;  ^ois 
'  error,  p.  122;  and  want  of  profundity,  p.  19S.    Yet  Inn€S  is  his  omcle. 
VOL.  I.  i 
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xnai^n  spotted  with  references,  and  lead  his  eye  coq«> 
stantly  from  the  text  to  the  margin  is  unpleasant*  and 
often  betrays  more  pedantry  than  comports  with  the 
dignity  of  Historical  writing.     In  narratives  liable  to 
dispute,  where  the  story  is  collected  from  various  and 
conflicting  relations,  or  from  dark  and  confused  papers, 
the  case  is  di£^*ent,  there  it  may  be  necessary,  and 
modem  examplehas  sanctioned  the  practice*    In  the 
tune  of  Buchanan  it  was  otherwise.     It  is  plain,  how** 
ever,  that  he  must  have  perused  and  compared  chron- 
icles not  now  in  existence,  for  he  mentions  some  no* 
where  to  be  found,  and  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
Scottish  Monarchs  before  Kenneth  Macalpin,  corre* 
sponds  exactly  with  no  other  extant  at  this  day.    As  a 
record,  therefore,  of  what  was  firmly  believed  by  our 
ancestors,  the  enumeration  he  preserves  of  the  Scottish 
Kings,  must  always  be  considered  as  an  important  na- 
tional  document     It  was  the  list  to  which  our  fore- 
fathers appealed  [in  every  struggle  for  their  national 
independence,  which  was  produced  in  the  contest  be- 
tween Baliol  and  Bruce,  and  which,  however  enveloped 
in  obscurity,  or  liable  to  objection,  stands,  in  the  pagesi 
of  Buchanan,  ornamented  and  dignified  with  some  of 
the  finest  lessons  of  political  wisdom,  and  is  undebased 
by  any  of  those  trifling  puerilities,  which  in  other  chron- 
icles, at  once  insult  the  understanding  and  the  taste. 
Elegance  of  style,  however,  would  be  a  poor  substit]Lite 
for  truth)  and  in  a  work  avowedly  historical,  the  purest 
maxims  of  the  most  exalted  morality,  afford  no  recom^ 
pense  for  fabulous,  interpolation  in  the  narrative ;  and, 
could  we  for  a  moment  believe,  that  Buchanan  knew  to 
be  false  what  he  delivered  to  the  world  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  veracious  History,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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mark  too  strongly  the  baseness  of  the  imposture.    But 
every  view  of  the  character  of  the  man,  forbids  the 
idea  of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Historian ;  and, 
;  however  he  may  have  embellished  his  narration  by  the 
beauties  of  language,  he  must  stand  acquitted  of  adding 
to  the  facts  or  the  fables  of  the  record.    It  n^ust,  how- 
ever, be  admitted,  that  a  great  degree  of  doubt,  as  well 
as  obscurity,  hangs  over  the  whole  history  till  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Scots  and  Picts ;  and,  that  this  doubt  and 
perplexity  has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  lists 
published,  first  by  Innes,  and  afterward  by  Finkertoii. 
But  where  these  lists  difier  from  Fordun,  they  them- 
selves become  liable  to  suspicion. 

The  stronger  argument  against  the  existence  of  the 
first  forty  kings,  is  the  fulness  of  the  details  respecting 
circumstances  which  occurred  during  ages  when  there 
were  no  writings*  The  names,  iiowever,  might  have 
been  preserved,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  leading  occur- 
rences of  the  reigns ;  which  may  be  accounted  for,  from 
thc'circumstance  of  its  being  the  duty  of  tlie  King's 
Bard  to  keep  in  remembrance,  and  repeat  at  each  cor- 
onation the  list  of  the  new  monarch's  predecessors.  Such 
was  the  Duan,  or  Gaelic  Poem,  composed,  or  recited  by 
the  Court  Bard  of  Malcolm  III.,  inserted  in  Pinkerton's 
Appendix,  vol.  iu  But  though  the  minute  details  of  the 
exploits  of  a  people  ignorant  of  letters,  are  always  to 
be  viewed  with  a  suspicious  eye,  unless  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  of  foreigners,  who  have  preserved  written 
records ;  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  a  national  historian  to 
narrate  what  he  has  found  written  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  nor  can  the  dubiety  of  the  earlier  periods 
detract  from  the  credit  of  his  recital,  when  he  arrives  at 
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that  Stage  where  he  has  the  aid  of  sure  and  (iertain 
written  docundente. 

Iti  the  grand  outline  of  our  History,  wherever  the 
aid  of  foreign  writers  can  be  got,  we  find  no  very  esiiem 
tial  difference  between  Buchanan's  narrative  and  theirs  ^ 
but  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  Buchanan  give^ 
Otiiy  a  very  rapid  sketch,  drawn  entirely  from  Scottish 
materials  which  are  now  lost.    The  early  periods  of  the 
Roman  History  rest  upon  no  better  a  foundation;  yet 
who  ever  blames  Livy  for  narrating  them  j  or  who  ever 
thinks  of  doubting  his  subsequent  books,  though  his  two 
or  three  first  may  be  deemed  fabulous.    From  the 
reign  of  Kenneth,   to   Malcolm  III.,  a  considerable 
degree  of  doubt  still  hangs  over  Scottish  story,   but 
thence  till  the  death  of  James  IV.,  the  truth  of  out 
History  is  as  clear  as,  in  the  pages  of  Buchanan^  the 
narrative  is  eloquent;  and  from  that  period  till  the 
Regency  of  the  Earl  of  Marr,  Buchanan  himself  is  an 
original  authority.     His  veracity,  particularly  with  re- 
i^pect  to  the  unfortunate  Mary,  has  been  questioned^ 
but  his  plain  tale  has  never  been  put  down ;  and  Mr. 
Laing  has  vindicated  him,  in  his  Dissertation  prefixed 
to  his  History  of  Scotland;  on  the  most  contested  points, 
and  established  his  credibility  beyond  the  imputation  of 
a  doubt. 

**  The  political  reflections,*'  says  Mr.  Stewart,  in 
his  Dissertation  on  the  progress  of  Metaphysical* 
"Ethical,  and  Political  Philosophy,  **  before  quoted,  inci- 
dentally introduced  by  the  same  author  [Buchanan3  in 
his  History  of  Scotland,  bear  marks  of  a  mind  wortliy 
of  a  better  age  than  fell  to  his  lot.  Of  this  kind  are 
the  remarks  with  which  he  closes  his  narrative  of  tile 
wanton  cruelties  exercised  in  punishing  the  murderers 
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of  James  I.  In  reading  them,  one  would  almost  think 
that  one  is  listening  to  the  voice  of  Beccaria,  or  of 
Montesquieu/'  Indeed,  in  general,  his  remarks  are 
pregnant  with  the  soundest  political  wisdom,  and  far 
outstripped  the  times  in  which  he  lived;  and  the 
[Speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  the 
principal  characters,  are  as  remarkable  for  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  they  contain,  as  for  the  eloquence 
with  which  they  are  written.  The  propriety  of  framing 
speeches  for  persons  in  a  real  history,  which  professes 
to  1^  a  record  of  facts,  has  been  doubted ;  but  it  was  a 
custom  borrowed  from  antiquity ;  and  where  the  senti- 
ments accord  with  the  known  and  avowed  sentiments 
of  the  speaker,  it  can  scarcely  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  fiction,  to  embody  them  in  the  form  of  a 
speech,  in  circumstances  where,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, some  such  sentiments  would  be  uttered. 

The  style  of  his  history  has  been  so  often  praised, 
that  my  feeble  suffl-age  could  be  of  little  consequence. 
I  shall,  therefore^  only  notice  a  few  of  the  passages 
which  appear  to  me  pre-eminently  beautiful,  and  then 
Use  the  freedom  of  borrowing  its  general  character  from 
Dr.  Irvine,  and  the  authors  he  has  quoted  in  his  Life  of 
Buchanan,  a  work  to  which  I  already  owe  much.  The 
first  is  a  fine  and  almost  poetical  description  of  the  Pent- 
land  Frith,  book  i.  chap*  47  }  the  animated  picture  of 
the  battle  oi  Otterbum,  book  ix.  chap.  59—64  ;  and 
the  surprise  of  Dunbarton  castle,  book  xx.  chap.  S8 — 
5S.  «  The  style  of  his  history,"  says  Dr.  Iin^ine,  <•  be- 
trays  no  symptoms  f^  the  author^s  old  age  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  it  is  not  merely  distinguished  by  its  correctness 
and  elegance,  it  breathes  all  the  fervent  animation  of 
j^uthful  genius.    ITie  noble  ideas  which  so  frequently 
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rise  in  his  mind»  he  always  expresses  in  language  of 
correspondent  dignity.  His  narratiye  is  extremely  per- 
spicuous»  variegated,  and  interesting ;  it  is  seldom  de* 
ficient,  and  never  redundant.''  •  Notwithstanding  his 
long  habits  of  poetical  composition,  he  has  carefully  re- 
frained from  interspersing  this  work  with  phraseologies 
unsuitable  to  the  diction  of  prose }  and  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  narrative,  he  has  only  introduced  a  single 
quotation  from  a  poet.'* 

What  particular  historian,  among  the  ancients, 
Buchanan  had  selected  as  a  model,  is  a  question  which 
some  learned  men  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 
As  a  preparation  for  his  task,  he  is  said  to  have  perused 
all  the  remaining  books  of  Livy  not  fewer  than  twenty 
times.  Kapin,  the,  Jesuit,  represents  him  as  a  servile 
imitator  of  Livy  j  but  this  servile  imitation  is  far  from 
being  evident  to  more  candid  critics.  It  was  an  opinion 
of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Fletcher,  that  his  diction 
bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  Caesar.  Buchanan, 
says  Le  Clerc,  has  united  the  brevity  of  Sallust  with 
the  elegance  and  terseness  of  Livy,  for  these  are  the 
two  authors  he  proposed  chiefly  to  imitate,  as  they  who 
have  perused  them  with  attention  will  easily  recognize 
when  they  come  to  read  the  Scottish  historian. 

These  various  assertions  are  manifestly  irreconcileable 
with  each  other  j  nor  .  do  they  serve  to  evince  that 
Buchanan  had  selected  any  particular  model,  but  rather 
that  he  has  singly  rivalled  the  characteristic  excellencies 
of  several  historians  of  the  greatest  name.  The  style 
of  his  history  is  not  a  borrowed  style  ;  he  had  formed 
his  diction  by  a  long  familiarity  with  the  best  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  his  manly  and  deUcate  taste  enabled  him 
to  exhibit  an  admirable  model  of  his  own.     It  is  not  his 
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€hief  praise  that  he  writes  like  a  diligent  imitator  of  the 
ancients,  but  that  he  writes  as  if  he  himself  were  one  of 
the  ancients.  Bishop  Burnet  has  remarked,  **  that  his 
style  is  so  natural  and  nervous,  and  his  reflections  on 
things' so  solid,  that  he  is  justly  reckoned  the  greatest 
and  best  of  our  modern  authors/'  Lord  Monboddo 
prefers  his  History  to  that  of  Livy,  "  I  will  begin  with 
my  countryman,  Buchanan,  who  has  written  the  History 
of  his  own  country  in  Latin,  and  in  such  Latin  that  I 
am  not  afraid  to  compare  his  style  with  that  of  any 
Roman  historian.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  the  Latin 
language  was  very  much  cultivated;  and  among  the 
learned  it  was  not  only  the  only  language  in  which  they 
wrote,  but  a  living  language,  for  they  spoke  no  other 
when  they  conversed  together,  at  least,  upon  learned 
subjects.  In  such  an  age,  and  with  all  the  advantages 
of  a  learned  education,  did  George  Buchanan  write  the 
History  of  Scotland,  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  his 
own  time ;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce,  that  the 
style  of  his  narrative  is  better  than  that  of  Livy  ;  for  it 
is  as  pure  and  elegant,  is  better  composed  in  periods,  not 
intricate  and  involved  like  those  of  Livy,  and  without 
that  affected  brevity  which  makes  Livy's  style  so  obscure. 
Even  in  speeches,  in  which  Livy  is  supposed  to  excel 
so  much,  I  think  his  composition  is  better,  and  he  has 
none  of  those  short  pointed  sentences,  the  vibrantes 
sententiolaB,  which  Livy  learned  in  the  school  of  decla- 
mation.** 
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WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF  TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH. 


Gteorge  Buchanan  was  born  in  a  rustic  hamlet  oil 
the  banks  of  the  Blane,  a  river  in  Lennoxshire,  Scot- 
land, about  the  beginning  of  Febniary,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  six,  and  de- 
scended from  a  family,  rather  ancient  than  opulent; 
His  father  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  the  stone, 
and  his  grandfather,  who  was  then  alive,  being  insol- 
vent, the  family,  previously  in  straitened  circumstances, 
were  by  this  fevent  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  absolute 
want.  By  the  industry,  however,  of  their  mother, 
Agnes  Heriot,  the  children,  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters,  were  supported  till  they  arrived  at  maturity. 

George,  one  of  the  sons,  having  while  at  his  native 
school  excited  considerable  hopes  by.  his  genius,  James 
Heriot^  his  uncle,  sent  him  to  .Paris,  [1520.]  There 
he  prbsecuted  his  studies,  and  particularly  devoted  him- 
self to  writing  verses,  partly  from  natural  incKnation, 
and  pardy  from  necessity,  that,  being  one  of  the  tasks 
prescribed  to  the  students.  Within  two  years,  his  uncle 
having  died,  and  he  himself  being  seized  with  severe 
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bodily  distress,  besides  surrounded  with  poverty  on 
every  hand,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try. [1522.] 

On  his  return  home,  after  having  spent  nearly  a  year 
in  nursing  his  health,  from  a  desire  to  learn  the  military 
art,  he  joined  the  French  auxiliaries,  who  had  just  land- 
ed in  Scotland.  [1523.]  But,  after  a  useless  advance, 
the  army  was  marched  back  through  deep  snows,  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter,  and  he  relapsed  into  ill  health, 
which  confined  him  to  bed  during  the  whole  of  the 
season. 

Early  next  spring,  [1524,]  he  was  sent  to  St.  An- 
drews, to  attend  John  Mair,  who  then,  in  extreme  old 
age,  taught  logici  or  rather  $o|>histry  in  that  university; 
whom  having  followed,  the  succeeding  summet,  to 
Francei  h^  became  tinged  with  the  flame  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  at  that  tifn^  [1526,]  spreading  every  wherej  and, 
^Het  stru^Ung  with  hardships  for  nearly  two  years^ 
was  at  last  admitted  a  professor  into  the  college  of  St. 
Barbe,  where  he  taught  grammar  for  neaiiy  three  years. 

About  this  time,  Gilbert,  Earl  of  CassUlis,  a  young 
nobleman  who  resided  in  that  neighbourhood,  [1529>] 
pleased  with  his  genius  and  manners^  retained  him 
about  him  fbr  five  years,  and  carried  him  back  to  Scot- 
land along  with  him.  Afterwards,  when  he  proposed 
to  retujH  to  France  to  his  old  studies,  he  was  detained 
by  the  king,  and  placed  as  tutor  to  James,  his  natural 
son.  Meanwhile,  however^  an  elegy,  which  he  had 
composed  in  hiis  leisure  hours^  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  Franctscanfl.  In  it  he  had  r^re^ented  himself  bb 
9oUcited  in  a  dream  by  St.  Francis  to  enter  his  order, 
and  having  in  several  stanzas  expressed  himself  rather 
freely  respecting  the  fraternitv,  they,  notwithstanding 
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their  proiTessions  of  humility,  resented,  rather  more 
keenly  than  was  becoming  in  such  holy  fathers,  this 
trivial  offence;  and  when  they  could  not  find  any  justir 
fiable  grounds  for  their  immoderate  anger,  they  had  re- 
course to  the  common  accusation  of  religion,  with  which 
they  threatened  dl  who  incurred  their  displeasure;  and 
while  they  indulged  their  impotent  spleen,  they  increas- 
ed his  indignation,  already  sufiSciently  roused,  at  the 
licentiousness  of  the  priests,  and  rendered  him  still 
more  partial  to  the  Lutheran  tenets. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  [15S7,]  the  king 
arrived  from  France,  with  Magdalene  his  wife,  which 
somewhat  alarmed  the  priests,  who  feared  lest  the 
young  bride,  educated  under  the  direction  of  her  aunt 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  might  effect  some  change  in  re- 
ligion. But  this  terror  speedily  vanished,  upon  her 
death,  which  soon  followed.  Immediately  after  her 
death,  the  court  suspected  several  noblemen  of  having 
conspired  against  the  king,  and  the  king,  not  thinking 
the  Franciscans  altogether  unconnected  with  the  plot^ 
sent  for  Buchanan,  who  happened  to  be  then  accident- 
ally at  court;  and  [not]  ignorant  of  the  quarrel  between 
him  and  the  Franciscans,  ordered  him  to  write  a  satire 
against  them.  He,  equally  fearing  to  offend  either, 
wrote  a  short  poem,  susceptible  of  an  ambiguous  inter- 
pretation,  by  which  he  satisfied  neither ;  for  the  king 
demanded  something  keen  and  biting,  and  every  thing 
appeared  criniinal  to  them,  unless  it  were  written  ex- 
pressly in  their  praise.  Being  therefore  ordered  to  write 
more  pointedly  against  them,  he  produced  a  rough 
.  sketch  of  that  poem  now  published  under  the  name  of 

f  the  Franciscan,  and  gave  it  to  the  king.    But  soon 

after,  [1539,]  learning  from  his  friends  at  court,  that 
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his  Ufe  was  sought  after,  atid  that  Cardinal  Beaton  had 
offered  a  large  bribe  for  his  head,  he. escaped  from 
prison,  and  fled  towards  England.  Here,  however,  all 
was  in  such  confusion,  that  on  the  same  day,  and  in 
the  same  fire,  both  parties,  protestant  and  papist,  were 
burned  together;  Henry  VIII.,  now  in  his  old  age, 
being  more  intent  upon  his  own  safety  than  the  purity 
of  religion.  The  critical  situation  of  that  country  pre- 
senting little  attraction,  Buchanan  was  induced  to  pro- 
ceed to  France,  on  account  of  the  many  friendships  he 
had  previously  formed  there,  and, the  superior  civiliza- 
tion which  distinguished  the  people. 
.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  found  his  bitterest  enemy, 
Cardinal  Beaton,  in  the  character  of.  resident  ambassa- 
dor; wherefore,  withdrawing  from  his  malice,  he,  at 
the  invitation  of  Andrew  Govean,  went  to  Bourdeaux. 
[1539.]  .  At  Bourdeaux  he  taught  three  years,  in  the 
schools  erected  in  that  city  at  the  public  expense ;  dur- 
ing which  period  he  produced  foiu*  tragedies,  afterwards 
published  at  different  times,  but  the  one  first  written, 
Baptistes,  was  the  last  printed.  The  next,  in  order  of 
composition,  was  the  Medea  of  Euripides.  He  wrote, 
these  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  the  school, 
which  required  the  exhibition  of  an  annual  play,  in 
order  that  by  their  representation  he  might  withdraw, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  attention  of  the  students  from 
allegories,  then  the  rage  in  France,  to  an  imitation  of 
ancient  models;  in  which,  when  he  succeeded  far  be- 
yond his  expectation,  he  elaborated  the  others,  Jephthes 
and  Alcestis,  with  greater  care,  to  render  them  more 
worthy  of  the  public  approbation.  Yet  at  that  time  he 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  much  anxiety,  owing  to  the 
thieatenings  of  the  cardinal  and  the  Franciscans,  the 
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cardinal  having  even  sent  letters  to  the  archbishop  of 
Bourdeaux,  desiring  his  apprehension,  which,  by  the 
greatest  good  fortune,  were  delivered  to  Buchanan's 
most  intimate  friends.  But  the  death  of  the  king  of 
Scots,  and  the  pl^ue  that  desolated  Aquitaine^  dispell- 
ed this  fear.  [1542.] 

While  Buchanan  resided  at  Bourdeaux,  Govean 
received  commands  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  bring 
with  him  teachers,  skilled  in  Greek  and  Roman  Utera- 
ture,  to  read  lectures  on  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  in  .  the  univer- 
sity which  he  had  then  founded  with  great  care  and 
expense.  When  informed  of  this  propo^,  Buchanan 
readily  complied  with  an  Invitation,  for,  the  whole  of 
Europe  being  either  engaged  or  threatened  with  foreign 
or  domestic  wars,  Portugal  appeared  the  only  corner 
likely  to  be  free  from  tumults ;  and,  with  that  company 
who  had  undertaken  the  same  expedition,  he  imagined 
the  journey  would  appear  rather  like  an  excursion  of 
friends,  than  an  emigration  to  a  foreign  country.  There 
were,  besides,  many  celebrated  writers  of  that  number, 
with  whom  he  had  been  long  in  habits  of  intimacy-^ 
Nicolas  Gruchius,  William  Garentaeus,  James  Tevius, 
and  Elias  Vinetus— on  which  account  he  not  only 
cheerfully  united  himself,  but  also  persuaded  his  brother 
Patrick  to  join  so  brilliant  an  assemblage.  At  first  all 
succeeded  delightfully,  till  Govean  was  suddenly  cut 
off  by  a  death,  not  immature  for  himself,  but  distress- 
ing to  his.  companions. 

Immediately  on  Govean's  decease,  [1548,]  all  their 
enemies  and  rivals,  at  first  secretly,  and  then  openly 
and  virulently  attacked  them.  Having  been  privately 
interrogated  by  judges  exceedingly  inimical  to  the  ac- 
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cused,  three  of  their  number  were  arrested,  who,  after 
long  confinement  in  a  dungeon,  were  brought  to  trial, 
where,  having  for  several  days  suffered  the  most  cruel 
reproaches,  thej  were  again  remanded  to  prison ;  no 
accusers  were  even  named.  Towards  Buchanan  in  par- 
ticular their  conduct  was  most  bitterly  tormenting,  for 
he  was  a  stranger  who  had  few  to  rejoice  in  his  sa&ty, 
i^ympathi^e  in  his  misfortunes,  or  who  would  move  a 
step  to  avenge  his  injuries. 

One  aime  with  which  he  waa  charged,  was  a  poem, 
which  he  had  written  against  the  Franciscans,  which  he 
himself,  before  he  left  France,  had  taken  care  to  get 
explained  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  which  his  ac- 
cusers knew  nothing  at  all  about,  for  the  only  copy  he 
had  ever  parted  with,  was  to  the  king  of  the  Scots,  by 
whose  command  it  had  been  written.  He  was  also 
accused  of  having  eaten  flesh  during  Lent,  when  no- 
body in  all  Spain  abstains  from  it.  Certain  reflections 
upon  the  monks  were  also  urged  against  him,  which 
could  have  appeared  criminal  to  no  one,  but  to  monks 
themselves.  It  was  likewise  deemed  an  heinous  offence, 
because,  in  a  conversation  with  tome  young  Portuguese, 
when  the  Eucharist  was  mentioned,  he  said  it  appeared 
to  him  that  Augustine  seemed  rather  to  favour  the  party 
condemned  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Two  other  wit- 
nesses, John  Talpin,  a  Norman,  and  John  Ferrerius,  a 
Piedmontese— as  he  learned  some  years  after— gave 
evidence  that  they  had  heard  several  creditable  persons 
affirm,  that  Buchanan  entertained  sentiments  opposed 
to  the  Romish  religion.  But  to  return  to  the  narra- 
tive. 

When  the  Inquisition  bad  fatigued  both  themselves 
and  him  nearly  a  year  and  a  half^  at  last,  that  they 
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might  not  iseem  wantonly  to  have  harassed  a  man 
of  some  reputation,  they  e^ut  him  up  for  some  months 
in  a  monastery,  to  be  more  strictly  instructed  by  the 
monks,  some  of  whom  were  neither  altogether  deficient 
in  humanity,  learning,  or  morals,  but  all  were  totally 
destitute  of  religion.  [15510  During  this  confinement 
he  chiefly  employed  himself  in  versifying  a  number  of 
the  Fj^ms  of  David,  in  a  variety  of  measures. 

At  length,  having  been  restored  to  liberty,  when  he 
requested  passports  firom  the  king  to  return  to  fVance, 
hie  m^esty  desired  him  to  remain  in  Portugal,  and,  in 
tb^  meantime,  allowed  him  a  small  sum  for  his  daily 
expenses,  until  he  should  procure  him  some  more  hon- 
ourable situation.  But  tired  with  waiting  without  .any 
certain  prospect,  he  embarked  on  board  a  Candian 
vei^el,  UiQn  lying  at  the  port  of  Lisbon,  and  sailed  for 
England,  where,  however,  he  did  not  remain,  although 
invited  to  accept  of  some  honourable  employment;  for 
that  country  was  then  distracted,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  young  king,  by  the  dissensions  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  restlessness  of  the  people,  stUl  unsettled  after 
the  recent  civil  commotioos.  [155S.J  He  therefore 
proceeded  to  France,  where  he  arrived  about  the  time 
the  siege  of  Metz  was  raised,  £1553,3  and  was  constrain- 
ed by  his  friends,  to  write  a  poem  on  the  occasion, 
which  he  did  with  reluctance,  being  unwilling  to  enter 
into  competition  with  a  number  of  his  acquaintance, 
particularly  Melin  de  St.  Gelais,  whose  learned  and 
elegant  eulogy  was  at  that  time  in  circulation. 

Thence  he  was  called,  [1553,]  to  Italy,  by  Charles 
de  Cosse,  Count  de  Brissac,  who  then  presided  with 
great  reputation,  over  the  Genoese  and  French  tenitor- 
ies  about  the  Po,  and  for  upwards  of  five  years  resided 
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occasionally  in  Italy  and  in  France,  superintending  the 
education  of  his  son,  Timoleon,  till  the  year  one  thou- 
sand, five  hundred,  and  sixty.  A  great  part  of  this 
time  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  judge  correctly  respecting 
those  controversies  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  world,  and  then  began  to  be  set  at  rest  in  his  own 
country,  now  liberated  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Guises. 
:  Having  returned  thither,  he  joined  the  Scottish  Church. 
*  A  number  of  his  early  writings  he  recovered  as  from 
shipwreck,  and  published ;  the  rest,  which  are  still 
scattered  in  the  hands  of  his  fiiends,  he  commits  to  the 
chances  of  fortune. 

Though  broken  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  long- 
ing for  his  expected  haven,  he  still  superintends  the 
education  of  James  VI.  King  of  the  Scots,  with  which 
he  was  intrusted. 

Buchanan  wrote  tlie  above  at  the  request  of  his  Friends. 

He  died  at  Edinburgh,  a  little  past  five  o'clock  in  the 
rooming,  on  Friday,  28th  September,  1582. 

The  dates  in  this  Life  are  not  always  to  be  depended 
on  J  they  appear  to  have  been  added  by  the  Editor,  as 
they  are  not  embodied  in  the  narrative,  but  inserted  in 
.the  margin. 
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BUCHANAN'S  TESTAMENT  DATIVE. 

(From  tike  Reeords  of  the  Cmninisnry  Court.) 

The  Testatnetit  Datlu^^  &  InUetitftf  ol 

Maitfter  ye  gudis,  geir,  soumes  of  money,  & 

George  Baehftnuane    deitisi    pertenlng   to   vmquhile   atie 

Vigesimo  Febr"      rycht  vencrabill  man,  Maister  George 

lS8i*  Bucfaannane,  preceptour  to  ye  kingis 

majesde    the    tyme    of    his    deceic^ 

quba  deceist  vpoun  ye  i^xix  day  of -Sep- 

tember^  the  zeir  of  Qod  j*  v*  IxrxK 

zeris,  faithfullie  maid  &  gerin  vp  be 

Jonet  Bachannane,  relict  of  tmquhite 

Mr  Thomas  Buchannane  of  Ibeit,  Ids 

bruyer  sone,  executrix  datiiie,  decemfc 

to  him  be  decreit  of  ye  commissarift  ^ 

Ed'  a»  ye  same  decreit  of  ye  dait  ye 

xix  day  of  Decembir,  the  zeit  dT  God 

foirsaid,  at  lenth  proportis* 

In  the  first,  ye  said  vmquhile  Maister  George  Buchannane^ 

preceptour  to  ye  kingis  majestie,  had  na  uyer  gudis  nor  geir 

(except  ye  dett  vndirwrittin)  pertening  to  him  as  his  awin 

proper  dett  ye  tyme  of  his  deceis  foirsaid:  viz.  Item,  yair  wes 

awand  to  ye  said  vmquhile  Mr  George  be  Robert  ^Gourlaw, 

custumar  burges  of  Ed'  for  ye  defunctis  pensioun  of  Cors- 

raguell,  restand  of  ye  Witsonday  terme  in  anno  j™  v^  Ixxxii 

zeris,  the  soume  of  ane  hundreth  pundis. 

Summa  of  ye  inuentar     ••*•/••    j^  1, 
No  diuisioun. 
^gy  Quhairof  ye  quot  is  gevin  gratis. 
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We,  Maisterifl  Eduard  Henrysoun,  Alex'  Sym,  &  Johne 
Prestoun,  commissaris  of  Ed'  specialie  coustitut  for  confirma- 
tioun  of  testamentis,  &c.  vnderstanding  yat  efter  dew  sum- 
monding  &  lauchfull  warning  maid  be  forme  of  editt  oppenlie, 
as  efferis,  of  ye  executouris  intromettoiiris  with  ye  gudis  & 
geir  of  vmquhile  Mr  George  Buchannaney  &  of  uyeris  hafand 
entreis,  to  compeir  judicialie  befoir  us  at  ane  certane  day 
bypast,  to  heir  &  die  executouris  datiuis  deoemit  to  be  gevin, 
admittit,  8t  confermit  be  us  in  &  to  ye  gudis  &  geir  quhilk 
justlie  pertenit  to  him  ye  tyme  of  his  deceis,  or  ellis  to  schaw 
ane  caus  quhy,  &c.  we  decernit  yairintill  as  our  decreit  gevin 
yairupoun  beris;  confbrme  to  ye  quhilk  we  in  our  soverane 
Joxdis  name  &  autoritie  makis,  constitutis,  ordanis,  &  con- 
fermes  ye  said  Jonet  Buchannane  in  executorie  datiue  to  ye 
BSid  Mr  George,  with  power  to  hir  to  intromet,  vptak,  follow 
it  persew,  as  law  wiU,  ye  dett  &  soume  of  money  abone  speci- 
feity  &  yairwith  outred  dettis  to  creditouris,  and  generalie  all 
.&  sindtie  vyer  thingis  to  do,  exerce,  &  vse  yat  to  ye  office  of 
eaeecutorie  datiue  is  knawin  to  pertene;  prouiding  yat  ye  said 
Jbnet,  executrix  foirsaid,  sail  ansuer  &  render  compt  vpoun 
llir  intromissioun  quhan  and  quhair  ye  samin  salbe  requirit  of 
ltfr»  &  yat  ye  said  dett  and  soume  salbe  furthcumand  to  all 
parteia  haifand  entres,  as  law  will;  quhairvpoun  scho  hes 
fundin  caatiott%  as  ane  act  maid  yairvpoun  beris. 


•         » 
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APraNDIX.  XCl 

CHAMELEON, 

^        WRITTEN  BY  HR  XlEORGE  BUCHANAN  AGAINST  THE  LAIRD 

OF  LIDINGTONE. 

Thair  is  a  certane  kynd  of  beist  callit  Chamasleon,  engen^ 
derit  in  sic  countreis  as  the  sone  bes  mair  strenth  in  than  ia 
this  yle  of  Brettane,  the  qnbilk^  albeit  it  be  sbmU  of  corpora, 
ance»  nqghttheless  it  is  of  aoe  strange  nature^  the  quhilk  makiii 
it  to  be  na  less  celebrat  and  jq)oken  of  tb^n^sum  besitis  ot 
greittar  quantitie.  The  proprieties  is  m^rvalpus,  for  quh^l 
thing  evir  it  be  applicat  to,  it  semis  to  be  of  the  samyn  cullour, 
and  imitatis  all  hewis,  excepte  onelie  the  quhyte  and  reid; 
and  for  this  cans  anciene  writtaris  commonlie  compans  it  tq 
ane  flatterare,  qnhilk  imitatis  all  the  haill  maneris  of  quhoihe 
he  fenzeis  him  self  to  be  freind  to,  except  qnhyte,  quhilk  is 
taken  to  be  the  symboU  and  tokia  geyin  commonjiie  in  devise 
of  cullopris  to  signifie  sempilnes  and  Jioyaltie,  and  reid  signii^*- 
ii^  manliness  and  heroyicall  conrage*  This  applicatioun  hQinjg^ 
so  usit,  zit  perad^enture  monj  that  hes  nowther  sene  thje  s^i^ 
beist^  fnor  na  perfyte  portraict  of  it,  wald  beleif  sic  thing  not 
to  be  trew.  I  wiU  thairforeset  furtli  scbortUe  the  descriptionn 
of  sick  an  monsture  not  lang  ago  engendrit  in  Scotland,  in  the 
cuDtre  of  Lowthiane,  not  £ur  frome  Hadingtoun^.to  that  effect 
that  the  forme  knawin,  the  moist  pestiferus  nature  of  the  said 
monsture  may  be  moir  easelie  eyitit:  for  this  monsture  beii^g 
under  coverture  of  a  manis  figure,  may  easeliar  endommage 
and  wers  be  eschapit  than  gif  it  wer  moir  deforme  and  strange 
of  face,  behaviour,  schap,  and  membris.  Praying  the  reidar 
to  apardoun  the  febilnes  of  my  wail^e  spreit  and  engyne,  gif  it 
can  not  expreme  perfytelie  ane  strange  creature,  maid  by 
nature,  other  willing  to  schaw  hir  greit  strenth,  or  be  sum 
accident  turnit  be  force  frome  the  common  trade  and    course 

_  ♦ 

This  monsture-  being  engenderit  under  the  figure  of  a  ma^ 
chyld,  first  had. ane  proprietie  of  nature,  flattering  all  manis 
ee  and  sensis  that  beheld  it,  sq  that  the  common  peiple,  wes  in 
gude  hoip  of  greit  vertuus  to  prosper  with  the  time  in  it; 
other  ferdar  seing  of  greit  harmes  and  dampnage  to  cum  to 
all  that  sould  be  familiarlie  acquentit  with  it  This  monsture 
promovit  to  sic  maturit^e  of  aige,  as  it  could  easeli^  flatter  and 


imitat  every  manis  couotenance,  specbe,  and  fashion;,  and 
subtill  tp  draw  out  the  secreittis  of  every  manis  jnynd^  and 
depravat  the  counselliis  to  his  awin  proper  gayne,  enterit  in 
the  court  of  Scotland  the  ,  and  having  espy  it  out 

Hot  onelie  factiouns  bot  shigular  personis,  addressit  the  self  in 
fhebegyniiig  to  lames  efter  erll  of  Murray,  and  Gilbert  tbari 
£rll  of  CassMis,  men  excdlent  in  the  lyme^  in  allvertuus  per-^ 
teining^  to  ane  nobill  man,  and  special!  in  lufe  of  the  common 
irelth  of  thair  cuntre :  and  seing  that  his  nature  could  not 
bow  to  imltet  in  veritie^  but  onely  to  contrafat  fenzeitlie  the 
gudnes  of  thir  two  personis,  nor  zit  change  them  to  his  na^^ 
ture^  thocht  expedient  to  leane  to  thame  for  a  tyme,  and  cl3rni 
up  be  thair  branches  to  hiear  degre,  as  the  wod  bind  clymeth 
on  the  oik,  and  syne  with  tyme  distroyis  the  tre  that  it  wes 
i^upported  be.  So  he  having  cum  to  sum  estimatioTm  throw 
hanting  of  thir  nobill  lordis  (quha  wer  than  estemit  of  every 
inan  as  thair  vertuus  meiitit)  wes  sone  be  gnd  report  of  thame^ 
imd  ane  fenzeit  gudnes  in  him  self)  put  in  credeit  with  th^ 
queue  regent,  Verelie  an  nobill  lady  and  of  greit  prudence,  bot 
^it  could  not  espy  the  gilt  vyces  under  cullour  of  vcrtew  hid 
in  the  said  monsture,  speciallie  being  cloikit  be  favour  of  the 
two  forsaid  lordis,  in  quhais  company  hir  grace  wald  nevi^ 
have  bel^vit  that  sie  ane  pestilent  Term  could  have  bene  hyd; 
The  first  experience  the  said  queue  had  of  him  wes  in  sending 
hini  to  France  for  certane  bissines  occurrent  for  the  tyme^ 
quhair  he  1did  his  commissioun  sa  weill  to  his  awin  intention^ 
and  sa  far  from  the  quenis  mynd,  that  he  dissavit  the  cardinall 
of  XK)rayne;  quha,  untill  that  day,  thocht  him  self  not  only 
auld  ^racticlen,  bot  als  maister,  zea  doctour  stAtilis,  in  sitil 
matters  of  negociatioun.  His  fals  dealing  being  sone  peTsavitj 
and  he  greitlie  hatit,  zit  sche  being  ane  lady  of  greit  prudence, 
could '  not  defend  hir  self  from  subtiHiie,  bot  within  schort 
tyme,  be  meanls  of  sic  as  belevit  him  to  be  thair  fiiend,  he 
crap  in  credence  agane  be  ane  other  dur,  and  under  ane  other 
cullour:  bot  zit  could  not  sa  Weill  as  he  wald,  invent  beW 
falshead,  because  of  the  auld  suspitioun,  and  being  of  auld  sus^ 
pectit,'  sone  persavit,  and  in  dangerie  to  be  taken  reid  hand 
and  puneist  efter  his  meritis,  he  fled  out  of  Leyth,  andtsoverrt 
iimself  with  the  cloik  of  religioun  sa  lang  as  it  could  se¥ve« 
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botoevir  aft  eloMebot )»  kecfiit  fwe  T^ig6  fa  sum  Miictiuri& 
of  the  Fapistist  gif  tbm  eoiirt  bad  dbangcit;  m  to  tJie  biaobop^ 
{iis  of  Santandfob  and  Glaagow,  and  nthem  div^ae,  qob^ 
GBosis  wer  in  his  proteetiomi:  and  thaii£»e  the  haly  Dodout 
GraiBtoiin  deptit  to  him  hwgelteof  th«  spoyle  of  Saact  Salran 
toris  Oollege*  aad  was  mant^it  be  Chamiekoii  agania  al  law. 
and  ressoun;  beside  that  he  ifiea  aoe  man  ccmtamiDat  in  all 
h;nd  of  rym.  How  far  afeir  the  cumroing  hame  of  the  quenai 
Ihe  kii^s  niodar»  he  wea  oontrary  to  aU  hir  actiouns  end 
fikTOurabill  to  hir  adveraariesr  and  inclynit  to  Iiir  dqprivatioun^ 
it  ianqtouriia  knawin  bayth  in  logland  and  Scothind,  be  ^  aa 
mdUit  than  with  the  afiairia  of  the  eatait  in  bayth  the  realmsn. 
Efter  the  qnenta  camming  hame  he  enterit  achortlie  be  ohang^^ 
ing  of  caUonrlfiy  and  tnnung  out  the  other  ayde  of  his  doikt.' 
and  halding  him  be  the  branches  of  the  erU  of  Murray^  and 
fee  ana  tyme  applying  him  to  the  quenb  G»  heir,  that  he 
aihme  was  hard  in  all  aecreil  matteris,  casting  of  lytill  and 
lytiU  (ihe  efU  of  Mnrraj^  and  thinking  that  he  wea  jstrang^ 
anewdi  to  stand  by  himadfii  on  leaning  to  the  erll  of  Mar«« 
nay.  And  beoans  the  erU  of  Murray  plaait  not  mony  inter*-; 
prysia  of  mariage  than  attemptit»  aa  with  the  prinoes  of 
Spayne,  with  the  duke  of  Aii|}Ou»  with  the  empriaris  brother,( 
the  aaid  Cfaamadeon  applyit  himself  to  all  thir  partiis,  and 
diangaiag  hew  as  the  quene  sweyit  the  ballance  of  liir  myndr 
and  foUowit  the  appetyte  of  hir  Iost«  And  at  kng  the  quene^ 
be  oyyia  of  hir  onclest  devynt'to  deatroy  the  erll  of  Murray^ 
thinking  him  to  be  ane  greit  brydill  to  refrane  hir  appetitia^ 
and  impediment  to  leif  at  libertie  of  hir  plesaoure;  not  that! 
efir  he  uait  any  violence  anentis  hir,  hot  that  his  honeatie  wear 
aa  greit  that  sohe  wea  eschamit  to  attempt  ony  thkig  indecent 
IB  his  popeaence.  Sdie  than  being  deliberat  to  distroy  him  he 
the  erL*  of  Huntlie,  went  to  the  norths  and  be*  in  hir  com^- 
pmiy  and  hoiwbeit  the  treasonn  was  oppynnit  planclie,  and 
JUmne  Gordonn  lying  not  far  of  the  town  [Aberdeen]  with  an' 
greit  powar,  and  die  erll  of  Murray  expresslie  hidgeit  in  an 
hous  aqparate  frae  all  vtfier  habitatiouny  and  his  deid  be  di* 
\fiHra6  wi^a  socht;  tfaia  Chamaeleon,  qnhether  of  sempilnes. 
or  for  layk  of  fpiraieht^  or  for  bauldness  of»courage»  I  refer  to 
09erj  vtsam  conaeience  that  doith  knaw.  faini«  he  alone  pouid 
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se  no  tressoun,  could  feare  no  dangear,  and  wald  nevir  bdeii . 
that  the  erll  of  Hunt]ie  wald  take  on  hand  sic  ane  interpryis,  * 
oowbeit  thair  wes  gevin  adyertisement  of  it  out  of  Ingland  and 
France,  letteres  taken  declorand  it,  and  the  mater  manifest 
before  all  menis  ene.    It  wer  to  lang  to  reherse,  and  not  verie 
nece^sar  for  the  present,  it  being  knawin  to  sa  mony,  quhat: 
diverse  purposis  wer  tane,  quhat  dangearis  eschapit  all  the 
tyme  of  that  voyage,  untill  the  queue  come  to  Abirdene  again,, 
and  how  miraculous  wes  the  victorie;  bot  ane  thing  is  not  to 
be  pretermittit,  that  the  said   Chamaeleon  wes  ane  of  tha 
reddiest  to  gnaw  the  bainis  of  the  deid,  to  spoyle  the  qwyck,. 
and  mak  his  proffeit  at  that  marcat.    Efter:  this  the  oursey 
traificque  of  mariage  growing  cald,  the  said  Chamffilecm  going 
in  Ingland,  delt  sa  betuix  the  Protestantis  and.  Papistes,  that 
he  changeit  dalie  colouris,  sumtyme  6attering  the  ane,  sum- 
tyme  the  other^  and  making  every  ane  of  thame  beldf  that  he 
Iftbourit  onelie  for  thame;  and  aman^s  other  thingis,  be  ane; 
prevy  intelligence  with  the  queue  and  verre  lew  of  the  nobilitie,. 
practizit  the  mariage  of  the  queue  and  Henry  Lord  Demlie,. 
of  the  quhilk  he  ihad  nevir  the  erll  of  Murray  prevy,  untill  all 
wes  endit.     Howbeit  the  erll  of  Murray  did  nevir  thinge,  nor 
tuke  nevir  propose  without  his  advise  and  counsale*    Heir  the 
mater  quhilk  he  had  raschelie  brocht  on,  wes  neir  the  point*. 
Seing  that  the  queue  of  Ingland  dissagreit  with  it  for  certaa& 
respectis,  and  the  lordis  of  Scotland  for  the  cause  of  the  re-, 
ligioun,  to  the  manteinance  of  the  quhilk  thay  dessjrrit  an  proi- 
meis  of  the  queue  and  the  said,  Lord  Dernlie,.the  Ghamaeleon. 
in  secreit  flatterit  the  quene,  and  openlie  tuke  the  cullour.  of 
religioun:  and  at  the  lang  (seing  my  lord  of  Murray,  for  be-^ 
ing  precise  and  plane  in  all  doingis,  cast  out  of  court)  cled 
himself  onelie  in  the  quenis  cullouris, .  untill  that  David  pra- 
valit  agains  him,  and  had  in  a  manner  the.haill  credeit  of  all. 
wechtie  materis.     At  this  poynt  thinking  himself  in  werse 
caise  than  he  beleivit,  socht  to  make  an  other  change  of  court, , 
and  set  up  new  play  again,  awaytit  oh  the  court  sumpart  dis- 
gracit,  louking  for  sum  new  cullonr  to  apply  himself  to,  .  In 
this  mene  tyme  the  quene  seking  to  move  sum  thing  in  the 
religioun,  made  ano  queri-ell  agains  certaine  lordis  of  the  prm- . 
cipallis  of  Scotland,  the  quhilkis,  albeit  that  ane  ressonabill. 


power  faillit  thame  not,  and  that  the  favouir  of  the  cuntre  wei 
for  thame,  zit  to  schaw  thair  innocency,  quhen  thai  could  not 
breke  the  quenis  obstinat  mynd  of  thair  destructioun  be  prayer 
and  sollicitacioun  of  freindis,  thay  left  the  cuntre  and  went  in 
Inland,  zit  Chamaeleon  held  the  small  grip  that  he  had  in 
court,  secunding  to  Darid.     In  this  mene  tyme  the  parliament 
set  to  forfalt  sick  lordis  as  had  fled  in  Ingland,  except  the 
duke,  quha  did.be  intercessioun  of  silver  by  his  remissioun  fra 
David.     The  rest  of  the  lordis  quhilk  Were  of  wisdome  or  esti* 
matioun,  partlie  requirit  be  the  king,  quha  wes  in  na  credit 
in  respect  of  David,  partlie  for  thair  awin  libertie,  conspyrit 
the  deid  of  the  said  David,  and  executit  the  some.   Chamaeleon, 
cheifest  enemy  to  David,  efter  the  kingis  grace,  zit  not  being 
advertisit  be  the  lordis  of  thair  enterprise,  and  suspcctit  of  the 
quene,  knawing  his  dowbilness,  quhyther  for  verie  feare,  or 
preparing  ane  entre  to  the  quenis  favour,  fled  as  uthers  did; 
and  eftir  lang  fechtis  brocht  agane  to  the  court,  kest  clene 
frae  him  all  cuUouris  of  the  kingis,  and  cled  him  agane  in  the 
quenis  cuUouris,  and  wes  ane  of  the  principal  instrumentis  that 
incressit  dissensioun  betwix  hir  and  the  king:  the  quhilk  prac* 
tize,  howbeit  he  wald  have  dissimulatit,  sum  tyme  brake  out 
with  him;  as  to  ane  nobill  woman  praying  God  to  gifike  king 
and  ike  quene  grace  to  agre,  he  answerit,  Ood  let  thame  nevir 
agre:  for  thay  leving  in  dissensioun,  he  thocht  that  his  dowbil- 
nes  could  not  be  espyit  out.    And  than  seing  the  Erll  Bothuile 
cum  in  cred^it,  he  flatterit  him;  and  evin  as  they  agreit  in  all 
pointis  to  put  down  the  king,  seing  that  he  prospering  thay 
could  have  na  lyfl^  sa  eftir  the  king  deid,  the  Erll  Bothuile, 
having  in  that  practize  knawin  his  falset,  and  fearing  his  in- 
constancy, and  desyring  to  be  deliverit  of  sic  an  witnes,  socht 
his  deid:  and  he  having  na  refuge  to  the  quene  for  the  samyn 
cause,  tuke  for  a  tyme  the  epll  of  Mortons  cuUouris,  and  be- 
ing borne  furth  be  him  agains  the  erll  of  Bothuiles  power  and 
hatrent,  sa  lang  as  he  wes  in  feare  lurkit  under  the  erU  of 
Mortonis  wingis,  and  the  feir  past  schew  himself  the  said  erllis 
enemie:  and  having  no  sufficient  cause,  nor  appearand  indice 
of  separatioun  of  company  and^kyndnes,  he  fenzeit  that  the 
said  erll  of  Mortun  had  conspyrit  his  deid,  to  be  execute  by 
some  of  the  erllis  friendis;  and  to^proVe  the  said  conspiracy, 


ftUedgit  on  fisimdas  witnes^  (majorim  omm  eseeptione)  the  no* 
bill  and  rirtuus  Lady  Gyltonn.     Now  Co  i*etuzi(ie  agane  to  our 
propose,  dfter  the  ddd  of  the  king  devysit  be  hii&t  executit 
be  the  Erll  Bothuileji  for  feir  of  the  said  erll  he  Itirkit  a  qufaile 
out  of  court)  untill  the  tyzne  the  queue  at  Carberrie-Hill  come 
to  the  lordis,  and  the  Erll  Bothuile  fled  to  Dunbar.    Thai^ 
he  come  to  pftrliameniv  and  widi  sum  otheriiS'  participant  ot 
the  kingis  slaughter,  wald  have  had  the  queUe  diane  be  act  o% 
parliament;  and  not  finding  many  ^'consenting  thairto,  and 
speciallie  the  erll  of  Murray,  than  choscin  regent,  being  in  the 
contrair,  he  soUicitat  sum  previc  men  to  gar  bang  hir  on  hir 
bed  with  hir  awin  belt,  that  be  that  way  he  and  his  partinaris 
in  the  kingis  murthoure  mycht  be  deltverit  of  an  witnesse; 
knawing  Weill  the  quenis  nature,  that  quhen  she  wes  misscon-p 
tent  of  ony  man,  sdie  wald  tell  all  sic  sccreittis  as  sche  did 
knaw  of  him.     Hiis  propose  not  proceeding  as  he  desyrit,  he 
tumit  him  first  in  flattering  with  the  queue,  and  send  to  hir, 
being  in  Lochlevin,   ane  picture  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
lyoun  by  the  mouse;  and  nist  tumit  his  halU  wit  to  the  dis-j 
truction  of  the  erll  of  Murray,  thinking  that  the  wickit  could 
not  proffeit  greitly,  so  just  a  man  having  the  supreme  powers 
and  als  seing  that  the  quenis  craftiness  wes  abill  at  the  lang  to 
overthraw  th»  erll  of  Murray^  sempilnes*    So  he  bendk  all  his^ 
wittis  to  the  said  erllis  eversioun,  and  the  quenis  restitution,^ 
dnd  procedit  in  this  cause,  partlie  be  making  an  factioun  of 
the  counsalleris,  and  partakeris  of  the  kingis  murthoure,  of 
men  lycht  of  fantasie  imd  covatous  of  geir;  parUie  be  corrept- 
ing  of  my  lord  of  Murrayis  freindis  and  servandis,  and  tra- 
rellit  principallie  with  the  laird  of  Grange,  thinking  that  it 
sould  be  an  greit  strenth  to  the  factioun^  to  have  the  castell  of 
Edinburgh  at  thair  command.     The  regent  being  divers 
tymes  advertiset  of  dliir  practizisi  wes  of  so  upright  nature,, 
that  he  wald  beleif  nalhingof  ony  thathehad  takin  in  frehid- 
schip,  quhilk  he  wald  not  have  done  himself;  and  als  mouy  of 
the  factioun  in  the  begyning  thocht  it  had  bene  bot  Me  ligve 
defensive  againis  the  power  of  the  great,  that  is  accustimctt  to 
overthraw  the  small  in  tyme  of  troubiU. 

In  this  merife  tyme  come  the  deliveranceof  the  queue  out  of 
Lochlevin,  the  quhilk  he  wes  not  ignorant  of,  and  specially 
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be  the  meanis  of  his  cousing  Johne  Hamiltoim  of  the  Cochnoch 
[al.  CioheughJ:  zit  he  tareit  with  the  regent  to  keip  ane  cullour 
of  honestie,  and  that  with  the  qaenis  consent,  quha  had  given 
him,  and  divers  otheris  that  were  in  my  lord  of  Murrayis 
company^  fre  remissioun  for  all  by  past. 

Bot  the  battel  chansing  utherwaies  than  he  desyrit  and  be- 
levit,  zit  he  persistit  in  his  propose  to  destroy  the  regent,  not 
opinlie,  bot  be  secreit  meanis:  as  being  sent  divers  tym^  to 
commune  with  the  Lord  Flemyng,  evir  did  the  contrair  of  the 
propose  that  he  wes  send  for,  and  evir  tendit  to  hald  the  cun- 
tre  in  unqnietnes;  and  in  all  assembleis  for  appointment, 
tendit  to  have  all  by  past  remittit,  to  keip  ay  thevis  and  revaris 
in  courage,  and  to  abase  the  hartis  of  trew  subjectis,  that 
sould  haif  na  hoip  of  redresse  of  wrangis  done  to  thame  be 
the  kingis  rebellis.  Efter  that,  be  the  dilligence  and  wisdome 
of  the  regent,  the  cuntre  wes  brocht  to  sum  stay,  and  justice 
lyke  to  haif  the  ov^,  hand,  the  kingis  rebeUis  purchassit  at 
the  quene  of  Inglandis  handis,  that  sche  sould  consider  the 
greit  wrangis  (as  thai  said)  done  to  hir  nixt  nychtbour,  and 
being  nixt  of  bliide  to  hir,  and  outher  be  hir  requeist  or  puis- 
sance caus  hir  be  restorit  agane  to  her  former  authorities  The 
quenis  majestie  of  Ingland  having  zit  no  less  regprd  to  justice 
nor  to  consanguinitie,  desyrit  some  of  the  principalis  of  the 
nobilitie  to  repair  to  hir  or  hir  deputties  for  thir  requeistis  and 
complayntis,  and  my  lord  deliberat  to  go  in  persoun  wes  in 
doubt,  having  ellis  enterit  in  sum  suspidonis  of  this  Chamsel- 
eon,  quhethir  he  sould  tak  him  with  himself,  or  leif  him  be- 
heind :  for  taking  him  he  doubtit  not  bot  he  wald  hinder  the 
actioun  in  all  maner  possibill,  and  leaving  him  behind,  that 
following,  his  natural  complexioun  he  wald  trubill  the  cuntre, 
in  sic  maner  that  it  sould  not  be  easilie  in  lang  tyme  brocht 
to  rest  agane.  At  lang  having  deliberat  to  take  him  with  him, 
and  perswadit  him  bayth  be  giftis  of  landis  and  money,  he 
&nd  to  be  trew  in  deid  all  that  he  suspectit  afore;  for  everie 
nycht  in  a  maner  he  comniunicat  all  that  wes  amangis  us 
with  sum  of  our  adversaris,  and  armit  thame  sa  far  as  he  could 
agains  the  said  regent.  Bot  the  force  of  the  ressonis,  and 
cleimes  of  the  haill  deductioun  of  the  caus  that  my  lord  regent 
usit,  wes  sa  perswasive  to  the  auditouris,  that  be  Chamseleonis 
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adyertisement,  the  kingis  mother  disschargeit  hir  commis- 
siouners  to  proceed  fbrther,  and  differrit  t/o  ane  mair  co^lmo- 
dious  tjrme  for  hir :  for  it  wes  weill  knawiA  to  hir  that  the 
quenis  majestie  of  Ingland  and  hit  cowsall  had  allowit  tb^ 
said  regentis  procedingis;  and  the  aanbasgadonr  of  Spayne 
seing  the  hprrihill  cryme  sa  abhominabiU  tp  all  honest  men, 
refused  to  speik  ane  word  in  the  mater,  and  the  Frensche  am- 
bassadour  excusit  himself  that  he  spake  be  domnmodof  £hi%] 
maister. 

In  this  mene  tyme  the  said  Chamttlecmis  secreit  practize 
with  the  duke  of  NorfFolk,  suq>ectit  afore,  begouth  to  brek  out 
be  sum  letters  of  Maister  Johne  Lessleis  callit  bischope  of 
Ross,  and  als  be  the  duke  himself,  put. in  hoip  of  m^nag^  of 
the  Scottis  quene  be  thame,  the  quhilk  practize  wes  handillit: 
sumpart  putting  feir  to  the  regent,  that  he  could  nqt  retume 
in  Scotland  witib  his  lyff  without  the  dukis.  favour,  be  reassopn. 
of  greit  preparationis  that  wes  maid  agf  nis  the  regent  on  bay  th 
the  bordoria  of  Scotland,  and  Ingland:  partlie  be  tempting  of 
the  said  regentis  mjmd,  quha  answerit  to  the  duke  of  Norfiblk, 
That  he  wold  be  gUtd  that  the  quene  recognascing  hir  Jidtf  and 
repenting^  saudd  marry  any  gude  Christian  man  qfnobill  house. 
The  rumour  jif  this  dealing  wes  sa  <^enelie  spoken  in  the  court 
of  Ingland,  that  the  quenis  majestie  wes  constraynit  to  wryte 
to  hir  lieutenentis  to  mak  the  regent  be  put  sauf  in  Scotland; 
and  sa  he  wes  without  any  recounter,  hot  of  the  erll  of  West- 
mureland  not  far  frome  Durame*   quho  seing  the  regenti^ 
conq>any,  and  ryding  throw  thame,  thocht  not  best  to  matche 
with  thame.     The  next  assemble  wes  at  Glasgow,  quhair  ihp 
Hamiltonis  bragging,  bot  could  not  be  party^  be  meanis  of 
^  him  and  otheris  thair  fiivoiureris  with  the  regent,  wer  ressavit 
to  sic  an  appointment  as  wes  gireitlie  to  th^ir  advantage,  and 
the  said  regentis  dissadvantage.     And  quhen  thai  sould  haif 
gevin  pledgis  to  performe  the  said  appointment,  as  wes  oomr 
promittit,  they  did  bot  seke  delay ;  and  so  the  principallis  of 
thame  [wer]  committit  to  ward  in  the  castell  of  jSdinburgb. 
The  haill  mater  wes  secreitlie  handillit  be  the  Chw^eop. 
The  quhilk  handilling  apperit  more  planelie  at  an  conyentioufi 
at  Sanctandrois;  quhair  thair  wes  twa  headis  principallie 
disputit:  first,  Gif^  the  erll  qf  Huntlie  sould  haif  general  re- 
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fnissioun/or  all  reif  and  opprnsunm  done  be  him  andhisjreindis 

in  all  lymes  tgpasi  /  or,  gif  the  kingis  acHoun  pardonit,  prevat 

men  sauld  have  aeHoan  to  crave  thair  awtn  geir :  nixt,  Gif  the 

erU  of  Huntkis  haiU  aseisstaris  Mdd  be  comprehendit  in  one 

tendssiom  with  him.    The  qahilk  twa  headid  the  Chameelcon 

and  his  complices  preassit  emistly  be  all  meanis  to  be  ressayit, 

as  said  is,  and  that  not  trithout  hoisting  of  Franche  men  and 

Spanzaris,  and  meaty  uther  inconvenientis ;  and  all  this  done 

to  disscourage  the  kingis  trew  liegis,  and  lychtning  the  hartis 

of  rebellis  in  hoip  of  impnnitie  of  all  wrongis  that  thai  sould 

do  in  tyme  to  came,  and  to  hald  the  haill  cuntre  in  rebellioun 

and  inquietnes,  to  consume  at  the  lang  the  regent,  qahilk 

thai  knew  to  be  pttir  of  substance  and  liberall  of  courage. 

And  zit  were  not  thir  thingis  mair  subtilly  derysed,  nor  thai 

wer  constantlie  resisttt  be  the  regent  and  his  trew  counsall. 

And  seing  that  thai  could  not  come  to  thair  propose  this  way, 

dial  causit  new  articles  to  be  devisit  in  Ingland,  towching  the 

quenis  cuming  hame:  to  the  quhilk  albeit  thair  wes  sufficient 

answer  mad  in  London,  zit  for  the  samyne  cans  wes  devysit 

ane  assemble  of  lordis  in  Sanct  Johnestoun,  with  and  additioun 

of  ane  commissioun  of  divorcement  of  the  Erll  Bothuile  and 

the  quene,  and  to  the  efiect  of  the  haili,  many  writingis  [wer] 

purchassit  of  boith  wise  men  and  greit  men  of  Ingland,  schaw- 

ing  planelie  that  it  wes  ane  foly  to  Scotland  to  presse  to  resist 

the  mariage  betwix  the  quene  and  duke  of  Nor£blk ;  for  it 

wes  devysit  be  sic  wisdom,  and  to  be  executit  witb  sic  force, 

as  Scotland  wes  not  abill  to  resist;  and  not  without  consent  of 

the  quenis  majestie  of  Ingland.  Heir,  albeit  Chamasleon  and  all 

his  quhelpisragit  nevir  sa  fost,  the  contrair  wes  concludit,  and 

sdiawen  to  the  quenis  grace  of  Ingland  be  Alexander  Hume, 

gentleman  of  my  lord  regcntis  hous.    And  becaus  the  quenis 

majestie  wes  not  fiilly  satisfeit  at  that  tyme,  ane  uther  convo- 

catioun  wes  hald  at  Stirling,  to  the  quhilk  the  Chamaeleon, 

assurit  of  my  lord  regentis  clemencie,  and  proude  in  his  awin 

consait,  bot  feiring  for  his  dementis,  efter  sum  dubitatioun 

come  to  Stirh'ng;  and  wes  Hi  doubt  not  without  cans.     For 

about  this  tyme,  my  l<^d  l*egent,  advertisit  that  the  Hamiltonis 

had  decreitit  to  murihoure  him,  he  schew  bayth  the  taill  and 

the  authour  to  the  Chameeleon,  of  the  quhilk  the  Chams&leon 
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reprovit  yehemently  the  Hamiltonis  that  could  not  keip  thur 
coimsale  mair  secreit;  and  this  advertising  being  schawin  be 
sum  of  the  Hamiltonis  to  my  lord  regent,  zit  he  sufferit  pa- 
cientlie.  At  Stirling  the  articles  being  dedarit  at  greiter 
lenthy  the  Chamssleon  wes  attecheit  be  justice,  and  chargit  of 
the  kingis  murthoure,  the  quhilk  grievit  him  havelie,  and  pres-^ 
sit  at  my  lord  regentis  hand  the  cryme  to  be  changeit,  and  he 
to  be  accusit  of  the  troubles  lyke  to  ryis  in  Ingland  and  Scot- 
land throuch  the  forspoken  mariage ;  for  he  thocht  that  mater 
to  be  consavit  and  devysit  sa  substantiallie,  that  nouther  force 
nor  wit  could  maik  impediment  to  the  performance  of  it,  and 
belevit  suirlie  that  sic  ane  cryme  sould  redound  to  his  greit 
prayse  and  opinioun  of  wisdom.  This  not  obteinit,  he  obtein- 
it  aganis  all  the  said  regentis  freindis  will,  to  be  send  to  ward 
in  the  castell  of  Edinburgh;  quahir  he  wrocht  agank  the 
nature  of  the  Chamseleon,  for  he  changeit  the  greitar  part  of 
thame  of  the  casteU  to  his  cuUour  sa  weill,  that  the  conspiracy 
of  the  regentis  deid,  lang  afoir  consavit,  wes  than  brocht  to 
effect.  Eftir  the  quhilk  he  wrocht  be  sic  meanis,  that  he  per- 
swadit  the  haill  lordis  than  present  in  Edinburgh  to  be  enlar- 
git  of  his  ward,  under  promeis  to  compeir  and  answer  to  the 
cryme  of  the  kingis  murthoure  layd  to  his  charge,  at  sic  day  as 
he  sould  be  callit,  and  under  hoip  to  be  an  gude  instrument  of 
concord  amangis  the  lordis ;  and  ane  day  prolongit  to  sic  of  the 
Hamiltonis  as  wald  purge  thame  sellfis  of  the  murthoure  of. 
the  regent  unto  the  first  day  of  Maii:  but  sone  being  adjoinit 
with  uthers  of  his  factioun,  he  changeit  that  cullour,  and  per- 
swadit  uthms  complices  of  the  murthoure  for  feir,  and  sum 
sempill  persones  be  ane  fals  cullour  of  proffeit,  to  convene  to 
an  schorter  day,  viz.  the  tent  day  of  Apryle,  assuring  thame 
that  the  casteU  (as  it  wes)  being  thairs,  and  the  town  als,  (for 
the  capitane  of  the  castell  wes  proveist)  that  this  rumour  sould 
caus  mony  to  convene  to  thame,  and  than:  adversaris  dissgracit 
sould  haif  na  place  to  convene  togidder;  and  that  the  queue 
of  Ingland,  troublit  alreddy  with  civile  warre  at  hame,  mycht 
the  mair  eselie  condiscend  to  that  syde,  wrait  to  hir  letteres 
partlie  flattering,  partlie  threitning;  and  to  schaw  hir  thair 
greit  power,  send  ane  roU  of  the  lordis  of  thair  syde,  quharin 
wes  comprehendit  sum  lordis  neutrallis,  and  mony  of  the  ad- 
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rersarieSf  bdcving  that  leyis  maid  in  Scotland  could  not  h% 
tryit  in  London.  And  seing  that  the  town  of  Edinburgh 
could  not  be  perswadit  to  rebell  with  thame,  and  that  the 
cuntre  convenit  not  as  thai  hoipit,  and  the  breking  of  the  bor- 
doris  succedit  not  to  thair  proffeit,  the  most  part  flittit  camp, 
and  went  to  Lynlythquow,  and  thair  set  fiirth  thair  prodama- 
tioun  dytit  be  Chamaeleon  (as  wes  afore  the  erll  of  Westmuir- 
landis  second  proclamatioun)  and  thairby  set  up  the  quenis 
authorities  quhairof  he  (tarreing  in  the  castell  of  Edinburgh) 
kepit  himself  clene,'  as  Pilat  wesching  his  handis  of  the  deid 
of  Chryst.  And  sens  that  tyme,  as  afore,  this  gud  subjecte 
and  servand  to  the  kingis  grace  confortit  with  counsale,  and 
conveyit  out  of  the  cuntre  the  rebellis  of  Ingland,  the  samyne 
being  enemies  to  the  king  of  Scotland;  and  prattit  proudlie, 
vanting  that  his  pen  sould  be  worth  ten  thousand  men;  and 
threitnit  schamefidlie  (gif  he  had  reservit  any  schame)  the 
4uenis  majestic  of  Ingland  with  wordis  of  quhilk  the  memory 
sould  be  rather  abolishit  be  punitioun  of  him,  than  rehersit 
for  thair  impudende ;  and  feirit  not  to  maik  sa  opin  a  leye  to 
nobillmen  of  Ingland,  as  that  the  kingis  trew  subjectis  acknaw« 
ledging  his  authoritie  wer  not  able  to  assembill  togidder  fyve 
hundred  horse,  quhair  thai  saw,  within  few  days,  moir  than 
fyve  thousand  assemblit  out  of  ane  comar  of  Scotland.  And 
ay  sensyne  he  hes  bene  at  all  convocatiouns  of  the  kingis  pro- 
fessit  enemies  in  Scotland,  in  Dunkeld,  in  Athol,  in  Strabogie, 
in  Braidalbine,  and  ellis  quhair,  and  kepis  contrebank  to  Mr 
Johne  Lesslie  of  Kingusce,  hx  all  directionis  to  put  the  king 
out  of  his  estait,  his  realme,  and  at  lenth  out  of  this  erdlie 
lyffe.  • 

Now,  I  pray  you,  espy  out  qiihat  proffeit  the  quene,  our 
kingis  modder,  sail  gadder  of  him  that  hes  bene  (as  sche 
knawis)  so  oilent]rme  traitour  to  hir  modder,  to  hir  selfe,  to 
hir  sone,  to  hir  brother,  and  to  hir  cuntre.  Sche  will  be  ex- 
emplis  considder,  that  how  mony  cullouris  that  evir  this  Cha- 
maeleon change,  that  it  cai}  neyir,  againis  the  nature  of  it, 
tume  perfytely  quhyte^ 

Respice  JineWj 
1570.  Respice  Jimem. 
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TO  JAMES  VI. 


KING  OF  THE  SCOTS. 


WtCBVf  after  a  wandering  of  twentf-fenr  ftaxs,  I  at  last 
returned  to  my  .native  land)  my  first  object  was  to  cdileet  and 
revise  my  writings,  dispersed  by  die  malignky  of  past'timaa, 
and  injured  besides,  in  a  variety  of  ways;  f6r'l  found' tbe  too 
officious  kindness  of  my  friends,  who  hnirrled  an  iaunatoffe 
publication  in  some  cases,  and  the  unjustifiable  license  of 
printers,  who  assumed  the  office  of  censors,  and  altered  ac- 
cording to  their  fancies  in  o&ers,  had  frequently  changedt 
and,  in  several  instances,  vilely  corrupted  my  meaning. 

While  I  was  engaged  in  remedying  these  disadvantages^ 
suddenly  the  entreaties  of  my  friends  overturned  all  my  phms; 
for,  as  if  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  they  all  with  one 
voice,  exhorted  me  to  desist  from  sporting  with  trifles,  which 
rather  please  the  ear  than  instruct  the  mind,  and  engage  in. 
writing  the  History  of  our  nation ;  for  this  was  an  employ- 
ment becoming  my  age,  and  the  expectations  of  my  country- 
men; nor  was  there  any  other  subject  more  praiseworthy,  or 
more  likely  to  confer  a  lasting  reputation.     But  besides  other 
considerations,  they  urged,  that  as  our  Britain  is  the  most 
celebrated  island  in  the  world,  whose  history  embraces  trans- 
actions memorable  in  every  respect,  you  will  scarcely  find  in 
any  age,  a  writer  who  has  dared  to  encounter,  or  been  able 
to  accomplish  such  an  undertaking.      It  was  likewise  no 
trifling  inducement,  the  idea,  that  my  work  would  neither  be 
unnecessary,  nor  unacceptable  to  you ;  for,  it  appeared  tp  me 
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ridiculous  and  shameful,  that  you,  who  at  your  tender  age 
have  read  the  histories  of  almost  every  other  nation,  and 
retain  a  great  many  of^them  in  your  memory,  should,  in  some 
meas\ire,  be  a  stranger  at  home.  Besides,  as  an  incurable 
state  of  health  prevents  me  from  attending  to  the  cultivation 
of  your  genius,  intrusted  to  my  care,  I  have  considered  it  my 
next  duty  to  apply  to  that  species  of  writing,  calculated  to 
iiDiprove  the  mind,  that  I  might,  as  much  as  possible,  siqpply 
my  own  deficiency,  by  sending  to  you  faithful  monitors  from 
history,  whose  counsel  may  be  usefiil  in  your  deliberations, 
and  their  virtues  patterns  for  imitation  in  active  life.  There 
are  among  your  ancestors,  men  illustrious  ii]i  every  path  of 
fame,  of  whom  tiieir  posterity  may  be  justly  proud;  and^  to 
pass  over  other  instances,  in  no  human  record  will  you  find 
a  royal  character  comparable  to  our  Eong  David. 

But,  if  the  Divine  goodness  so  distinguished  him,  not  only 
in  the  most  wretched,  but  the  most  flagitious  times,  we  may 
with  justice,  hope  that  you  too  will  be,  as  the  Royal  Prophet 
says,  a  standard  by  which  mothers  will  regulate  their  vows 
when  they  pray  for  blessings  to  their  children;  and  that  this 
government,  now  hastening  to  anarchy  and  ruin,  may  be 
checked  in  its  career,  and  preserved  till^  at  the  time  appointed 
in  the  eternal  decree,  it  terminate  at  the  fina}  consummation 
of  all  human  institutions. 

Edinburgh^  August  27th. 
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Book  I. 


» 


nAViNa  resolved  to  free  our  ancient  history  from  the  un- 
certainty of  fable,  and  rescue  it  from  unmerited  oblivion,  I 
conceived  it  not  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  commence  with  a 
description  from  the  earliest  period — as  far  at  least  as  the 
distance  of  time,  the  want  of  original  records,  and  afterwards 
thieir  misfortunes,  permit — of  the  regions  which  lie  between 
S^in  and  Germany,  along  a  great  extent  of  the  French  coast, 
and  which  the  ancients  call  Bbitanki^^;*  their  geographi- 
cal situation,  their  soil  and  climate ;  what  were  their  oldest 
names  and  customs,  and  who  were  their  primitive  inhabitants. 
Two  .of  these  islands,  Albium  and  Hibernia,  far  exceed  the 
rest  in  magnitude,  I  shall,  therefore,  first  describe  them,  and 
afterwards^  as  opportunity  offers,  give  some  account  of  the 
others* 

Chap.  I.  The  chief  in  size  is  Albium,  which  now  alone 
retains  the  name  of  Britain,  formerly  common  to  the  whole. 

*  The  most  ancient  names  of  the  islands  of  Britiun  and  Ireland,  are  suppos* 
ed  to  have  heen  CASSiTEamW,  isles  of  tin.  For  the  Phoenicians  traded  hither 
for  that  netal,  from  their  settlements  in  Africa  and  Spain :  it  is  used  by  He- 
rodotus, says  Mr.  Finkertan^^d  is  deriTeid^m  jNirr*  meretrixi  a  oourtesw, 
tin  being  chiefly  used  as  mock  silver,.in  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  these 
women,  Enq.  voL  1.  diap.  1  •  It  never  was*  however,  generally  adopted,  and  is 
by  some,  and  vbh  greater  likelihood,  supposed  to  have  bdoaged  rather  to 
Ibe  Sdily  isAes,  on  the  coast  of  Comwid],  or  some  islands  on  the  coast  of 
Spun,  near  CapeJ9t  Vincent  Hist.  Antiq.  Brit.  p«  45.  Iiedwich,  Irish  Antiq. 
chap*  2« 
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Respecting  its  length  and  breadth,  aimost  all  writers  agree  with 
Caesar,*  estimating  the  length,  from  north  to  south,  at  800 
miles,  and  the  breadth,  where  it  is  widest,  which  some  think 
the  part  opposite  France,  and  others  that  space  between  St. 
David's  Head,  [South  Wales]  and  Yarmouth,  [Norfolk]  at 
about  200  miles ;  thence  it  becomes  gradually  narrower,  until 
it  approaches  the. borders  of  Scotland. 

The  Romans,  before  they  were  acquainted  with  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  island,  believed  it  to  be  triangular";  bu« 
when  they  by  degrees  penetrated  northward,  they  discovered 
that  beyond  the  wall  of  Hadrian,f  it  became  gradually  broad- 
er, and  stretched  out  far  towards  the  easU  The  climate,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar,  is  more  temperate  than  that  of  Gaul,  and 
Ireland  is  yet  kindlier  than  either ;  the  sky  is  rarely  serene, 
being  often  obscured  by  dense  mists,  but  the  winter  is  gener- 
ally mild,  the  rain  falling  in  greater  proportion  than  the  snow. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  corn,  supports  every  where  abundant 
herds  of  cattle,  and  is,  besides,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  metals. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  island,  which  are 
the  coldest,  use  bread  made  of  oatmeal,  and  a  spirit,  or  wine, 
extracted  from  malted  corn ;  but  many  boil  the  whey  of  milk, 
which  they  preserve,  by  burying  in  the  earth  for  some  months, 
in  large  wooden  vessels,  and  this  they  prefer,  not  only  as  a 
wholesome,  but  a  delightful  beverage. 

II.  Concerning  the  name  of  Britain,  there  was  no  contro- 
versy among  the  ancients,  excepting  that  the  Greeks  called  it 
Brettania,  and  the  Latins  Britannia,  the  rest  of  the  nations 
imitating  the  one  or  the  other  as  they  felt  inclined.  Of  late, 
however,  some  authors  have  arisen,  more  desirous  of  conten- 
tion than  truth,  who,  by  blackening  the  most  illustrious  re- 
putations, imagine  they  brighten  their  own,  and  think  it  im- 
possible, that  the  fame  of  immense  erudition  can  be  refused, 
by  the  vulgar  at  least,  to  men  who  dare  to  contend  with  all 
antiquity ;  and,  although  the  dispute  be  about  a  matter  of  no 

*  The  size  of  Britain  is  inaccurately  ^ven  by  Caesar,  the  length  being 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  less  than  he  makes  it,  and  the  breadth  nearly 
two  hundred  more ;  from  the  lizard,  the  southernmost  point,  to  Duncansby 
Head,  the  northernmost,  it  is  scarcely  seven  hundred  miles. 

f  fiy  mistake  printed  Adrian  in  several  editions. 
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great  consequence,  yet  because  the  name  alone  of  their  conn-i' 
try  is  involved,  they  think  they  must  fight  as  if  their  altars, 
and  their  homes,  and  all  the  pristine  glory  of  their  nation 
were  at  stake.  Three  ancient  names,  as  they  are  pleased  to 
call  them  of  the  island,  Prudania,  Prytaneia,  and  Britannia, 
have,  it  would  seem,  each  their  separate  assertors.  Lloyd* 
furiously  declares  for  Prudania,  Sir  Thomas  Elliot,  a  British 
Knight,  more  modestly  contends  for  Prjrtaneia,  almost  every 
other  person  endeavours  to  retain  Britannia. 

III.  In  favour  of  Prudania  Lloyd  appeals  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  certain  old  fragment,  which  mould,  dust,  and  age,  have 
rendered  sacred ;  and  this  evidence,  so  convincing  in  itself  he 
confirms  by  etymology ;  by  the  songs  of  the  bards ;  by  the 
common  l&nguage  of  the  country ;  and  by  a  species  of  vener- 
able antiquarian  rust  Bat  as  a  primary  question,  I  would 
ask.  Whence  comes  this  firagment,  the  pillar  and  support  of 
the  cause  ?  When  or  by  whom  was  it  produced  ?  What  does  it 
say,  or  how  does  it  bear  upon  his  argument  ?  Tell  us  the  time, 
the  place,  the  author  ? — Oh  !  the  uncertainty  of  all  these  proves 
its  antiquity  I  Admirable  proof!  The  certaiinty,  strength, 
and  authority  of  the  evidence,  rest  upon  its  imbecility .  and 
obscurity;  and  that  which  is  adduced  to  explain  the  contro- 
versy, is  itself  darker  than  the  subject  it  is  brought  to  eluci- 
date.    If  I  ask  who  is  the  witness  in  this  case  ?  the  answer  is, 

*  Humphrey  Lloyd  was  a  Cambro-Briton«  a  medical  practitioner,  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  who  afterwards  settled  in  Denbigh  Castle,  Wales.  He  published 
a  historical  fragment  in  the  year  1572,  entitled  Commentarioli  firitannicaa 
Descriptionis  Fragmentom,  Auctore  Humphrado  Lhuyd,  Denbyghiense, 
Cambro  Britanno.  Hujus  auctoris  diligentiam  et  judicium  lector  admirabitur. 
A  translation  of  the  fragment  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Breuiary  of 
Britajme,  &c.  by  Thomas^Twyne,  Gentleman,  Lond.  1573.  Buchanan,  who 
treats  this  performance  with  very  little  ceremony,  was  perhaps  irritated  at  the 
presumption  of  the  title,  and  wished  to  show  that  there  were  some  readers  who 
ndther  admired  the  industry,  nor  the  judgment  of  the  author.  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  [Observations  on  the  Statutes]  says,  '*  Lhuyd  is  generally  very  accurate  in 
what  relates  to  Wales  or  its  antiquities."  Languet  did  not  entertain  a  nior0 
favourable  opinion  of  his  antiquarian  theories  than  Buchanan.  Langueti 
Epistolse  ad  Sydileim,  p.  29,  41*  referred  to  by  Dr.  Irvine,  Mem.  of  Buchanan, 
p.  288.  Mr.  Plnkerton  praises  Lhuyd,  £nq.  p.  198.  and  abuses  him,  £nq.  p. 
98.  as  he  does  every  other  writer  he  encounters,  accordipg  as  their  statement 
coincide  or  differ  from  his  own  theory. 


I  da  ntk  kndWr  Well  then^  what  k  die  purport  of  the  testi*^ 
monyl  Indeiidy  I  Cannot  tell :  I  h&re  just  beard  that  m  that 
fragment,  it  is  called  Prudania,  But  pray,  wbdt  is  it  that  ia 
called  Prndania?  is  it  a  moiintain?  of  a  rivef  ?  is  it  a  vUlage^ 
oratctm?  or  a  maOyOr  dwc^man?  That  is  what  I  cannot  say; 
only  I  suppose  it  means  Britaiii.  Nowy  granting  that  Pnt- 
dania  means  Btitain,  I  ask  agdin.  What  after  aU  do^s  youjT 
fragment  prove  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  affirms 
the  name  of  the  island  to  be  Prudania,  or  Conyicts^  them  of 
ignorance,  who  give  it  this  fictitious  appellation.  Hef e,  too, 
the  reply  is,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  but  I  recognize  a  Bi'itish 
sound,  and  there  is  clearly  a  British  sign]£caiti<»i  in  the  ety* 
mology  of  the  word  itself,  for  Prudania  is  evidently  the  same 
as  the  British  word  Prudcamia,  only  a  little  softened,  ^g^aifying 
excellent  beauty,  formed  from  Pryd,  beauty,  and  Caitx^  whitd* 
Why,  that  b  a  reason  for  its  being  called  Prudamia,  Hot  Prti^ 
d^nia,  as  the  b^rds,  in  die  language  of  the  country,  pronounce 
the  word  Prudam.  I  shall  not  here  remark  hoW  triflings  £U^ 
lacious,  and  often  contempdble  all  this  method  of  investigate 
ing  the  origin  of  names  is^  nor  how  ridiculoui)  Varro^*  and 
other  eminently  learned  ix)en,  have  rendered  themselves  on 
such  subjects.  I  pass  over,  too,  the  whole  Cratylua  of  Plater^ 
This  only  I  affirm,  that  I  will  prove  as  easily,  to  unprqudici^ 
ears,  Cambria  [Wales,][  to  be  derived  from  cani^  [addg,].  aaoA 
Brutum  [a  brute,]  as  you  will  be  able  to  persuade  them,  that 
Prudania  has  sprung  from  Prudcamia ;  for  by  this  mode  you 
may  derive  any  thing  you  please,  from  any  thing.  But  Lloydf 
himself  shows  how  litde  confidence  he  places  in  these  proofs, 
when  he  calls  the  bards  in  aid  of  his  argument,  a  race  of  men 
indubitably  of  great  antiquity,  but  who,  the  ancients  assert, 
committed  nothing  to  writing.  Of  these,  however,  I  shall 
speak  more  at  length  afterwards. 

IV.  To  proceed  to  Lloyd's  last  refuge ;  Cassar,  says  he,  who 
first  among  the  Romans  mentioned  this  island,  named  it  Bri« 
tannia,  and  almost  all  the  succeeding  Lftdn  writers  hare  im* 

*  VcoTo,  esteemed  the  most  learned  of  all  the  RooniM,  was  born  E  C. 
S8y  and  lived  tfll  near  ^  yean  of  age.  He  wrote  a  number  of  treatises,  and 
among  others,  the  De  Lingua  Latins,  to  which  Buchanan  alludes.  The 
Cratjlus  of  Plato,  is  a  book  of  similar  import. 
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pliicidf  fdlaved  hitt.  Here  lioyd  conunenoGS  witli  an  ob* 
idoQs  falsehood^  in  sajia^,  that  C«sar  was  the  first  Latin 
auChoy  who  xnentitHied  Britain^  for  Lucretius,**  before  Ctesar 
wag  bom,  mentions  it ;  and  Aristotle  among  the  Greeks,  long 
before  that^f  and,  shcMrtly  after  Ciesary  Fropertias^  who 
says, 

Cogiof  et  in  UAuhy  picioi  mdueett  wmndoft 
I  am  Goinpell«d  in  tDa{»  to  leam  the  world  described^ 

teUtf  us,  that  in  his  age,  a  delineatiolk  of  the  world  used  to  be 
posted  upon  the  walls  pf  the  schools.  Now,  I  would  ask  Lloyd 
hiflis^  if  he  cam  believe,  that  Cseaar,  instructed  as  he  was  in 
every  branch  of  liberal  education,  never  saw,  or  examined  a 
map  of  the  world ;  or  if,  where  the  other  parts  of  the  globe 
were  described^  it  be  credible  that  Britain,  the  largest  island  ia 
the  world,  already  so  conspicuous  in  Greek  and  Roman  geo- 
graphy, was  alone  omitted  in  these  maps  ?  Could  it  be  possible, 
that  he  who  made  such  minute  inquiry  into  every  thing  respect* 
mg  Britain,  as  to  the  aborigikial,  and  the  then  present  inhabit- 
antir,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  animal  and  ve- 
getable productiqns  of  the  country ;  could  it  be  possible  for  him 
to  have  been  so  negligent  with  respect  to  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try itself;  or,  is  it  likely  that  he,  who  recorded  with  such  fideli« 
ty,  and  accuracy,  the  names  of  the  cities  of  Gaul,  would  have 
defrauded  the  Britons  of  tbeir  pristine  glory  ?  Why  the  ancient 
name,  for  which  Lloyd  so  strongly  contends,  should  have  been 

^  Ltrcrethis,  a  e^lebrated  Latin  poet,  of  the  Bpicareea  aed;  flourished  B.  C<' 
4S.  Here  the  t«xt  ha»  ekher  been  interpolated  or  vitiMed,  as  Lueretius  was 
not  bom  before  Cssar ;  the  error,  however,  may  be  corrected,  hj  substUntiogp 
wfio  wrote,  as  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  it  is  highly  probable,  wn  published  be- 
fore the  Coramentflries  of  CsMar,  or  perhaps  Buchanan  may  hare  been  misled 
by  Stephanus,  who,  foHowhig  CriBtius,  asserts  that  Lacretios  was  a  more  an* 
rfcnt  writer  than  Cicero. 

f  'Aristotle,  a  Gtedem  phftosopber,  chief  of  the  Peripatetics,  bont  at 
SCt^yra,  a  small  city  in  Macedon,  whetice  he  is  often  called  the  Stagyrite. 
Abont  5S4  B:  C.  he  was  appointed  tutor,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  his  son 
Alexander,  and  wrote,  it  is  said  upwards  of  four  hundred  treatises  on  varioua 
subjects.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  taught  aft  Athens  in  the  lyceum. 
Theopbrastns,  his  finrourke  cRsciple,  succeeded  iHm,  who^  it  is  supposed,  en- 
larged, and  improved  his  wotlts,  and  inserted  ^me  of  his  own  productiont 
among  those  of  his  master. 

t  Ph>pertins,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  Auguslan  age,  he  flourished  A.  C.  19. 
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Prudania,  I  cannot  conceive,  unless  words,  perhaps,'"acquire 
antiquity  by  being  written  on  old  paper.  But  at  present,  I 
have  done  with  Lloyd,  and  the  controversy,  which,  by  Welch 
witnesses  and  idle  dreams,  he  has  endeavoured  to  support 
against  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  learned  men,  who. 
either  now  or  formerly,  have  treated  of  the  subject. 

V.  With  Elliot,  my  task  will  be  easier.     Led  away,  not  only 
by  plausible  conjectures,  but  even  by  authors  of  no  mean 
name,  he  believes  that  the  country  was  formerly  called  Pry- 
taneia ;  nor  does  he  think  it  unlikely  that  an  island  abounding 
with  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  support  or  embellishment  of 
life,  should  be  so  named.     Were  it  necessary  here,  strictly  to 
examine  the  reasons  of  a  name,  Sicily,  and  many  other  islands, 
as  superior  to  Britain  in  fertility,  as  they  are  inferior  in  size, 
ought  rather  to  have  been  called  Prytaneia.     Besides,  in  these 
authors,  by  whose  authority  the  name  Prytaneia  is  supported, 
it  is  quite  apparent,  that  the  text  is  vitiated.     In  Stephanus,* 
indeed,  there  is  the  greatest  inconsistency.  Under  the  word  Al- 
bion, f  he  tells  us,  that  that  island  was  the  island  of  Brettan, 
following,  as  he  alleges,  the  authority  of  Martian.      Under 
the  words,  Juvernia  and  Juvema,  :j:    Praatannica  is  written ; 
and  in  another  place,  he  says,  that  in  the  ocean,  are  the 
Brettanic  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called  Bret- 
tons.     But  Martian  and  Ptolemy,  §  in  these  words,  make  P 

'   *  Stephanus.    There  was  a  family  of  learned  printers  of  this  name,  in  the 
16th  century,  celebrated  for  the  yaluable  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  they  published.    The  father  was  author  of  a  Latin,  and  the  son  of  a. 
Greek,  Thesaurus,  both  works  of  pre-eminent  merit. 

f  In  his  Dictionary.  j:  Ireland. 

§  Ptolemy,  a  Greek  geographer  and  astronomer.  He  flourished  at  Athe- 
nia,  in  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  2d. 
century,  forty  years  after  Tacitus.  His  Geography  is  still  extant,  and  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Buchanan;  it  is  a  work  astonishing  for  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  but  by  no  means  accurate ;  and  with  regard  to  Scotland,  sin- 
gularly defective.  He  makes  all  the  country  bend  due  east  from  the  Mull  of 
Galloway,  to  the  promontory  Orcas,  in  Caithness,  so  that  all  Scotland,  in- 
stead of  running  due  north,  runs  due  east.  Nor  can  this  arise  from  any  cor- 
ruption of  the  text,  but  was  infallibly  his  opinion  from  the  longitudes  and  la- 
titudes he  lays  down  at  full  length,  in  an  hundred  places.  Pink.  £nq.  vol.  L 
p.  10.  The  Rev.  William  Macgr^gor,  Stirling,  in  his  Notes  to  Nimmo's  Stir- 
lingshirey  distingobhes  this  geographer  as  the  **  accurate ;"  and  has  the  fol- 
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the  first  letter.  If  any  one,  however,  comparie  the  passage^ 
will  find  that  the  mss.  have  indisputably  been  corrupted ;  and 
Stephanus^  himself  allows,  that  Brettania  ought  to  be  written 
with  B  as  the  initial,  and  two  Ts.  Elliot,  who,  I  suspect,  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  blunder,  is  content,  after  having  sufficient- 
ly exhibited  his  erudition,  to  leave  the  decision  of  the  question 
to  his  readers.  But  Lloyd,  that  his  ingenuity  may  be  no  secret, 
from  among  the  three  names  of  the  greatest  island,  magnani- 
mously prefers  that  which  has  the  fewest  advocates — Prudania. 
Next  to  it  he  admires  Prjrtaneia ;  but  as  for  Britain,  a  name 
already  illustrious  among  all  nations,  and  which,  as  Pliny* 
affirms,  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writings, 
that  he  rejects  as  corrupted,  and  as  having  been  so  in  a  late 
age,  by  Julius  Ccesar,  who  he  falsely  supposes,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  was  the  first  author  that  introduced  the  name  of 
Britain  into  Latin  literature,  and  drew  after  him  all  the 
others  into  the  same  error. 

VI.  I  am,  however,  able  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  word 
Britain,  by  many  and  most  creditable  witnesses,  were  the 
subject  doubtful ;  and  that  it  was  not  vitiated  by  Caesar,  but 
that. he  received  it  pure'fi*om  his  ancestors,  except,  indeed, 
that  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to  write  it  with  a  double 
T,  and  thence  it  arose,  I  imagine,  that  Lucretius  wrote  the 
first  syllable  of  the  word  long.  Now,  indeed,  the  Latins  are 
accustomed  to  omit  one  T,  which  is  yet  constantly  preserved 
in  the  word  Britto.  The  Greeks  who  write  Brettania,  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  which  the 
natives  themselves,  and  all  their  neighbours  still  retain,  for 
the  adjacent  Gauls  call  all  the  British  women,  Brettse.  Bret- 
lowing  amusing  note  on  the  easterly  wheel  he  has  given  the  north  of  Scotland. 
**  This  seeming  error  in  Ptolemy,"  says  he,  "  has  been  ingeniously  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  that  the  two  parts  of  Britain,  distinguished  by  Antoninus' 
vfiM,  had  been  drawn  on  two  pieces  of  paper  or  separated  by  accident,  and 
that  by  a  blunder  they  might  have  been  pasted  together,  so  as  to  make  pro- 
per Caledonia  at  right  angles  to  her  real  bearing !"  History  of  Stirlingshire, 
vol.  i.  p.  89. 

*  Pliny  the  elder,  a  natural  historian.  He  perished  in  an  irruption  of 
Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79.  from  his  great  anxiety  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  cra- 
ter.   His  History,  in  37  Books,  is  still  extant. 
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{er  with  l&em  signifies  to  speak  British^  and  apiHmiontorjr  <lf . 
Aquitaine,  is  commonly  cdled  C^qpe  Bretton :  and  both  the 
Scottish  nations  of  Albyn  and  Hiberma  pitmonnce  the  word 
in  a  similar  manner.  They  who  use  the  German  dialect, 
sometimes  transpose  the  letters,  and  say,  Berton,  i^ptef»d  of 
Breton.     Dion3rsius  Afer,  in  that  Terse, 

CiyuMw  Ke^vTCU  4^Xf»$  (00(  tfi*  B^ravt, 
**  Bretonf  who  dwdi  near  the  oold,  sweUiiig  deep,** 

in  rejecting  the  one  T,  uses  a  poetical  license  similar  to  What 
he  has  done  in  s^akto/  for  2fiffiavou.  Here  the  agreement  of 
so  many  nations,  almost  from  their  first  existence,  both  among 
themselves,  end  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  weighs  more  with  me  than  all  theabsurdities  of  Lloyd. 
Let  him  bring  forward,  if  he  can,  who  it  was  before  Aristotle, 
that  wrote  IVudfmia;  but  that,  lethimtwisthfanself  ashemay, 
he  will  nerer  be  able  to  do;  for  it  is  ceitain,  that  some  ages 
after  Aristotle,  the  bards  had  committed  nothing  to  writing. 
Away  then  with  that  vain-glorious  and  ridiculous  boasting  of 
antiquity,  of  which  no  proof,  no  vestige,  no,  not  the  fragment  of 
a  vestige  can  be  found. 

VII.  Amidst  these  diversities  of  opinion,  and  various  modds 
of  speech,  Lloyd  deems  it  most  advisable  always  to  look  tz> 
the  ancient  mode  of  pronouncing  the  native  language  of 
the  countiy,  as  to  a  polar  star,  by  which  to  direct  the  coursae 
of  his  argument.  From  this  I  should  not  foel  much  iodined 
to  dissent,  if  what  was  in  ancient  use,  and  therefore  thought 
certain,  oould  always  be  discerned  and  steered  by;  but  for 
many  reasons  this  cannot  be  done ;  chiefly,  because  in  every 
language  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out  \diat  was  the 
most  ancient  usage.  And  it  is  safer  here  to  follow  the 
practice  of  the  learned,  than  to  be  searching  back  into  distant 
ages,  with  fruitless  industry,  for  sources  as  obscure  as  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile ;  especially,  as  the  foimdation  of  a  vo- 
cabulary does  not  depei^d  upon  the  judgment  of  the  wise, 
but,  principally,  on  the  caprloe  c^  the  rude  and  illiterate,  into 
whose  designs  to  inquire  anxiously,  is  only  a  waste  of  labour ; 
and  which,  could  they  even  be  discovered,  would,  after  all,  be 
but  of  very  little  value.  For,  as  in  the  generation  of  all  other 
things,  whether  produced  spontaneously,  or  cultivated  by  art, 
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{he  eEOibryos  are  first  ibmidd  ki^MSrfecti  nnflt  for  uie»  wai  uof^ 
pletaaat  in  nppeBTBncef  then  they  are  in^Hroved  by  cultiyation^ 
r  and  at  last  by  proper  treatment  become  ^fiur  and  lorely :  in 

the  same  manner  language^  origmating  with  barbarians,  is  at 
lirist  rough,  harsh,  and  mipolished,  then  by  use  its  native 
tuggedness  gradually  wears  ofi^  till  at  last  it  becomea  more 
sweetly  harmonious  to  the  ear,  and  had  a  more  pleasing 
influence  on  the  mind*  In  this,  therefore,  if  in  any  thing, 
1  think,  some  indulgence  should  be  granted  to  the  prac* 
tice  of  well  educated  men ;  and  a  liberal,  dignified,  and  in-* 
nocent  pleasure  ought  not  to  be  despised.  Bat  if  any  one 
be  bom  with  so  depraved  a  taste,  that  he  prefers  the  lan- 
guage of  Cato  and  £nniu9^  to  CScero  and  Terence,  and  after 
the  introduction  of  corn,  chooses  rather  to  feed  upon  acorns, 
I  willingly  leave  him  to  indulge  in  that  taste,  such  as  it  is. 

VIII.  But  our  dispute  is  not  concerning  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  the  Latin  language,  for,  with  regard  to  this,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  how  the  British  formerly  pronounced  their 
Tetters;  the  question  is,  how  did  the  Latins  enunciate  British, 
riot  how  did  the  British  enunciate  Latin  sounds  ?  As  for  my- 
^^  I  would  rather  choose  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  barba- 
I'ous  dialect  of  the  ancient  Britons,  than  unlearn  that  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  tongue  which  I  acquired,  when  a  boy,  with 
such  great  labour.  I  can  perceive  without  regret,  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  ancient  Scottish  language,  and  cheerfully  allow 
its  harsh  sounds  to  die  away,  and  give  place  to  the  softer  and 
more  harmonious  tones  of  the  Latin.  For  HE,  in  this  trans- 
migration into  another  language,  it  is  necessary  that  we  yield 
up  one  thing  err  other,  let  us  pass  from  rusticity  and  barbar- 
iism,  to  culture  and  civilization,  and  let  our  choice  and  judg- 
ment, repair  the  infelicity  of  ^ur  btrth'.  Or,  if  our  labour 
and  industry  can  avail  in  such  a  case,  let  U»  exert  theim  in 
polishing  the  Greek  and  Latiii  laliguagei^  which  the  greater 
fmrt  of  the  world  has  publicly  receivlid,  and  in  wiping 
away  whatever  stain  of  barbaric  speech  m»y  still  adhere  to 
them.  But  why  enlarge  ?  Why  this  e^^trewe  anxiety  ab^t 
foreign  iiaMes,  especially  libout  translating  them  into  ilnothe^ 
language,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  them,  or  if  pos- 
sible, could  be  of  no  us^ ;  for  what  language  is  there,  that 
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has  not  letters  and  sounds,  whidi,  cannot  be  expressed  by  the 
characters  of  another  ?  What  najtion  besides  the  German,  can 
pronounce  the  letter  W,  or  what  Latin  letters  can  represent 
sounds  similar  to  those  which  the  Spaniards,  Britons,  and  part 
of  the  Scots  attach  to  the  letters  D,  G,  P,  T,  X,  and  Z?  On 
account  of  this  grating  sound,  I  suppose  it  is,  that  Pliny,  in 
enumerating  the  towns  of  Spain,  denies  that  they  can  be 
pronounced  in  the  Latin  language,  with  aiiy  facility*  Some 
he  describes,  as  of  ignoble  and  barbarous  appellation,  and 
ethers  he  says,  cannot  be  named  without  disgust 

IX.  What,  I  ask,,  would  Lloyd  do  if  he  were  writing  a  British 
history  in  Latin?  With  all  his  fondness  for  barbarism,  I 
imagine,  he  would  find  it  a  difficult  task,  to  introduce  the 
genuine  British  names,  when  he  now  tortures  himself  so 
grievously,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  may  write  his  own, 
whether  Ludd,  Lhuyd,  Lud  or  Lloyd, — ^none  of  all  which  can 
,:be  expressed  by  Latin  letters,  or  pronounced  by  a  Latin 
mouth,  or  heard  by  a  Latin  ear,  without  offence  ;-^for  if  he 
retain  the  true  sound,  he  produces  not  a  Latin,  but  a  semi-bar* 
barous  word ;  or  if  he  bend  a  foreign  term  to  the  true  gen- 
uine sound  of  the  Latin,  he  sins  as  foully  as  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  done  against  the  British.  What  then  shall  we  do  with 
Lloyd  ?-  What  will  please  this  troublesome  fellow  ?  Shall 
we  call' it  Prudamia  rather  than  Britannia  ?  Lloyd,  although 
so  severe  a  censor,  does  not  insist  upon  this,  he  will  even 
permit  us  to  derive  Prudania  from  Prudam.  But  if  any^one 
dare  to  say  Britannia  or.  Brettania,  he  is  instantly  accused  of 
violating  the  sanctity  and  antiquity  of  the  language,  of  con- 
taminating its  purity,  and  breaking  down  its  energetic  and 
masculine  tones,  into  a  soft  and  mawkish  effeminacy.  Are  we 
then  to  be  allowed  to  change  .nothing  of  our  ancient  rugged- 
ness  ?  Or  if  not  to  change,  may  we  not  polish  our  vocabu- 
lary, that  the  rude  notes  may  sound  like  something  human  ? 
We  see  what  our  ancestors  have  done  with  the  names  of  the 
Morini,  the  Armorici,  and  Maremarusa;*  they  could  not 
transform  them  into  pure  Latin,  therefore  they  imitated  it  in 
their  termination   and  declension.      But,   this,   I  perceive^ 

*  Names  of  people  and  cities  on  the  north-east  coast  of  France. 
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Uoyd  win  not^allow ;  he  calls  as  back  to  the  august  antiqui- 
ty of  the  Prudani,  and  forbids  any  departure  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bards,  and  the  senachies. 

X.  The  most  ancient  of*  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  were 
never  fettered  by  such  bonds,  nor,  after  their  language  began 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  antiquity,  did  any  one  among  them 
prefer  retaining  obsolete  phrases  instead  of  those  which  had 
displaced  them ;  and  m  translating  from  Greek  mto  Latin,  or 
from  Latin  into  Greek,  the  utmost  liberty  was  allowed.  Who 
ever  imputed  it  as  a  crime  to  the  Latins,  that  they  transform- 
ed Polydeuces  into  Pollux;  Heracleis  into  Hercules;  As- 
depios  into  Esculapius  ?  or  to  the  Greeks,  that  they  changed 
Catulus  into  Catlus,  and  Remus  into  Romus.  Nor  did  they 
hesitate  to  turn  the  Punic  AL,  in  the  last  syllable  into  AS. 
Neither,  if  Annibas  were  used  for  Annibal,  did  they  consider 
the  majesty  of  history  prostrated,  truth  corrupted,  or  any 
stadn  thrown  on  the  Punic  language ! — See  how  widely  the 
manner  of  studying  polite  literature  among  the  ancient  Sax- 
ons and  Danes,  who  afterwards  emigrated  into  Britain,  differs 
from  the  savage  squaUdity  of  Lloyd.  They,  uncultivated  as  they 
were,  and  ignorant  of  aU  erudition,  when  they  came  among: 
a  people  of  a  barbarous  and  strange  tongue,  not  only  did  npt 
allow  themselv^  to  be  infected  with  their  uncouth  dialect,' 
but,  when  they  had  once  tasted  of  the  swe^stness  of  the  Greek, 
and  Latin  tongues,  they  rejected  with  disdain,  even  the  as- 
perities arising  from  tiieir  own ;  and  some  of  the  rougher  epi*: 
thets  tiiey  softened,  in  order  to  render  them  less  offensive  to 

*  The  freedoms  which* the  andents  used  with  the  names  of  barbaroas  na-^ 
tions,  and  which  almost  all  foreigners  use  in  translating  names^  render  it 
nearly  impossible,  from  any  similarity  of  sound,  to  trace  the  true  original  na-' 
tive  appellation  of  any  people ;  and,  hence  in  the  hundreds  of  disquisitions 
respecting  die  origin  of  nations,  scarcely  any  two  writers  agree,  there  is 
generally  so  much  fancy  mingled  in  the  inquiry ;  for,  when  a  keen  etymolo- 
gical disputant  starts  an  unhaf^y  syllable  that  has  the  misfortune  to  bear,  in 
his  opinion,  some  mark  of  a  feyourite  theoiy,  he  never  fails  to  follow  it  in 
all  its  doublings,  and  persecute  it  in  all  its  retreats,  till  at  last,  at  the  death, 
he  has  forced  it  to  assume  some  resemblance  to  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  or  at 
least,  he  persuades  himself  that  he  has,  and  instantly  quarrels  with  all  whom 
he  cannot  convert  to  his  belief.  It  is  with  such  triflers  that  Buchanan  is  just- 
ly indignant,  and  such,  undoubtedly,  Lhuyd  was,  with  regard  to  his  Prudania;; 
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the  fmt;  nidi  as  <h;i»it  md  RoB^  fi>r  ChonSonS^  mi 
Saufchestriay  be«de«  many  otherSf  which  Lloyd  himself  does 
not  dispute.  But,  in  fact,  be  scruples  at  qo  liberty  himself^  in 
tills  w^y  of  writing!  and  while  he  is  such  a  serere  critic  on 
one  name,  Britain,  he  assumes  unbounded  license  M(ith  al-r 
most  every  other.  In  oppositticm  to  the  ancient  custom  of  all 
nations,  who  pre&r  a  new,  he  strenuously  contends  for  an 
obscure  and  uncertain  vocable ;  no  doubt,  lest  Ae  royal  name 
ef  Lloyd,  deduced  from  the  Cambrian  pedigree,  and  pxeserv-» 
ed  as  a  palladium  to  the  present  day,  should  descend  to  <^li-* 
vion,  anid  rather  than  this  should  happen,  its  representative 
wages  war  against  the  univarsal  consent  of  mankind,  against 
the  ages  that  are  past,  and  even  against  traih  itsel£ 

xj.  There  remains  another  observation  to  be  made  on  the 
name  Britain,  and  that  ia,  that  among  foreign  writers  it  is 
apjdied  tp  the  whole  island*  Likewise  the  Brettoiis,  and  the 
EngUsh,  who  have  written  on  British  afPairs,  sometimes  agree 
with  these  foreigners;  while  at  others  they  confine  the  term 
to  that  part  of  the  island  which  was  a  Bopum  province, 
varying  it  according  as  the  ev^its  of  war  dianged  its  bounds 
aries;  fiir  sometimes  th^  make  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and 
sometimes  that  of  Severus,  die  limits  of  the  empire,  and  the 
remainder  beyond  the  walls  they  denominate  barbarous,  or 
transmarine.  Bcde  *  writes  in  the  b^;inning  of  his  first  book, 
^^  And  thus  the  Pints  cominginto  Britain,  began  to  inhabit  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island,  for  the  Britons  occupied  the 

*  Bede»  or  Beda,  commonly  styled  Venerable  Bede/'to  whom  sach  fre- 
qusqt  f^fcfr^pcf  i|  madc^  is  om  of  tho  mo^axMie^t  British  bistoriani.  He 
was  bon^  A.  JX^  S7S,  near  WeroniQUtby  ia  thQ  Pisbopric  fif  JDiMrbam ;  was 
ordained  ^  deaiQon  at  19,  and  ^  pHest  ^  the  fige  of  30*  In  A.  D.  751,  he 
publidliad  his  j^pcl^w^tical  t}istory>  wbiclp,  notwithstspdiqg  the  legendary 
titles  wi(h  iprbiah  it  abpmid9>  i^  «s(eame4  tbff  besd  or  nitber»  the  only  origi- 
QSt  a^tb^]^  rffcord  rematmi^g  of  ^b#  efffly  p^ri^d  ^  |hfi  diSerent  British 
vstionit  9kof  we  lP9^  tj^  Kfi^t  oS  the  RQ«af»  a^tboNt  H^  dM  A»  D*  7S5> 
9^  ft  Iweriog  im^^  probably  q^c^\oty^  by  his  sedimtiry  li^e  and  studious 
habitf ;  kpifing  behind  him  tb«  Mgho^t  pam^  of  tbs  qge  in  which  be  liyed* 
It  if  ovi^  ^  be  vei^^ttod  thfil  h9  h#d  Qot  wHileQ  a  «ivil,  rather  tbtti  an  Bcd^^ 
^tfiori  i]Nory9  of  tbp  UUad*  W/i  worb  ars  in  h^dau  and  were  first  ool- 
licM  iff  7  i^qU<  &liQ»  and  PHhliAed  ia  i^ris.  A.  D.  i$ii,  aad  have  beca. 
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fOttfb."  And  in  chap*  84.  of  tke  fame  book,  lie  lays,  '^  Adiati 
Jdngofthe  Scots  who  inhabit  Britam/'  And  in  book  4»  diap.  4. 
arben  mentioning  the  return  of  Cohnan  out  of  England  into 
Scotland^  ^<  In  the  mean  time,  Cohnan,  who  was  from  Scot* 
land,  leaving  Britain/'  And  elsewhere,  *^  Then  they  b^;an, 
£cxt  aereral  days,  to  come  from  the  country  of  Scotland  into 
Britain."  likewise,  **  Oswald  being  slain,  near  the  wall, 
with  which  the  Romans  had  girt  the  whole  of  Britain,  from 
sea  to  sea,  on  purpose  to  restrain  the  fiiry  of  the  barbarians." 
And  the  same  phraseology  is  used  by  the  same  author,  in 
book  2.  chap.  9.  Oaudian  too,  seems  not  to  have  been  ig- 
norant of  this  mode  of  speaking,  peculiar  to  the  British, 
when  he  writes^  that  the  Roman  legion,  which  bridled  the 
fierce  Scot,  was  drawn  out  before  the  British,  that  is  oppo- 
site to  the  Soots,  that  they  might  repd  their  outrages  from 
the  British,  on  the  extremity  of  Britain,  and  even  to  the 
borders  of  Scotland.  This  mode  of  speech  is  frequently  used 
by  William  of  Malmsbury,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  emi- 
nent British  hiMorians,  in  whose  writings  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  what  they  call  Britain,  is  that  part  of  the  island  only 
wbidi  waa  eontained  within  the  wall  of  Severus.  But  al- 
tho|i(^  this  be  so  distinctly  marked  by  them,  that  it  is  almost 
iiopossibla  to  be  misunderstood,  yet  it  has  produced  egregi-* 
ous  mistakea  among  the  writers  of  the  next  age>  who  have 
laft  upon  record,  that  Alfred,  Athelstane,  and  some  other  0( 
the  Saxon  kings,  reigned  over  the  whole  island,  when  it  is 
certain  they  never  passed  beyond  the  wall  of  Sevearus;  for, 
when  they  read  that  these  monarchs  ruled  over  all  Britain, 
diey  imagined  that  the  whole  island  was  subject  to  them. 

XII.  Besides,  a  similar  remark  may  be  made  on  the  manner 
in  "iirhich  the  names  Britannus,  and  Britto  are  used.  The  an- 
cient Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  the  whole  island  Britain, 
and  all  its  inhabitants  Britons  without  distinction.  The  first 
of  the  Romans,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  called  them 
Brittons,  is  Martial,*  in  that  verse,  "  Quam  veteres  bracchss 
Brittonis  pauperis,"  "  The  old  breeches  of  the  poor  Brit- 
ton."     The  copunon  appellation  of  the  inbAbitpnts  of  the 

*  Martial^  a  Latin  poet  celdbrated  ibr  hit  cpfgrams. 
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Gallic  peninsula  was  Brittons,  although  Gregory  of  Tours 
always  calls  it  Britain,  and  them  Britons.  The  Romans  al- 
ways call  their  provincials  Britons,  although  the  provincials 
themselves,  rather  prefer  the  name  of  Brittons.  But  both 
names  have  one  origm,  Britannia,  and  as  both  flow  from  the 
same/,  fountain,  so  both  carry  with  them  the  same  signifi* 
cation.  This  the  verses  of  the  Poet  Ausonius,*  most  per«- 
spicuously  show, 

SOyius  iile  bonus,  qui  carmina  nostra  lacemit : 

Nostra  mag^  meruit  disticha  Britto  bonus- 
SUvius  hie  bonus  est    Quis  Silvius  ?  Iste  Britannus. 

Aut  Britto  hie  non  est  Silvius,  aut  malus  est. 
'  SQvius  Iste  bonus  fertur,  ferturque  Britannus. 
'*  ■^'  >  '  Quis  credat  dvem  degenerasse  bonum  ! 

Nemo  bonus  Britto  est :  si  dmplex  Silyius  esse 

Incipiaty  simplex  deanat  esse  bonus. 
Silvius  hie  bonus  est :  sed  Britto  est  Silvius  idem 

Simplicior  res  est,  dicere  Britto  malus. 
Silvi  Britto  bonus,  quamvis  homo  non  bonus  esse 
'*'','  '    Ferris,  nee  se  quit  jungere  Britto  Bono* 

XIII.  Those  who  contend,  that  the  Britons  were  a  colony 
of  the  Gauls,  allege  that  Hercules  had  a  son  by  Celto,  a 
Gallic  virgin,  called  Britannis,  from  whom  the  nation  of  the 
Britons  sprung.  Pliny  places  this  nation  near  to  the  Mori- 
ni,  die  Atrebates,  and  the  Gessoriaci;  and  there  are  some 

^  Ausonius,  one  of  ihe  best  poets  of  the  fourth  eentury,  was  the  son  of 
an  oninent  physician,  bom  at  Bourdeaux,  he  was  preceptor  to  Gratian  the 
Emperor,  Valentinian's  successor,  and  was  promoted  by  him  to  the  consul-, 
dlip.  This  epigram  was  written  against  one  Silvius,  Wood,  a  native  of  Brit- 
to, Brittany^  or  Little  Britain.  The  whole  point  lies  in  a  play  upon  th6  word 
bonus,  which  in  one  sense  signifies  good,  and  in  another  notorious,  of  course 
the^t,*  which  depends  upon  a  double  entendre,  does  not  admit  of  a  transla- 
tion.' The  verses  are  quoted  by  Buchanan,  merely  to  show,  that  in  the 
time  of  Ausonius,  the  tenn  Britto  and  Brittanus  were  synonimous ;  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrastic  imitation  of  the  two  first  distiches  may  serve  as  a  speci- 
paen,  . 

Good  Silvius,  forsooth,  must  my  verses  abhor, 
*^  Butf  if  bad,  the  good  Britton  but  merits  them  morc|. 

:  The  Wood  is  noble.    Which  ?    The  British  Wood ! 

Nay,  'tis  not  Britidi  or  it  is  not  good. 
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alnong  the  Greek  grammarians  who  support  the  assefticm,  as 
Suidas,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum.  C. 
Julius  Csesar,  and  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  also,  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  besides  several  other  learned 
though  less  celebrated  Latin  writers.  And  the  religion,  Ian* 
guage,  institutions,  and  manners  of  some  of  the  nations  in- 
habiting near  the  Gallic  sea  confirm  it;  from  whence  the 
Britons  appear  to  me  to  have  come  over  in  a  body,  and  the 
Morini*  in  partial  emigrations.  Morinus  indeed  [derived 
from  More,  a  word  in  the  old  Gallic  language,  signifying  the 
sea]  seems  to  bear  witness  to  its  origin.  Venta  Belgarum^ 
and  Icenus,f  derived  from  Icius,  render  it  very  probable 
that  these  nations  carried  along  with  them  their  country  names 
to  a  foreign  soil,  where  they  a£Bbced  them  as  surnames ;  and 
upon  their  first  arrival,  having  met  with  Britons,  whom  they 
immediately  recognized  as  their  progeny,  they  wished  to 
bring  them  back  again  as  it  were  to  their  former  homes* 
For  Morinus,  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  is  synonimous  with 
Marinus,  [inhabiting  the  jsea,]  and  Moremarusa  signifies  mare 
mortuum,  [the  dead  sea,]  although  Gorropius,  in  his  over 
anxiety  to  exalt  his  Aduatici,  has  attempted  to  carry  off  from 
us  these  two  last.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Aremo* 
rici,  or  Armorici,  are  of  our  extraction.  Of  this  we  have  irre- 
fi*agible  proof;  for  Ar,  or  Are,  h  an  old  preposition  of  the 
Gallic  language,  signifying  at,  or  uporij  as  if  you  would  say 
near,  or  upon  the  sea,  that  is  maritime;  and  Moremarusa 
is  derived  fi'om  More,  that  is  mare  [the  sea]  the  last  syllable 
being  long  in  the  declination,  after  the  manner  of  a  Greek 
participle.  Now  Armorica  or  Aremorica — and  he  who 
on  hearing  them  does  not  instantly  recognize  them,  must 
be  ignorant  of  the  ancient  Gallic — both  signify  maritime, 

*  The  Morini  were  a  nation  or  tribe  who  inhabited  Belgic  Gaul. 

f  Venta  Belgarum,  from  Gwent,  or  WetUy  Brit,  an  open  country,  Chalmers, 
was  the  name  of  a  town  in  Belgic  Gaul,  and  also  of  a  town  in  Britain  now 
Winchester.  Icius  Portus,  was  the  name  of  another  town  in  Belgic  Gaul, 
and  the  Iceni,  the  name  of  a  British  tribe  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Humber,  who,  emigrating  in  a  body,  left  no  trace  behind,  but  the  name  of 
Icius  Portus,  which  was  afterwards  called  Bonona,  now  Bologne. — ^Pinkerton. 
The  Icini  had  also  a  town  in  Britain,  Benona. 
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M  Strabo  interprets  them,  who  always  translates  them  in 
tlve  Greek  Hocgwxiav/r«r^  that  hj  bordering  on  the  ocean. 
Caesar  thus  notices  the  Armoricit  in  book  5.  <<  The  great 
bodj  of  the  Gauls^  which  were  assembled  to  oppose  him,  had 
been  collected  from  their  dties^  which  they  call  Armoricaa/* 
And  in  book  7.  *'  Out  of  all  the  cities  which  are  contiguons 
to  the  ocean^  and,  which,  according  to  their  custom,  they 
call  Armoric8e«''  And  m  book  8.  '^  And  other  cities,  situate 
in  the  utmost  boundaries  c^  Gaul,  adjoining  1^6  ocean, 
which  they  call  Armoricse***  Ceesar,  as  often  as  he  mentions 
any  of  these  cities,  always  uses  to  add^  ^  whieh  are  called/* 
and  he  so  adds  it,  that  it  may  be  moderstood  to  be  an  epithet^ 
or  surname,  and  not  the  proper  name  of  the  place.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  founds  in  any  authentic  writer,  as  the  name  of  a  dty^ 
although  it  extends  along  the  whole  coast,  from  Spain  to  the 
Rhine ;  and  among  so  many  writers,  Pliny  alOne  seems  not 
to  hare  understood  the  true  meaning  of  the  genuine  name^ 
for  he  thinks  that  all  Aquitaine  was  sometimes  so  called. 
But  enough  for  the  present.  I  shall  afterwards  rerert  to  the 
subject  of  the  Gallic  language^ 

xiv.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  believed  to 
have  been  Albion,  or  as  Ari^ode,*  or  rather  Theophrastus^ 
m  his  treatise,  entitled  De  Mundo,  [of  the  world]  styles  it 
Albium.' '  But  this  name  is-  father  used  in  books  than  in 
ecmmion  language,  usiless^  bideed,  among  the  Scots,  who  still 
call  themselves  Albiaich,  and  theit  country  Albin.  Many 
diink,  that  thi^  name  originated  from  the  white  rocks  which 
are  first  seen  by  those  who  approach  the  island  from  the  Gal-* 
lie  coast.  But  it  appears^  to  me^  to  be  particularly  absurd  to 
deduce  the  or^in  of  a  Banish  name^  from  the  Latin  tongue^ 
espedally  as  there  was  at  that  tkne  so  little  intercourse  between 
these  uncultivated  nations.  There  are  others  who  derive  the 
name  from  Albion,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who  they  feign  to 
have  been  sometime  king  of  Britaiu;  an  impudent  fable, 
wholly  unsupported  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Yet  upon 
this  frail  foundation  of  similar  names,  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  erect  a  kingdom;  for  I  can  see  no  other  ground  in  history 

*  Bet  note/  page  5. 
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for  this  inyenaon.  iimong  the  Greeks,  indeed,  Diodonis  Si- 
culus,  *  and  Strabo,  f  have  mentioned  Albion  and  Bergion; 
and  -  Cato,  Hyginus,  and  Mela  among  the  Latins ;  from 
whom  it  may  be  collected,  that  Albion  and  Bergicm,  Ligu- 
rians,  the  sons  of  Neptone,  infested  with  their  robberies  the 
roads  leading  firom  the  country  of  the  Albici  into  Italy;  and 
that  when  Hercules,  having  vanquished  Greryon,  was  return- 
ing victorious  firom  Spain,  they  attempted  to  deprive  him  of 
his  booty,  and,  having  almost  overcome  him  in  a  fierce  conflict, 
he,  iA  his  extremity,  was  forced  to  implore  the  aid  of  Jupiter, 
who  rained  down  a  shower  of  stones  from  heiiven  in  order 
to  as»st  his  fatigued  and  worn-out  son ;  of  which  battle  the 
field  of  stones  remains  as  a  memorial  to  posterity.  Yet,  after 
all,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  but  that  both  the  island  and 
robber  may  have  received  their  name  from  Album  [white*]  \ 
^  XV.  I  contend,  however,  that  Album  was  a  common  name  in 
many  nations,  among  whom  it  signified  not  only  ccdour,  but 
height;  and,  indeed,  Festus  Pompeius  %  asserts  that  the  places 
termed  Alba  by  the  Latins,  were  called  Alpa  by  the  Sabines, ' 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  appellation  Alps,'  because  these 
mountains  were  covered  with  perpetual  snows4  Trusting  to  the 
authority  not  of  Festus  only,  but  also  of  Strabo,  though  I  grant 
that  Alba  and  Alpa  were  synonimous  among  the  ancients, 
yet  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  Alps  were  so  named 
rather  from  their  height  than  from  their  whiteness.  First, 
because  the  numerous  cities  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain, 
which  are  denominated  Alba,  are  almost  all  situated  on  hills  ; 
and  next,  because  Strabo  admits  without  distinction,   that 

*  Diodonis  Siculiu,  the  historiao,  flourished  in  the  dme  of  Julius  Ci  sar 
and  Augustus.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  His  history  consisted  of  40  books,  of 
which  15  now  only  remain.    He  has  a  short  description  of  Britain. 

f  Strabo,  a  GreA  geogn^er  and  historian.  He  flourished  under  Au<« 
giutus  and  died  under  Tiberius,  A,  D.  25.  His  historical  and  philosophical 
works  are  lost,  but  his  Geography,  in  17  books,  is  still  extant.  In  his  fourth 
book,  he  describes  Gaul  and  the  Britannic  isles-;  with  regard  to  the  last,  it 
is  inaccurate,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  then  state  of  all  information 
respecting  them :  he  placed  Ireland  north  of  Britain. 
.  {  Festus  Pompdusy  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  antiquity.  He  abridged 
»work  of  Verrius  Flaccus  de  Significatione  Verborum. 

YOL.  I.  C  1 
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diese  words,  Alba,  Alpa,  Alpia,  'Albfawria,  Mid  Mhkif  9gr^ 
ikk  signifying  altitude,  as  if  thejr  w«re  decived  from  the  s^m^ 
i^oot;  and,  besides^  he  sibcvws^  tW  these  words  avQ  chiefly  u^ied 
where  the  Alps  begin  to  raise  th^  heads.    H^oee  th^ire  ia 
Albingaunum,  and  Album  latinieliiiiDLin  liguiia;  andamoiigi 
the"Jftpides  diere  is  Albiun^  a  Terjr  lofty  mountain,  wherei 
the-  Alps  teFminate^      There  are  also  XBiu»y  other  piaoes: 
which  seem  to  have  been  similarly  named  firem  d^  height*. 
In  Italy,  the  river  Albula  riaes  among  the  mountains  of  EtnH 
ria,    and  the  waleis  of  Albula  rusji  from  the  Tiburtin^ 
heights.    In  Gallia  Narbonaisis,  the  I£ghlanders  are  styled 
Albici.     In>  Germany,  the  TiFer  Albia  has  its  source  in  th^s 
Boh^aiaii  hills.    In  Asia»  the  mer  Albamis.  flows  from  the 
ridge  of  Caucitsus,  and  the  Albanian  nation  is  poured  from 
the  s«ne  mountains^.    From  all  these  instances,  I  think,  we. 
shall  not  be  graatiy  in  erraci.  when  we  conclude  AJbum  to 
have  been  a  term^  not  pecuiEair  to  one,  but  ccvMnon  tq  many 
nations,  and. that  in  every  place  which  I  have  named^  the 
height  i^  perpetual  and  immntaUe,  while  the  whiteness  con** 
tihues  scarcely  fof  a  few  months,  and  eipsen  that  is  not  com-, 
mon  to  all.     The  i«ry  names  of  the  Ugurian  gi^ts  them* 
selves  strengthen  my  ccmjectune;  both  Albion  andBergion^, 
in  my  opmion,  having  heeoi  given  diem  on  account  of  their 
size.    What  meaning  the  andenta  attached  to  Alba,  we  have 
sufBeiently  shown ;  that  Berg,  *  in  Gennam  signifies  high, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  much  explanatioi^  and  that  the 
Gauls  formerly  ttndeihstood  the  word  in  the  same  sense,  is 
plain,  fronv  a  passage  in  the  third  book  of  Pliny,  whiph  I 
contend  ought  to  be  thus  read.     ^^  Whence,  Cato  said,  the 
Bergbmates  sprung,'  dislcovei^iii^  by  their  very  name  thj^t 
they  were  more  high>y  than  hap|41y  situated.'' 

XVI.  Wherefore,  it  appears  that  Albion  and  Bergion  were 
men  who  excelled  aU  others  in  stature,  and,  trusting  to  their 
str^ngth^  committed  many  robberies  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 

#  Beig.  Among  all  barbarous  nations  their  cities  were  at  first  built  upon 
heights,  as  those  in  the  interior  of  Africa  are  at  this  day,  to  prevent  surprise, 
or  that  they  might  be  more  easily  defended ;  whence  the  same  word  which  sig- 
nifies the  one,  came  in  time  to  signify  the  other :  thus.  Berg,  a  height ;  Buf]g^y 
Edin^rgA  ;  and  in  the  Celtic,  Dun^  a  hill,  i>«ff*£din. 
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Irhom'  tIerclileS)  when  tmreiling  that  rosd,  sabdeed  by  force 
tf  aims.    None  of  the  andents,  however,  mention  these  men 
as  having  reigned  in  Britain,   and  ^at  renders  the  whole 
very  improbable  is  the  then  state  of  Goal,  nor  is  it  likely 
diat  Britain  was  much  more  tranquil,  when  the  great  Al- 
bion left  the  contests  of  a  migh^  kingdom,  in  order  to  cOax^ 
mit  petty  robberies  at  home  i     But,  although  I  do  not  differ 
Widely  in  opinion  from  those  wlio  derive  Albion  frdm  Albmn, 
^fl  I  iMnk,  that  not  the  colour,  but  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains was  the  cause  of  affixing  the  name,  and  they  who  im- 
posed it,  were^  I  believe,  partly  induced  to  do  00  by  com- 
paring England  with  Ireland,  there  being  but  a  narrow  strait 
between  them ;  for  when  they  saw  the  whde  of  the  one  cOaat 
rise  into  mountaiiis,  and  the  other  stretch  out  kito  a  cham- 
paign, they  denominated  the  first  Albion,  from  its  height; 
whetiier  the  other  received  a  name  from  its  more  humble 
appearance,  length  of  time,  and  the  ne^gence  of  the  inhabit^! 
ants  in  preserving  any  imcient  memorials,  has  raidered  uncers 
tain*     Besides,  what  gives  addUtiotial  strengdi  to  my  dpinion 
is,  that  die  name  of  thie  island  derived  from  Album,  whether* 
Albion  or  Albium,  continues  to  this  day  in  Scotland,  fiKedy, 
as  in  its  native  soil,  nor,  amid  so  many  dianges  of  inh^tants,, 
kingdoms,  languages^  and  all  the  vicissttodes  of  human  a^ 
fairs,  has  it  ever  been  poissible  to  extirpate.it*     Sodh  appeal^ 
to  me  to  be  the  truth,  or  near  the  truth,  yet  if  any  one  shall 
bring  forward  better,  6r  more  pbwferfol  arguments,  I  ^hali 
teadily  acquiesce  in  his  opinion. 

XVII.  Having  now  discussed  the  various  Suppositions  re- 
i^ecting  the  ancient  name  of  the  island,  the  next  thing  is,^ 
to  describe  the  situation  of  the  country.  The  native  English 
writers  have  described  distincdy  and  fully  their  own  land; 
but  Hector  Boethius,  •  in  his  description  of  Stotlaiid,  haul 

*  Hector  Boethius,  or  Boyce,  D.  !)•  was  the  first  Principal  of  E^ng^s  Cot* 
legtt  Aberdeen,  and  a  Canon  of  the  Cathedral.  He  was  a  native  of  Dundee' 
and  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  where  he  was  for  some  time  Professor  or 
philosophy.  The  work  here  referred  to  is  '*  Scotorum  Historiae^  a  prima 
gentis  Origine,  cum  aliarum  et  rerum  et  Gentium  Illustratione  non  vulgari,** 
lib*  xviL  date  uncertain.  An  edition  containing  the  eighteenth  Book  and  a 
fiiigment  of  the  nineteenth,  was  published  by  Ferrarius,  wh6  added  an  Appen- 
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inserted  some  things  not  strictly  correct,  and  has  led  others 
into  mistakes,  for,  credulous  himself,  he  too  rashly  published 
the  opinions  of  those  to  whom  he  had  committed  the  labour 
of  inquiry.  As  for  myself  I  shall  relate  succinctly  and  briefly 
the  matters  of  which  I  have  certain  information,  and  correct 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  those  which  appear  either  obscure  or 
doubtful. 

!  •  England,  as  far  as  connected  with  my  present  object,  is  ap- 
propriately divided  by  four  rivers,  two  of  which,  the  Dee 
and  the  Severn,  empty  themselves  into  the  Irish  Channel ;  and 
the  other  two,  the  Thames  and  the  Humber,  flow  into  the 
German  Ocean.  Between  the  Dee  and  the  Severn  Wales 
is  situate,  divided  into  three  distinct  principalities.  Between 
the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  lies  all  that  part  of  the  coast, 
which  is  opposite  ;to  France.  The  country  stretching  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  forms  the  third  part;  and  the 
fourth  comprehends  the  remaining  space,  whidi  extends  from 
the  Dee  and  the  Humber  to  the  borders  of  Scotland. 

Scotland  is  separated  from  England,  first  by  the  river 
Tweed,  then  by  the  Cheviots,  a  very  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains, where  they  end,  by  a]  modem  rampart,  and  lastly,  by 
the  rivers  Esk  and  Solway.  Within  these  limits,  from  the 
Scots  to  the  Irish  Sea,  the  districts  lie  in  the  following  order, 
•«-TH£  M£RSS,— (-in  which  the  English  now  hold  the  town  of 

dix'of  thirty-fiTe  pages,  Paris,  1 574.<— A  Scotch  traiifilation  of  which  waa'made 
at  die  command  of  King  James  V.  by  John  Bellenden,  Archdeacon  of  Murray, 
and  Canon  of  Ross,  **  for  the  instruction  of  the  Scottish  nobility,"  of  whom 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  wrote,  **  I  see  none  among  them  that  hath  anie  agUity  of 
wit  or  learning."  This  edition,  which  Dr.  Irvine  supposes  the  only  one,  was 
published  in  folio,  and  black  letter,  without  date, "  Imprentit  at  Edinburgh,  by 
me,  Thomas  Davidson,  prenter  to  the  Kyngps  noble  grace."  It  was  reprinted 
by  James  Ballantyne  and  Co.  Edinbuigh,  s  vols.  4t04 1891.  Buchanan  has  been 
rq>eatedly  accused  of  servilely  copying  Boethius.  Had  he  been  guilty,  he 
never  could  have  penned  such  a  sentence  as  this  at  the  very  commencement 
of  his  work ;  because,  having  found  that  author  mistaken  in  his  description  of 
the  country  through  hb  credulity,  he  never  could  have  exposed  that  credulity, 
after  he  had  implicitly  followed  him  in  his  historical  narrative.  Such  conduct 
must  have  betrayed  not  a  want  of  honesty,  but  a  want  of  common  sense,  of 
^^  which  hb  most  violent  opponents  have  not  vet  accused  our  hbtorian* 
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Berwick,— situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,*  is  bounded 
on  the  east,  by  the  Frith  of  Forth,  on  the  south,  by  England. 
To  the  west  of  this  district,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Tweed, 
is  Teviotdale,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Teviot, 
and  is  separated  from  England  by  the  Cheviot  hills.  After  ^ 
these  lie  those  smaller  districts,  Liddisdale,  Evondale,  and 
Eskdale,  named  from  the  three  rivers,  Liddal,  Evon,  and 
£sk;  and  last  of  all,  Annandale,  through  which  runs  the 
Annan,  whence  the  appellation,— dividing  it  almost  in  the 
middle,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Irish  Sea,  near  the 
Solway. 

\  XVIII.  Now,  to  return  again  to  the  Forth,  it  bounds  Lothian 
on  the  east;  Cocksbumpath  and  Lammermuir  hills  dividing 
that  country  from  the  Merse,  which  last,  bending  a  little  to- 
wards the  west,  touches  the  districts  of  Lauderdale,  and 
Tweedale,  the  one  named  from  the  town  of  Lauder,  f  and 
the  other  from  the  Tweed,  which  flows  through  it.  On  the 
west  and  south,  Tweedale  is  bounded  by  Liddisdale,  Niths- 
dale,  and  Clydesdale.  The  river  Nith  gives  its  name  to  the 
district,  through  which  it  runs  to  the  Irish  Ocean.  Lothian, 
named  after  Lothus,  king  of  the  Picts,  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Fridi  of  Forth,  or  the  Scottish  Sea,  and  on  the 
south-west  by  the  valley  of  Clyde.  This  district  ftir  excels 
all  the  rest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  elegancies,  and  in  the 
abundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  watered  by  five 
rivers,  the  Tyne,  the  two  Esks,  which,  before  they  fall  into 
the  sea,  unite  in  one  channel,  the  Leith,  and  the  Almond. 
These,  rising  partly  among  the  Lammermuir  mountains,  and 
partly  among  the  Pentland  hills  flow  into  the  Forth.  The 
chief  towns  are,  Dunbar,  Haddington,  Dalkeith,  Edinburgh, 
Leith,  and  linlithgow. 

XIX.  More  to  the  westward  lies  Clydesdale,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Clyde,  which,  on  account  of  its  extent,  is  divided 

«  Left  bank  of  tihe  Tweed.  Suppose  a  person  standing  with  his  face  towards 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  bank  on  his  right  hand  is  the  right  bank,  on  his  left 
hand  the  left  bank ;  of  course  the  south  is  the  right,  the  north  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tweed. 

f  More  probably  from  the  river  Lauder,  or  Leader.     '       ^^^ 


into  two  ^^tu^ds^  <st  shefiffdomfe.    In  the  upper  war^l  there  is 
.&  hill;  not  remarkably  high,  from  which  flow  three  difibrent 
rivers,  into  three  different  seas ;  the  Tweed  into  the  Scottish, 
the  Annan  into  the  Irish,  and  the  Clyde  into  the  Deucale- 
donian.       The  principal  towns  are  Lanark  and  Glasgow. 
Kyle>  is  contiguous  oa  the  south-west.     Galloway  is  beyond 
Kyle,  and  is  separated  from  Nithsdale  by  the  river  Cluden, 
flowing^  almost  directly  south,  whose  banks  mark  out  the  re- 
maining part  of  Scotland  on  that  side.     This  whole  tract  of 
country  is  richer  in  flocks  than  in  corn.     The  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Irish  Sea,  are,  the  Urr,  the  Dee,  the  Ken,  the 
Cree,  and  the  Lucie.     The  face  <^  the  country  never  rises 
into  lofty  mountains,  but  sometimes  swells  into  moderate  hills. 
In  the  vallies  between  these,  the  waters  collecting  produce 
almost  innumerable  lakes,  w;hence  the  rivers,  increased  by 
the  first  showers  brfore  the  autumnal  equinox,  bring  dovm 
an  incredible  quantity  of  eels,  which  the  inhabitants  take  in 
fishing  tr^>s  made  of  willows,  and,  salting  them,  derive  from 
them  a  considerable  profit     The  eirtreme  boundary,  on  that 
side,  is  the  promontory  of  Novantum,  under  whidi,  in  the 
mouth  <^  the  river  Luce,  is  a  bay,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Reri* 
gonius,  [the  bay  of  Glenluce.]    The  bay  commonly  called 
Loch  Ryan^  and  by  Ptolemy  Yidogara,  opens  into  it,  on  the 
opposite  side,  from  the  Fridi  of  Clyde^     The  neck  of  land, 
which  runs  out  between  these  bays,  the  inhabitants  call  Rinn, 
that  is  the  rim,  or  edge,  of  Galloway*     They  also  call  the 
promontory  of  Novantum  the  itiull,  [die  beak,  or  jaw] ;  but 
the  whole  district  is  called  Galloway,  from  Gallovid,  which^ 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Scots,  i&ignifies  a  GauL 

XX*  Below  Loch  Ryan,  Carrick  slopes  gently  to  the  Fritl^ 
of  Clyde.  Two  rivers,  the  Stinchar,  and  the  Girvan,  inter*- 
sect  it,  both  of  whose  bankis  ttx^  skirted  with  pleasant  villages. 
The  land  between  them  rises  into  gentle  hiUs,  well  adapted 
for  pasture,  and  not  un&vourable  for  grain.  The  whole 
country  not  only  abounds  in  the  riches  of  the  earth,  and  of 
the  ocean,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
but  they  hftve  also  l^ge  quantities  to  spiMre  for  their  ndlgh* 
bours.  The  river  Doon  separates  Carrick  from  Kyle,  and 
rises  from  a  lake  of  the  same  nom^,.  in  which  is  an  island^ 
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with  ft  sinafl  earth  upon  it  Kyle  Ibttovs.  It  is  bounded  on 
tlie  south  by  Oalloway,  and  on  tie  nortk-^aat  by  CIyde»* 
dale;  on  the  weat^  it  is  sepoiMed  from  Cunningfaame  by  the 
wat^  of  Irvme.  The  rkwt  Air  diindea  it  about  the  nuddle^ 
upon  which  ia  situate  Air^  a  town  of  oonaideiraUe  trade.  The 
whole  country  is  mote  productive  of  birave  ne%  liian  of  eom 
or  cattle^  tx  the  soO,  ahnoat  eveify  where,  is  light  and  sandji^ 
which  circumstance  sharpens  the  induttry  of  the  inhabitants^ 
as  frugalky  increases  the  strei^th  hodi  of  mind  and  body« 
Beyond  this,  Cunninghame  stretches  out  towards  the  norths 
and  ^raitening  the  Clyde,  almost  contractsit  totheUmitsof  a 
moderate  river.  The  name  of  the  region  is  Danish,  and,  in 
that  language,  ^gnifies  the  residence  of  a  king,  which  indi-« 
cates,  that  the  Danes  had  it  once  in  possession;  next,  on  the 
east  side,  is  situate  Ren&ew,  so  named  from  a  little  town,  m 
which  their  ccmventions  were  wont  to  be  celebrated.  The 
district  is  commonly  called  the  Barony  of  Renfrew;  two  waters 
intersect  it — each  named  Cart  After  this  BaroBy^  is  Clydes^ 
dale,  extending  along  both  banks  of  the  Clyde,  and,  on 
account  of  its  magnitude,  divided  into  several  jurisdictions. 
It  is  watered  by  many  noble  streams.  On  the  left,  the  Avon' 
and  Douglas  flow  into  the  Clyde ;  and,  on  the  right,  another 
Avon  [or  Evon,]  divides  Lothian  from  the  carses  of  Stirling- 
shire. These  two  currents  have  received  the  appellatioib 
common  to  rivers,  instead  of  proper  names,  in  the  sam0 
manner  as  in  Wales,  in  their  dialect,  they  call  a  river,  Avon. 
XXI.  Stirlingshire  is  separated  from  Lothian  on  the  south,  by 
the  Evon;  on  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
which,  contracting  itself  by  degrees  into  the  size  of  a  passable^ 
river,  admits  of  a  bridge  near  the  town  of  Stirling.  One  mem-^ 
orable  river,  the  Carron,  rolls  through  this  coimtry,  in  whose 
vicinity  stand  some  ancient  monuments.  On  the  left  bank 
are  two  earthen  mounts,  evidently  artificial,  vulgarly  called 
Dunipace.*  About  two  miles  below,  on  the  same  side,  there 
is  a  round  edifice,  built  without  lime,  the  sharp  blocks  being 
so  shaped  that  part  of  the  uppermost  insert  themselves,  or 
are  mortised  into  the  lower,  and  thus  the  whole  work,  mutu-* 

*  Duni  Pacisy  a  compound  of  Cdtxc  and  Latm,  signifying  Hills  of  Peaca . 
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ally  locked  together,  and,  sustained  by  the  weight  of  the 
stones,  tapers  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in,  the  form  of  lan 
fu*ch.  The  top  is  open*  There  are  various  conjectures  about 
the  use  of  this  edifice,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  wtLs  erected* 
For  my  own  pairt,  I  was  once  induced  to  believe,  that  it  was 
a  temple  of  the  god. Terminus,  because,  as  we  are  informed,  it 
was  usual  to  build  his  temples  round,  and  c^n  at  the  top.* 
And  what  tended  to  strengthen  my  belief,  was  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dunipace,  as  if,  peace  being  made  there,  the 
Romans  had  erected  these  two  hills,  to  mark  the  termination 
of  their  empire.  Nor  should  I  have  altered  my  opinion,  had 
I  not  been  informed,  by  persons  of  undoubted  veracity,  that 
many  similar  edifices  were  to  be  found  in  the  islands,  differ- 
ing from  the  one  we  have  described,  only  by  being  bigger, 
and  more  loosely  constructed*  There  are  also .  two  little 
temples  of  a  similar  form  in  Ross-shire,  These  things  obliged 
me  to  suspend  my  judgment,  and  to  conjecture  that  they 
might  be  monuments  of  some  great  actions,  and  trophies  of 

^.  *  Arthur's  Oven*  This  curious  relic  oT  Roman  antiquity  was  demolished 
in  1745,  by  Sir  Michael  Bruce,  Bart,  of  Stenhouse,  who  repsdred  a  mill- 
dam  with  the  materials.  On  its  demolition  the  stones  were  found  not  to 
have  been  mortised  into  each  other,  as  stated  by  Buchanan.  The  mistake 
had  originated  from  a  #mall  hole  in  the  stones,  which  had  apparentiy  been 
designed  for  fixing  an  instrument  in  them  in  order  to  raise  them  with 
greater  facility  to  their  respective  places  in  the  building.  A  model  of 
Arthur's  Oven  is  :presetved  in  a  fabric  erected  at  Pennycuick^  by  Sir  James 
Clark^<~Nimmo*s  Stirlingshire!,  sect.  iy.  Boethius  says  that  it  was  built  in 
honour  of  Cl&udian  by  Vespasian ;  and  Pinkerton  mentions  that  in  a  valuable 
collection  of  MSS.  at  Panmure,  he  found  at  die  end  of  die  Extracta  e 
Chronicis  Scotias,  some  Notes  by  Henry  Sinclair,  Dean  of  Glasgow,  about 
L560,  coataining  some  remarks  on  different  Scottish  antiquities,  who  says  that 
a  Roman  inscription  was  visible  in  his  time  on  the  door  of  Arthur's  Huif. 
The  other  small  circular  buildings  in  the  Isles  of  similar  construction,  are  tiiose 
DOW  denominated  Pictish  castles,  and  generally  allowed  to  be  Scandinavian 
structures.  There  are  three  in  the  parish  of  Delting,  Shetiand,  all  of  a  circular 
form,  and  have  no  entrance  but  from  the  top ;  and  several  in  the  parish  of 
Unst,  round  towers,  open  at  the  top,  having  very  strong  (hick  walls,  built  of 
very  large  stones.  In  tiie  Western' Islands  tiiere  are  also  still  a  few  similar 
remsdns,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  Norw^an  origin ;  and  some  of  them  that 
have  been  examined  were  found  to  contain  human  bones,  a  circumstance 
which  corroborates  Buchanan's  conjecture,  that  the  smaller,  for  they  are  of 
various  sizes,  may  have  been  erected  as  monuments. 
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tli«  conquerors,  erected  wimost  »t  the  etu}  of  the  efirth,  in 
order  to  be  safis  from  hostile  injury.  But  whether  these  last 
are  trophies,  or,  what  some  imagine,  the  sepulchres  of  illusr 
trious  men,  I  believe  them  to  have  been  iQOQfinients,  conse- 
crated aa  everlasting  memorials,  reared,  by  untaught  and 
uncultivated  hands,  after  the  fiishion  of  thai;  sm^ler  edifice 
which  is  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Carron.  On  the  right 
nde  of  die  Carrcm,  the  country,  otherwayis  almost  level,  risep 
into  a  little  hill,  about  midway  between  Dunipace  and  the 
chapeL  At  the  bend  of  the  angle  the  remains  of  a  small  city 
ate  yet  visible,  but  the  fottn4ation  of  the  walls,  and  the  di«^ 
rection  of  the  streets  are  now  r^idered  indistinct,  partly  iji 
con^equenoe  of  the  progress  of;  Agricultural  improvement| 
and  partly  by  gentlemen  carrying  aw»y  the  square  stones  for 
the  construction  of  villas  in  the  ndghbourhood.  This  ci^ 
the  English  Bede  expressly  calls  Guidi,*  a^d  places  it  ii^ 
the  angle  of  th^  wall  of  Severus. 

*  GuidL  Tha  words  of  Bede  are,  litv  L  ci^>«  1S»  Orientalis  [dntu  marbj 
habcilt  i^  n^edio  uii  urbem  Guidi  oocidentalis  supra  se,  |ioc  est  ad  dextram  sui 
Jisbet  jirh^a  Alcluith.  The  eastern  [^nlet  of  the  sea]  Ws  the  town  of  GuIdi 
situate  in  the  midst  of  it.  To  the  west  beyond  this,  that  is  to  the  right  of  it, 
Iks.the  d^  of  Alcluith  ;*— geoetally  allowed  to  be  Dumbarton.  The  difficulty 
•of  idiil^  jpMssge  arises  from  the  interpretation  given  to  in  medio,  this  Buchanan 
t9Xu9^ffyA  with  ^e  greatest  probability,  to  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  b^ 
ili^ieto  Fi)ct}i'«wi  Clyde.  Gordon  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Sir  James  DaT- 
'jraoplS)  liowev^j  supposes^  that  m  medio  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  Forth', 
and  that  (he  towa  must  have  been  utuated  either  upon  Inch-Colm,  or  Inch- 
Kieith.  But  it  is  jevident  that  neither  of  these  two  islets  contain  space  for  a 
^J>  boing  bo4^  l^efe  f ocks ;  or  allowing  they  did>  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
lor  w^hat  purpps?  a  city  should  have  been,  erected  there,  or  even  a  fortified 
jtaitioOi  whichif  be£»re  the  invention  of  ^rtiller^,  could  ^t  command  the  Forth, 
4Ma4  lacli  Garvie  was  certainly  the  most  proper  ppsition  for  commanding  the 
^wsaager  Mr.  ^immo,  in  the  history  of  Stirlingshire»  says, ''  Buchanan  is  of  opiii- 
ioa  that  this  was  th?  ancient  Campion,  near  Falkirk,"  and  quotes  Buchanan, 
Hist  lib.  L  cap.  21.  [22.]  How  he  came  to  make  this  mistake  it  is  impossible 
to  gaes9f  unless  by  supposiDg  that  he  had  not  read  the  passage  to  which  he 
alludes,  for  Buchanan .  expressly  refutes^  that  opinion.  His  words  are  "  ^ui 
.Yoro  hie  Camelodunum  fuisse  fabulaatur  iidem  contendunt,"  &c.  he  at  the 
same  time  combats  the  fabulous  stories  of  Boethius  about  its  being  the  Came- 
Ion,  the  capital  of  the  Picts ;  and  in  Ub.  iv.  ch.  37,  he  agun  mentions  this 
places  and  asdgns  it  a  Roman  origin.  Gordon,  in  his  Itin.  Septen^  men- 
tions some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps  those  to  which  Buchanan  re- 
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' '  xxn.  Many''cel6lH'ated  Roman  writers  mentton  tim  wall  $ 
^any  vestiges  sre  extant ;  many  engvaved  stones  are  <]ug  out^ 
on  which  are  inscribed,  either  the  record  of  some  dellYeran^ 
eicperieneed    by  tribunes    or    centurions,   or  some  moim-» 
inehtal  epitaph.     Since  then  the  wall  of  Sevents  never  ap^ 
proached  within  a^htindred  miles  of- that  of  Hadrian,  wbioh 
was  built  long  before  it,  as  the  remams  of  both  show>  tho 
English  historians  have  either  ignoraatly  mistmderstood  what 
the  Latin  authors  said  about  the  sulQect,  or  lihey  have  car^ 
lessly  confounded  what  was  plainly  written,  in  whichever  case^ 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy,  if  not  of  severe  reprehension^ 
at  least  of  a  slight  admonition  $  espedally  as  from  tibe  jmwuT 
ments  just  mentioned,  and  the  history  of .  Bede,  it  is  quits 
evident  that  there  formerly  was  the  boundary  between  th^ 
Britons  and  the  Scots.     Those  who  fibulbusly  assert. Camel* 
Odunum  to  have  been  situated  here^  likewise  c<^teKid  th^t  tho 
little  temple  we  Jiave  mentioned,  was  the  tempJe  of  Claudius 
Caesar;  in  both  of  which  they  err  most  egregiously;  for,  Camel- 
odunum,  the  Roitiajn  colony,  was  three  hundred  niiled  distant 
from  that  place,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  either  to  Pto^ 
lemy,  or  to  the  Itinerary*  of  Antoninus.     Tacitus,f  too,  ex* 

fers.  ''  Going,"  he  says,  **  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  east,  [from 
Castle-Carey]  I  found  a  large  field  crowded  ^h  what  seemed  to  be  the  icfoB^ 
dation  and  ruins  of  a  large  town,  called  East  Bankier,  the  dreumffltence  <lC 
which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  A  mile  farther  east,  at  a  place  called  thd 
Chapel  Hill,  I  found  another  square  spot  of  ground,  surrounded  widi  a  atom 
rampart,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  foundation  of  stone  buildings.  Half 
ia  mile  still  farther  east,  is  a  place  called  Wester  Cowdon,  where  are  vast  tract! 
of  buildingSy  and  stone  walls,  whose  foundations  appear  yery  dutinct,  ocfve^ng 
a  great  many  acres,  with  two  or  three  rows  of  terraeei^  towards  the  notik 
faced  with  stone.**  Most  probably  this  was  a  Roman  station^  at  which  tfa« 
various  military  roads  met  or  intersected  each  other.  That  it  was  not  Cao^ 
elodunum  Buchanan  satisfactorily  establishes.  Probabilities  are  ia  &vour  of 
Camelodunum  having  been  the  capital  of  Cunobelinus,  a  Britbh  prince,  now 
Maiden  in  Essex.    That  it  was  not  in  Scotland  is  certain. 

*  Itinerarum  Antonini,  an  erroneous  title,  as  Vossius  shows.  It  can  bdiong 
to  no  Antoninus,  as  it  mentions  Constantinopolis,  &&  It  seems,  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton  thinks,  to  be  the  work  of  Julius  Honorius.  At  all  events  it  must  have 
been  written  posterior  to  Constantine  I. 

f  Tacitus  a  Roman  historian.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Agricola,  from  which 
we  derive  our  information  of  the  earliest  operations  of  the  Romans  in  Scot- 
land, about  A.  O.  97*  and  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
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potes  «bst  dktmctly  this  error  of  theirs  tlirou^ioiit  Ih^ 
*vhole  of  his  narradTe,  but  particularly  in  that  passage  wheroi 
jqpeaking  of  the  fiedl  of  Camelodiiniim,  he  says,  *^  The  Romany 
who  fled,  found  refhge  in  the  ten^le  of  Claiidiiis  Ceesar/' 
But  this  little  chapel,  or  temple  of  Terminus,  or  monument  of 
any  thing  rise,  appears  never  tohave  been  furnished  with  doors^ 
and  above  was  open  and  esxposed  to  attack  from  the  throwing 
of  stiones ;  beadfes,  it  could  hardly  contain,  much  less  shelter^ 
ten  soldiers.  Nay  more,  Julius  Agricola,  almost  forty  years 
after  the  expedition  of  Ckkudius,  was  the  first  of  the  Romans 
who  penetrated  into  these  parts !  And  Hadrian,  fi%^  years 
after  Agricola,  settled  the  bounds  of  the  province  by  a  ramb* 
part,  extending  fixMn  the  Tyne  to  the  Esk,  of  which  the  tra^ 
ees  remain  in  many  places  to  this  day  I  But  Septimus  Severusy 
A.  D.  two  hundred  and  ten,  passed  into  Britain,  and,  ad^ 
vandng  beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  Hadrian,  built  a  wall  ex^ 
taidiDg  firom  the  IVith  of  Clyde  to  the  confluence  of  the  Evon 
and  Forth,  c^  which  numerous  and  perspicuous  indications 
are  still  visible.*  And,  moreover,  we  nowhere  find,  in  ancient 
monuments,  that  Camelodunum  was*  ever  the  a^ital  of  the 
Picts,  Abemethy  having  been  both  the  royal  residence  and 
the  seat  of  the  church  primate,  which  afterwards  was  trans- 
lated to  St.  Andrews.  But,  if  it  be  asked,  what  induced  the 
Romans  to  lead  a  colony  thither  before  the  country  w^  sub- 
dued, and  how  they  subsisted  in  so  sterile,  woody,  and  un- 
cultivated a  region  as  it  then  was,  and  exposed  to  the  daily 
attacks  of  their  fiercest  enemies  ?  I  suppose  it  will  be  answw- 
ed-— and  I  see  no  other  answer  that  can  be  given— the  ease 
with  which  they  could  be  supplied  by  sea;  for  the  ships  then 
sailed  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city,  although  against  the  cur*^ 
rent  of  the  Carron.  But  if  this  were  true,  then  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  Forth  must  have 
been  covered  by  the  ocean,  and,  of  consequence  that  that 
tract  must  have  been  barren,  where  yet  the  corn  for  their  sup- 

*  Buchanan  in  this  peasage  ift  dmpljr  ascertaining  the  boundary  Une  between 
the  Britons  and  the  Scots^  which  was  indubitably  at  the  place  here  mentioned. 
The  misnomer  of  Severus  for  Antonine  as  the  builder  of  the  wall  does  not 
a£Pect  the  argument.  Respecting  the  various  walls  and  ramparts  erects  by 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  vide  note  book  !?• 
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port  ought  to  have  be^n  growiu  But  a  more  difficult  question 
«till  occurs.  Why,  when  the  sea  came  up  over  both  sides  of 
Ihe  Forth)  why  did  not  the  Romans  finish  tJbo  wall  there, 
rather  than  with  superfluous  labour  carry  it  on  so  many  miles 
inland? 

.  xxiit«  Beyond  Stirling  lies  the  county  of  Lennox,*  divided 
from  the  barony  of  Renfrew  by  the  river  Clyde ;  and  from 
that  of  Glasgow  by  the  Kelvin ;  from  the  county  of  Stirling 
by  mountains^  and  froni  the  stelvartry  of  Monteith  by  the 
'Forth :  it  terminates  itt  the  Grampian  hills,  at  whose  base^ 
in  a  hpUow  valley,  loch  Lomond  extends  twenty-four  miles 
in  lengthy  and  eight  in  breadth*  This  lake  contains  twenty- 
four  islands,  and  abounds  in  fish.  Besides  a  great  variety  of 
other  hinds,  it  possessed  one  of  a  peculiar  species,  and  very 
-delicious  Savour,  which  they  call  ithe  poUax^f  From,  it 
southern  outlet  it  pours  forth  the  river  Leven,  whence  the 
county  derives  its  name^  and  ;(vhich  falls*  into  the  Clyde  neaf 
the  castle  tod  town  of  Dutnbarton.  The  last  of  the  Grampian% 
which  form  the  extreme  boundary  of  Lennoxshire,  are  cut  as 
it  wete  in  two,  by  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  Called  loch  Gare, 
on  account  of  its  shortness.  Beyond  that  there  is  a  much 
larger  bay,  named  loch  Long,  from  the  river  Long,  which 
runs  into  it,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Lennox  and 
Cowal.  Cowal,  Argyle,  and  Knapdale,  are  indented  by 
mtmy  arms  of  the  sea,  running  inland  from  the  Frith  of  Cljrde^ 
The  most  remarkable  of  which,  loch  Fine,  so  called  fix>m  the 
river  Fine,  is  upwards  of  sixty  miles  in  length.  There  is  also 
a  lake  in  Knapdale,  loch  Awe,  containing  a  small  island  with 
a  fortified  castle  i^on  it,  whence  issues  the  river  Awe,  the 
only  one  in  that  country  that  empties  itself  into  the  Deiicale* 
donian  sea.  Beyond  Knapdale,  Cantyre  stretches  to  the 
north-west,  and  is  the  headland  of  the  country  opposite  Ire- 
land, from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  It  is  long- 
er than  it  is  broad,  and  is  joined  to  Knapdale  by  an  isthmus 

*  Levenoxshire,  or  Lennoxsliirey  now  Dumbartonshire^ 

f  Pollack,  this  fish  is  about  the  size  of  a  herring,  and  is  caught  in  great 
quantities  with  draught  nets.  They  are  best  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, StaUst  Acct.  parish  of  Buchanan. 
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6f  sand,  scarcely  a  mile  actoss,  so  low  that  the  sailors  oftai 
drag  their  vessels  over  it,  in  order  to  shorten  their  navigation. 
Lorn  skirts  KJoapdale  and  Argyle,  and  evbn  extends  to  Loch- 
aber,  a  plain  and  not  unfruitful  country* 
^  XXIV,  Where  the  Grampians  are  lower  and  more  pervious^ 
the  country  is  called  Braidalbane,  that  is  to  say,  the  highest 
[level]  part  of  Scotland ;  and,  where  it  there  reaches  its  lof^ 
tiest  elevation,  it  is  called  Drum  Albane,  that  is  the  back  *  of 
Scotland.  Nor  without  cause ;  for,  from  that  back,  several 
rivers  flow  towards  both  seas,  some  to  th6  south,  and  some 
to  the  north.  Chit  of  loch  Earn,  the  river  Earn  glides  in  a 
south-easterly  directicm,  and  -mingles  with  the  Tay  about 
three  miles  below  Perth.  From  this  river,  the  low  land  lying 
on  both  banks,  receives  its  appellation  Stratbeom ;  Strath,  in 
tiie  ancleni;  Scottish  language,  being  usually  applied  to  the 
vale  through  which  a  river  takes  its  course.  Betweeti  th^ 
mountains  of  this  country  and  the  Forth  lies  the  stewartry  d 
Monteith,  receiving  its  name  from  the  Teath,  which  runs 
through  the  midst  of  it.  The  Ochil  hills  come  next,  a  con*** 
siderable  part  of  which,  together  with  the  couAttf  adjoining 
their  base,  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  stewartry  of 
Stratheam ;  but  the  remainder,  reaching  to  the  Frith,  ambt- 
tion  has  divided  into  tliree  shires,  Clackmannan,  Culross, 
and  Kinross.  All  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  these  sher 
liffdoms  and  the  Ochils,  washed  on  either  side  by  the  Forth 
or  the  Tay,  stretches,  in  the  figure  of  a  wedge,  towards  th^ 
ocean.  This  is  called  \}j  the  name  Fife,  and  aboimds  iti 
every  thing  necessaiy  for  the  support  of  life.  It  is  divided  at 
the  broadest  part  by  loch  Leven,  from  whence  it  contracts 
itself  on  each  side  to  the  town  of  Crail.  Tliere  is  in  it  only  onfe 
river  worthy  of  notice,  the  Leven.  Its  whole  shores  are  studded 
with  numerous  towns,  of  which  the  most  eminent,  being  dis- 
tinguished fbr  its  university,  is  St.  Andrews,  called  by  the 
ancient  Scots  St  Regulus.  Inland,  and  almost  in  the  centre 
of  the  county,  lies  Cupar,  whither  the  rest  of  the  Fifeans  come 
for  the  administration  of  justice.     Where  this  county  meets 

» 

*  Or  peak,  or  ridge,  or  sutaimt  6f  AlbeiMi  fa^r  way  of  eminence^  for  the 
word  Drum  signifiei  either. 
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Strathearn  stands  Abemethy,  the  ancient  royal  seat  of  the 
I*icts,  near  to  the  confluence  of  the  Earn  and  the  Tay, 
*  ^  XXV.  The  Tay,  issuing  from  loch  Tay,  a  lake  in  Braidal* 
bane,  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  is  undoubtedly  the  largest 
of  the  Scottish  rivers.     Bending  toward  the  Grampiati  hills, 
it  leaves  the  county  of  Athole,  a  fertile  region,  situate  in  the 
heart  of  the  Grampian  forest,  part  of  which,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  spreading  into  a  plain,  is  called  Blair  in  Athol, 
which  word  signifies  a  soil  free  from  trees.     Below  Athol, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay,  is  situate  the  town  Caledonia, 
still  retaining  its  ancient  name,  although  vulgarly  called  Dun-* 
keld  *— ^the  hill  of  Hazel  trees;  for  here  the  hazel  tree  spreads 

f 
I 

*  Dunkeld,  this  derivation  of  die  name  is  now  generally  allowed  to  b^ 
torrect,  though  some  Gaelic  etymologists  derive  it  from  Dun,  ghael  dhun^ 
*f  the  rortresB  of  the  Gaels  of  the  hills."  Stat.  Ac  vol.  xx.  p.  411.  The  name 
Caledonians,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  who  formed  oqe  part  of  the  Fictish 
kingdomy  Mr.  Finkerton  allies,  was  given  them  by  their  ndghfooors,."  and 
it  would  seem/'  ^  means  woodlanders,"  as  their  territories  were  then  covered 
with  woods,  and  especially  the  vast  Silva  Caledonia.**  Inq.  vol.  i.  p.  20.  The 
term  Deu  Caledone^  Mr.  ^aqphecson  derives  from  their  northern  position. 
The  Vectoriones,  the  name  of  the  other  southern  tribe,  Mr.  P.  says,  was  in 
fact  the  prop»  and  real  name  which  the  Picts  gave  themselves,  the  Pehtar, 
or  Pechtarf  of  the  Saxon  chronicle,  the  Vikveria,  or  Vicht  veriar,  of  the 
Icelandic  writers,  softened  and  Latinized,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the  use  of 
the  two  names  for  the  same  people.  *^  As  these,  the  Vecturiones,  lived  dose 
to  the  frontiers,  and  had,  in  peace,  frequent  intercourse  with  the  provincials, 
the  name  th^  gave  themselves  was  of  course  known  and  used,  while  the . 
northern  Piks  living  at  a  distance,  the  old  name  of  Caledonia  and  Dicaledonsa 
was  as  naturally  retained  for  them,*'  p.  118, 119.  According  to  Mr.  I^nke^• 
ton's  theory,  the  Pictish  people  have  been  as  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  tbor 
iiames,  as  the  **  Scottish  fabulists"  have  represented  them  in  their  persons; 
iioth  having  been  doomed  to  be  devoured  by  foreigners ;  the  names  of  their 
tribes  being  uniformly  swallowed  up  by  alien  appellations.  But  why  they 
should  have  been  first  called  Picts,  and  not  Vecturiones,  if  the  Vlchtveriar 
wxis  the  appellation  they  gave  themselves,  or  why  they  should  have  been  dis- 
tinguished as  Picts  and  Caledonians,  and  by  any  name  rather  than  the  one 
they  diemselves  used,  are  among  the  puasles  which  naturally  arise  from 
adopting  a  theory  difierent  from  Buchanan's,  and  from  the  simplest  mode  of 
interpreting  the  passages  in  the  Roman  writers,  respecting  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Scotland.  That  Caledonian  and  Deucaledonian  are  Celtic  appella- 
tions, all  agree ;  that  the  Caledonians  were  Picts  u  also  granted ;  that  the 
Vecturiones  were  Picts  never  wafr  disputed;  tfaat»  ai  the  Hwie  when  liieir 
names  were  given  them,  they  were  different  tribat  of  the  um&  people  lod 
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Itself  widety  ia  thete  uncaltmited!  placei^  ^ad,  having  eovere^ 
the  coantry  with  shady  woods^  gave  a  name  both  to  the 
toiwn  and  to  the  tribe.    Indeed .  the  nation  of  the  Caledon^ 
or  Caledonians,  formerly  the  most  illustrioua  among  the  Brit* 
ons,  constituted  one  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts,  which 
Ammianus  MarceDinns  "*  divides  into  the  Caledons,  and  the 
Vecturions,  of  whom,  now,  scarcely  the  wreck  of  a  name  re* 
mains.     Beneath  Caledonia  about  twelve  miles,  on  the  same 
right  bank,  is  Perth.     On  the  left  bank  below  Athole,  look- 
ing towards  the  east,  lies  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  a  noble  corn 
country.    Beyond  this  again,  between  the  Tay  and  the  Esk, 
extends  the  county  of  Angus,  or,  as  the  ancient  Scots  term  it, 
JEneisLj  by  some  called  Horrestia,  f  and  by  the  English  For- 
restia.  %    In  this  tract  are  the  cities  ^of  Cupar  and  Dundee^ 
"which  Boethius,  desiroys  of  gmtifying  his  countrymen,  call^ 
'Deidonum,}'  but  of  which,  I  think,  the  ancient  name  was 
Taodutram,  that  is  a  hill  neartthe^Tay;  Dun  signifying  a  hiU^ 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the-  town  is  built     Beyond  the  Tay^ 
about  fourteen  miles  further,  direct  alcmg  the  shore,  we  mee|: 

that  that  people  were  crigjvtally  from  the  same  root,  i.  e*  Celdc,  is  the  most 
natiml  ipference»  eke,  why  should  the  most  stable  names,  of  the  capital  Dun- 
keld*  the  people  Caledoniansy  and  the  sea  Deucaledonian,  have  been  the  ori^ 
ginal  designations.  That  the  tribe  of  Vecturiones  disappeared,  it  easily  ao^- 
counted  for  by  their  proximity  to  the  Roman  province^  and  their  inhdxi^^ 
the  lower  part  of  the  country. 

*  Ammiimui  Marcellinasy  a  Greek  bi>torian»  was  bora  at  Antioch,  and 
.  served  as  a  soldier  under  Julian.  He  wrote  a  Roman  history  in  Latm  from 
the  reign  of  Nerva  to  the  death  of  Valens,  in  31  books,  of  which  IS  only 
remain,  and  died  about  A.  D.  590. 

f  The  Horesti  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  but  omitted  by  Ptolemy.  Thejr 
possessed  the  district,  between  the  Forth  on  the  south  and  the  Tay  on  the 
north,  comprehending  the  shires  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross  and  Fife»  widi 
the  east  part  of  Strathern,  and  the  country  lying  west  of  the  Tay  as  far  as  the 
river  Brand.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  natural  strength 
of  the  country,  and  the  people  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  the  Caledonians — ^that 
is  a  tribe  of  the  same  nation  to  which  the  Caledonians,  as  the  most  powerful 
of  the  tribes,  gave  the  original  name,  and  who  were  afterwards  denominated 
Picts.  These,  along  with  the  tribe  Venricones,  were  afterwards  comprdiend- 
ed  under  the  general  appellation  of  Vectoriones,  one  of  the  two  grand  deno- 
minations of  the  Pictish  people* 

X  Fonestia,  Woodland.  §  Deidonumi  the  gift  of  God* 
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srbrothidc,  or  Arbroath,  then  tbie  pfto^ontpxy  of 
^ad,  conspicuous  at  ^  great. disfance.  The  river  ^outl^ 
intersects  this  district,,  and  another,  the  North  EsV,  s^ 
parates  it  from  the  Mearng.  The  face  iof  the  country  is,  fyf 
the  most  part,  champaign  and  level,  till  beypn4  Fordun* 
and  Dunnotter,  a  castle  of  the  earl  MarischaU,  where  it  i^pts 
the  Grampians.  FrcHn  thence  it  declines,  sloping  gradually 
towards  the  sea. 

XXVI.  Beyond  the  Mearns,  toward  the  north,  is  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Deva,  commonly  called  Dee ;  md  not  quite  fi 
mile  beyond  the  Dee,  is  the  riv^  Don.  Upon  the  one  standi 
Abredonia,  famous  for  its  salmon  fii^hery,  and  upon  the  othe^ 
are  the  Episcopal  see  and  two  flourishing  universities.  Tliis 
last  I  find,  m  old  records,  styled  Abredea,  but  both  places  hayp 
the  common  appellation  Aberdeen,  and  are  distujiguished 
from  each  other  by  the  epithets  old  and  new.  At  a  Uttle  dis- 
tance, between  these  rivers,  the  county  of  Marr. begins;  na|v 
row  at  first,  but  widening  by  degrees,  it  exteiidi^  fpr  the  space 
of  sixty  miles,  till  i|  reaches  Badenoch.  Badenqph  is  wholly 
mountainous,  and  sends  forth  rivers  into  both  the  east  and 
west  seas.  Aber,  joined  to  Badenoch,  and  sloping  gently 
towards  the  Deucaledonian  sea,  is  a  region— «for  a  Scottish 
one*— remarkably  rich  in  the  products  both  of  the  water  and 
aof  th€  land;  an49  besides  beiog  happily  adapted  fo;*  tillage 
and  pasture,  it  is  rendered  delightful  from  the  shady  groves, 
and  the  pleasant  rivulets  and  finmlains  with  which  it  is  adorn- 
ed. In  fish,  it  excels  every  other  country  of  Scotland ;  for, 
over  and  above  the  immense  quantities  which  so  many  rivei^ 
affiprd^  the  sea  ^sobountifiilly  contributes  her  supply:  passing 
jihcough  the  lowlands  by  a  long  channer,'it  is  stopped  by  the 
higher  ground,  where  it  expands  itself  and  forms  a  kind  of  gulf, 
or  rather  Ipdi,  whence,  it  is  called  Aber ;  Aber,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  signifying  a  bay  or  road  for  a  ship,  and 
the  same  name  is  given  to  the  region  lying  in  the  imme^ate 
vicinity.  Those  who  in  English  apply  the  term  to  both,  that 
Is,  to  ^e  arm  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  country,  absurdly  enough, 
call  them  Lochaber.  These  three  countries,  of  Aber,  Bade- 
noch, and  M arr,  comprehend  the  whole  breadth  of  Scotland 
between  the  two  seas,  the  German,  and  the  Western  .ocean. 
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xxTii.  On  the  north,   next  to  Marr,  stands  Buchan,   di« 
ipided  from  it  by  the  river  Don.     Of  all  the  counties  of  Soot- 
land  this  stretches  farthest  along  die  German  Ocean.     It  ia 
pretty  well  supplied  with  pasture,  has  a  good  breed  of  she^ 
and  is  capable  of  affording  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life,  ia 
sufficient  quantity  for  its  own  consumpt.     The  riTers  abound 
with  salmon,  except  the  Rattray,  which  none  of  that  iqpecies 
enters.     On  the  coast  there  is  a  cave  *  deserving  of  particular' 
notice.  .  The  water -as.  it  distils  d^op  by  drop  from  a  naturiai 
a.rch,   is  converted  into  pyramids  of  stone,   and  unless  tha 
cave  were  frequently  cleared,  the  whole  space  would  soon  b« 
completely  filled.     The  stone  which  is  thus  formed,  is  soma- 
what  of  a  nature  between  ice  and  rock,  but  it  is  brittle,  and 
never  attains  to  the  hardness  of  marble.     When  I  was  at 
Toulouse,  in  the  year  1644,  I  was  informed,  by  persons  of 
undoubted  veracity,  that  there  is  a  cave  perfectly  similar  to 
the  above,  in  the  neighbouring  Pyrenees. 
.    XXVIII.  North  from  Buchan  are  two  small  regalities,  Boyne, 
and  Aine,  that  reach  to  the  river  Spey,  which  separates  them 
from  Moray.     The  Spey  rises  in  the  ridge  of  Badenooh,  already 
noticed,  and  not  far  distant  from  its  source  is  a  loch,  from> 
whence  the  river  Lochtee  rushes  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
the  ocean.     At  the  mouth  of  the  river  a  magnificent  city  is 
said  to  have  flourished  formerly,  called  Ii^ierlochtee,  f  and, 
indeed,   whether  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  th^ 


-  *  This  cave  is  wdl  known  by  the  name  of  the  Droppmg  Cave,  or  white 
cave  of  Slains.  The  water  oozes  through  a  spongy  porous  rock,  and  falls 
down  in  pretty  large  drops,  like  a  very  moderate  shower  of  rain ;  these  drops 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  line  the  cave  with  curious  stalactical  incrustatioiis^ 
A  great  deal  of  these  were  taken  some  years  ago,  and  made  into  lime.  In 
i  793  it  was  again  all  covered,  and  had  the  appearance  of  white  marble. 
'  f  Inverlochy.  The  ruins  which  marked  this  spot  still  remain,  though  pro- 
bably much  more  dilapidated  than  in  the  days  of  Buchanan.  They  were  der 
scribed  thus  in  the  year  1796,  **  There  was  at  one  time  a  thriving  borough 
ttf -the  same  name  adjacent  to  this  building — the  castle  of  Inverlochy — which 
some  of  the  old  Scot':h  histbrians  call  the  emporium  of  the  west  of  Scotland ; 
but  of  this  borough  there  are  now  no  other  vestiges  than  some  paved  works 
in  diifcreht  places  which  were  probably  the  streets  of  it.  The  castle  has  sur- 
vived thebbroiigh,  and  now  stands  alone  in  ancient  magnificence^  after  having; 
seen  the  river  Lochy^  that  formerly  filled  its  ditches^  run  in  another  courtie^ 
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tiMghliourhood,  or  its  c6nvenienoe  for  navigation  and  sea 
oArriage,  the  place  appears  admirably  adapted  for  a  com-» 
ttetfcial  station.  Induced  by  these  advantages,  for~  several 
Bgtny  owt  ancient  kings  inhabited  there  the  castle  of  Evonia, 
irfakh  some  now  imagine  was  the  same  as  Donstaffiiage,  *  al- 
though the  vestiges  and  rubbish  of  that  castle  are  still  shown  in 
Lorn.  There  are  some  small  regalities  between  Buchanf 
and  the  Western  Sea,  but  as  they  contain  nothing  remarkable, 
^  worthy  of  relating,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  stop  to  de- 
soiibe  ihem. 

and  outliTed  all  history,  and  all  tradition  of  its  own  builder  and  age.  It  is 
a  quadrangular  building,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  measuring  50  yard* 
e^ery  way  within  the  walls.  The  towers  and  ramparts  are  solidly  built  of 
ttOne  and  Ihne,  9  feet  thiek  at  the  bottom,  and  drawing  in  to  the  thickness  of  a 
feet  above.  As  to  the  height  of  the  towers,  they  are  not  so  entire  as  to  show 
what  it  was,  nor  are  they  all  equally  high,  as  it  is  probable  they  were  all  on 
a  level  at  top,  and  standing  upon  uneven  ground.  The  western  tower, 
which  stood  on  the  lowest  foundation,  is  the  highest  of  them  all,  and  the 
largest  every  way.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  less  than  fifty  feet  v^hen  it 
was  all  entire,  and  the  teit  of  the  towers  may  probably  have  been  about  40 
feet  in  height.  The  rampnrt  between  them  seems  in  general  to  be  about  23^ 
and  from  that  to  30.  The  inner  area  seems  to  have  been  uncovered,  but  all 
the  towers  were  probably  roofed  by  placing  some  cover  above  a  joisting  of 
beams  of  wood,  for  which  there  are  still  remaining  some  square  openings  id 
the  walls,  at  the  top  as  well  as  below  that  for  the  floors  of  the  first  and  second 
ttories.  Ten  or  twelve  yards  without  the  walls  the  ditch  b^ns,  which  sur- 
tonnded  the  eastle,  fit>m  so  to  40  feet  broad,  and  was  filled  with  water  from 
the  river.  The  whole  building,  including  the  towers,  covers  about  1600  yards, 
and  within  the  outside  of  the  ditch  are  7000  square  yards,  which  is  nearly  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  English  measure.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  was  once  a 
toyal  residence.**    fitatis.  parish  Kllmanivaig. 

*  Dunstaffhage  cftstle  in  Lorne,  the  seat  of  the  Scottish  kings  previous  to 
their  succession  to  the  Pictish  throne.  It  contained  the  famous  stone  chair 
till  that  event,  when  it  was  carried  to  Scone.  Some  of  the  ancient  regalia 
were  preserved  in  it,  toy  the  writers  of  the  £ncy.  Brit,  till  the  present  centu- 
ry, [isth]  when  the  keeper^s  servants,  during  his  infirm  years,  embezxied 
them  for  the  silver  ornaments.  The  castle  is  square,  the  inside  only  87  feet« 
The  masonry  is  very  ancient,  and  the  tops  battlemented,  but  nothing  now 
remains  except  the  outer  walls.  Its  founder  is  unknown.  The  duke  of  Ar* 
^le  is  hereditary  keeper,  under  the  crown* 

•f  Buchan.  For  Buchan,  Ruddiman  proposes  to  read  BadeDoch,  as  bo* 
tween  Buchan  and  the  Western  Sea  lie  Garioch,  Marr,  Atholct,  &c.  which 
Buchanan  has  described ;  but  between  Badenoch  are  only  Glen  Tar£g  Glea 
Koy,  Glen  £Ig,  &c. ;  obscure  and  insignificant  districts. 
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Ixix.  Moray,  er  Varar,  as  it  is  thought  to  have  be^  fiMr« 
merly  called,  reaches  from  the  Spey  as' far  as  the  Ness*  Be« 
tween  diese  rivers  the  German  Ocean,  driving  back  as  it  were 
the  land  towards  the  west,  with  a  vast  arm  abridges  its  ex«- 
tent.  So  abundant  Is  this  district  in  com  and  pasturage,  and 
so  much  beautified,  as  well  as  enriched,  by  fimit  trees,  that  it 
may  truly  be  pronounced  the  first  county  in  Scotland*  It  haa 
two  towns  worthy  of  notice,  £lgin,  near  the  river  Lossiei 
which  still  retains  its  andent  name,  and  Inverness,  which  has 
Its  appellation  Irom  the  Ness.  This  river  flows  from  Loch 
Ness,  a  lake  twenty-four  miles  long.  The  waters  of  this  lake 
are  almost  always  tepid,  nor  ever  so  cold  at  any  tame  as  to 
ccMigeal ;  and,  even  in  the  hardest  winter,  if  a  fra^ent  of  ice 
be  thrown  into  it,  it  is  speedily  dissiHved  by  the  warmth  of 
the  water.  Beyond  Loch  Ness^  towards  the  west,  the  main 
land  extends  only  about  eight  miles,  so  slender  is  the  isthmus 
which  prevents  the  two  seas  from  joining,  and  rendering  the 
rest  of  Scotland  a  separate  island,  and  all  the  space,  likewise^ 
between  ^s  isthmns  and  the  Deucaledoniaa  Sea  is  much  in^* 
tersected  by  bays  running  inland. 

XXX.  The  country  lying  beyond  the  Ness  and  the  istfasuis 
used  to  be  divided  into  four  provinces.  Beycmd  where  the 
Ness  disembogues  itself  into  the  German  Ocean  is  RossHshire) 
ruiming  out  into  lihe  sea  in  lofty  promontories,  which  th^ 
name  itself  indicates,  for  Boss,  in  the  Scottish  tongue^  signi- 
fies a  promontoryl  It  is  upon  the  whole  longer  than  it  is 
broad ;  for  it  reaches  from  the  German  to  th«  Deucaledonian 
Sea.  Tbat  part  which  rises  into  mQiuntain3  is  rough  and  un«- 
cultivated ;  but  that  which  extends  into  plains  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  any  country  in  Scodand  for  fertSity.  It  has  some 
pleasant  vallies,  watered  with  fine  trouting  streams,  and  seve- 
ral well  stored  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  JLoch  Broom. 
The  shore  recedes  gradually  f'^om  the  Deucaledonian  Sea,  and 
inclines  back  towards  the  noith^east*  On  the  qpposite  coast* 
the  German  Oc^an,  opening  a  way  to  itsdf  ammig  the  atupeur 
dous  cliffs  of  the  most  lofty  rocks,  expaalds  widiin  into  a  sptu 

*  The  bsy  here  detcribed,  [the  Portue  Sshitis,}  h  Cromsrtjr  Frith,  one 
oC  the  fiaott  bay9  m  Great  Britain.    Tb«  enttaiMS  ii  betweso  u<^o  heamiua4«» 
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cious  basin,  affording  a  safe  harbour  and  certain  refiige  against 
every  tempest ;  for  the  passage  is  not  difficult,  and,  once  en- 
tered, the  largest  fleets  may  ride  secure  from  winds  and  waves. 
At  the  northernmost  extremity  of  Ross-shire  lies  Navem,  named 
from  the  river  Navem,  which,  following  the  country  dialect, 
is  conimonly  called  Strathnavem.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Ross-shire,  the  Deucaledonian  Sea  washes  it  on  the  north- 
west,  and  on  the  east  it  reaches  to  Caithness.  Sutherland* 
shire  is  so  situated  in  the  midst  of  all  these  counties,  that  it 
borders  on  them  all,  and  on  one  side  or  other  touches  some 
of  them;  for  it  has  Strathnavern  on  the  west,  Ross-shire  on  the 
south  and  east,  and  Caithness  on  the  north.  The  inhabitants 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  are  more  devoted  to  pastur- 
age than  tillage.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  county, 
that  I  know  of,  except  mountains  of  white  marble,  a  thing 
wonderfully  rare  in  cold  countries,  but  almost  of  no  use,  the 
refinement  which  requires  this  luxury  not  yet  having  spread 
thus  far. 

XXXI.  Caithness  is  the  last  county  of  Scotland,  towards  the 
north,  on  which  side  Strfethnavem  runs  together  with  it; 
and  with  these  two  districts,  the  breadth  of  Scotland  contracts 
into  a  narrow  froiit.  •  On  this  front  rise  three  promontories. 
The  highest,  in  Navem,  is,  according  to  Ptolemy,  *  Orcas, 
or  Tarvedum;f  the  other  two,  somewhat  lower,  are  in  Caith- 
ness, Verve3rum,  now  Hoy,  J  and  Berbium,  imperfectly 
named  Dume,  by  Hector  Boethius,  now  commonly  called 
Dunsbie,  otherwise  Duncans  bei,  of  which  Duns-bei  seems  to 
be  a  contraction ;  for,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  little  bay, 

about  H  miles  dutant,  called  the  Soutert  of  Cromarty,  a  name  \i^hich  Sir 
.Thomas  Urquhart  derived  from  the  Greek,  Xmrn^,  preservers,  no  bad  hint  to 
Gaelic  etymologists.  And  such  is  the  extent  of  sea  room  within,  that  almo  t 
the  whole  British  navy  might  ride  here  in  safety. 

*  Strathy  head.  '  f  Dunnet  head.  %  Duncansbay  head.  I  haive  given 
these  three  names  as,  what  appear  to  me,  the  only  three  capes  which  cor- 
respond with  the  description  of  tiie  text ;  although  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
4lie  Orcas,  or  Tarvedum  of  Ptolemy,  to  be  Cape  Wrath.  What  I  have  term- 
ed  Strathy  head,  is,  in  older  translations  supposed  to  be  Farro,  or  Far-out- 
head  ;  and  what  I  call  Dunnet  head,  they  supposed  to  be  Strathy  head.  Rud- 
diman  is  of  this  opinion.  But  as  this  inverts  the  order  of  Buchanan,  and 
viaces  two  capes  in  Navem,  and  only  one  in  Caithness,  while  the  interpre- 
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Vhich  vessels  coming  from  the  Orkneys  use  as  a  harbour,  and 
there  a  bay  is  commonly  called  bei.  When  this  bay,  there- 
fore, was  called  by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  Duncan's  or 
Donach's  bay,  from  either  of  these  words  conjoined,  the 
country  language  derived  Duns-bei.  In  this  district  Ptolemy 
places  the  Cornavii,  *  of  whose  name  some  traces  yet  remain; 
for  the  castle  of  the  earls  of  Caithness  is  still  vulgarly  called 
Gemico ;  and  those  who  were  called  Cornavii,  by  Ptolemy 
and  other  foreigners,  seem  to  have  been  called  Kemici,  by 
the  Britons ;  and  not  in  this  district  only,  but  in  the  most  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  island,  Cornwall;  where  Ptolemy, 
libawise,  places  the  same  Cornavii^  and  whom  those  who  re- 
tain the  ancient  British  language  call  Kernic  at  this  day. 
Nor  may  it,  perhaps,  be  deemed  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that 
the  Comovalli  f  is  a  name  substituted  for  Kernicovalli,  that 
is  the  Kernic  Gauls.  And,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  island, 
some  obscure  vestiges  of  this  name  still  remain.     Thus  Beda 

tatioa  I  have  ghrea  agrees  both  with  the  face  of  the  country  and  the  text  of 
our  audior,  I  caoDot  hemtate  in  adopting  a  meaning  which  prevents  any  ap- 
pearance of  obscurity. 

*  Cornavii.  The  conjecture  here  is  plausible,  and  is  stated  with  a  modesty 
expressive  of  the  very  secondary  rank  which  Buchanan  allotted  to  fanciful  ety- 
mologies. If  the  similarity  of  names  alone  could  prove  the  identity  of  nations, 
this  coincidence  would  establish  the  fact,  that  the  same  people  inhabited  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  island  of  Albion ;  and  if  in  Caithness,  or  the  bord- 
ers of  Caithness,  and  Cornwall,  different  dialects  of  a  language  radically  the 
^me  with  that  now  called  Celtic,  were  spoken  at  the  time  when  Buchan- 
an wrote,  it  would  give  to  his  conjectures  as  much  strength  as  they  are  well 
capable  of  receiving,  that  that  people  was  the  ancient  Gael,  only  differing  in 
their  language  and  tribes,  as  the  Belgse  and  Celtae  were  universally  in  that 
age  supposed  by  the  learned  to  have  done.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that, 
of  all  the  Pictish  language,  only  one  word,  Peanvahel,  the  name  of  a  town  at 
the  east  end  of  Antoninus'  wall,  now  thought  to  be  Kinneil,  is  preserved ; 
and  even  the  property  of  it  is  disputed*  The  Welsh  claim  it  as  a  corruption 
of  Pen-y-wall,  which  signifies  the  head  of  the  wall,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton  as- 
serts that  the  word  is  broad  Gothic,  "  Paena,^*  **  to  extend,"  and  Vahel  a 
broad  sound  of  veal,  the  Gothic  for  wall.  What  that  language  was,  of  which 
only  one  accredited  word  is  the  solitary  representative,  must  in  all  probabi- 
lity ever  remain  a  puzzle. 

.    f  The  letters  K  and  C  are  indiscriminately,  Cernici,  or  Kernici.    Tlia 
castle  of  the  Earl  of  Caithness  is  now  called  Girnigoe. 
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writes,  that  the  commencement  of  the  wall  of  Sevienu  was  not 
&r  distant  from  the  monastery  of  Kebercumig,*  of  which 
monastery  not  a  vestige*  remains.  Not,  &r  distantt  howeyer, 
stands  the  half  ruined  castle  of  the  Douglasses  called  Aber- 
com,  but  whether  both  of  these  words,  or  any  of  them,  be  a 
corruption  of  Kemic,  I  leave  to  the  reader  to  det^nonine. 

XXXII.  It  now  remains  th4t  I  say  something  concerning  the 
islands,  that  part  of  the  British  history  which  is  involved  in 
die  greatest  confusion.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  the  more 
ancient  writers,  from  whom  it  is  impossible  to  extract  any  in* 
formation,  I  shall  follow  the  writers  of  our  own  time,  upon 
whose  accuracy  and  veracity  more  reliance  may  be  placed. 
The  islands  which  as  it  were  surround  Scotland  form  three 
distinct  classes,  the  Western,  the  Orcades,  and  the  Zetland  * 
isles.  Those  are  called  the  Western  isles  which  are  spread 
over  the  Deucaledonian  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  Scotland^ 
from  Ireland  almost  to  the  Orcades.  Hie  British  historians, 
of  the  last  and  the  present  age,  commonly  style  them  the 
Hebrides,  f  certainly  a  new  name^  of  whose  ori^  no  traof 
can  be  found  amcmg  ancient  writers.  In  that  part  of  the  ocean 
some  place  the  ^budse,  or  JEmodsd ;  but  they  are  at  so  much  ^ 

•  Or  Shetland. 

f  Buchanan  here  detects  an  error  of  Boethius,  with  regard  to  the  name  of 
the  Western  Islands,  yet  Mr.  Pinkerton  remarks, "  our  writers  are  so  ignorant 
concerning  them,  [the  Western  Islands,]  that  they  have,  even  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  penrerted  the  very  name  in  an  odd  manner.  For  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  notorious  history  of  Hector  Boethius,  at  Paris,  1526,  folio,  our 
writers  have  called  these  isles  Hebrides.  /  have  taken  some  pains  to  detect  the 
origin  of  this  blunder,"  and,  in  order  to  establish  his  rights  as  the  original 
discoverer,  he  proceeds :  **  The  edition  of  Pliny,  1469,  folio,  Venetiis,  bears 
Bbudes.  That  of  Solinus,  147 S,  folio,  ib.  also  bears  Ebudes.  Hie  Solinus  of 
Aldus,  1518,  has  Uxbudes,  as  have  all  the  edidons  of  Pliny  and  Solinus 
sinqe.  Ptolemy's  works  has  £budse,  zUoim :  not  JEbuda,  as  Buchanan  and 
others  put  upon  do  authority  whatever."  The  primary  blunder  was  occa^on- 
ed,  it  seems,  by  a  typographical  error  ia  an  edition  of  Solinus  de  Memorabi* 
libus  Mundi,  &c.  published  in  Paris,  1503,  where  the  name  wa$  misprinted. 
Hebrides,  and  now  Mr.  P.  may  be  allowed  the  full  merit  of  having  traced  out 
the  mistake ;  but  he  ought  not,  therefore,  to  attempt  depriving  Buchanan  of 
being  l^th  the  first  discoverer  and  corrector.  Buchanan  preferred  the  acute 
sound  of  the  Greek  <,  and  the  Latin  e,  and  wrote  JEbudes;  Mr.  P.  having 
been  longer  in  London,  was  partial  to  tiie  asphrate  b,  and  wrots  Hebudes; 
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WtUkktHi  ^iOAong  thefiisdlyes,  that  they  scarcely  erer  agree  in* 
»tttatioii,  number,  or  name*  Strabo,  to  begin  with  the  oldest^ 
may  perhaps  be  excused  for  having  foUowed  uncertain  report^ 
that  part  of  the  world  not  having  then  been  sufficiently  ex* 
plored.  Mela*  enumerates  seven  Hemodse,  Martianus  Capel- 
la  as  many  Acmodas,  Ptolemy  and  Solinus  five  iBbudae,  and 
Fliny  seven  Acmodse,  and  thirty  JGbudae.  I  shall  retain  the 
name  most  frequently  used  by  the  ancients,  and  designate  the 
whole  of  the  Western  Islands  JEbxxiad.  Their  site,  relative 
condition,  and  produce,  I  shall  describe  from  more  recent 
and  more  certain  authority;  following  chiefly  Donald  Mon- 
roe, f  a  pious  and  diligent  man,  who  went  over  the  whole  of 
them  himself,  and  minutely  inspected  them  in  person*  They 
lie  scattered  in  the  Deucaledonian  sea,  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  from  time  immemorial  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  the  Scots,  until  the  time  of  Donald,  the  brother  of 
Malcolm  the  third,,  who  ceded  them  to  the  king  of  Norway, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  his  unjust  usurpation  of 
the  Scottish  crown.  The  Danes  and  Norwegians  retained 
them  for  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  until  being  van- 
quished in  a  decisive  battle  by  Alexander  the  third,  of  Scot«> 
land,  they  restored  them.     Sometimes,  however,  trusting  to- 

which  ought  to  be  preferred  let  the  learned  decide.  But  the  error  ^ras  no- 
ticed and  amended,  not  half  a  century  after  it  was  propagated,  for  Boethius' 
history  was  published  1527,  and  Buchanan's  in  1578.  Why  the  name  He* 
br!des,  became  bo  current,  was  from  its  having  been  adopted  by  BellendeDi 
in  hiA  translation  of  Boethius,  the  only  history  of  Scotland  patronised  at 
oourty  and  read  or  known  by  the  Scottish  nobility ;  and,  now,  it  would  be 
as  uselofli  as  impracticable  to  substitute,  with  affected  precision,  the  ancient 
appellation  for  one  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  four  centuries,  and  is 
universally  adopted.  In  this  translation  I  use  Mbndss,  because  t  ibllow  my 
author,  but  not  with  the  most  distant  idea  of  attempting  to  alter  the  establish- 
ed name  Hebrides ;  to  talk  of  efror,  M^here  universal  usage  has  sanctioned  an 
8|>pelIation,  is  being  rather  too  hypercritical. 

*  Mda  Pomponius,  a  Lafan  geographical  writer,  bom  in  Spain^  flourished 
under  the  empercn'  Claudian. 

f  Donald  Monro,  archdeacon  oi  the  isles,  a  native  of  Killeam ;  his  ae* 
eount,  which  Buchanan  embodied  in  his  history,  has  been  repeatedly  printed ; 
the  hut  edition  was  by  John  Wylie  &  Co.  Glasgow,  is  IS,  in  the  second  voL 
of  their  Miscdlanea  Scotica,  a  valuable  collection  of  curioas  tracts,  relative 
to  the  history,  antiquities,  topography,  and  literature  of  Soodand. 
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their  strength,  ahd  enticed  into  seditions,  the  islanders  have- 
asserted  thdr  liberty,  and  erected  kings  of  their  own.  Among 
others,  John,  of  the  family  of  Donald,  *  lately  usurped  the 
royal  title. 

XXXIII.  In  their  £x>dt  clothing,  and  in  the  whole  of  their 
domestic  economy,  they  adhere  to  ancient.parsimony.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  supply  them  with  food.  They  boil  the  flesh 
with  water  poured  into  the  paunch  or  the  skin  of  the  animal 
they  kill,  and  in  hunting  sometimes  they  eat  the  flesh  raw, 
merely  squeezing  out  the  blood.  They  drink  the  juice  of  the 
boiled  flesh.  At  their  feasts  they  sometimes  use  whey,  after, 
it  has  been  kept  for  several  years,  and  even  drink  it  greedily; 
that  species  of  liquor  they  call  bland,  f  but  the  greater  part 
quench  their  thirst  with  water.  They  make  a  kind  of  bread, 
not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  of  oats  and  barley,  the  only  grain 
cultivated  in  these  regions,  and,  from  long  practice,  they 
have  attained  considerable  skiU  in  moulding  the  cakes.  Of 
this  they  eat  a  little  in  the  morning,  and  then  contentedly  go 
out  a  hunting,  or  engage  in  some  other  occupation,  fre- 
quently remaining  without  any  other  food  till  the  evening. 
They  delight  in  variegated  garments,  especially  stripped,  and 
their  favourite  colours  are  purple  and  blue.  Their  ancestors 
wore  plaids  of  many  different  colours,  and  numbers  stiU 
retain  this  custom,  but  the  majority,  now,  in  their  dress,' 
prefer  a  dark  brown,  imitating  nearly  the  leaves  of  the  hea- 
ther, that  when  lying  upon  the  heath  in  the  day,'  they  may 
not  be  discovered  by  the  appearance  of  their  clothes;  in' 
these,  wrapped  rather  than  covered,  they  brave  the  severest 
storms  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes  lay  themselves  down  to 
sleep  even  in  the  midst  of  snow.     In  their  houses,  also,  they 

*  Macdonald. 

f  Bland  is  a  drink  used  also  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  Jamieson's  Diet. 
"  Having  taken  away  the  butter  from  their  churned  milk,  as  likewise  the 
thicker  parts  of  this  milk  which  remcuns  after  the  butter  is  taken  out ;  they 
then  pour  in  some  hot  water  upon  the  serum,  whey,  or  the  thinner  parts  oa 
the  milk.  Which  being  done  they  make  use  of  it  for  their  drink,  keeping 
some  for  their  winter  provision ;  and  this  drink  is  so  ordinary  with  them  that 
there  ar^  many  people  in  the  country  who  never  saw  ale  or  beer  all  their  life 
time."    Brand's  Descript  Orkney.  Zetland^  &c.  p.  76. 
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lie  upon  the  ground;  strewing  fern,*  or  heathy  on  tj 
"writh  the  roots  downward  and  the  leayes  turned  upT 
this  manner  they  form  a  bed  so  pleasant,  that  it  mfty  vie  in 
softness  with  the  finest  down,  while  in  salubrity  it  &r  exceeds 
!t ;  for  heath,  naturally  posses^g  the  power  of  absorption, 
drinks  up  the  superfluous  moisture,  and  restores  strengtli  to 
the  fatigued  nenres,  so  that  those  who  lie  down  languid  and 
weary  in  the  ereuing,  arise  in  the  morning  vigorous  and 
sprightly.  They  have  all,  not  only  the  greatest  contempt  fof 
pillows,  or  blankets,  but,  in  general,  an  aflfectation  of  uncul- 
tivated roughness  and  hardihood,  so  that  when  choice,  or 
necessity  induces  them  to  travel  in  other  countries,  they 
throw  aside  the  pillows,  and  blankets  of  their  hosts,  and 
wrapping  themselves  round  with  their  own  plaids,  thus  go  to 
sleep,  afraid  lest  these  barbarian  luxuries,  as  they  term  them, 
should  contaminate  their  native  simple  hardiness.  Tlieir  de- 
fensive armour  consists  of  an  iron  headpiece,  and  a  coat  of 
mail,  formed  of  smalF  iron  rings,  and  frequently  reaching  to 
the  heels.  Their  weapons  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  bow,  and 
Arrows  barbed  with  iron,  which  cannot  be  extracted  without 
widely  enlarging  the  orifice  of  the  wound ;  but  a  few  carry 
swords  or  Lochaber  axes.  Instead  of  a  trumpet,  they  use  a 
bagpipe.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  employ 
harps  of  a  peculiar  kind,  some  of  which  are  strung  with  brass, 
and  some  with  catgut.  In  playing  they  strike  the  wires  either 
with  a  quill,  or  with  their  nails,  suffered  to  grow  long  for  the 
purpose ;  but  their  grand  ambition  is  to  adorn  their  harps 
with  great  quantities  of  silver  and  gems,  those  who  are  too 
poor  to  afford  jewels  substituting  crystals  in  their  stead. 
Their  songs  are  not  inelegant,  and,  in  general,  celebrate  the 
praises  of  brave  men;  their  bards  seldom  choosing  any  other 
subject.  They  speak  the  ancient  Gaelic  language  a  little 
altered. 

xxxiv.  The  islands  round  Scotland,  where  the  ancient  lan- 
guage prevails,  and  which  are  called  the  Western  Islands, 

*  By  a  curiouB  typographical  error  in  the  Elzivir  edition  of  the  History, 
they  made  this  pawage  substernant/Ztce^,  they  strewed /i7i/«,  instead  o^JUiccs, 
fern.    "  Rather,"  says  Ruddiman,  «  a  hard  bed." 
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are  commonly  thus  arranged.     The  first  of  the  whole  is  Man, 
by  some  erroneously  called  Mona,  but  by  the  ancients  Eubo- 
nia,  and,  by  Paulus  Orosius,*  Mevania,  or  rather  Maenavia. 
In  the  old  tongue  it  is  called  Manim.     The  last  age  named 
the  chief  town  Sodor,f  where  the  bishop  of  the  isles  had  his 
seat.     It  is  a  principality,  and  is  almost  equally  distant  £rom 
Ireland,  from  Galloway  in  Scotland,  and  from  Cumberland 
in  England.     It  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  eight  broad 
Next,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  rises  Ailsa,  a  lofty  rock,  precipi* 
tons  on  every  side,  and  inaccessible  except  by  one  small  path- 
way.    It  is  uninhabited  almost  the  whole  year,  except  at  cer- 
tain times  "when  an  immense  number  of  small  craft  assemble 
there  for  the  cod  and  haddock  fishery.    It  abounds  in  rabbits, 
and  sea  fowls,  particularly  that  large  species  of  goose,  called 
the  solan  goose.     It  is  almost  at  an  equal  distance  from  Car- 
rick,   on  die  south-east,  from  Ireland,  on  the  south-west, 
and  from  Cantyre,  on  the  north-west.     About  twenty-five 
miles  north  from  Ailsa,  lies  the  isle  of  Arran,  twenty-four 
miles  long,  and  sixteen  broad.     It  rises  every  where  into  high 
and   rugged   mountains.     The  sea  coast  only  is  inhabited. 
Where  it  is  lowest  the  sea  forms  a  pretty  large  bay,  whose 
entrance  is  protected  by  the  island  Molas,  J  besides  which, 
the  mountains  towering  on  every  side  break  the  force  of  the 
wind,  and  render  it  a  very  safe  harbour  for  shipping.     In 
these  waters,  perpetually  tranquil,  the  fishing  is  so  abundant, 
that  if  more  be  caught  than  what  are  required  for  one  day, 
the  inhabitants  throw  them  back  again  into  the  sea,  as  into  a 

*  Paultis  Oroidus,  a  learned  monk,  a  Spaniard^  educated  by  St.  Augustine. 
He  wrote  a  description  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

f  Sodor.  Whether  the  capital  of  Man  was  ever  named  Sodor,  is  proble- 
matical. It  is  now  well  known,  that  the  name  Sodor,  or  the  title  Sodoren- 
sis,  originated  from  the  designation  given  by  the  Norwegians,  to  one  dividon 
of  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland,  while  they  were  under  their 
dominion.  They  called  all  those  to  the  north  of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan 
in  Argyleshire,  Uordereys^  that  is  the  northern  islands,  and  those  to  the  south 
of  this  point,  SudereySy  that  is  the  southern  islands :  the  latter  division  includ- 
ing Arran,  Bute,  Cumbrae,  &c.  and  among  others  Man  and  lona.  The  bishop 
takes  his  title  from  the  southern  islands,  because  these  were  reckoned  the 
most  important.    Jamieson's  Hist.  Acct.  of'  Andent  Culdees,  p.  45. 

X  Or  Molassa.    Lamlash,  sometimes  called  the  holy  island.  ' 
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fish  pond.  Not  far  firom  Arran  lies  the  little  idbnd  Flada, 
swarming  with  rabbits.  Bute,  *  eight  miles  long,  and  four 
miles  broad,  is  situate  within  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  distant,  as 
they  say,  eight  miles  north-east  from  Arran,  half  a  mile  norths 
west  from  Argyle,  and  six  miles  east  from  Cunninghame.  It  is 
almost  wholly  level,  and  well  adapted  for  com  and  pasturage* 
It  possesses  one  town,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  island, 
and  in  it  stands  the  ancient  castle  of  Rothsay.  There  is  also 
another  castle  on  the  bay,  which  is  called,  in  the  country 
language.  Games,  or  Karnes  castle.  On  the  south-west  is 
the  low  island  Inch'-Memoch,  for  its  size  both  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  It  is  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad*  Farther 
up  the  Frith  of  Clyde  are  the  two  Cumbraes,  the  greater  and 
ihe  less,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  space ;  the  larger  fruitful 
in  corn,  and  the  less  abounding  in  fallow  deer. 

XXXV.  Little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  promontory  of 
Cantyre  lies  Avona,  [now  Sanda,]  that  is  Portuosa,  fall 
of  havens,  a  name  affixed  on  account  of  ijts  being  a  naval 
station ;  for,  when  the  Danes  had  possession  of  these  islands, 
it  was  the  general  rendezvous  for  their  fleets.  South-west  of  ^ 
the  same  promontory,  and  opposite  the  coast  of  Ireland,  stands 
Rathlin ;  and  about  four  miles  distant  is  the  small  island  of 
Cara;  and  a  little  beyond  it  is  Gigha,  six  miles  long,  and 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad*  Jura  is  situate  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Gigha,  and  is  almost  twenty-four  miles  in  length. 
The  lands  upon  the  sea  coast  are  pretty  generally  cultivated, 
but  the  interior  is  covered  with  woods,  and  abounds  with  a 
great  variety  of  deer.  Some  think  it  was  anciently  called 
Dera,  which  word,  in  the  Gothic  language,  signifies  a  stag. 
Two  miles  from  thence  lies  Scarba,  four  miles  long,  from  east 
to  west,  and  one  mile  broad.  It  is  very  thinly  inhabited. 
Between  this  island  and  Jura  the  tide  runs  so  strong,  that  it 
is  impossible,  except  at  certain  seasons,  to  oppose  the  current. 
Besides  these,  a  number  of  smaller  islands  lie  scattered  about; 
Ballach,  or  Genistaria,  Gewrasdil,  Lunga,  and  both  the  Fidlas; 

*  The  computation  being  in  Scottish  miles,  which  in  the  days  of  Buchanan 
were  nearJy  the  same  as  the  German  now,  his  admeasurement  is  not  very  far 
from  correct,  although  it  differs  in  appearance  from  that  in  the  common 
Gazetteers. 
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tbe  three  Garvillan^  distioguUlied  by  their  separate 
[ations;  then  Culbrein,  Dunchonill,  Luparia,  Behiachna, 
:eriui).  Gavin^  Luiug,  Seill|  and  Shuiuu     The  last  three 
are  fertile  in  corn  and  cattle^  and  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  earls  of  Argyleu    Next  to  these  is  Slate,  so  named  because 
the  tiles  which  are  called  slates  are  dug  out  of  a  rock  in  this 
island.     Then  come  Napsg,  Easdale,  Schanni,  and  the  isl^ 
called  Tian,  from  an  herb  noxious  to  corn,  somewhat  like 
guild,  but  only  not  of  such  a  bright  yellow  ;  and  Uerga,  and 
the  Royal  Island.     Next  Dhu,  that  is  black  island,  Eglish^ 
the.  island  of  the  church,  and  Triarach,     Hien  follow  the 
High,  Low,  Green,  Heath  islands;  also,  the  islands  of  Trees, 
of  Goats,  and  of  Rabbits;   that  which  is  denominated  the 
island  of  the  Otiosi,  and  Erisbach :  likewise  Lismore,  eight 
miles  long,  and  two  broad,  which  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
bishop  of  Argyle,   and  in  which,   besides   the  productions 
common  to  the  others,  metals  have  been  found*     Then  Ovilia^ 
and  Siuna,  IPna  port,  and  Geirach,  likewise  Mada,  the  isle  of 
Cloich,  and  Gramry,  the  islands  More,  Ardiescara,  Musadil,  and 
Bernera,  formerly  named  the  Holy  Sanctuary ;  the  forest  of 
the  noble  yew,  Molochasgir ;  Drinacha,  covered  with  thorns, 
the  elder  tree,  and  ruins  of  extensive  buildings ;  Drimach,  an 
island  full  of  wood,  also  Ramsay,  and  Kirrera. 
.   xxxvi«  After  Jura,  the  largest  of  the  islands  to  the  west  is 
Isla,   which  is   twenty-four  miles   long,   by  sixteen  broad* 
stretching  from  south  to  north.     It  is  fruitful  in  cattle,  com, 
and  deer,  and  also  produces  lead.     It  has  a  river  of  fresh 
water  named  Laia,  and  a  salt  water  bay,  in  which  are  several 
islands,  besides  a  fresh  water  lake  called  Falangama,  formerly 
the  seat  of  royalty,   in  which  the  prince  of  the   islanders 
assuming  the  kingly  title,  was  accustomed  to  dwell.     Near  to 
Isla,  but  smaller,  is  Round  island,  called  also  the  island  of 
Council,  for  there  was  a  court  in  it,  in  which  fourteen  of  the 
chief  men   sat  daily  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
discussing  the  inost  important  affairs  of  the  country,  whos^ 
strict  equity  and  moderation  secured  peace,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  plenty,  the  constant  attendant  on  peace.   Between 
Isla  and  Jura,  there  is  a  small  island  named  Rock  Isle,  from 
a  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones  collected  upon  it.     On  the  south 
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0ide  lie  th«  following  iahuids,  GlioiirnA,  Maabnori,  Osrim^ 
Bridi,  Corskera,  low  island,  Inixn^si,  Bethic,  Texa,  Geaiv 
ach,   Naosig,    Rinard^   Cati%  Tarskir,  Achnar,  the  isle  of 
More,  [the  big  island,]  the  island  of  the  figure  of  a  majx^ 
Jean's  island,  and  the  Statkbaddi,     At  the  west  comer  of ' 
Isla,  h  Oversk,  and  tke^  too,  in  the  $traity  ^  current  sets  in 
$6  strong,  that,  except  at  particular  hours,'  the  passage  is 
impracticable;  die  island  Chaqnard,  [the  island  of  merchants ;3 
and  towards  the  north-west  are  situate  Usabragt,  and  Tanc^ 
tad  Naomph,  and  the  island  Bailim,  the  island  of  a  weaver  { 
and  about  eight  miles,  rather  farther  towards  tibie  north,  ico]^ 
Isla,  is  Overca,  next  to  it  Forcaria,  [Sow  island ;]  and  about 
half  a  mile  from  Orerca,  lies  Colonsay*   North  from  Colonsay, 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Isla,  lies  Mull,      This  island  is 
twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth,  rugged, 
indeed,  but  not  unfertile.     Its  numerous  woods  are  well  peo-> 
pled  by  Idrge  herds  of  deer :  and  it  has  a  very  safe  harbour* 
On  the  side  opposite  to  the  island  of  Columba»  there  are  two 
rivers,  well  stocked  in  salmon,  besides  which,  there  are  several 
smaller  streams,  by  no  means  SterQe.     It  has  also  twb  loehs,  kl 
each  of  which  are  several  islands,  and  every  island  containis  a 
eastle.     The  sea,  breaking  in  in  divers  places,  forms  four  baysj 
all  frequented  by  herrings.     On  the  south-west  is  Columbaria, 
or  the  island  of  doves.     Era  lies  to  the  south'-east^     Both 
islands  are  well  adapted  either  for  pasture,  tillage,  or  fishiog» 
xx?j:vii.  Two  miles  distant  from  these,  lies  the  Island  of 
Saint  Columba,*  two  miles  long,  and  above  a  mile  broad^ 
fruitful  in  whatever  such  a  climate  eai^  produce,  illustrious 

.*  Thb  celehreted  iBlaad  vt  mentioned  und^r  three  names,  Hii,  Iodq^ 
and  Icolmkill ;  Bede  c^ls  it  Hii,  but  llie  proper  name  is  I,  pronounced  ]ikj6 
6e  English^,  which  in  Gaelic  signifies  an  island,  and  is  called  so  by  way  of 
eminence  to  this  day*  By  Monkish  writers  it  is  called  lona,  which  signifieift 
the  Idand  of  waves;  a  name  very  characteristic  of  it  in  titpes  of  storm ;  in 
more  modern  tSme%  it  was  csd)^  I-c(^lumb-kill,  in  honour  of  Columba.  Ac- 
cording to  BcnIB)  Zona  was  g^ven  by  the  Ficts  to  Columba,  about  550. 
According  ito  the  Anntfs  of  Ulster,  and  of  Tigbernac,  which  Archbishop 
Usher  seems  disposed  to  £ollow,  the  island  of  lona  was  given  to  Columba  by 
Conal,  or  Conval,  jlon  pf  Congal,  king  of  the  Dalriad  Scots ;  as,  however.  It 
lay  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Ficts  and  Scots,  Dr.  Jamiesoti 
supposes  It  might  possibly  be  claimed  by  both,  and  what  the  one  sovereign 
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beyond  all  the  rest,  for  its  ancient  and  venerAble  monuments^ 
but  yet  more  splendidly  distinguisfaed  by  the  strict  discipline, 
and  holiness,  of  Saint  Columba.  There  were  in  it  two  monas- 
teries, one  for  Moiiks,  and  another  for  Nuns;  a  Cathedral,  or 
as  it  is  now  called,  a  parish  church,  and  many  chapels,  muni*- 
ficently  endowed  by  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  and  the  princes  of 
the  Isles.  In  the  Abb^y  of  Saint  Ck>lumba,  the  bishops  of 
the  Isles  fixed  their  residence,  after  their  ancient  seat  in 
Eubonia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English.  Amidst  the 
iruins,  there  remains  still  a  burial  place,  or  cemetery,  common 
to  all  the  noble  families  of  the  Western  Islands,  in  which^ 
conspicuous  above. the  rest,  stand  three  tombs,  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other,  on  these  are  placed  three  sacred 
shrines  turned  towards  the  east,,  and  on  their  western  sides 
are  fixed  small  tablets,  with  inscriptions,  indicating  to  whom 
the  tombs  belong.  That  which  is  in  the  middle,  has  as  its 
title.  Tumulus  REauM  Scotije,  The  Tomb  of  the  Kings  of 
Scotland^  for  there  forty-eight  kings  of  the  Scots  are  said  to 

had  given,  the  other  might  pretend  to  confirm.  It  was  for  ages  the  principal 
feat  of  the  Caldees,  ^  whose  doctrine,"  says  the  learned  historian  of  lona,  **  as 
far  as  we  may  ju(^e  from  that  of  Columba,  was  at  least  comparatively  pure. 
As  he  was  himself  much  given  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  taught 
his  disciples  to  confirm  their  doctrine  by  testimonies,  brought  from  this  un- 
polluted fountain,  and  declared  that  only  to  be  the  Divine  counsel  which  he 
found  there.  His  followers,  as  we  learn  from  Bede,  would  receive  these 
things  only  which  are  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  Evangelists,* 
and  Apostles,  diligently  observing  the  works  of  purity  and  piety,  hence  it  has 
been  said,  that,  for  several  generations,  with  the  errors  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  church  of  Rome«  they  seem  not  to  have  been  in  the  least 
tainted."  Smith's  Life  of  Columba,  quoted  in  Hist.  Ace.  of  the  Ancient  Cul- 
dees.  The  Culdees  have  been  eagerly  claimed  both  by  Presbyterians  and 
Episcopalians,  but  neither  appear  to  have  made  their  title  good,  though  the 
Presbyterians  have  established  something  very  like  Presbyterian  equality  and 
ordination*  Pinkerton,  who  favours  neither  side,  is  perhaps  nearly  right  in 
his  conclusion,  that  they  had  some  kind  of  bishops,  **  But  that  these  bishops 
differed  very  much  from  the  warlike  bishops  of  the  ninth  and  fi^Uowing  oen» 
turies,  and  firom  the  opulent  and  idle  bishops  of  later  times."  The  ruins  of 
I,  by  the  care  and  attention  of  the  family  of  Argyle,  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
fine  preservation ;  but  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  have  lost  their  inscrip- 
tions. The  place  is  still  pointed  out  where  they  stood.  Till  within  these 
last  few  years,  all  the  females  were  buried  at  the  nunnery,  and  all  the  males 
at  the  abbey. 
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have  beien  buried.  The  one  upon  the  right  is  inscribedj^ 
Tumulus  Regum  Hibernijc,  The  Tomb  qf  the  Kings  of  Ire-^ 
landj  where  four  Irish  kings  are  reported  to  rest.  And  upon 
the  one  upon  the  left  is  engi:a¥ed5  Tumulus  Regem  Nokteoije, 
The  Tomb  of  the  Kings  of  Noraxnfy  general  rumour  having 
assigned  to  it  the  ashes  of  eight  Norwegiim  kings.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  cemetery,  the  chief  fiunilies  of  the  islanders 
have  each  their  separate  sepulchres*  Six  of  the  small,  but 
not  unfruitful,  neighbouring  islands,  were  bestowed  by  the 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  or  the  lords  of  the  Isles,  upon  the 
monastery  of  Columba.  Soa,  although  it  has  convenient 
pasturage  for  sheep,  yet  reaps  more  advantage  from  the  breed-* 
ing  of  sea  fowl,  particularly  from  the  eggs.  Next  lies  Nun's 
island,  then  Rudana,  then  Reringa;  after  which  comes  Sken* 
nia,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  Mull.  It  has  a  parish 
priest,  but  most  of  his  parishioners  reside  in  MulL  Along 
the  shore  there  are  plenty  of  rabbits.  Eorsa  is  about  a  mile 
-distant.  All  of  these  islands  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
monastery  of  Columba. 

'  XXXVIII.  Two  miles  from  Eorsa  lies  Ulva,  i^ve  miles  Iong» 
rich,  for  its  size,  both  in  com  and  pasturage.  It  possesses  a 
cccnmodious  road  for  sh^ps  of  war.  South-east  is  Colvansa; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  and  there  is  a  hazel  wood  in  it.  Stretching 
from  south  to  north,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
stands  Gomatra,  two  miles  long,  and  about  a  mile  broad. 
Four  miles  south  from  Gomatra  is  Staffa.  Both  have  conven- 
ient harbours.  Four  miles  from  these,  receding  to  the  south-- 
west,  are  the  two  Camiburghs,  the  greater,  and  the  less,  so 
surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  a  rapid  current,  that  the 
natural  fortifications,  aided  by  art,  are  completely  impregnable, 
A  mile  distant  from  these,  there  is  an  island  whose  soil  is  al- 
most wholly  black,  being  a  compound  of  rotten  wood  and  old 
moss.  The  turf  is  dried  for  firing,  and  hence  the  island  is 
called  Peat  island,  for  so  they  term  that  species  of  earth,  which 
in  English  is  called  moss.  Then  succeeds  Lunga,  two  miles  in 
length ;  and  next  Baca,  about  half  the  size.  Six  miles  west- 
ward lies  Tirea,  eight  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  the  iQOSt 
productive  of  all  the  western  islands,  for  it  abounds  in  cattle, 
corn,  fish,  and  sea  fowl.     There  is  a  fresh  water  lake  in  it,  in 
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the  midst  at  wfakh  islands  an  ancient  eastle^  and  it  has  a  poit 
capablis  of  receiving  ships  of  burden.  Two  miles  heace  stands 
Oiinn.  At  an  equal  distance  from  Ounn  lies  Coll,  twelv^t 
miles  long,  and  two  broad^  remarkably  fertile.  Not  &r  from 
thence  is  Galfti,  almost  wholly  coveied  with  w6od ;  then  the 
iw6  Green  islands,  the  larget  and  the;  smaller,  and  as  many  of 
the  same  name,  opposite  the  promontory  of  MulL  Near 
the^e  lie  two  others,  named  Glasse,  or  the  Cerulean  islands* 
Then  Ard-^an-rider,  that  is  the  high  island  of  the  horseman. 
Next  Lnparis,  or  the  island  of  wolres ;  ahd  after  that,  B% 
island.  I%uth  from  the  island  of  Coll,  sixteen  miks  long^ 
from  east  to  west,  and  six  broad,  rises  Rum  with  its  high  and 
Woody  hills.  Being  only  inhabited  in  a  few  places,  the  sea 
fowl  erery  where  in  the  fields,  deposite  their  eggs,  of  which 
toy  quantity  may  be  collected  in  the  spring.  In  the  Idftjc 
rocks,  the  sea  geese,— of  which  we  have  spoken  before, — ^aro 
taken  in  great  numbers.  Four  miles  to  the  south«-ea$t,  is  the 
ilsle  of  Horses ;  and  half  a  mile  farther  is  the  island  of  Swine^ 
abundantly  supplied,  considering  its  extent,  with  all  the  ne* 
eessaries  of  life*  The  falcon  eagle  builds  there.  It  has  a  pretty 
good  harbour.  At  no  great  distance  are  Canna,  and  £gg< 
small  but  fruitful,  the  latter  abounding  in  solan  geese ;  and 
near  them  is^  Soavritail,  better  fitted  for  hunting  than  for  the 
other  pursuits  of  life. 

'  xxxix.  Sky  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland.  It  extends  from  south  to  north  fi>rty->two  miles, 
and  yaries  in  breadth  from  eight  to  twelve.  It  rises  in  several 
places  into  mountains  covered  with  woods,  and  among 'the 
woods,  there  is  excellent  pasturage.  The  plains  are  fertilp  in 
com  and  black  cattle,  besides  which,  it  is  celebrated  for  its 
herds  of  mares.  It  has  five  large  rivers,  abounding  in  salmon, 
and  likewise  a  great  many  smaller  streams  in  which  they  are 
taken.  The  sea,  breaking  in  upon  the  coast  on  all  sides, 
forms  in  the  cavities  a  number  of  bays,  three  of  which  are  spa«> 
bious,  and  thirteen  smaller,  all  abounding  in  herrings.  There 
is  also  a  firesh  water  lake,  in  which  there  are  seven  castles.  The 
island,  in  the  ancient  Scottish  tongue,  was  called  Skeannach, 
that  is,  winged,  because  the  promontories,  among  which  the 
sea  flows,  stretched  themselves  out  as  so  many  wings.  It  is  now^ 
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kowerer,  usually  called  Sky,  that  is,  a  wing.  Around  it  lie 
scattered,  the  small  islands  Oransa,  producing  com  and  cat- 
tle ;  Cunicalaria,  abounding  in  wood  and  rabbits ;  and  Paba, 
infamous  for  robberies,  where  the  thieves,  from  their  lurking 
places  in  the  woods,  with  which  it  is  covered,  intercept  the 
unwary  travellers.  Eight  miles  to  the  north-west,  Scalpa  is 
situate.  Resides  other  advantages,  the  woods  contain  large 
herds  of  stags.  Between  the  mouth  of  loch  Carron  and 
Raarsa,  lies  Growling,  a  safe  station  for  ships.  Two  miles 
north  from  Scalpa  is  Raarsa,  seven  miles  long,  and  two  broad* 
It  has  woods  of  beech  trees,  and  many  deer  in  them*  Half  a 
mile  from  Raarsa  is  Rona,  covered  with  wood  and  heath.  In 
a  deep  bay  it  has  a  harbour,  dangerous  for  voyagers,  as  it 
aiFords  a  covert  for  pirates,  whence  to  surprise  the  passen* 
gers.  In  the  mouth  g£  a  bay,  from  its  shallowness  called 
Gareloch,— stands  an  island  of  the  same  name.  Six  miles 
north  from  Rona,  is  Fladda;  two  miles  from  Fladda,  Tuli- 
men ;  and,  on  the  south  side  of  Sky,  Oransa.  A  piile  distant 
lies  little  Buia,  next  great  Buia,  and  then  five  smaller  islands 
of  little  note;  after  which,  Isa,  fertile  in  comi;  near  it,  Oviai 
[Egg  island,]  then  Askerna,  and  Linadell ;  and,  in  the  com- 
pass of  about  eighty  miles,  to  the  north-west  of  Sky,  are  linga, 
and  Gigarmenta,  Bemera,  Megala,  Paba,  Flada,  Scarpa,  or 
the  isle  of  Wedders,*  Sandera,  and  Vatersa,  which,  besides  a 
great  many  other  advantages,  possesses  a  capacious  harbour, 
capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  largest  size,  in  which  a  vast 
number  of  fishermen  assemble  at  stated  seasons,  from  all  the 
surrounding  regions.  These  last  nine  islands  are  subject  to 
the  Bishop  of  the  Isles. 

XL.  Two  mile's  distant  from  Vatersa  lies  Barra,  seven  miles 
long,  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  tolerably  fertile 
in  corn,  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  cod-fishery.f    On  the 

*  Close  by  the  island  6f  Mingalay,  is  a  high  ro^  with  vevy  luxuriant  grass 
growing  on  the  top  of  it  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  climb  to  the  top  of 
it,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  by  means  of  .a  rope  carry  up  their  wedders  to 
fatten.  This  must  be  the  Scarpa  Veryecum,  the  isle  of  Wedders,  mentioned 
by  Buchanan.    Statist.  Acct.  vol.  xiii.  p.  328. 

f  It  still  employs  about  SO  boats,  containing  5  or  6  men  each,  and  exports 
from  so^ooo  to  40,000  fish  yearly. 
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north  side  an  arm  of  the  sea,  passing  through  a  narrow  chan* 
nel,  expands  into  a  loch  in  the  interior,  in  which  there  is  a 
small  island,  with  a  strongly  fortified  castle*  upon  it.  On  the 
north  side  of  Barra  stands  a  verdant  hill,  from  whose  summit 
springs  a  fountain  of  clear  water,  the  source  of  a  river,  which 
carries  along  with  it  to  the  neighbouring  sea,  certain  small  but 
unformed  animalcula,f  which  appear  in  part,  but  indistinctly, 
to  be  a  species  of  shell -fish,  which  we  commonly  call  cockles. 
The  part  of  the  shore  to  which  these  are  carried,  the  inhabi- 
tants call  the  great  sands,  because  there,  upon  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide,  a  sand  bank  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  is  left  bare, 
out  of  which  large  shells  are  dug,  believed,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,- to  be  produced  from  that  seed  which  the  river  brings 
down  firom  the  fountain,  or  at  leasts  to  have  grown  larger  in 
the  sea.  Between  Barra  and  Uist,  are  situated  the  following 
barren  islands,  Orbansa,  Ovia,  Hakerset,  Garulinga,  Flada, 
Buia  the  greater,  and  Buia  the  less ;  Haia,  Hellisaia,  Gega, 
Linga,  Farra,  Fuda,  and  Heath  island. 

XLI.  North  from  these  lies  Uist,  thirty-four  miles  long, 
and  six  broad.     This  island,  by  the  sea  flowing  over  it  in 

*  Castle  Buy.  The  fort  is  built  upon  a  rock,  which  must  have  for- 
n^erly  been  almost  covered  with  the  sea;  it  is  of  a  hexagonal  form,  the 
wall  is  near  30  feet  high :  in  one  of  its  angles  is  a  high  square  tower,  on  the 
top  of  which,  at  the  corner  immediately  above  the  gate,  is  a  perforated  stone, 
through  which  the  gockman,  or  watchman,  who  sat  there  all  night,  let  a 
stone  fall  upon  any  person  who  attempted  to  surprise  the  gate  by  night. 
Within  the  wall  are  several  houses,  and  a  well  dug  in  the  middle  of  the  rock. 
The  tradition  here  is,  that  the  fort  was  built  upwards  of  500  years  ago.  Statist. 
Acct.  vol.  xiii.  p.  555. 

f  Martin  found  the  same  opinion  current  in  his  day,  "  They  say  that  the 
well  of  Kilbar  throws  up  embryos  of  cockles,  but  I  could  not  observe  any  in 
the  rivulet,  the  air  being  at  that  time  foggy.'*  This  belief  continues  to  exist 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  even  to  this  day.  **  It  is  true,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Statist.  Account,  vol.  xv.  p.  557,  **  there  is  such  a  hill,  with  a 
spring  on  the  summit  of  it,  but  any  water  coming  from  it,  does  not  come  to 
the  sea,  being  absorbed  by  the  intervening  ground,  which  is  sand."  The 
shell-fish,  however,  the  cockle,  is  found  in  amasing  abundance  on  the  great 
sand,  and  in  the  years  1792-5,  years  of  great  scarcity,  it  was  computed,  that 
not  less  than  from  100  to  200  horse  load  of  cockles,  were  taken  off  the  sands 
at  low  water,  every  day  of  the  springtides,  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August. 
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two  places  at  fall  tide,  appears  like  three  islands;  at  ebb, 
by  the  receding  of  the  water,  the  sands  are  left  bare,  and  it 
again  assumes  the  appearance  of  one.  There  are  many  fresh 
water  lakes  in  it,  but  one,  the  chief  in  point  of  size,  is  three 
miles  long.  Into  this  the  sea  has  forced  a  passage  for  itself 
nor  have  the  inhabitants  been  able  to  prevent  it,  even  by  ia^ 
terposing  a  mound  of  sixty  feet,  for  it  insinuates  between  tho 
huge  ill  cemented  rocks,  and  often  leaves  behind  it  small 
marine  fishes.  Here  also  is  caught  a  species  of  fish  some* 
what  similar  to  the  salmon,  only  it  has  a  white  belly  and 
a  black  back,  but  is  without  scales.  Uist  has  numerous 
caves  covered  with  heath,  the  lurking  places  of  robbers. 
There  are  five  churches  in  it.  Eight  miles  west  is  Helscer 
Vetularum,  [of  old  women,]  so  named,  I  suppose,  because  it 
belongs  to  the  Nuns  of  lona.  Thence,  a  little  farther  to  the 
north,  appears  Havesker,  which  the  seals  firequent  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers. 
Almost  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west  lies  Hirta,  fertile  in  corn 
and  cattle,  but  chiefiy  distinguished  for  sheep  of  a  breed  su* 
perior  to  those  of  the  other  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  exf- 
tremely  ignorant,  especially  in  what  regards  religion.  After 
the  summer  solstice,  the  lord  of  the  island  sends  his  factor 
hither  to  collect  the  rents,  and  along  with  him  a  priest» 
who  baptizes  all  the  children  bofh  in  the  preceding  year; 
but  if  by  any  accident  the  priest  should  be  forgot,  then  every 
man  baptizes  his  own.  The  islanders  pay  to  their  lord  a  cer«- 
tain  number  of  seals,  of  wedders  dried  in  the  sun,  and  of  sea 
fowl.  The  whole  island  does  not  exceed  a  mile  in  length, 
and  is  nearly  about  as  broad.  No  part  of  it  can  be  seen  from 
any  of  the  other  islands,  except  three  hills,  which  stand  upon 
the  shore,  and  may  be  discerned  from  some  elevated  situai- 
tions.  On  these  hills  are  sheep  of  exquisite  beapty,  but,  on 
account  of  the  violence  of  the  tide,  they  are  scarcely  ever 
approached  by  any  person. 

xLii.  But  to  return  to  Uist,  on  the  north  proitiontory  of 
which  the  island  Valey  is  situate,  two  miles  long,  and  one 
broad.  Between  that  promontory  and  the  island  of  Harris, 
the  following  small,  b  it  not  unfruitful  islands  are  placed,^  Soa, 
jStroma,   Pabay,  -  Barneraia,   Erisay,    Enisay,    Keli^ira,   littlp 
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Saga,  and  great  Saga,  Isa,  Hirmoara,  Scarvay,  Gria,  Lingtt^ 
Gillan,  Hea,  Hoy,  Ferelaia,  Soa  the  large,  and  Soa  the  leas. 
Senna  the  great,   and   Senna  the  less,   Taransa,  Slegana, 
Tuema,  and,  above  Harris,  Scarpa.     Due  west,  fifty  milea 
beyond  Lewis,  are  seven  islands,  which  some  call  Flavannan^ 
others,  the  Sacred  or  Sanctuary  Islands ;  they  rise  into  green 
mountains,  but  are  wholly  uninhabited,  nor  have  they  any 
other  quadruped,  than  some  wild  sheep,  which  are  sometimes 
^ken  by  the  hunters,  but  are  of  no  value ;  for  instead  of  flesh 
they  have  a  kind  of  tallow,  *  or,  if  there  be  any  flesh,  it  is  so 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  that  no  person  will  eat  it,  unless  he 
be  in  danger  of  absolute  starvation.     Nearly  in  the  same  tract 
but  more  northerly,  lie  Garvellan,  that  is.  Craggy  Island, 
Lamba,  Flada,  Kellasa,  and  the  two  isles,  Bernara  the  greater, 
and  the  less,  also,  Buia  larger  and  less,  Vexa,  Pabay,  and 
Sigrama  the  greater,  likewise  named  Rabbit  Island,  from  the 
number  of  these  animals  which  breed  upon  it,  and  Sigrama 
the  less,  and  the  Island  of  Pigmies.     In  this  last  is  a  church, 
where  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  believe  that  diminutive 
TRce  to  have  been  buried,  and  many  strangers,  on  digging  deep 
Snto  the  earth,  have  found,  and  stiU  find,  small  and  round 
skulls,  and  little  bones  belonging  to  different  parts  of  the 
human  body,  which  coincide  with  the  ancient  report.     On  the 
south-east  coast  of  Lewis,  are  two  bays,  styled,  the  one  the 
South,  and  the  other,  the  North  Loch,   in  both  of  which, 
abundance  of  fish  may  be  taken  during  the  whole  year.   On  the 
same  side  of  the  island,  but  verging  more  to  the  south,  are 
Fable  Isle,  Adam's  Isle,  and  the  Isle  of  Lambs ;  then  Huili% 
Viccoil,  Haverera,  Laxa,  Era,  Icolmkill,  Tora,  Iffert,  Scalpa, 
flada,  and  Shery.     On  the  east  side,  is  a  subterraneous  cave, 
arched  in  the  roof,  about  a  bow  shot  in  length,  in  which 
small  vessels,  shelter  themselves  from  the  violence  of  the  tide, 
which   rushing  past  the  neighbouring  headland  with  great 
violence,  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  navigators.      More  to 
the  east  lies  Old  Castle  Island,  a  place  fortified  by  nature, 
affording  plenty  of  com  and  fish,  and  the  eggs  of  the  sea 

'  *  The  sheep  of  these  islands  are  still  distinguished  for  their  uncommon 
fatness,  and  if  brought  from  that  pasturage  to  the  continent  of  Lewis  do  not 
iurvfve  the  change.    Statist  Acct.  vol.  xix.  p.  285. 
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fowl,  who  biiild  their  nests  there,  supply  the  mhabitants  with 
abundance  of  food.  Opposite  loch  Broom  is  situate  the 
island  £u,  almost  wholly  covered  with  wood,  and  of  service 
only  to  the  robbers,  who  lurk  there  to  surprise  travellers* 
More  to  the  north  lies  Gruinort,  also  darkened  with  wood, 
and  infested  with  robbers.  The  island  of  Priests,  on  the 
same  sea  coast,  besides  pasturage,  abounds  in  the  eggs  of  sea 
fowL  Next  to  it  is  Afulla;  then,  not  far  distant^  Habrerathe 
larger,  after  it  Habrera  the  less,  near  which  is  the  island  of 
Horses,  and  again  nigli  it  the  island  Mertaika*  These  eight 
neighbouring  islands  are  situate  at  the  mouth  of  loch  Brien 
or  Broom. 

XLiii.  At  a  distance  from  the  islands  which  encircle  the 
mouth  of  loch  Broom,  stretching  towards  the  north,  lies 
Harris  and  Lewis,  sixty  miles  long,  and  sixteen  broad,  for 
these  two  divisions  form  only  one  island^  separated  not  by  the 
sea,  but  by  the  boundaries  of  the  estates  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  chiefs.  Hie  southern  division  is  called  Harris.  In  it 
there  was  a  monastery  called  RoachiUa,  built  by  Macleod  o£ 
Harris.  The  island  is  tolerably  productive  in  com,  which  is 
cultivated  more  with  the  spade  than  by  the  plow.  The  pas«- 
tures  are  admir&bly  suited  for  rearing  sheep,  especially  one 
very  high  moimtain,  which  is  covered  with  grass  to  the  very 
summit.  Donald  Monro,  a  pious  and  well  informed  man, 
mentions,  that  he  saw  when  there,  old  sheep,  old  for  that 
species  of  cattle,  wandering  about  without  any  particular 
owner,  whose  number  increased  greatly  from  there  being 
neither  wolf,  fox,  nor  serpent  in  that  part  of  the  island;  al- 
though between  it  and  Lewis  are  some  very  extensive  woods, 
where  numerous  herds  of  low,  small  bodied  deer  brouse.  In 
this  part  of  the  island,  there  is  a  river  well  stocked  with  sal- 
mon. The  northern  division,  Lewis,  is  pretty  well  cultivate 
ed  in  several  places  along  the  shore.  It  has  four  churches^ 
one  castle^  seven  large  rivers,  and  twelve  smaller,  all,  ac- 
cording to  their  size,  abounding  with  salmon ;  and  there  are 
numerous  bays  on  the  sea  coast,  frequented  by  herring,  or 
6ther  small  fish.  There  are  here  large  flocks  of  sheep,  which 
wander  freely  upon  the  heath,  or  in  the  woods.  These  the 
inhabitants  collect  yearly  into  a  narrow  valley,  as  into  a  sheep 
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fold,  and  tear  off  the  wool  according  to  their  ancient  method*  ' 
of  shearing.  Great  part  of  the  low  land  is  covered  with  heath. 
The  earth  for  about  a  foot  deep  from  the  surfiu^e  is  black, 
consisting  of  a  soil  formed,  in  die  course  of  ages,  from  moss 
and  rotten  wood.  This  crust,  cut  into  thin  oblong  sods  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  is  collected  for  firing,  and  burned  in  place  of 
wood;  next  year  the  naked  soil,  after  being  dunged  with  sea- 
weed, is  sown  with  barley.  In  this  island  the  quantity  of 
whales  taken  is  often  so  great,  that  at  times,  [as  the  old  peo- 
ple tell,]  twenty-seven,  some  very  large,  and  some  smaller, 
have  been  put  aside  as  the  priests*  tythes.  There  is  a  large 
cave  on  the  island,  in  which  the  water  at  ebb  tide  remains 
two  fathom  deep;  at  the  flow  it  stands  upwards  of  four. 
Seated  upon  the  rocks,  a  multitude  of  all  sexes  and  ages  are 
here  promiscuously  employed,  who  catch  an  immense  quanti* 
ty  of  fish  with  the  line  and  hook. 

XLiv.  About  sixty  miles  to  the  north-east  is  situate  the 
small  island  of  Rona,  low,  plain,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
inhabitants  are  rude,  and  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  re- 
ligion. Their  chief  fixes  the  number  of  Families  f  who  are  to 
inhabit  it,  and  assigns  them  larger  or  smaller  flocks  as  he 
deems  requisite,  from  which  they  may  derive  a  comfortable 
livelihood  for  themselves,  and  pay  him  his  rent.  All  surplus 
produce,  beyond  their  own  subsistence,  they  send  yearly  to 
Lewis,  to  their  lord,  who  resides  there.  When  they  send 
their  rent,  which  consists  of  a  great  quantity  of  barley  meal, 

*  This  was  to  pull  off  the  fleece,  and  not  to  clip  it. 

f  This  primitive  people  existed  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  a 
series  of  misfortunes  destroyed  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  island.  '*  About 
fourteen  years  ago,  says  Martin,  a  swarm  of  rats,  but  none  knows  how,  came 
into  Rona,  and  in  a  short  time  ate  up  all  the  corn  in  the  island*  In  a  few 
months  after,  some  seamen  landed  there,  who  robbed  the  poor  people  of  their 
bulL  This  misfortune  and  want  of  supply  from  Lewis  for  a  year,  occasioned  the 
death  of  all  that  ancient  race  of  people.  The  island  was  afterwards  repeopled 
from  Lewis.  The  following  was  its  state  when  the  Statist  Acct.  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  now,  1797,  rented  by  one  of  the  Ness  tacksmen  at  4^4  per  an- 
num, who  regularly  every  season  sends  a  large  open  beat  and  brings  from  it 
some  com,  butter,  cheese,  a  few  sheep,  and  sometimes  a  cow,  besides  some 
wild  fowl  and  feathers.  There  were  once  five  families  residing  upon  it,  but 
now  only  one,  who  are  employed  by  the  tacksman  as  servants.  Statist.  Acct. 
vol.  IXK.  p.  371. 
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ft  kind  of  grain  that  grows  Very  plentifully  there,  sewed  up  in 
sheep  skins,  they  send,  also,  whatever  quantity  of  dried  mut- 
ton or  sea  fowl  remains  of  their  annual  provisions.  If  at  any 
time  they  happen  to  have  too  many  mouths,  they  send  the 
supernumeraries  also  to  their  landlord ;  and  here  alone  in  the 
universe,  I  imagine,  are  to  be  found  a  people  who  know  no 
want,  among  whom  every  necessary  of  life  abounds  even  to 
satiety.  Unacquainted  alike  with  luxury  and  avarice,  they  find 
in  their  ignorance  of  vice,  that  innocence  and  tranquillity  of 
mind,  which  others  laboriously  search  for  in  the  discipline  and 
the  precepts  of  wisdom.  Nor  does  any  thing  seem  wanting  to 
consummate  their  supreme  felicity,  but  that  they  should  un- 
derstand their  own  good  fortune.  There  is  on  this  island  a 
chapel  consecrated  to  St.  Ronan,  and  in  it  there  is  a  spade 
left  constantly,  by  which,  the  old  men  say,  when  any  one 
dies  the  place  of  his  interment  is  always  found  to  be  marked 
out*  Besides  other  fish,  many  whales  are  caught  here.  Six- 
teen miles  to  the  west  is  Suilisker,  a  mile  long,  which 
bears  no  herb,  not  even  fern,  its  large  black  rocks  being  on- 
ly partially  spotted  with  dark  moss,  where  the  sea  fowl  lay, 
and  hatch  their  eggs.  Hither  the  inhabitants  of  Lewis  come 
in  boats,  before  the  young  are  fiiUy  fledged,  and  spend  about 
eight  d^ys  in  gathering  and  drying  them  in  the  sun,  after 
which  they  return  loaded  with  the  fowls  and  their  feathers. 
In  this  island  there  is  a  rare  species  of  bird,  unknown  to 
other  regions,  which  is' called  Colca,*  little  inferior  in  size  to 
a  goose.  It  comes  thither  every  year  in  the  spring,  and 
there  hatches  and  rears  its  young  till  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves.  About  that  time  their  feathers  fall  off,  leav- 
ing the  whole  body  naked,  af);er  which  they  betake  themselves 
>  the  sea,  and  are  never  seen  again  till  the  next  spring. 
What  is  also  singular  in  them,  their  feathers  have  no  quill ; 
but  a  Hght  fine  down,  without  any  hard  point,  and  soft  as 
wool,  covers  the  whole  body. 

*  The  Colk,  or  eider  duck,  is  thus  described  by  Martin.  It  is  less  than  a 
goose,  all  covered  with  down,  and  when  it  hatches  it  casts  its  feathers,  which 
are  of  diverse  colours.  It  has  a  tuft  on  its  head  resembliDg  that  of  a  peacock, 
and  a  train  larger  than  that  of  a  house  coek.  The  hen  has  not  such  orna- 
ment and  beauty.    Western  Islands,  p.  25. 
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XLV.  After  the  Western  Islands  follow  the  Orcades,  scat- 
tered over  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  partly  in  the  Deucale- 
donian,  and  partly  in  the  German  Ocean.  Both  ancient  and 
modern  writers  agree  about  the  name,  but  none  of  th^n,  so 
far  as  I  know,  have  explained  its  meaning;  *  nor  is  it  ascer- 
tained by  whom  they  were  at  first  peopled.  All  assign  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants  a  German  origin ;  but  from  what  nation 
of  Germany  they  sprung  is  not  mentioned.  If  we  may  fortn 
any  conjecture  from  their  speech,  they  used  both  now  and 
formerly,  the  ancient  Gothic  language.  There  are  some  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  Picts,  and  their  strongest  argument 
is,  that  the  strait  between  them  and  Caithness  is  called  the 
Picdand  Frith;  they  think  also  that  these  Picts  were  of  Saxon 
descent,  trusting  to  the  verses  of  Claudian  in  his  seventh 
Panegyric, 

— — -— — — Madaerunt  SaxonefiMo 
Qrcades^  incaluit  Pictomm  sanguine  Thule : 
,  Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne. 

The  Saxon  lire-«tream8  the  Orcades  wet, 
And  distant  ThuM  smokes  with  Pictish  blood. 
While  icjr  Ireland  weeps  her  pile  of  Scots. 

*  Orcades.  The  hesitation  with  which  Buchanan  expresses  himself  on  sub- 
jects that  admit  of  doubt,  is  a  pledge  for  his  veracity  wheto  he  confidently 
asserts  facts  as  consistent  with  his  own  knowledge,  and  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
belief  in  what  ha  advances  as  truth  upon  the  information  of  others.  With 
his  usual  acutenessy  he  shows  that  the  passage  of  Claudian,  which  he  quotes, 
proves  nothing,  except  that  the  Saxons,  Picts  and  Scots  were  in  his  day 
considered  as  different  nations ;  and,  in  Buchanan^s  time,  the  Gothic  origin 
of  so  many  of  the  nations  of  modern  Europe  was  not  suspected ;  the  revival 
of  ancient  literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages, 
prevented  that  attention  being  paid  by  the  learned  to  their  mother  tongues, 
.which  was  necessary  for  the  investigation  of  a  subject  surrounded  with  so 
many  difi&culties.  Yet  Buchanan  had  assigned  to  the  Picts  a  Scandinavian 
origin,  and  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Orkney  were  Germans  who 
spoke  a  Gothic  dialect.  It  is  astonishing  how  long  the  wisest  of  men  may 
have  the  elements  of  knowledge  in  their  hands,  without  discovering  some 
very  simple  mode  of  application  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  importantly 
useful.  The  ancients  for  ages  used  engraved  seals,  but  never  discovered, 
that,  by  an  application  of  the  same  principle  to  letters,  they  had  in  their 
power  the  means  of  multiplying  the  copies  of  their  written  productions. 
They  had  in  their  hands  the  elements  of  printing,  yet  the  discovery  of  their 
application  was  made  by  an  obscure  artisan  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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Heir  eiTor»  howerer,  can  easily  be  refated,  partly  from  Bede, 
an  Anglo-SaxoD)  who»  when  he  asserts  that  the  praises  of 
God  were  sung  in  five  different  languages  by  the  British, 
mentions  the  Pictish  as  one  of  the  number.  But,  if  the  Sax- 
cm  language  had  then  been  spoken  by  the  Picts,  he  would  not 
have  m^itioned  it  separately  from,  the  Saxon,  which  the 
English  then  used  pure;  brides,  in  these  verses  of  Clau-- 
dian,  he  distinctly  shews  that  the  Picts  were  a  different  peo-  , 
pie  fi^m  the  Saxons,  When  he  affirms  the  Orcades  to  be  the 
country  of  the  one,  and  Thul4  to  be  the  country  of  the 
other.  But  from  whencesoever  they  originate,  they  use, 
even  in  our  day,  a  language  different  both  from  the  Scots 
and  EAgU&b)  and  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
Gothic, 

XLVi.  Ill  their  food,  the  common  people  still  retain  much  of 
their  anci^it  abstemioustness, .  and  thus  they  almost  all  enjoy  • 
iininlerrapted  health,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Few  di^  of 
disease;  the  greats  part,  are  geiitly  -  dissolved  by  old  age. 
Amoiig  them^  the  ignorance  of  delicacies  tends  more  to  pre- 
serve l^aUh  than  the  art  and  attention  of  the  physician, 
^mong  6ther$ ;  and  the  same  t^n^eraace  conduces  much  both 
to  their  elegance  of  form  and  loftiness  of  stature.  Their  sup- 
ply of  ^orja  is  but  small,  «cept  oats  and  barley,  from  which^ 
they  both  make  their  bread,  and  extract  a  spiritous  liquor.; 
G]f^gaii0us  ianiknals,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  in  abun- 
dance^ which  produce'  them  plehty  of  milk,  cheese,  and. 
ISNitter.  They  have  ionuilnerable  sea  fowl,  cf  whidh,  and  of 
fish, .  the  food  of  the  greater  part,  chiefly  consists.  There  are 
no  venomous  animals  there,  nor  any  of  a  monstrous  shape. 
They"  have  little  ponies,  of  a  contemptible. appearance,. but 
of  a  ^strength,  for  common  purposes,  almost  beyond  what  ap-^. 
pears  credible.  There  are  ho  trees,  nor  herbs,  not  even, 
heiE^thi  to  be  found  in  these  islands ;  and  this  arises  hot  from, 
any  disadvant^age  of  dhnate  or  soil,  but  from  the  inactivity  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  the  roots  of  trees 
which  are  dug  up  in  many  places.  As  often  as  foreign  wines 
are  brought*  hither  by  trading  vessels,  they  drink  them  greed-' 
ily,  and  to  excess.  They  have  an  ancient  goblet,  which,  that 
they  may  have  the  higher  authority  for  their  revels,  they  pre-. 
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tiend  belonged  to  ISt.  Magnus^  tAo  fim  introdaeed  Cilitistiiin^' 
ll3r  among  them.  Its  amplkude  so  &r  aurpasstB  Ae  climeti^ 
sions  of  coBimon  drinldiig  cupSy  that  it  might  pass  for  «  veikf 
of  the  Stast  of  the  Lapithsa.  *  Witib  thia  they  pfo^e  their 
bifihop  opoB  hia  first  appearance  among  thcnu  He  irho» 
empties  ^e  exxp  at  one  draug^ty-which,  hoireviar,  rardy- 
happens^— they  hail  with  the  greatest  sq^plause,  and  from  this,^ 
as  from  a  joyfiil  augury^  they  anticipate  a  prosperous  ensuing^ 
year;  whence  it  may  be  easUy xu>n]ectnred,  that  the  modera^ 
tion  I  have  mentioned^  has  arisen  not  so  much  from  reason,' 
or  deflection,  as  from  penury ;  and  &at  that  necessity  whieh* 
ptx>dHced  it  at  the  first  presert^  it  so  long  anumg  them. 
As  they  became  better  acquainted  with  their  neighbours,  they- 
became  gradually  corrupted  by  luxury,  declined  from  theiif 
anoieBt  discipline,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  enervating  bi- 
dttlgenciesv  Many,  however,  ^were  driv^  more  pndfikabeiy 
fW>m  theit  temperanee  by  commerce  with  tbe  pirates,  who,- 
not  blaring  to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  contineni,  too  fre- 
quentiy  came  to  llie  islands  fer  water,  and  exdumged  witl^ 
ihtim  wine,  or  other  artioles  of  inercbandise,  or  dk^ribtit^ 
liiem  among  them  at  a  very  low  price;  and  the  U/kas^dtst^^ 
few  in  mmiber,  unanaed,  and  so  dispersed  over  «  stormy^ 
ocean,  that  they  could  not  render  mutual  assistance  to  ea^ 
other,  conseiotis  of  their  own  wealoiess,  dther  reorived,.  ^ 
did  not  reject,  a  proffered  security,  vdiea  joined  Willi  gahi^ 
and'  the  aAnrements  of  pleasure*  But  this  degeneracy  oP 
manners  is  confined  almost  endrd^  to  the  great  meik  and 
priests^  among  the  cammon- pepple  many  traees  of  pristim^ 
sobriety  still  remain. 

XLVii.  llie  aea  here  ia  rough  and  tempetstuons,  occastcmed 
not' ^y  by  th6  vibtence  of  lite  wipds,  and  the  naturef  df 'tber 
climate,  but  by  the  contrary  tides  fr(»n  the  Western  Ocean 
itieeting,  and  oonfiicting  in  the  narrow  channels  betwfean  th# 
islands,  or  by  t^se  rushing  back  ^m  the  opposite  Fritk,  witk 

^  The  feast  of  the.  La(»Hhae»  in  Gredan  fable»  at  which  Theieuiy  Drpt$,  Mojp^ 
ius;  &c.,  assembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  PerithroUsy  aed  to  whic]^  the 
Centaurs  were  invited  and  drank  very  deeply.  On  |he  intoxication  becoming 
getiend,  one  of  the  Centaurs  insulted  the  bride,  and  a  scene  of  taorder  and 
confusien  ensued. 
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m  fiiriOBs  vweepf  and  femung^  whiiipools,  wkich  can  be  o^ei^ 
come  by  no  power  either  of  die  oar,  or  ef  the  sail ;  to  which 
if  any  one  dare  approach  too  near,  he  is  either  driven  with 
impetuoos  vioience  again  towards  die  ocean,  or  is  carried 
away  by  the  rap»iity  of  the  tomiiltiioiis  waves,  and  dashed  to 
fneces  against  the  rocks ;  or,  if  ^lug^t  in  the  convolution  of 
the  waters,  he  is  ingulphed  in  the  circling  ruin.  There  are 
two  seasons  whesa  diese  straits  are  passei)le,  either^  when  upon 
die  ebbing  of  the  tide  the  conflict  of  the  waters  ce^es,  and 
die  sea  remains  tranquil;  or,  when  at  fiill  tide  the  violence  of 
die  opponent  waves  becomes  languid,  and,  ocean  sounding  as 
it  were  a  retreat  to  die  storm,  the  swelling  billows  retire  to 
dieir  caverns.  Writers  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  numbef 
of  the  Qreades.*  According  to  Pliny,  there  are  forty  islands; 
others  make  them  not  quite  thirty.  Panlus  Oro^ius  comes 
nearest  the  trudi,  who  reckons  thirty-diree,  of  which  diirteen 
are  inhabited,  die  rest  are  deserted,  and  left  entirely  for  sheep 
pasture.  Of  these,  some  are  so  low  and  narrow,  that,  even  if 
culdvated,  diey  could  not  support  above  one  or  two  farmers; 
others,  naked  rock,  or  covered  widi  rotten  moss. 
-  xi^viii.  The  largest  of  the  Orcades,  was  by  many  of  the 
ancients  called  Pomona;  it. is  now  named  Hie  Mainland^ 
because  it  fiur  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  sise^  being  about  thirty 
miles  long.  It  is  well  inhaUtod,  and  has  five  country 
paviidies,  besides  one  town,  whidi  the  Danes,  when  they  had 
possession  of  these  islands,  called  Cracoviaca,  now  corrupted 
by  die  Scots  into  Kirkwall.  In  this  town  there  are  two 
casd^,  of  a  sioderate  extent,  near  to  each  other,  die  one  tht 
king^s,  and  the  other  die  bisfac^'s.   Between  thetn  is  a  church, 

*  The  Orfadei,  or  Orkaejs,  are  first  meotioiied  by  Meb^  A.  D.  41*  who  statei 
their  number  at  thirty,  a  calculatioo  pretty  correct,  for  they  are  twenty-nx. 
Soh'nus,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  S40,  says  they  were  desert  in  his  time,  and  ac- 
cording to  l*or&eus,  the  i!iame  itself  is  deriTed  from  Ork,  a  desert  Before  the 
sixth  century,  however,  they  seem  to  hate  been  well  peopled,  and  annncel 
to  the  Fictish  kiiigdom>  as  Cohimba  found  one  of  tb^  chids  at  the  residenee 
of  Bridei  the  Pictidi  king.  In  the  ninth  century,  they  were  seized  by  Nor* 
wegian  pirates,  and  early  in  the  tenth,  Harold  Harfagre,  king  of  Norway 
reduced  them  unto  subjection  to  his  crown,  appointed  earls,  and  settled  a 
regular  government  in  the  islands.  They  afterwards  continued  appended  to 
Nocwt^,  «ill  oeded  <io  Seotiand,  as  the  dowry  of  Margaret^  queea  to  Jasset  III 
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whichy  for  these  regions,  may  be  tenned  magnificent;  and 
between  the  church  and  the  castles,  there  axe  some  boildingi 
on  both  sides,  which  the  inhabitants  call  two  cities,  the  one 
the  Royal,  and  the  other  the  Episcopal.  The  whole  island 
runs  out  into  promontories,  between  which  the  bays  affi>rd 
safe  anchorage  for  shipping,  and  in  some  places,  good  har- 
bours. In  six  different  parts  of  this  island  are  found  metals, 
tin  and  leadj  as  goodT  as  are  found  any  where  in  BritaiOi  This 
island  is  about  twenty-four  miles  distant  from  Caithness,  th^ 
Pentland  Frith,  which  I  have  already  described,  running  be- 
tween. In  the  Frith  are  scattered  many  islands,  among  which, 
Stroma,  four  miles  distant  from  Caithness,  is  not  unproductive 
Tot  its  size ;  but  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Britain,  and 
its  being  always  the  property  of  the  earls  of  Caithness,  it  is 
not  numbered  among  the  Orcades. 

xLix.  Sailing  hence  to  the  north,,  the  first  of  the  Or- 
cades which  occurs  is  south  Ronaldsay,  which  is  distant  from 
Dupcan's  bay,  or  rather  Donachbei,  about  sixteen  miles; 
which  space  small  vessels  cross  in  two  hours,  by  means  of  the 
current  alcme,  even  when  there  is  no  wind,  such  is  the  strength 
of  the  tide.  This  island  is  five  miles  long,  and  has  a  commo- 
dious harbour,  named  afi;er  St.  Margaret*.  A  little  to. the 
east  of  this,  are  two  small  uninhabited  islands,  left  for  pastur- 
ing cattle.  These,  in  the  country  dialect,  ar^  termed  Holmes, 
that  is  grassy  plains  situated  by  the  waters.  To  the  north  is 
the  island  of  Burra;  and  between  it  and  Pomona,  there  are 
two  Holmes.,  From  Burr^  towards  the  west  lie  three  islands, 
in  the  order  as  named,  Suna,  Flata,  and  Fara;  and  beyond 
them.  Hoy,  bnd  Walls,  which  some  call  one,  and  some  two 
islands ;  because  about  the  equinox,  at  which  time  the  sea  is 
most  furiously  agitated,  the  sands  are  left  bare  by  the  reced- 
ing waves,  and  the  narrow  straits  joining  together,  make 
one  island;  while  again,  at  the  return  of  the. tide,  the  sea 
flowing  between  produces  a  kind  <^  two  islands*  In  this  island 
are  the  highest  moimtains  of  the  whole  Orkneys.  Hoy  and 
Walls  are  teii  miles  in  length, — distant  from  Ronaldsay  eight, 
and  from  Donnat  Kirk,  in  Caithness,  above  twenty  miles.  On 
the  north  is  the  island  of  Granisa,  situate  in  a  very  narrow 
strait,  for  Hoy  is  distant  from  th^  nearest  continent,  thdt  is 


Ae  promontory  of  Pomona,  only  two  miles.  Hiese  aie  al- 
most all  the  islandst  situate  in  the  strait  between  Pomona  and 
Caithness.  The  west  side  of  the  Mainland  looks  towards  the 
open  sea,  in  which  there  are  neither  islands  nor  rocks  visible, 
^om  the  east  its  promontory  nms  oat  a  little.  Cobesa 
protects  it,  as  it  were,  on  the  north.  Nearer  the  shore,  and 
inclining  a  little  the  east,  opposite  Kirkwall,  from  which  it 
is  distant  two  miles,  lies  Shapinshay,*  six  miles  long.  On 
the  west  part  of  Pomona  lies  Rosa,  also  six  miles  in  length. 
'More  to  die  east  is  Egilsay,  where  St  Magnus  is  reported  to 
be  buried.  Hence  to  the  south  lie  Viera,  Gersa,  and  to  the 
north,  Westray,  whidi  is  distant  from  Shetland  eighty  miles» 
aaid  I^qfmy,  and  Stronsa,  also  about  the  same  distance.  About 
midway,  between  these  islands  and  Shetland,  lies  Fara,  or  Fair 
island,  a  beautiful  island,  seen  both  from  the  Qrcades  and 
Shetlimd,  for  it  rises  into  three  very  high  promontories,  girt 
with  lo%  it>cks,  and  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  unless  at  the 
north-east,  where  it  declines  a  little,  and  affords  a  safe  harbour 
for  small  vessda.  The  inhabitants  -  are  extremely  poor ;  for 
die  fishers,  who  come  annually  from  England,  Holland,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  near  the  ocean,  to  fish  in  these 
seas,  plunder,  and  carry  off  whatever  they  choose. 
L.  The  next,  after  this,  is  the  greatest  of  the  Shetland 

.  ♦  The  fbllowing  addition  If  g^en  h  RoddinwD^  EditioD  of  the  Hi^ 
41  note,  «»  MS.  After  the  account  of  Shapinabay,  he  says. «  Next  towar* 
the  west,  are  two  small  islands,  Gersa,  Vera,  and  Eglisa,  four  mUes  long,  in 
which,  it  is  said.  Saint  Magnus  is  buried.  After  these,  nearer  to  the  contin- 
cnt,  is  Rusa,  four  miles  long,  and,  hi  some  places,  three  broad,  well  inhabited ; 
..beyond  which,  to  the  west,  u  the  small  island  Bioea.  Beyond  these,  towards 
the  north,  lies  another  line  of  islands,  the  eastmost  of  which  is  Stronza,  and 
next  it  Lii^a,  five  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  and  many  Hohnes ;  Etha,  five 
miles  long,  and  two  broad,  near  which,  on  the  east  side,  lies  Fara,  beyond 
these,  towards  the  north,  Vistra  is  situated,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  capes.  Beyond  Stronza,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Etha,  lies 
Sanda,  ten  miles  long,  and  four  broad,  al  the  l»oadest  part  It  b  superior  to 
the  ^ole  in  fertility,  but  destitute  d  firewood,  for  which  they  subs^ute 
peat,  the  comm<»  fuel  in  the  north,  which  they  obtain  in  exchange  for  pro 
visions  from  the  nei^bouring  Islanders.  Beyond  Sanda  fies  north  Ronaldsaj 
about  two  miles  square,  but  never  approadied;  except  in  suinmcr,  and  Ui 
calm  weather 
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lalaadB,*  whlchi  for  that  cavs^  the  inhafaitwte  eaU  MmwlaiWIt 
jsixtjr  miles  long^  and  in  soma  places  sixtean  broad»  bul 
Ixequently  spreadlog  into  small  promoatories,  two  c{  whick 
are  worthy  of  notice;  one^  long  but  narrow,  runs  towarda  the 
north,  anotheri  broader^  atretobea  aouthf^aat  The  sea  coast 
is  mostly  inhabited.  In  the  interior,  no  living  creatures^ 
except  fowls,  are  to  be  met  with*  Some  years  i^o^  the  in- 
habitants endeaToured  to  oahiTate  more  estoiaively  than  their 
aneestora,  but  with  little  success.  Their  wealth  is  from  the 
sea,  for  every  part  of  the  island  ia  most  conreniently  situate 
for  fisheries.  Ten  miles  north,  Zell,  or  Yell,  is  situate^ 
(wenty  miles  Long,  and  eight  broad,  but  ao  inhoqutable,  thai; 
no  animal  will  live  there,  unless  a  native.  A  Bremen  met^ 
chant,  however,  it  is  said»  resides  here,  who  imports  all  foreign 
merchandise  which  they  require,  and  supplies  them  abundant- 
ly. The  small  islands  linga,  Oma,  Bigga,  and  Sanctferry, 
lie  between  Yell  and  Mainland.  Nine  mile^  beyond  is  Uist, 
above  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  broad,  level,  and  not 
lof  an  unpleasant  aspect,  except  that  it  is  surrounded  with  a 
tempestuous  sea.  Between  this  and  Yell,  lie  Yia»  Ura» 
Linga»  Beyond  this  laat,  towards  the  west,  are  the  two  SSker*- 
ries,  and  Burra;  tovrards  the  east,  Balta,  Honnega,  Fotlnra^ 
or  Pheodoray,  seven  miles  long,  seven  distant  firom  Uist,. ^d 
eight  from  Yell«  being  opposite  the  straits  which  divide  Uist 
from  Yell.  There  are,  besides  a  great  many  petty  islands, 
stretching  along  the  east  coast  of  Mainland,  Mecla,  three 
eastern  Skerries,  Chualsa,  Nostuada,  Brasa,  and  Musa; 
and  on  the  western  coast  are  scattered  the  western  Skerries, 
Rotti,  Papa  the  less,  Yenneda,  Papa  the  greater,  Yalla^ 
Trondra,  Burra,  Haura  greater,  Haura  less;  and  among 
them,  are  interspersed  almost  as  many  Holmes. 

LI.  The  Shetlanders'  manner  of  living  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Orcadians,  only  in  their  household  stuff  they  are  rather 
more  rude.  They  are  clothed  after  the  German  fashion,  and, 
according  to  their  abilities,  not  inelegantly.    Their  incomea 

*  The  Shetland  Islands  are  about  eigbiy^  in  niimbar,  of  which  forty  ar^ 
inhabited*  the  vest  are  mull  holmes*  oe  totky  islets,  used  only  for  pasturage. 
The  original  inhabitants,  both  of  Orkney  and  Shetland;  a[)pear  to  have  Ucea 
from  Scandinavia. 
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arise  from  a  coarse,  thick  cloth,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  they 
sell  to  the  Norwegians ;  from  oil,  prepared  from  the  intestines 
of  fish ;  from  butter,  and  from  their  fisheries.  Their  fishing 
boats  are  two-oared  skiffs,  which  they  buy  ready  made  from 
the  Norw^l^an^.  Their  fisH  &t^  partly  ct^^^d  "^tfi  skit,  and 
partly  dried  by  the  wind.  From  the  sale  of  these  articles, 
they  raise  money  to  pay  their  rents ;  to  provide  houses,  and 
furniture,  and  even  a  considerable  part  of  their  food.  In 
their  domestic  utensils,  those  who  aijai  at  elegance,  some- 
times use  silver.  Their  measures,  numbers,  and  weights,  are 
German ;  their  speech  too,  is  Oerman,  or  rather,  old  Gothic. 
They  are  imM^qfuaintid  with  inebriety,  but  they  ifivito  mdk 
&Sti€iti  <^te  it  fn^xufli^  to  their  houses^  and  qpend  tbese  dqw 
Ai^i^^ily,  and  idod^rMely,  withottt  those  quarrds^  ami  ofiide 
mischiefs,  which  tisually  spring  from  dmnkenness;  and  Idiey 
tute  perstiaded)  &M  tikis  custom  lendi^  to  ch^risb  kid  peipst^ 
Hlite  mutual  (Sriendshlp.  An  inrstmce  of  their  firm  ^gorod* 
Ikeafttk  was  efxlHbited  in  our  own  day,  in  the  person  ai  ft  jnatai 
fimned  Lawrence,  tvho  mlirried  a  wife  in  his  hundredth  ^eai^ 
aSMi  ^/fhof  at  die  age  of  one  bundred  and  forty^  braifin|p  lfc» 
fntighest  sea,  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  fishing  in  his  owii 
9ki£  He  liKied  bnt  lately,  not  cut  off  by  the  stroke!  of  aiijr 
pmM  diseasdy  bttt  disnussed  gently  by  the  ghtdnti  deoay  of 
did  age. 
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Book  IL 

AMoiia  the  viBnj  impediments  whkK  I  have  ^icoimtered  iti 
triicu^  hask  the  History  of  Britain  through  a  kpse  of  inote> 
than  two  thousand  years,  the  chief,  and  that  whidi  met  mo^ 
on  the  very  threshold,  was  ih^  total  want  of  letters,  duriiig  a 
long  period,. in  these  countries  from  "(^henc^  liie  knowledge^ 
of  our  origin  was  to  be  drawti;  luid.  then  thejr  destruction^' 
almost  in  their  birth,  after  ..they  had  at  last  been  introduced; 
ibr,  1  think,  we  may  affirm  with  truth,  that  all  the  nationa 
wlUch  hare  ever  settled  in  Britain,  even  to  the  present  time»: 
liave  come  thither  from .  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Thc^ 
Gttuls  first  received  from  the  Greeks  of  Marseilles,  the  char* 
acters  of  that  alphabet  which  they  used  in  matters  of  business, 
or  in  their  private  correspondence;  but  though  the  form  of 
their  letters  was  Greek,  the  language  they  used  was  Gothic* 
They  had  not,  however,  committed  either  their  laws,  or  their 
sacred  ceremonies  to  writing  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar, 
much  less  their  achievements,  which  yet,  it  is  probable,  were 
highly  illustrious*  AU  that  they  performed,  or  endured,  in 
Italy,  Germany,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Crreece,  or  Asia,  would 
likewise  have  been  buried  in  oblivion  for  ever,  had  not  foreign 
writers  transmitted  the  record  to  posterity.  In  Spain,  indeed, 
the  Greeks,  and  before  them  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  understood  the  use  of 
letters,  and  likewise  one  tribe  of  the  Barbarians,  the  Turde- 
tfuoi,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  but  no  ancient  historian,  so  far  as 
1  know,  existed  among  them ;  for  Varro,  Pliny,  and  other 
Latin  authors,  who  incidentally  mention  any  thing  about  the 
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first  inhabitants  of  Spain,  support  their  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, rather  by  conjectures,  than  by  the  testimony  of  writers. 
In  that  part  of  Britain  which  Caesar  visited,  there  existed  no 
correct  ancient  memorials;  but  in  the  interior,  which  was 
much  more  barbarous,  there  were  still  fewer  of  any  descrip- 
tion ;  so  that  when  he  made  inquiry,  as  he  tells  us,  at  them 
about  the  origin  of  the  nation,  and  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  he  found  they  could  give  him  no  certain- 
information.  After  Caesar,  we  have  Cornelius  .Tacitus,  a 
writer  not  more  distinguished  for  fidelity  than  for  diligencci 
yet,  although  Britain  had  then  been  explored  by  the  Roman 
fleets,  and  her  inmost  recesses  examined  by  their  arms,  he  could 
find,  on  this  subject  nothing  credible,  or  worthy  to  be  recorded. 
Gildas,*  likewise,  who  lived  above  four  hundred  years  after 
Tacitus,  affirms  that  he  collected  his  information,  not  from 
writings,  of  which  there  were  none,  but  from  foreign  report. 
Germany  was  the  last  of  all  these  countries,  where  letters  were 
cultivated,  and  there,  when  they  had  nothing  which  they  could 
produce  from  ancient  records  as  true,  they,  with  their  usual 
ingenuousness,  refrained  from  supplying  the  deficiency  by. 
fable.  I,  therefore,  think  it  is  but  fair,  that  those  who  assert 
they  bring  the  origin  of  the  Britons  from  ancient  annals, 
should  inform  us  who  first  discovered  these  annals,  where 
they  have  been  so  long  hid,  and  by  what  means  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  through  so  many  ages,  uncorrupted, 

II.  In  this  dilemma,  some  have  recourse  to  the  bards  and 
setiachies,  as  the  preservers  of  the  ancient  records,  which  is 
truly  ridiculous.  But  this  will  be  better  understood  when  I 
explain  who  they  were,  on  whose  fidelity  it  is  proposed  to 
rely,  in  affairs  so  obscure,  and  so  much  anterior  to  all  record. 
First  then,  the  Bards.  It  is  clearly  stated,  by  both  Strabo, 
and  Ammian,  what  they  were,  anciently,  and  in  their  day ; 
but  Lucan  has  more  briefly,  and  distinctly  enough  for  the 
present  purpose,  informed  us  in  the  following  verses, 

*  Gildas,  the  first  British  writer,  was  bom  in  Wales,  520,  wrote  his  His- 
tory, A.  D.  560.    He  is  the  only  British  author  of  the  sixth  century,  whose 
ii^orks  are  printed,  and  the  chief  authority  for  the  times  in  which  he  wrote. 
VOL.  I.  I  3 
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Vos  quoqtie,  qui  fortes  amnuu,  beUoque  peremptas^ 
LaucUbtts  ki  longum  vates  deinittitis  »vub]» 
Phirima  securi  fudistis  carmiBa  Bardi. 

-The  brave  who  fall  in  war,  ye  Poets,  praise 
In  strains  that  shall  descend  to  distant  times. 
And  spread  their  fame,  ye  Bards,  in  many  songs. 

But  tfae  very  oldest  of  them  were  entirely  ignorant  of  letters, 
and  liave  left  no  permanent  memorial  of  ancient  affairs  behind 
them.  .  Kext  come  the  Senachies,  *  another  description  of 
minstrels,  who  were  retained  by  the  chiefs  of  ancient  families, 
and,  likewise,  often  by  other  men  of  property,  who  recited 
from  memory  the  genealogies  of  their  patrons.     But  these, 
too,  were  wholly  destitute  of  leafning,  and,  besides,  what  re- 
liance could  be  placed  on  men  whose  expectations  and  sub- 
sistence depended  on  adulation ;  and,  even  had  their  veracity 
been  undoubted,  all  they  told,  must  have  been  but  of  little 
service  to  the  historian.      Let  us  only  recollect  how  ofien 
ancient  writers  are. found  in  error,  how  often  they  hesitate, 
doubt,  and  fluctuate;  how  often  they  not  only  differ  with  one 
another,  but  how  often  they  do  not  even  agree  with  them- 
selves.     Now,  if  such  things  happen  to  those  who   apply 
themselves  with  great  labour  to  the  study  of  truth,  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  others,  who  without  the  assistance  of  letters,  by 
which  the  mistakes  of  the  rash  may  be  rectified,  or  the  false- 
hoods of  'the  interested  detected,  trust  entirely  to  memory  ? 
without  even  taking  into  consideration  the  liability  of  that 
faculty  to  be  impaired  by  disuse,  debilitated  by  age,  or  wholly 
destroyed  by  disease.     If  to  this  be  added,  as  it  of)«n  must, 
the  desire  to  praise  a  patron,  or  perhaps  a  love  of  contradic- 
tion, or  the  influence  of  atiger,  cw  hatred,  car  envy,  which 

*  Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Western  Isles,  describes  the  Senachies  of 
his  day,  thus :  **  I  mqst  not  omit  to  relate  their  way  of  i>tudy,  which  b  very 
singiriar;  they  shut  their  doors  and  windows  for  a  day's  time,  and  lie  on  their 
backs,  with  a  stone  upon  their  belly,  and  plaids  about  their  heads,  and  their 
eyes  being  covered,  they  pnrap  their  brains  for  rhetorical  eulogium  or  pane- 
gyriu"  Dr.  Johnson  complained,  that  during  his  visit  he  could  obtain  no 
accurate  account  from  the  Islanders,  of  the  proper  avocation  of  the  Senachies. 
Boswdl's  Toor. 
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usually  perrert  the  judgment)  who  would  renture  to  affirm  upcn 
their  testimony,  either  what  is  true  or  what  is  false,  or  seek 
for  certainty  among  such  uncertain  authorities.  Wherefore^ 
in  such  a  taciturnity  of  the  ancient  writers  upon  subjects  of 
antiquity,  and  such  an  ignorance  often  even  of  contemporan* 
eous  transactions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  cer- 
tainty, I  think  it  more  modest  to  preserve  a  decorous  silence, 
than  by  inventing  falsehood,  to  treat  the  opinion  of  others 
with  contempt.  Among  all  the  British  nations,  so  great  was 
the  want  of  writers,  that,  before  the  invasion  by  the  Romans, 
every  thing  was  enveloped  in  the  thickest  darkness,  and 
buried  in  impenetrable  gloom;*  even  the  transactions  of  die 
Romans,  we  can  only  collect  from  Greek  and  Latin  writings ; 
and,  as  to  what  happened  before  their  arrival,  their  conjectures 
are  more  worthy  of  credit  than  our  own  romances,  for  the 
tales  our  writers  have  written,  each  respecting  the  origin  of 
his  own  particular  nation,  are  so  absurd  that  I  should  never 
have  thought  of  attempting  to  refute  them,  had  there  not  been 
some,  who,  treating  these  fables  seriously,  delighted  in  orna». 
menting  themselves  with  borrowed  plumes. 

III.  The  discordance  of  more  recent  writers  is  another,  and 
not  the  least  pf  our  difficulties  in  this  inquiry,  for  they  differ 
so  much  among  themselves,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which 
to  follow ;  indeed,  sudh  is  the  foUy  df  almost  the  whole, 
that  it  appears  to  be  about  nearly  the  best  method  to  reject 
them  altogether.     Yet,  on  this  obscure  subject,  I  am  not  so 

*  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  Buchanan  is  at  issue  with  aH  the  unti* 
qdaries,  who  ever  wrote,  or  may  write  upon  the  subject  of  British  Antiquities. 
He  appeals  to  the  only  allowed  authorities,  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ; 
and  the  diird  Book  conusts  entirely-  of  the  passages  upon  which  he  founds  his 
afgument.  The  aboriginal  Gaels  of-Pinkerton,  he  had  npt  heard  of;  the 
Cirobri,  he  knew  ss  a  Celtic  tribe ;  the  Gauk  be  knew  were  Celts,  and  Csssar 
had  told  bim  the  Belgse  were  Gauls.  The  Irish,  he  knew  were  Gauls ;  and 
the  Silurea,  who  bore  the  same  characteristic  marks,  Tacitus  informed  him, 
had  come  from  Spain ;  his  conclusions,  in  the  then  state  of  learning,  were 
therefore  legitimate ;  and  if  later  discoveries  have  rendered  them  in  any  degree 
dubious,  the  fSnilt  hiy  not  with  Bachanao,  whose  ingenuity,  learning,  and 
research,  were  universally  admitted  and  applauded,  inaiearned  9ge,  by  men 
themselves  learned,  and  who  were^fiilly  «bl9  to  appreoiat^  both  the  worth  and 
the  labour  of  his  performance. 
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much  surprised  at  the  silence  of  the  ancients,  or  even  the 
discordant  fables  of  the  more  recent  writers,  as  I  am  aston- 
ished at  the  impudent  agreement  of  a  few,  who,  respecting 
these  times,  when  every  thing  was  doubtful  and  uncertain, 
pronounce  with  sach  confident  assurance,  that  they  seem 
rather  intent  upon  amusing  the  credulous,  than  upon  adhering 
to  fidelity  in  their  narration. 

In  these  early  times,  when  the  Britons,  like  many  other 
nations,  rarely  applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  all  their 
riches  consisted  in  flocks,  there  existed  little  or  no  individual 
property.  Miserably  poor,  they  easily  changed  their  places 
of  residence,  «ith^r  expelled  by  others  more  powerfiil  than 
themselves,  or  themselves  expelling  those  who  were  weaker,  or 
seeking  out  richer  pastures  in  the  vast  and  uncultivated  wilder- 
nesses. And  the  names  of  places  were  very  easily  changed  with 
new  lords.  Much  difficulty,  too,  has  arisen  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  powerful,  who,  to  perpetuate  their  remembrance 
to  posterity,  have  given  their  own  names  to  nations,  provinces^ 
and  towns.  In  Spain,  almost  every  city  had  two  names,  and 
their  inhabitants  the  same;  with  the  inhabitants,  the  names  of 
cities,  and  countries  were  often  changed,  and,  not  to  mention 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  a  long  list  beside,  did  not 

Seepius  et  nomen  posuit  Saturnia  tellus  ? 
The  land  of  Saturn*  often  change  her  name  ? 

It  has  happened,  too,  that  the  same  nation,  residing  in  the 
same  country,  has  not  always  received  the  same  appellation. 
Thus,  what  die  Romans  called  Hispania,  the  Greeks,  Iberia, 
the  Poets,  Hesperia,  is,  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistles;, 
and  by  Theodoret,t  and  Sozomenus,|  in  their  histories,  called 
Spania,  Spain.  The  name  of  Greeks,  so  celebrated  by  the 
Latins,  and  all  other  European  nations,  is  but  an  obscure 

*  Italy, 
f  Theodoret,  one  of  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  Chriatian  church,  was 
bishop  of  St  Cyricus  in  Syria,  in  the  fourth  century.    He  wrote  an  Eccles- 
iastical History,  and  several  other  woiiLs. 

%  Sozomenns,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth  century.    He  was  a 
lawyer,  and  practised  as  a  pleader,  at  Constantinople. 
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name  among  themselves.*  The  Hebrews  and  the  Arabians, 
preserve  the  ancient  names  of  almost  all  the  nations,  none  of 
which  were  ever  heard  of,  even  by  report,  among  any  other 
people.  Scots  and  English,  the  common  names  of  theBritions 
at  present,  were  perfectly  miknown  to  the  ancient  Scots  and 
Britons ;  for  they  called  the  one  Albins,  and  the  other  Saxons. 
Wherefore,  it  need  not  appear  wonderful,  if,  amid  such 
changes  in  human  afiairs,  there  should  not  always  be  found^ 
a  perfect  agreement  about  the  names  of  men  and  places, 
among  writers  bom  in  diflferent  ages,  in  lands  far  distant 
from  each  other,  and  dissimilar,  likewise,  in  their  language 
and  manners.  But,  while  these  things  throw  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  our  researches  into  the  origin  of  nations,  the 
distorted  ambition  of  some  modem  writers,  has  involved  all 
in  the  most  impenetrable  obscurity ;  for,  while  each  endeav- 
ours to  deduce  the  origin  of  his  nation  from  a  high  antiquity, 
and  foolishly  strives  to  ennoble  it  by  unfounded  inventions, 
they  only,  by  the  wild  license  of  their  fables,  darken  what  they 
attempt  to  explain.  And  if  at  any  time  they  accidentally 
speak  truth,  their  ridiculous  falsehoods  have  destroyed  their 
credibility,  and  all  their  assertions  are  treated  with  contempt 
IV.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  shall  begin  with  the  most  ancient 
nation,  so  likewise  with  the  most  impudent  falsehood.  The 
forgers  of  a  new  history  of  Britain,  having  interpolated  the 
fable  of  the  Danaides,  pretend  that  a  certain  king  of  Syria, 
Dioclesian,  had  thirty-three  daughters  by  his  wife  Labana, 
who  having  killed  all  their  husbands  on  the  night  of  their 
nuptials,  and  being  put  by  their  father  into  a  ship  without  a 
helm,  and  without  an  oar,  arrived  at  Britain,  then  a  desert ; 
and  there  alone,  in  this  cold  region,  where  the  spontaneous 
fruit  was  but  scanty,  they  not  only  lived,  but  from  the  em- 
braces of  evil  demons,  produced  giants,  the  race  of  whom 
continued  to  exist,  until  the  coming  of  Brutus.  The  island, 
they  say,  was  called  Albion,  from  Albin.  Brutus,  they  allege', 
was  the  great  grandson  of  iEneas  the  Trojan,  and  the  son  of 
^neas  Silvius.  This  Brutus  having  unwittingly  killed  his 
father  by  a  random  blow,  truly  an  unhappy  and  lamentable 

*  The  Greeks  call  themselyes  Helenei>  not  Grecs. 
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accident,  yet,  being  done  without  intention,  hh  was  not  put  to 
death,  but  sent  or  allowed  to  go  into  banishment.  This  par- 
ricide, after  having  c<Hisulted  the  oracle  of  Diana,  wandered 
for  twelve  years,  exposed  to  every  variety  of  fortune,  when  he 
is  said  to  have  landed  in  Britain,  accompanied  by  a  great 
number  of  followers,  and,  having  subdued  the  immense  pow^r 
of  the  giants  in  many  battles,  obtained  at  last  the  empire  of 
the  whole  island*  From  him  descended  three  sons,  Locrinus, 
Albanactus,  and  Cambrus,  who  divided  the  country  among 
them.  From' Albanactus,  descended  the  Albanes,  afterwards 
the  Scots ;  from  Cambrus  the  Cambrians,  who  now  possess 
Wales.  These  held  their  kingdoms  each  in  i^ubordination  to 
Locrinus^  who  possessed  the  supreme  authority,  and  who, 
being  chief  of  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  gave  the  name  Leogria, 
to  his  own  portion  of  the  island.  Later  writers  add,  in  order 
to  extend  this  fabulous  empire,  that  Locrinus  was  succeeded 
by  his  daughter  Vendolina,  and  Yendolina  by  Madanus,  and 
Madanus  by  Menpricus,  after  whom  came  Ebrancus,  who 
&om  twenty  wives,  begot  as  many  sods.  Of  these,  nineteen 
emigrated  to  Germany,  and  aided  by  the  forces  of  their  rela- 
tion, Albiud  Silvius,  .conquered  that  country;  From  thesei 
brothers,  Genriany  is  alleged  to  have  received  its  name.* 

V.  Such  is  the  account  the  anqieht  Britons,  and  after  them, 
some  of  the  English  historians  give  of  the  'first  inhabitants  of 
Britain.  It  is  impossible  to  help  wondering  what  could  be  the 
intention  of  the  inventors  of  this  story,  who,  when  they  could 
so  easily,  and  not  invidiously,  have  imitated  the  Athenians, 
Arcadians,  and  other  illustrious  nations,  and  called  themselves 
the  original  natives  of  the  soil,  nor  needed  they  have  thought  an 
origin  disgraceful,  which  the  noblest,  and  wisest  states  of  the 
world,  esteemed  their  glory,  and,  especially,  when  that  assertion 
could  not  have  been  refuted  from  ancient  writers,  and  would 
have  had  no  ignoble  defenders,  who,  in  a  case  like  this,  chose 
rather  to  assume  as  ancestoi's,  the  refuse  of  all  beings,  the 
very  detail  of  whose  story  rendered  it  suppositious  even  to 
the  illiterate,  and*  for  whose  existence,  they  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  hint  from  the  writers  of  antiquity.     But  seeing 

*  Germahiis,  a  Latin  word,  signifying  come  of  the  tome  stock. 
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that  did  not  please  them,  when  they  were  free,  as  the  Poet 
observed, 

From  any  Mictent  parefaneat  that  tiiey  cfaoM 
To  have  dained  hoaeBt  men  as  aaceston. 

I  confess  I  am  astonished  what  could  possibly  have  induced 
them  to  prefer,  above  all  others,  wretches,  of  whom  their 
posterity  must  always  be  ashamed.  What  wondrous  folly, 
16  it  to  esteem  nothing  honourable,  or  illustrious,  but  what 
is  connected  with  some  amazing  villany  or  crime !  yet  there 
are  some  m^i,  who  do  impose  such  absurdities  upon  the 
ignorant.  I  pardon  the  ingenious  Joannus  Annius,  *  for  we 
must  grant  a  liberty  to  poets  when  they  endeavour  to  embel- 
lishy  with  fictitious  ornaments,  the  origin,  either  of  families, 
or  of  nations ;  but  to  those  who  profess  to  write  true  history, 
I  do  not  think  it  proper  to  allow  the  same  privilege. 

Ti.  To  return,  however,  to  the  story,  what  can  be  more 
unworthy  of  credit,  than  that  a  few  girls,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  any  man,  should  guide  their  vessel  through  the  wide 
ocean,  from  Sjrria,  to  a  desert  island  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  world ;  a  voyage,  which  even  at  this  day,  would  be 
formidable  to  experienced  sailors*  in  a  stout,  well  furnished 
vessel,  notwithstanding  our  superior  skill  in  navigation?  That 
they  should  live  there  without  either  corn  or  fruit ;  and  that 
ladies,  the  daughters  of  a  king,  should  not  only  live  in  this 
cold  climate,  without  food,  but  that  they  should  bring  forth 
giants,  and  lest  they  should  not  be  provided  with  husbands 
worthy  of  their  rank,  that  they  should  be  embraced  by  devils ! 
But  Dioclestan,  when  did  he  exist?  in  what  part  of  Syria  did 
he  reign?  why  does  no  writer  mention  him?  especially,  as 
the  affidrs  of  no  nation  are  more  minutely  recorded  than  those 
of  Sjrria.  Whence  did  he  receive  the  name  of  Dioclesian  ?  a 
name  which  originated,  a  thousand  years  after  him,  among 
the  Barbarians,  and  from  the  Greek  came  to  be  declined 
after  the  Latin  form  of  speech. 

*  Joaniiiu  Annius  was  a  British  poet  of  considerable  reputation,  be  flour- 
ished, about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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vit.  Then  next  comes  a  noble  assassin,  Brutus,  a  parricide, 
that  he  might  not  in  this  be  inferior  to  Romulus.  But  this 
Brutus,  whoever  he  was,  whom  the  Britons  claim  as  the 
author  of  their  name  and  nation,  with  what  forces — by  means 
of  what  common  language — did  he,  especially  in  such  times, 
succeed,  where  the  Roman  arms  in  the  most  flourishing  state 
of  the  republic,  after  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  subdued, 
could  scarcely  penetrate.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  mention 
how  insignificant  the  states  of  Italy  were  before  Rome  was 
built,  and  how  averse  the  natives  were  to  long  journies. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether  he  came  by  sea  or 
land,  for  till  that  time,  the  Alps  had  been  passed  only  by 
Hercules,  and  the  innate  ferocity  of  the  Gauls  rendered  them 
opposed  to  all  intercburse  with  strangers ;  and  it  was  not  till 
a  late  period,  and  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their 
prosperity,  that  the  Carthaginians^  or  the  Greek  Marseillians, 
dared  to  venture  into  the  ocean;  and  then,  their  voyages  were 
undertaken  not  for  conquest,  but  discovery.  Nor  is  it  credible, 
that  the  Alban  shepherds,  a  semi-rustic  kind  of  men,  would 
undertake  so  bold  an  enterprise.  Besides,  nobody  acquainted 
with  Latin  literature  can  be  ignorant  that  the  name  of  Brutus 
first  began  to  be  celebrated  under  Tarquin  the  last,  surnamed  • 
the  Proud,  five  hundred  years  after  the  fictitious  Brutus, 
when  Lucius  Junius,  a  nobleman,  in  order  to  escape  the  cruelty 
of  the  king,  disguised  himself^  and  by  a  pretended  folly,  pro- 
cured for  himself  the  nem  surname  of  Brutus,  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity. 

viii.  The  Monk  himself,  however,  the  inventor,  and  pro- 
pagator of  this  British  fable,  seems  to  have  perceived  the 
absurdity  of  his  romance,  but  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to 
meet  all  objections  by  a  species  of  religion,  and  wished  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  adventurers  obeyed  an  oracle  of 
Diana.  I  will  not  here  scrutinize  too  minutely,  why  this 
oracle  of  Diana  was  kept  a  secret  fi'om  posterity,  when  the 
Saturnian,  and  Sibyllean  oracles,  and  the  Prcenestine  lots 
were  so  celebrated?  This  only  I  will  inquire,  in  what  language 
did  Diana  give  her  answer?  If  I  am  told  in  Latin,  I  will  then 
ask  how  Brutus  could  understand  a  language  which  was  not 
in  existence,  till  about  nine  hundred  years  after  he  was  born? 
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For,  when  Horace,  who  was  certainly  a  learned  man,  ingenu- 
ously confesses  that  he  did  not  understand  the  Saliian  verses, 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius,  how  could  Brutus, 
who  was  dead  so  many  years  before  the  Salii  were  instituted, 
understand  verses  composed  long  after  the  age  of  Horace,  as 
their  structure  and  style  bear  evidence.  Likewise,  how  could 
the  posterity  of  Brutus,  so  completely  forget  the  Latin  tongue, 
that  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  it  remains  among  them  ?  and 
whence  came  the  language  they  now  use  ?  For  if  a  British 
language  was  then  spoken  in  Italy,  by  both  gods  and  men, 
certainly  it  is  not  that  British  which  is  now  in  use,  for  it  is 
so  compounded  of  the  tongues  of  the  neighbouring  people,  that 
a  number  of  nations  may,  at  first  sight,  recognize  in  it  their 
own  words.  But  if  it  be  affirmed,  that  the  ancient  Latins 
spoke  British,  whence  did  this  monk  receive  the  ancient  oracle, 
spoken  two  thousand  years  before  ?  But  why  pursue  these 
things  so  minutely,  when  it  is  apparent  from  so  many  other 
arguments,  that  the  same  monk  fabricated  a  history,  which 
never  had  a  foundation ;  begat  a  Brutus,  who  never  existed ; 
and  invented  an  oracle  of  Diana,  that  ne\%r  was  uttered, 
I  shall  produce  the  verses  themselves,  which  sufficiently 
expose  the  ill  constructed  imposture, 

Brutus  Consulit. 

Diva,  potens  nemorum,  terror  silvestribus  apris, 

Cui  licet  anfractus  ire  per  sethereos, 
Infernasqne  domos :  terrestria  jura  resolve, 

£t  die,  quas  terras  nos  habitare  veils. 
Die  certain  sedem,  qua  te  veneremur  in  aevum^ 

Qua  tibi  virgineis  templa  dicabo  choris.  ^ 

Brutus*  Address  to  the  Oracle. 

Goddess  of  groves,  and  of  the  dtase, 
'Tis  thine  ethereal  fields  to  trace. 
Or  hell's  domains.    Oh  let  some  spell, 
Our  future  habitations  tell, 
Some  stable  seat  of  empire,  where 
To  latest  ages  may  appear. 
The  altars  we  shall  duly  raise. 
For  virgin  choirs  to  hymn  thy  praise. 
VOL.  I.  K  3 
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*        • 

Diana  answers  in  thcsatne  kind  of  verse,  evidently  Baantifactiired 
by  the  same  poet,  Hot  in  dark,  anfibigabHS, -or  pei^teiced  tenns, 
bitt  in  plaTn,  perspicuous  langtMige,  such  as  sfee  never  would 
have  employed,  shepromises  Wmtbe  empireof  the «wfeote  easrth. 

Diana  Ruspondit* 

Brute,  8ub  occasum  soHs  trans  Ga]]ica  rsgnti. 

Insula  in  oceeno  est,  undique  dausa  -man. 
Insula  in  oceano  est,  babitata  gigantibus  olim, 

Nunc  deserta  quidem,  gentibus  apta  tuis. 
Hanc  pete,  namque  tibi  sedes  erat  ilia  perennis, 

Haec  fiet  natis  altera  Troja  tuis ; 
Hie  de  prole  tua  reges  nascentur,  et  ipsis 

Totius  terrse  siibditus  orbis  erit. 

The  Oracle's  Reply. 

Where  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  main, 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  Gallia's  reign, 
An  island  stands-— on  every  side 
Girt  by  the  ocean's  swelling  tide. 
Where  giants  dwelt  in  olden  time, 
But  now  it  b  a  desert  dime. 
Brutus !  that  country  is  thine  own. 
Seek  it— -establish  -there  a  throne. 
Where  thy  late  offspring  shall  enjoy 
Another  home — a  second  Troy. 
Thence  far  extend  their  royal  sway^. 
And  bid  a  prostrate  world  obey. 

From  these  versus  compared  with  the  history,  I  think,  the 
rest  of  the  forgery  may  eaaly  be  discovered,  and  that  palpa- 
bly, for  besides  the  folly  of  the  promises  on  both  -sides,  the 
verses  say  that  the  island  was  not  at  that  time  inhabited,  but 
that  it  had  formerly  been  inhabited,  and  had  then  become  a 
desert.  Now  where  were  the  portentous  Gogmagog,  and 
Tintagol,  and  the  other  more  monstrous  names,  oonjured  up, 
shall  I  say,  for  terror,  or  deiisicm?  and  where  the  redoubtable 
combats  of  Corinaeus,  and  the  other  associates  of  Brutus,  nott 
with  earth-begotten,  but  devil-begotten  giants  ? 

IX.  So  much  for  the  account  these  authors  give  us  of 
Brutus  and  his  oracle ;  yet,  notwithstanding  these  enormous 
falsehoods,  their  posterity  neither  repent,  nor  are  ashamed  of 
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fHkesa ,  for  only  a  tew  years  agOf  a  writor  c^  ni, 
among  them,  impudently  pretoided  that  the  T]\ 
British  (   The  shamdess  effirootery  of  which  asi^rti^ 
and  Di(»iysius  HaLicamassus,  directly  refute,  the  fir^  ^ 

gives  Greek  names  to  all  the  Trojans,  and  the  ot!L..^^lix  a 
long  and  serious  disputation,  contends  that  the  Trojans  were 
originally  descended  from  the  Greeks.  But  I  have  done«  I 
pass  by  that  puzzle,  how  Brutus,  who  came  to  Britain  with 
no  great  train,  could  establish  three  kingdoms  in  less  than 
twenty  years;  and  how  they,  the  whole  of  whom,  on  their  first 
arrival,  would  scarcely  have  filled  one  sn^  ccdony,  could  in 
so  brief  a  period,  overspread  the  largest  island  in  the  worlds 
not  only  with  villages,  or  cities,  but  with  three  powerful,  and 
extensive  kingdoms ;  and  who,  in  a  short  time  after  became 
so  numerous,  that  Britfun,  it  seems,  could  not  contain 
them,  for  passing  over  to  the  extensive  plains  of  Germanyi^ 
they  took  possession  of  them,  and  having  conquered  the 
inhabitants,  forced  them  to  assume  a  new  name,  not  in  th^ 
British,  but  Latin  language,  and  thus,  from  these  nineteeii 
Brothers,  who  were  not  Germiini,  [that  is/idl  brothers,] — ^for 
they  had  each  different  motber<s, — ^be  called  Germans.  Thi^ 
fiction,  so  absurd  in  every  part,  I  have  not  stopped  to  confute^ 
but  leave  it  to  the  Germans,  for  their  amusement. 

X.  Having  thus  in  general  noticed  the  fables  of  the  Britons, 
I  must  observe  that  their  object  is  but  very  flimsily  con- 
cealed. The  monstrous  fable  of  demons  embracing  virgins, 
seems  to  me,  intended  to  show  that  their  Brutus  was  either 
allied  with  the  two  greatest  neighbouring  nations  by  blopd, 
or,  that  he  could  vie  with  them  in  the  nobility  of  his 
descent;— fi>r  both  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  according  tq 
Caesar  and  Tacitus,  deduced  their  origin  from  the  devil. 
A  similar  reason  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fiction 
about  Brutus,  for  ^en  tlie  Buthrotii  in  Epirus,  several 
people  in  Sicily,  th^  Romans,  Campanians,  and  Sulmonese  in 
It^y,  the  Arverni,  Aedui,  Sequani,  and  lastly,  the  Franks  in 
Gaul,  celebrated,  I  know  not  what  Trojans  as  their  founders, 
the  British  historians  thought  it  would  confer  more  distin-^ 
guished  nobility  on  their  nation,  if  they  could  discover  its 
origin  in  the  recesses  of  antiquity,  and  especially  among  the 
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Trojans;  either  on  account  of  the  renown  of  a  city  celebrated  ift 
the  literature  of  the  whole  world,  or  on  account  of  its  alliance 
with  so  many  nations,  said  to  have  arisen,  as  it  were,  from 
its  shipwreck.     Nor  did  they  think  that  a  very  arrogant  lie, 
if,  when  they  communicated  nobility  to  so  many  nations,  fchey 
took  a  share  of  the  honour  to  themselves.     Hence,  arose^  I 
imagine,  the  romance  of  Brutus,  and  others  still  older,  not 
less  foolishly  believed,  than  impudently  contrived.     It  may 
perhaps  be  sufficient  in  order  to  prove  the  &lsehood  of  all 
these  stories,  to  mention,  that  they  were  quite  unknown  to 
ancient  writers,  and  durst  not  be  published  while  literature 
flourished,  but  were  the  productions  of  ignorant,  unlearned 
men,  during  the  dark  ages,  when  letters  were  almost  extinct, 
and  were  received  by  the  stupid  and  the  credulous,  who  were^ 
hot  capable  of  detecting  the  fraud.     It  is  a  common  custom 
with  impostors,  who  are  less  anxious  about  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  by  the  public  from  a  true  history,  than  about  the 
emolument  they  themselves  may  reap  from  adulation,  that 
when  they  appear  most  vehemently  to  praise,  they  most  cer- 
tainly expose  to  ridicule ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  those,  who, 
in  order  to  exalt  the  nobility  of  their  origin,  and  render  it 
more  splendidly  illustrious,  deduce  it  from  the  vilest  dregs  of 
mankind — a  nobility,  of  which,  however  the  weak  and  the 
credulous  may  admire  the  splendour,  none  of  their  neighbours 
will  feel  disposed  to  envy  them  the  possession. 

XI.  The  writers  of  Scottish  history  have  given  to  their 
countrymen,  what  appeared  to  them  a  more  creditable  origin,  ^ 
but  not  less  fabulous  than  th^  nobility  of  the  Britons,  for  they 
have  adopted  ancestors,  not  indeed  from  Trojan  refugees,  but 
from  the  Grecian  heroes  who  overturned  Troy.  In  the  early 
ages,  two  nations  of  the  Greeks,  they  tell  us,  were  particularly 
celebrated — th.e  Dorians,  and  the  lonians.  The  chief  of  the 
Dorians,  were  the  Argives,  and  of  the  lonians,  the  Athenians. 
The  Scots  make  a  chief  named  Gathelus,  the  founder  of  their 
nation,  but  whether  they  chose  a  son  of  Argus,  or  Cecrops, 
they  have  left  uncertain.  That  they  may  not,  however,  yield 
the  precedence  in  that  particular  point  of  honour  to  the  Ro- 
mans, they  have  given  him  a  stout  band  of  robbers,  with  whom 
having  marched  into  Egypt,  he  is  said  to  have  performed 
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inany  illustrious  actions,  and  to  have  been  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces,  after  the  departure  of  Moses.  Then 
with  his  wife  Scota,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  having 
circumnavigated  all  the  coast  of  Europe,  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  travelled  over  many  countries,  in  that 
age  desert,  or  but  thinly,  and  in  very  few  places  inhabited, 
such  as  were  Greece,  Italy,  Oaul,  the  whole  coast  of  Africa,  not 
to  mention  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  some  authors 
set  him  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iberus.  Leaving  that 
country,  however,  where  he  could  not  subsist,  they  hand  him 
over  to  Galicia,  a  land  still  more  barren.  Others — he  being  the 
first  mortal  1  suppose,  who  ever  dared  venture  with  a  fleet  into 
the  ocean — have  landed  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Douro, 
and  in  that  celebrated  place,  they  make  him'build  a  town,  now 
called,  after  his  name,  Portus  Gatheli,  whence  the  whole  coun- 
try, which,  from  Lusus,  and  Lusa,  the  children  of  Bacchus, 
had  for  a  long  time  been  called  Lusitania,  began  to  be  styled 
Portugal.  Forced,  however,  at  length,  thence  to  fly  to  Galicia, 
he  founded  there  Brigantium,  now  Compostella.  Bracaray  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Munda,  was  also  built  by  him. 

XII.  These  are  the  fabulous  accounts  the  Scots  have  given 
of  the  origin  of  their  nation,  in  contriving  which,  their  care- 
lessness is  sufficiently  apparent,  from  their  not  having  given 
even  a  Greek  name,  to  their  Grecian  Gathelus,  a  being  never 
heard  of  among  the  Greek  writers;  from  their  giving  a 
Latin,  rather  than  a  Greek  name  to  the  port  which  he  built, 
in  an  age  when  scarcely  one  of  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  place  as  Latium*  itself;  and  from  their  doubting 
whether  he  were  the  son  of  Argus,  or  Cecrops,  when  Argus 
flourished  almost  a  hundred  years  before  Cecrops.  Then  it 
is  somewhat  marvellous,  that  he  who,  among  the  wisest  of  men, 
excelled  so  much  in  prudence,  as  to  hold  the  place  next  to  the 
king,  in  the  room  of  Moses,  after  his  flight,  and  though  a 
stranger,  to  be  honoured  with  royal  nuptials;  that  he,  leaving 
the  most  fertile  country  in  the  whole  world,  passing  on  his 
right  hand,  and  his  left,  the  lands  of  both  continents,  numer- 
ous islands  fruitful  in  corn,  and  many  of  them  delightful  in 
temperature,  Crete,  Sicily,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  all  in  that  age, 
rather  possessed  than  cultivated  by  their  rude  inhabitants. 
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should  launch  iota  the  ocean,  terrible,  evea  in  name,  to  moa 
unacquainted  with  navigation,  on  purpose  to  build  the  city  of 
Portttgal,^  or  Portum  Getheli«  on  the  Douro„  of  which  city, 
the  Bame.  was  xftever  discovered^  till  after  the  conquest  of 
Lusitania  by  the  Saracens;  and  that  he  should  build  Bracara 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Munda,  though  a  l^irge  tract  of 
country,  and  two  celebrated  riversji  the  Douro  and  the  Vaca, 
intervene  between  Bracara  and  Munda,  and  Bracara  itself  be 
not  a  maritime  town.  But  besides  all  this,  it  may  be  asked 
how  did  it  happen  that  Gathelus,  a  Greek,  bom  in  a  celcr 
brated  country,  illustrious  for  deeds  of  arms,  when  he  left 
that  country  fired  with  the  ambition  of  handing  down  his 
name  to  posterity,  and  arrived  with,  a  large  retinue  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  earth,  where  all  was  barbarous  and  un- 
civilized, and  when  he  founded  cities,  how  did  it  happen  that 
he  not  only  did  not  give  them  his  own,  but  not  even  a  Greek 
appellation;  for  Portugal,  or,  as  they  prefer  it,  Portus  Gatheli, 
was  unknown  to  all  ancient  writers,  who  professedly  treat  a£ 
the  names  of  cities,  and  countries,  nor  did  it  begin  to  be  cele* 
brated,  tiU  within  these  last  four  hundred  years*  Nor  is  the 
coming  of  this  Gathelus  into  Spain,  less  suspicious  from  the 
silence  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  especially  whea 
the  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians,  Iberians,  and  Gauls,  and  the 
travels  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  into  Spain,  are  made  fre- 
quent and  illustriotts  mention  of  by  the  ancients.  But  I 
apprehend  our  fabulists  did  not  read  the  ancients,  otherwise^ 
when  they  thought  fit  to  bring  the  founder  of  their  nation, 
and  the  author  of  their  nobility,  from  Greece,  it  never  could 
have  happened  that  they  would  have  pitched  upon  an  unknown 
personage,  in  preference  to  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  who  are 
famous  in  the  records  of  every  country. 

XIII.  I  have  now  gone  over  all  that  our  writers  have  deliv- 
ered to  us  respecting  the  origin  of  the  nation ;  and  if  I  have 
given  more  attention  to  these  trifles,  than  they  seem  to  require, 
I  can  only  allege,  in  my  justification,  the  pertinacity  of  those 
who  combat  for  them,  as  for  a  Palladium  *  sent  down  from 

*  Palladium,  an  image  of  Pallas,  which  descended  from  heaven,  and  was 
kept  by  the  Trojans,  as  that  upon  the  preservation  of  which,  the  safety  of  their 
city  depended 
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heaven ;  and  if  their  obstinacy  be  adverted  to,  my  apology 
must  be  sustained.  Respecting  those  othet  nations,  who 
atrived  later,  and  fixed  then*  abode  in  these  islands,  the  Picts, 
Saxons,  Danes,  and^  Normans,  as  their  histories  contain  noth- 
ing absurd,  I  shall  speak  of  them  afterwards.  But  tfiese  two 
nations  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  appear  to  me  to  hav« 
sprung  from  the  Gauls,  *  and  I  shall  explain  why  I  think  so, 
after  I  have  shortly  adverted  to  the  ancient  institulaons  of  that 
people.  All  Oaul,  though  fertile  in  com,  is  well  known  'to 
have  tTeen,  and  is,  still  more  fruitful  in  men,  so  much  so,  that, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  among 
the  Ceks  alone,  wlio  possessed  but  the  third  part  of  Oanl, 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand.  TTierefore,  when  the 
land,  however  fertile,  came  to  be  incapable  of  supporting 
the  population,  and  the  country  groaned  under  a  crowd  of 
youth,  colonies  were  frequently  sent,  sometimes  by  public 
decrees,  and  sometimes  by  private  compact  into  all  the 
neighbouring  regions,  on  purpose  to  thin  the  mnltitudes  at 
home.  To  begin  with  Spain, — they  were  so  frecjuently  sent 
thither,  that  Ephorus,  f  according  to  Strabo,  extended  Ganl 
in  length  as  far  as  Cadiz ;  and  indeed  the  whole  north  side  of 
Spain,  both  by  the  names  of  the  people  and  the  places,  long 
bore  witness  to  their  Gallic  original.  The  first  we  meet  with, 
are  the  Celtiberi,  mentioned  by  Lucan,  Book  iv. 


-profugique  a  gente  vetuftta. 


Galloram,  Celue,  miscentes  nomen  Iberis. 


•forth  from  the  ancient  nation  of  the  Gauls^ 


The  Celts  their  names  with  the  Iberians  mix. 

*  BndliaiMa  uijdentands  Gaul,  in  the  extent  that  the  ancients  did,  tbatia^ 
as  eoinprehending  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  part  of  Ger- 
many, and,  fbllowtng  the  same  authority,  he  oonsidera  all  the  inhsbitant^  of 
these  countrieB,  as  Gaols,  whether  they  were  Cdts  or  Belgians ;  wid  their 
language  he  derived  from  one  common  or%in,  as  being  only  different  dialects 
of  the  same  tongue.  In  doing  so,  he  follows  the  positive  testimony  of  the 
ancient  writers. 

f  Ephorus,  an  hi&torian  of  Cumo,  in  JEolia,  S52  B.  C.  He  wrete  a  history 
of  all  the  transactions  between  the  Greeks  and  Barbarians  for  750  years, — 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  now  lost. 
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These  had  so  widely  extended  their  boundaries,  that  though 
they  inhabited  a  rugged  country,  and  not  otherwise  fertile, 
yet  M.  Marcellus  exacted  from  them  six  hundred  talents,  in 
name  of  tribute.  From  the  Celts,  *  or  Celtiberians,  likewise, 
the  Celtici,  surnamed  Boetici  by  Ptolemy,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Ana  sprung;  as  also  another  Celtici  in  Lusi- 
tania,  near  Ana;  and  if  we  may  credit  Pomponius  Mela, 
a  Spaniard,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  as  far  as  that 
promontory  which  is  called  Celticum,  or  Nerium,f  the  country 
is  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  are  distinguished  by  different 
surnames,  Grovii,  Prcesamarci,  Tamarici,  Nerii ;  and  besides, 
the  rest  of  the  Galicians  had  their  origin  from  the  Gauls,  as 
the  similarity  of  the  name  indicates.  On  the  other  side,  there 
went  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  the  Ligurians,  the  Libii,  Salasii, 
the  Insubres,  the  Cenomani,  the  Boii,  the  Cenones,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  some  ancient  writers,  the  Venetii.  What 
extensive  dominion  these  nations  obtained  in  Italy,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon,  as  nobody  in  the  least  versed  in 
history,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Neither  shall  I  inquire 
too  minutely  into  what  bands  of  Gauls  settled  in  Thrace,  or 
thence  passed  into  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards 
into  Bithynia,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Gallo-Grecians 
in  Asia,  these  inquiries  not  being  very  intimately  connected 
with  my  present  design. 


•  The  aborigines  of  Europe  were  known  by  the  general  name  of  Celts,  as 
the  aborigines  of  America  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  Indians.  The 
Greek  writers  applied  the  name  of  Celts  to  all  the  western  nations  indiscrim- 
inately, and  the  great  difficulty  now,  is  to  ascertain  to  whom  of  all  the  ancient 
tribes,  who  have  only  left  behind  them  the  vestiges  of  their  names,  and  but 
very  slight  traces  of  thdr  languages,  the  term  Celts,  ought  of  right,  to  belong ; 
for  all  writers  on  British  antiquities,  however  diiSerent  their  conclusions,  con- 
cur in  the  opinion  that  the  Celts  were  the  firtt  inhabitants  of  our  western, 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  Britain.  Buchanan's  theory  has  been  very  liber- 
ally abused  by  Pinkerton,  but  in  fact,  Pinkerton's  own  theory  is  not  essentially 
different,  and  Chalmers  coincides  in  the  most  material  points.  It  is  necessary 
to  observe,  however,  that  Buchanan  keeps  closely  to  the  plain,  simple  meaning 
of  the  ancient  authorities  that  he  quotes,  whild  the  other  authors,  controvert, 
twist,  and  turn  them,  as  suits  their  own  fancies. 

•f-  Cape  Finisterre. 
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XIV.   I  iiAstm  to   Germany,  and  concerning  the   Gallic 
colonies  there,  we  have  tlie  most  ample  authorities^C.  Julius 
Caesar,  and  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,     The  former,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries of  the  €hiUic  War,  informs  us  that  the  Gauls  were 
in  former  times,  esteemed  braver  than  the  Germans,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Tectosages  got  possession  of  the  most  fertile  part 
of  Germany,  about  the  Hercynian  forest ;  and  the  Bohemians, 
as  the  other  affirmeth,  hf  their  very  name  tell  us,  that  their 
ancestors  wpre  the  Boii ;  and  nearer  their  own  country,  the 
Helvetii  sometime  dwelt,  between  the  rivers  Maine  and  the 
Rhine.     Beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Decumati  were  of  Gallic 
original,  and  the  Gothini  ^  upon  the  Danube,  whom  Claudiaa 
calls   Oothuni,   Arrian,t  in  his  life  of  Alexander,   GetinI, 
flavins  Vopiscus,  %  in  the  life  of  Probus,  Gautunni.     But 
Claudius  reckons  did  Gothuni  among  the  Getee,  and  Ste>- 
phanus  thinks   that  those  were  Getse,  who  are  called  by 
Arrian,  Getini ;  unless  perhaps  the  Getae  were  no  other  peo^ 
pie  than  the  Qauls  themselves,  seeing  it  is  certain  that  many 
Gallic  nadons  went  into  Thrace,  and  even  settled  in  the  same 

*  Gothini — ^the  Goths  of  the  modems,  the  Gets,  or  Getes  of  the  ancients, 
the  same  people,  Mr.  Pinkerton  thinks,  as  the  Scythians.  In  bis  Dissertation, 
fae  txaces  diek  progresa  from  Madem  Peiiia,  upward,  orer  the  riy^r  Araxes 
-  in  Armenia,  and  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  into  little,  or  ancient  Scythia,  on 
the  Euxine.  Thence  they  spread,  he  supposes,  into  Thrace,  Greece,  lilyri- 
cum,  Dacia,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  From  Scandinavia,  they  proceeded 
to  Scodand,  Jutland,  and  the  Danish  Isles.  From  Germany,  to  Gaul,  and 
Spun,  and  Itely.  This  inverts  the  order  of  Buchaaan,  who  affirms  the  col* 
amm  wient  from  Gaol  to  Germeo^,  Spiun,  and  Italy,  and  he  does  so  upon  th^ 
authoi^ty  of  (Caesar,  and  the  other  ancient  writers,  whom  he  quotes,  who  wrote 
before  the  languages  of  Europe  had  been  changed  by  the  new  swarms  from 
thd  north,  that  overturned  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled  in  the  haIf-depop« 
ulated  provinces,  and  who  derived  their  information  immediately  from  the 
Ganls,  and  their  colonies.  But  both  statements  establish  the  same  material 
point— the  identity  of  the  Ganls,  with  numerous  tribes  scattered  over  exten« 
nye^  am}  4utaat  countfies,  and  f^^^^us  affirms  that  the  Godiuni  spoke  the 
language  of  the  Gauls,  a  most  important  fiict  in  favour  of  Buchanan's  argu- 
ment, of  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  elude  the  force. 

f  Arrian,  a  historian  who  flourished  under  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  the 
Antonines,  bom  at  Nicomedia,  in  Bithynia. 

X  Vopbcns  lived  under  Dioclesian,  his  life  of  Probus  is  la  Hist.  August. 
Script. 
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place,  which  the  Getae  are  said  to  have  inhabited.  Besides, 
the  Oothini,  Tacitus  says,  used  the  Gallic  language  in 
.  his  day.  The  Cimbri,  too,  according  to  Philemon,  and  the 
^stioni, — if  Tacitus  is  to  be  creditied,— who  dwelt  on  the 
.shores  of  the  Swedish  Sea,  where  they  gather  amber,  spoke 
the  British  tongue,  which  language  was  the  same  with  the 
Gallic,  or  not  widely  different  from  it.  There  are  many  other 
vestiges  of  Gallic  colonies  throughQut  Germany,  which  I  shall 
not  painfully  pursue,  those  which  I  have  already  mentioned, 
being  perfectly  sufficient  for  my  object,  which  was  to  show 
:how  extensively  the  colonies  of  Gauls  had  spread  themselves 
around  Britain.  What  thei;!  shall  I  say  of  Britain,  which 
neither  equalled  these  nations  in  magnitude,  in  strength,  nor 
in  knowledge  of  military  affairs ;  which  was  so  near  to  the 
bravest  of  the  Gauls,  and  not  inferior  to  the  neighbouring 
countries,  either  in  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  or  the  rich* 
ness  of  the  soil— did  she  receive  no  foreign  colonies  ?  Both 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  affirm  she  received  many,  but  I  contend 
the  whole  of  her  ancient  inhabitants  were  of  that  description. 

Three  ancient  nations,  as  is  sufficiently  ^evident,  possessed 
the  whole  island— the  Britons,  the  Picts,  and  the  Scots,  of 
.whom  I  shall  now  speak.  . 

XV.  I  shall  commence  with  the  Britons,  whose  dominion 
was  the  most  extensive  in  Albion.  The  first,  as  far  as  I  * 
know,  who  gave  any  certain  information  about  them,  is 
Csesar.  He  thinks  the  inhabitants  in  the  interior  were  in- 
digenous, because,  I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  his  most 
diligent  inquiry,  he  could  find  no  accounts  of  their  first 
arrival,  nor  any  written  memorial,  from  which  any  thing 
could  be  learned.  The  sea  coast  of  the  island,  he  says,  was 
inhabited  by  the  Belgse,*  whom  the  hope  of  plunder  had 
allured,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  detained.  In  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  that  the 
^eater  part  of  them  retained  the  names  of  the  states  whence  - 

*  The  Belgae,  who,  Pinkerton  insists  were  Germans — Chalmers  affirms, 
after  Ccesar  and  Bacfaanan,  to  have  been  Gauls  or  Celts ;  and  he  derives  the 
name  itself  from  a  Celtic  origin — Bel,  tumult ;  Bela,  to  mangle ;  Beig,  an 
overwhelming;  Belgiad,  one  that  overwhelms  or  over-runs**a  ravager,  a 
Belgian ;  Belgws,  the  Ravagers— the  Belgs. 
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they  had  come,  and  their  buildings  were  similar  to  those  ot 
the  Gauls.  Tacitus,  an  author  of  great  credit  adds,  that  their 
manners  were  not  very  different;  equally  audacious  in  pro<- 
voking  danger,  and  equally  cowardly  in  running  from  it; 
both  divided  into  bitter  factions,  and  great  clanships.  In 
short,  Britain  in  his  time,  was  exactly  what  Gaul  had  been 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans.  Besides,  Pomponius 
Mela  adds,  that  in  war,  the  Britons  fought  on  horseback,  in 
two-horse  cars,  and  chariots,  and  in  Gallic  armour.  Bede, 
likewise,  who  is  of  greater  authority,  as  well  as  higher  an- 
tiquity, than  all  the  fabulous  authors  put  together,  affirms 
that  the' first  inhabitants  of  the  island  came  from  Armorica, 
from  which  some  Greek  grammarians  do  not  differ  far, 
who  say  that  the  Britons  received  their  name  from  Britannus, 
the  son  of  Celtus ;  at  least  in  this  they  agree,  that  the  Bri- 
tons had  descended  from  the  Gauls.  Among  later  writers, 
Robertas  Coenalis,  *  and  Pomponius  Laetus,  no  despicable 
author,  in  his  life  of  Dioclesian,  subscribe  to  the  same 
(pinion,  forced,  as  I  think,  by  the  power  of  truth.  They 
seem,  however,  to  me,  to  err  in  britiging  them  from  the  pen- 
insula of  the  Brittons,  on  the  Loire,  now  called  Brittany, 
when  the  maritime  colonies  of  the  Britons^  by  their  names, 
themselvei^  as  CaBsar  affirms,  bear  witness  whence  they  had 
emigrated. 

XVI.  The  colonies  which  the  Gauls  sent  to  Ireland,  follow 
next.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  whole  north  coast  of 
Spain  was  occupied  by  Gallic  colonies ;  there  appears,  to  me, 
to  have  been  many  concurring  circumstances  which  produced 
their  emigration  thence  to  Ireland;  either  the  &cility  of  the 
passage,  might  have  drawn  them  to  that  island,  or  they 
may  have  been  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  insup- 
portable tyranny  of  the  Persians,  Phoenicians,  and  Grecians, 
to  which,  a&er  the  Spaniards  were  overcome,  they  would 
be  exposed,  on  account  of  their  weakness.  Likewise  from 
among  the  Spaniards  themselves,  composed,  as  they  were, 
of  so  many  discordant  nations,  emigrations  would  frequently 


*  Robertufl  CcenalM^  bishop  of  Artxns^  wrote  a  hutory  of  France  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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take  place,  consisting  of  such  as  were  desirous  of  preserv- 
ing their  liberty,  or  avoiding  slavery,  during  the  civil  com« 
motions,  or  revolutionary  confusions  <^  a  warlike  people; 
Whoever  weighs  these  causes  of  migration,  will  not,  I  think, 
wonder  if  many  preferred  a  subsistence  abroad,  however, 
scanty,  but  sweetened  by  liberty,  to  domestic,  and  sc^etimes 
bitter  slavery.  Then  the  state  of  Spaiif^  becoming  daily  more 
turbulent,  die  miseries  iniSicted  upon  the  vanquished  by  the 
conquerors,  alternately  Carthaginian  and  Romany  induced 
those  who  had  already  arrived  in  Ireland  to  remain,  and 
compelled  numbers  besides,  to  fly  thither j  especially  as  the 
Spaniards  had  no  other  neighbouring  country,  to  which,  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  they  could  i^end  their  superfluous 
population,  or  whither,  in  adversity,  they  could  fly  for  refuge. 
The  benignity  of  the  climate,  too,  was  another  iiidue^n^at, 
for,  Caesar  tells  us,  the  tempeimture  of  Britaiii  was  milder  than 
that  of  Gaul ;  but  in  richness  of  soil,  and  equal  temperature 
of  sky,  Ireland  far  surpasses  Britain ;  besides,  men  bom  in  a 
rugged  country,  and  brought  up  in  idleness,  tis  all  the  Span^ 
iards  were,  would  easily  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
from  domestic  broils^  to  repose  in  external  peace,  amid  the 
richest  pastures  in  Europe. 

XVII.  At  the  same  time^  I  do  not  thiidc  the  opinion  of  any 
naticm,  respecting  their  ancestors,  is  to  be  rejected,  if  it  rest 
upon  likely  conjectures,  and  is  ccmflrmed  by  ancient  tradition. 
Now,  Cornelius  Tacitus  affirms,  upon  what  appeared  to  him  a 
sure  conjecture,  that  the  west  coast  of  Britain  <Mr  AllHmttj  was 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Spaniards,  but  it  is  not  so 
likely  the  Spaniards  would  have  left  behind  them,  unoccupied^ 
Ireland^  a  land  nearer  to  them,  of  a  more  fertile  soil,  and 
milder  sky,  to  have  first  settled  in  Albium,  as  that  they  should 
first  have  landed  in  Ireland,  and  thence  have  sent  colonies  to 
Britain.  That  the  Scots  had  touched  there,  all  their  annals 
affirm,  and  Bede,  in  his  first  book,  also  bears  witness ;  and 
even  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  were  called  Scots  at  first, 
as  Orosius  informs  us.  Nor  do  our  annals  refer  only  to  one 
migration  of  the  Scots,  from  Ireland  into  Albion.  Two 
stand  upon  record.  The  first,  under  Fergusius,  the  son  oi 
Ferchard.     The  next,  when,  after  a  loi^  residence,  having 
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been  forced  to  Ireland,  they  returned  again  to  Britain  under 
ReutharuSy  as  their  leader.  And  even  after  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Fergus  the  seccmd,  a  great  body  of  Irish  Scots  came  hither 
as  auxiliaries^  who  obtained  a  settlement  in  Galloway;  and 
Claudian  mentions,  that  in  his  age,  assistance  was  received 
thence  against  the  Romans ;  he  says. 


totam  cum  Scotut  lemam 
Movity  et  infeito  BpunuiTit  remige  Teth jt. 

When  the  Scot  moved  all  Ireland,  and  the  flood 
Rolling  between  foamed  with  the  hostile  oar. 

And  in  another  place, 

Scotomm  cuxmilos  flevit  glaciaiis  Icme. 
And  icy  Ireland  weeps  o'er  pfles  of  Scots. 

In  the  beginning,  when  both  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and 
Iheir  colonies  which  were  sent  to  Albium,  were  called  Scots, 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  at  first  the  one 
was  called  the  Irish  Scot,  the  other  the  Albin  Scot,  but  by 
degrees,  both  the  surnames,  usurping  the  place  of  the  proper 
names,  effaced  them,  so  that  the  stncient  name  of  the  Scots,  is 
almost  consigned  to  oUivion,  not  being  used  in  speech,  and 
foiuid  only  in  the  pages  of  the  annalist. 

xvjii.  With  regard  to  the  appellation  of  the  Picts^  I  do 
not  think  it  was  either  a  patronymic,  or  a  very  ancient  namey 
but  was  applied  to  them  by  the  Romans,  ttom  their  bodies 
Oeing  ornamented  with  fanciful  incisicms,  *  which  supposition, 
Ae  following  verses  of  Claudian  confirms. 

Ill€  leves  MauroSy  tec  falso  nomine  Pictos, 
EdOmnit,  Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus, 
F^t^t  Hyperboreas  remis  audacibns  undas. 

He  the  fleet  Moor  subdued ;  and  painted  Pict 
Not  falsely  named.    With  a  strange  Sword  the  Scdt 
He  followed ;  and  the  Hyperborean  wore 
Smote  with  his  daring  oars. 

*  SonHar  to  the  tat<totfig  itr  the  South  Sea  islands. 
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Likewise  elsewhere. 


Venit  et  extremiB  legio  prsetenta  Britannisy 

Qute  Scoto  dat  fnena  truci,  ferroque  notatas,  J 

Perlegit  examines  Picto  moriente  figurat.  I 


The  legion  came  which  guards  the  utmost  bounds 
Of  Britain,  and  curbs  in  the  savage  Scot, 
They,  on  the  bodies  of^the  dymg  IHcU, 
Saw  the  rude  figures,  iron-graved. 

Herodian,  too,  speaking  of  the  same  nation,  but  omitting  the 
name,  clearly  describes  the  manner  of  painting  their  bodies, 
only  he  does  not  mention  that  it  is  done  by  iron ;  they  use  no 
garments,  he  says,  only  they  wear  iron  ornaments  round  the 
belly  and  neck,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  riches,  in  the  same 
manner  that  other  barbarians  do  gold.  Further,  they  mark 
their  bodies  with  every  variety  of  animals,  pictured  in  every 
shape,  and  therefore  they  wear  no  clothing,  lest  the  pictures 
on  their  bodies  should  be  covered.   The  name*  by  which  ihej 

*  The  NAME  and  origin  of  the  Picts  have  given  rise  to  much  and  angry 
disputation,  as  controversialists  are  generally  most  furious  when  the  object  of 
contention  is  least  worth.  Chalmers  derives  the  name  from  a  British  root,  the 
Provincials  who  spoke  the  same  language,  he  says,  called  the  open  country 
Peithue,  and  the  inhabitants,  Peithi ;  and  as  the  M  British,  was  represented  in 
Latin  by  ct,  of  course,  the  name  when  Latinized,  was  PicH,  Pinkertca,  on 
the  other  hand,  derives  the  appellation  from  the  Scandinavian  Pehts,  variously 
pronounced  Pihts  and  Peuths,  softened  to  Roman  pronunciation,  PictL  The 
omiGiN  of  the  Picts,  and,  indeed,  their  whole  history  is  so  obscure,  that  it 
would  be  perhaps  *the  safest  method  for  thdr  historians  to  adopt  the  modest 
language  Buchanan  uses  with  r^;ard  to  their  name,  in  re  tarn  nefurta  difficile 
dictu  est :  those,  however,  who  have  lately  investigated  the  subject,  think  other- 
wise ;  and  although  their  conclurions  are  diametrically  opposite,  yet  each  is 
absolutely  certain  that  he  is  incontrovertibly  right !  First,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  gives 
the  following  **  Historical  Origin  of  the  Picts.  Tacitus,  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  the  people  of  Caledonia,  or  Plks,  expresses  his  opinion  that  they 
were  of  German  origin.  Beda  tells  us  they  came  from  Scythia,  a  name 
which  Jomandes,  about  A.  D.  530^  had  given  to  Scandinavia ;  and  which 
continued  to  be  applied  to  that  country,  till  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
special  denominations  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  became  known  to 
all  Europe.  All  the  other  ancient  writers  who  mention  the  origin  of  the 
Piks,  derive  them  from  Scandinavia,  so  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  save  with 
such  superficial  writers,  as  ^peak  of  opinions,  when  they  should  speak  of  facts, 
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designated  themselves,  is  a  thing  of  so  old  a  date  that  it  is 
now  difficult  to  speak  dedsively  upon  the  subject.  Indeed, 
the  neighbouring  nations  did  not  quite  agree  on  the  name 
they  gave  them,  for  the  Britons  called  them  Pichtiades,  the 
English  Pichtes,  and  the  ancient  Scots,  Peachtes.  But  the 
names  of  several  places,  which  were  formerly  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Picts,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Scots,  seem  to  exhibit  an  appellation  different  from  the  whole, 
for  the  Pentland  hills,  and  Pentland  Frith,  appear  to  be. 
derived  &om  Penthus,  not  from  Pictus.  These  names,  how- 
ever, I  am  inclined  to  believe,  have  been  imposed  in  later 
times,  either  by  the  English,  or  by  certain  Scots  who  used 
the  Englkh  tongue,  for  by  the  ancient  Scots,  they  were 
neither  employed,  nor  understood. 

XIX.  As  to  the  name  of  the  Picts,  then,  however,  the  thing 
may  stand,  whether  the  Romans  translated  a  barbarous  name 

and  prdier  their  own'^weak  ooncdts,  to  that  positive  evidence,  upon  which 
alone,  all  ancient  history  stands.  Indeed,  to  jadge  from  reason  only,  it  might 
readily  be  inferred,  that  the  Piks,  a  people,  as  all  the  ancients  show,  quite 
different  from  the  old  Scots,  or  Irish,  and  from  the  old  Britons,  or  Welsh, 
as  possessing  North  Britain,  could  only  originate  from  a  country,  near  to 
North  Britain,  as  Norway  is,  and  when  reason  and  ancient  authorities  thus 
coalesce,  they  const;itute  that  highest  d^ree  of  historical  truth,  which  even 
approaches  to  mathematical  demonstration.  In  Scanditiavia,  therefore,  that 
large  peninsular  tract,  including  Norway,  Sweden,  and  a  part  of  Denmark, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  Piks ;  and  while  we  find  a  people  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  south  of  Norway,  the  part  next  to  Scotland,  the  evidence  becomes  as 
complete  as  human  history  can  afford*"  Enquiry,  vol.  i.  pp.  187-8.  Mr. 
Chalmers  thus  sums  up  his  evidence.  *'  That  the  Picts  were  Caledonians,  we 
thus  have  seen  in  the  mention  of  classic  authors  during  three  centuries ;  that 
the  Caledonians  were  the  North  Britons,  who  fought  Agricola  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians,  we  know  from  the  nature  of  the  events,  and  from  the  attes- 
tation of  Tacitus;  that  the  North  Britons  of  the  first  century,  were  tl^e  de^ 
scendants  of  the  Celtic  aborigines,  who  were  the  same  people  as  the  southern 
Britons,  during  the  earliest  times,  has  been  proved  to  a  moral  certainty.".  If 
in  the  outset,  where  the  original  writers  are  the  same,  such  different  state- 
ments can  be  given,  with  such  authoritative  dictation,  may  we  not  hesitate  be- 
fore we  submit  to  the  infallible  demonstrations,  which  we  afterwards  meet  with 
fa  these  authors,  founded  upon  documents,  neither  so  plain,  nor  so  free  fi:om 
dubiety,  as  even  the  remmns  of  Eumeneus,  or  Ammianus  Marcellinos  ?  When 
we  sail  upon  a  doubtful  coast,  we  should  be  particularly  careful  of  our 
charts  and  our  soundings 
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into  the  Latin  word  nearest  it  in  sound  or  signification,  or 
vhedier  the  barbarians  adopted  Ae  sound  ami  declension  of 
a  Latin  word  similar  to  some  one  of  their  own,  is  a  matter  of 
very  little  importance.  There  is  the  nsme — and  since  all  his- 
torians are  agreed  that  those  who  bore  it,  came  from  the  east 
into  Britain,  either  from  Scythia  or  Grermony,  it  remains  then 
that  we  follow  their  footsteps  with  our  conjectures,  and  en- 
deavour if  possible  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Nor  do  I  see  any 
more  certain  commencement  of  our  investigation,  than  from 
the  painting  *  of  their  bodies.  New  the  Britons,  the  Arii  in 
Germany,  and  the  Agathyrsi,  painted  their  bodies,  but  it  was 
to  render  their  appearance  more  terrible  in  battle,  that  they 
stained  themselves  with  the  juices  of  herbs.  As  the  Picts,  how- 
ever, marked  their  skins  with  iron,  and  delineated  the  figures  of 
different  animals  upon  them,  it  will  be,  therefore,  proper  to 
inquire  what  nations  either  in  Scythia,  Germany,  or  the  neigh-, 
bouring  countries,  were  accustomed  to  paint  their  bodies  not 
to  inspire  terror,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ornament.  The  Ge- 
loni  in  Thrace,  Virgil  tells  us,  were  thus  accustomed  to  adorn 
themselves ;  and  Claudian  speaking  of  them  in  his  first^book 
s^^nsi  RusinuSi  says, 

Membraque  qui  ferro  gaudit  pinxisse,  Gelonus. 


and  the  G«loni,  who  delight 
Their  hasdy  lixobs  with  iron  to  imprint 

The  same  Poet  mentions  the  Getse  in  Thrace,  as  ornament- 
ing their  bodies  in  a  similar  manner : 

*  The  argument  drawn  from  the  pointing  of  their  skins,  is  at  best  but  pre- 
8iim{^?e,  ytt,  when  joined  to  other  customs  and  manners,  forms  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  corroboratiFe  evidence,  which  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
omit.  The  practice  of  tatooing  among  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  islands, 
forms  a  striking  peculiarity  in  their  savage  manners,  and  would,  alone,  dis- 
tinguish them  as  different  from  the  savages  of  North  America,  although  it 
does  not  determine  their  common  origin  with  any  other  savages  who  similarly 
puncture  their  bodies.  The  painting  of  the  Ficts,  certainly  distinguishes  them 
from  the  Germans,  but  does  not,  therefore,  alone  identify  them  with  the 
Celts,  who  in  different  parts  of  Europe  adorned  thdr  skins  in  the  satne  man- 
ner, yet  it  adds  strong  probability  to  ^e  other  arguments. 
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Crmigeri  itdere  p«tr«i»  priilta  Getanim 
Coria»  quot  plagif  decorat  numerosa  cicatrix* 

The  nobles  of  the  long-haired  Getse  sat 
In  council,  skin-clad,  and  their  bodies  bore 
The  seamy  oroament  of  many  a  scar. 

fiincd  then  the  Oeloni,  according  to  Virgil,  were  neighboarft 
to  the  Oeter,  and  either  the  Qothtini  or  Oetini,  according  to 
iArrian,  are  Numbered  among  the  Oetife)  where  is  the  difficulty 
in  supposing,  that  the  Pict£(  had  originally  sprung  from  among 
them,  especially  as  Tacitus  telld  us,  the  Gothuni  spoke  Gallic* 
But  from  whatever  nation  of  Germany  they  may  have  come,  it 
appears  to  me  most  probable,  it  was  from  the  ancient  colonies 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  settled  either  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Swedish  sea,  or  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  for  as  the  Germans 
esteemed  every  person  of  Gallic  origin  an  alien,  I  think  they 
bad  given  them  their  name  in  contempt,  in  the  same  way  as 
tiiey  express  by  one  word,  Walsch,  a  Gaul,  a  stranger,  and 
a  barbarian.  And,  therefore,  whether  thrust  out  by  their 
neighbours,  or  driven  thither  by  the  foroe  of  a  tempest,  the 
ancestors  of  the  Picts,  I  suppose,  easily  obtained  the  friend^ 
ship,  and  it  is  said,  the  assistance  of  the  Scots,  as  men  allied 
by  blood,  of  almost  liie  same  language,  and  not  very  dissimilai^ 
religion,  and  imperceptibly  by  intermarriages,  quickly  coa- 
lesced so  as  to  form  almost  one  nation ;  for  otherwise  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Scots,  who  then  inhabited  Ireland,  a  rough  and 
uncultivated  race,  should  so  easily  associate  with  needy  strand 
gers,  whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  enter  into  tb< 
closest  affinity  with  men  differing  in  language,  religion,  ^d 
laws,  and  in  a  state  of  such  destitution. 

XX,  Here  the  authority  of  Bede,  an  Anglo-Saxon,  seemv 
to  pres^Eit  an  objection,  he  alone,  as  far  as  I  know,  says,  that 
the  Flcts  used  a  different  language  from  the  Scots.  For  he 
says,  speaking  of  Britain,  there  a  knowledge  of  the  highest 
truth  and  truest  sublime  was  searched  out,  and  professed  At  the 
same  time  in  the  five  languages,  of  the  English,  Britcms,  Scots, 
Picta,  and  Latins.  Bede,  however,  I  imagine,  mentions  five 
dii^ects  of  the  same  language  as  five  different  languages,  a 
form  of  speech  which  we  know  the  Greeks  sometimes  use  in 
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similar  cases,  and  which  is  likewise  used  by  Csesaf  in  the  ex- 
ordiuiA  of  his  Gommentaries  of  the  Gallic  war ;  for  he  says, 
the  three  parts  of  Gaul  use  different  languages,  and  different 
customs;  but  Strabo,  although  he  allows  that  the  Acquitani  are 
distinct  from  the  others  in  their  language,  yet  the  rest  of  the 
Gauls  used  the  same  language  only  with  a  little  variation. 
Nor  do  the  Scots,  in  my  opinion^  differ  in  their  whole  lan^ 
guage  from  the  Britons,  but  rather  in  dieir  dialect,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  show;  for  even  now,  in  their  speech,  they  agree  so 
far  as  plainly  to  evince  that  both  must  have  formerly  been  the 
same ;  not  differing  so  much  among  themselves,  as  several  pf 
the  French  provinces,  who,  nevertheless,  are  all  said  to  speak 
French*  And,  -besides,  other  authors  do  not  give  the  least  hint 
of  any  difference  in  the  language,  and  diey  themselves,  as  long 
as  the  two  kingdoms  stood,  contracted  marriages  with  each 
other,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  but  one  nation. 
And  as  they  mixed  tc^ether  at  first,  so  afterwards  they  lived  as 
neighbours,  and  of]ten  as  friends,  till  the  final  extinction  of  the 
Picts.  Nor  did  the  remainder  of  them,  and  they  must  have 
been  numerous,  even  after  their  military  race  was  extinct,  ever 
in  the  smallest  degree  corrupt  the  Scottish  language,  nor  in 
the  seats  they  had  left  did  there  remain  any  vestige  of  a  fordign 
tongue;  for  all  the  Pictish  regions,  and  even  particular 
places,  retain  to  this  day  Scottish  appellations,  except  a  very 
few,  which,  where  the  Saxon  prevailed  over  the  native 
tongue,  received  names  of  German  origiur  Nor  should  it  be 
omitted  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  into  Britain, 
we  read  of  no  interpreters  having  been  employed  by  the 
British  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There- 
fore, when  Scots,  English,  and  German  writers,  with  one 
consent,  deduce  the  origin  of  the  Picts  from  Germany,  and 
when  it  appears  that  the  Gothuni,  or  Getini,  were  colonies  of 
the  Gauls,  and  spoke  Gallic,  and  that  the  ^stii,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Swedish  sea  spoke  British,  whence  can  we  think  the 
Picts  can  have  sprung?  Or  whither,  on  being  expelled  from 
their  native  dwellings,  would  they  go,  if  not  to  their  relations? 
Or  where  could  they  better  have  sought  connubial  intercourse 
than  with  a  people  allied  to  themselves  by  blood,  language, 
and  manners  ? 
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the  Camp  services  through  the  Roman  proyinces,  among  the 
foreign  auxiliaries,  I  find  scmie  cohorts  of  the  Attacotti,  as 
well  as  the  Britons.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  whether  to  ad<- 
mire  more  the  effrontery  or  the  stupidity  pf  Lloyd— his  effron- 
tery, in  affirming  the  Attacotti  to  have  been  Scots,  not  only 
without  any  authority,  but  without  the  smallest  shadow  c^  a 
probable  conjecture;  or  his  stupidity,  in  not  perceiving,  in  the 
very  passage  he  quotes  from  Marcellinus,  that  the  Scots 'are 
distinguished  from  the  Attacotti ;  for  Marcellinus  says,  ^'  that 
.  the  Picts  and  Saxons,  Scots,  and  Attacotti,  harassed  the 
Britons  with  constant  miseries."  With  equal  stupidity,  he 
contends  that  the  Caledonians  were  a  British  nation,  when  it' 
is  incontrovertibly  plain  that  they  were  Picts;  and  this  he  de- 
monstrates most  perspicuously,  by  the  testimony  of  a  pane- 
gyric addressed  to  Constantine,  which  he  brings  forward  him- 
self. The  author  of  that  oration  says,  "  the  woods  of  the 
Caledonians  and  other  Picts ;"  yet,  such  is  Lloyd's  dulness^ 
that  when  he  produced  this  passage,  he  did  not  perceive  that 
it  militated  against  his  argument.  Now  the  name,  if  we  ex- 
amine it,  is  Scottish,  for  Calden  is  the  name  of  a  tree  in  the 
Scottish  language,  which  the  Latins  call  i^  corylus,"  hazel, 
whence  both  the  name  of  the  Caledonian  wood,  I  think,  ori- 
ginated, and  the  city  of  the  Caledonians,  situate  on  the  river 
Tay,  called  at  this  day  Duncalden,*  that  is  the  Hazel  Hill. 
And,  if  I  durst  permit  myself  to  alter  any  word  in  opposition  to 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  the  copies  of  Ptolemy,  I  would, 
for  Deucaledonian,  write  Duncaledonian;  and  in  Marcellinus, 
for  Dicaledonian,  I  would  substitute  Duncaledonian,  as  the 
appellation  both  of  the  sea  and  of  the  people,  from  the  town 
of  Duncalden. 

xxui.  Although  what  I  have  written  ought  abundantly  to 
satisfy  the  unprejudiced  reader,  I  shall  notwithstanding  sub- 
join some  other  remarks,  upon  subjects  which  Pliny  thinks  are 
indisputable  proofs  of  the  origin  of  nations — these  are  their 
religion,  their  language,  and  the  names  of  their  towns. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  a  unity  of  senti- 
ment, and  a  similarity  of  worship  with  regard  to  their  gods, 

*  Dunkeld. 
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have  always  formed  the  firmest  links  of  friendship,  and  the 
closest  bond  of  alliance  among  a  people.  Now  among  the 
Britons  imd  the  Gauls,  the  worship  of  the  gods  was  the  same. 
The  Druidical  priesthood  was  the  same  in  both,  and  nowhere 
else,  and  that  superstition  so  completely  pervaded  the  minds 
of  both  nations,  that  it  was  doubtful  which  of  them  had  taught 
their  philosophy  to  the  other.  Tacitus  says,  they  both  prac- 
tised the  same  sacred  rites  and  superstitious  observances. 
Now  the  Spaniards,  great  part  of  whom  were  of  Gallic  origin, 
were  not  unacquainted  with  these  rites,  as  an  artificial  mound 
mentioned  by  Livy,  indicates,  which  was  situate  near  New  Car- 
thage, and  called  Mercurius  Teutates.*    The  same  description 

*  The  god  whom  the  Gauls  chiefly  worshipped  was  Mercuiy>  called  by 
the  natives,  Theuth,  or  Teutates,  the  worship  of  whom  in  Spain,  if  estab* 
lished,  would  prove  the  connexion  between  his  worshippers  there,  and  in 
Britain.  The  commerce  of  the  Carthaginians  with  both  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
well  known,  and  probabiliti^  are  in  favour  of  an  early  connexion  between 
their  colonies  in  Spain  and  these  islands ;  so  that,  if  the  Celts  were  forced  by 
them  to  go  to  the  north  of  Spain,  they  carried  with  them  a  knowledge  of  th# 
existence  of  Ireland,  its  climate  and  fertili^,  which  would  induce  them  to 
seek  refuge  there ;  and  thus  probability,  tradition,  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  and  similarity  of  worship  corroborate  the  statement  of  Bucbanan, 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  some  Celts,  at  least,  from  Spain  to  Ireland. 

It  must  however  be  remarked,  that  the  passage  in  Livy,  lib.  xxvL  cap.^  44. 
Quod  ubi  versus  Scipio  in  tumulum,  quem  Mercurium  TeuttAem  appeliant* 
advertit,  which  stood  thus  in  all  the  earlier  editions,  has  been  controverted 
since  the  days  of  Buchanan,  and  that  Gronovius  proposes  the  following  ver- 
sion as  the  most  accurate — Quod  ubi  egressus  Scipio  in  tumulum,  quem  Mer- 
curii  vocant,  animadvertit.  If,  however,  the  universality  of  Druidism  be  es- 
tablished in  North  Britain,  it  follows,  that  the  whole  popubition  were  at  first, 
as  Buchanan  asserts,  of  Gaulish  origin. 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  ever  the  Druidical  religion  obtained  any 
footing  in  Scotland,  Pink.  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  or  whether  it  was  known  be- 
yond the  island  of  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  and  the  southern  bound  of  Celtica 
in  Gaul.  As  this  doubt  originates  only  in  conjecture,  it  is  not  meeting 
it  unfairly  to  oppose  it  by  tradition,  and  a  colloquial  peculiarity  of  the 
Celtic.  "  There  is,  I  am  informed,**  says^  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  a  pretty  general 
tradition  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  the  Culdees  immediately  succeed-i 
ed  the  Druids,  as  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  received 
the  name  of  Cuildeach,  as  delighting,  like  the  priests  of  heathenism,  in  re- 
tired situations.  The  reader  may  lay  what  stress  he  pleases  on  this  tradition, 
but  It  perhaps  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that,  according  to  a  writer  in  die 
Statist.  Acct.  vol.  xiv.  199.j.  the  Druids  undoubtedly  possessed  I,  before  the  in- 
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bf  Poels,  too,  was  held  in  the  highest  honour  by  the  Gauls  and 
the  Britc»is,  and  by  both  were  styled  Bah0s,  the  name  and 
fiincticMi  of  whom  are  still  preserved,  among  all  nations  who 
use  the  ancient- language  of  the  Britons ;  and  in  such  respect 

troductioD  of  Christianity.  A  green  eminence^  he  says,  close  to  the  sound  of 
I,  is  to  this  day  called  the  Druids'  burial  place,  Gael  daodh  nan  Druineacb. 
A  cottager  some  years  ago  planting  potatoes  in  this  spot,  and  digging  earth 
to  coyer  them,  brought  up  some  bones,  which  the  people  of  the  island  im- 
mediately  concloded  to  be  the  bones  of  the  Druids ;  the  tradition  is  that  the 
first  Christians  banished  the  Druids,  and  took  possession  of  their  seats.  The 
tradition  that  the  Culdees  succeeded  the  Druids,  at  no  great  distance  of  time^ 
might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a  circumstance  of  an  interesting  nature,  which 
has  been  mentioned  by  several  writers  in  our  Statistic  Accounts — that  Clachan, 
the  name  still  giv^  in  the  Highlands  to  the  place  where  a  church  stands, 
orighittlly  belonged  to  a  Druidical  temple ;  hence,  it  is  still  said,  '  Will  ye  go 
to  the  stones?'  or,  '  Have  you  been  at  the  stones  ?'  that  is,  will  you  go  to, 
or,  have  you  been  at  church.  As  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  establish  thb 
point,  I  copy  the  illustration  of  this  singular  colloquialism,  from  the  Etymolo- 
gical Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language^C/ac^a»,  a  small  village  in  which 
there  is  a  Parish  church,  so  denominated  in  places  bordering  on  the  Highlands, 
or  where  the  Gael  has  fonneriy  been  spoken ;  elsewhere  it  is  called  a  Kirk^ 
town.  It  mast,  however,  be  observed,  that  Gael  Clacban  has  been  explained 
a  circle  of  stones ;  it  has  been  asserted,  that  churches  were  erected  in  the 
same  places,  which  in  times  of  heathenism,  had  been  consecrated  to  Druid- 
ical worship ;  and  the  Statistic  Accounts  of  Aberfoyle,  Glenorchy,  formerly 
Clachan  Dpatt,  Celtic,  the  '  temple  of  the  highest,'  Callendar,  and  Harris 
ufe  quoted  as  authorities.  >^  It  is  probable  that  Druidism  was  not  extinct,  even 
in  the  age  of  Columba.  The  history  of  Bede  has  been  appealed  to  in  proof 
of  this  ;  but  many  will  hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  appeat,  as  we  have 
it  on  good  authority,  that  the  Druidical  rites  were  not  practised  by  the  Ger- 
mans. A  writer,  however,  of  great  ingenuity,  and  of  considerable  learning, 
thinks  that  the  Saxons,  after  the  abolition  of  Druidism  by  the  British  em- 
peror, restored  the  same  worship  when  they  had  conquered  South  Britain ; 
the  passage  merits  attention — ^for,  although  the  author  be  viewed  as  proceed- 
ing on  a  false  theory,  he  has  brought  forth  a  singular  fact  with  respect  to  the 
meaning  in  the  Gaelic  language,  of  a  designation  used  by  the  venerable  his- 
torian, which,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  his  assertion,  points  out  an  analogy 
that  could  not  have  been  supposed. — '  1  have  already  observed,'  he  says, 
'  that  these  victorious  infidels  [the  Pagan  Saxons]  brought  the  word  Dry  from 
Germany,  [as  being  the  name  by  which  every  German  priest  was  called ;]  to- 
gether with  the  name,  they  ceitainly  introduced  the  office,  being  superstitiously 
devoted  to  Tuisto,  Woden,  and  Thor.  The  history  of  king  Edwin's  conver- 
bion,  in  Bede,  and  the  great  revolution  brought  about  in  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumberland at  that  time  in  spiritual  matters,  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  oi 
this  position.    One  circumstance  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  meniion  con- 
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are  they  held  in  many  places,  that  their  persons  ar^  esteemed 
sacred,  and  their  houses  sanctuaries ;  and  during  the  fiercest 
wars,  carried  on  between  the  most  exasperated  enemies^  ac* 
customed  to  use  their  victories  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  they 

cerning  the  conversion  of  Edwin. — After  Paulinus  had  exhorted  Edwin  to 
embrace  the  Christian  fnith,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  he  had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  a  person  sent  from  the  invisible  world,  the  king  summoned  his 
friends  and  great  council  to  have  their  advice  and  approbation.    One  of  the 
counsellors  or  princes  was  the  pagan  high-priest^  or  primus  pontificom ;  the 
name  or  rather  title  of  this  higb^priest,  or  pontifix  maximum,  was  Coifi,  or 
Coefi.    I  know  not  whether  any  one  lias  attempted  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  this  word ;  it  was  in  my  opinion,  the  common  title  of  every  Druidicai 
superintendent  of  spiritual  affairs.    The  Highland  talemakers  talk  frequently 
concerning  Ca;fiey  or  Coiffie  Dry  ;  and  by  these  two  words,  they  mean  a  pei^ 
son  of  extraordinary  sense^  skill,  and  canning.    Dry  undoubtedly  signifies  a 
Druid,  a  wise  man,  a  prophet,  a  philosopher,  and  sometimes  a  magician,  in 
the  Gaelic )  Coiffie  Dry,  Bede's  Coiffie,  or  primus  ponti&cum,  stands  for  the 
principal  Druid,  or  what  such  a  person  ought  to  be,  a  man  supremely  wise 
and  learned.'    Dr.  M'Pherson's  Critical  Dissertations.—'  To  do  justice  to  this 
ingenious  writer,  it  should  be  observed  that  he  had  previously  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  Tuisco,  or  Tuisto  of  Germany,  was  the  same  with  the  Teik* 
tates  of  Gaol,  and  that  the  Thor  of  the  Celto-Scythians  of  Germany,  as  he 
calls  them,  was  the  Taranis  of  their  neighbours  to  the  south,  that  is  the  god 
of  thunder.'    The  tradition  is  also  mentioned  in  Smith's  Life  of  Columba; 
and  Mr.  Ferguson,  minister  of  Moulin,  not  long  ago,  had  in  his  parish  an  old 
man,  who,  although  very  regular  in  his  devotions,  never  addressed  the  Su- 
preme Being  by  any  other  title  than  that  of  Arch  DrmiL**'^HiBU  Culd.  pp.  S4 
—28.     Martin  reports  the  belief  in  his  day,  and  yet  where  all  is  tradition  and 
conjecture,  tne  oldest  b  certainly  the  best.  "  In  Lewis,"  he  says,  '*  the  most  re* 
markable  stones  for  number,  bigness  and  order,  that  fell  ifuder  my  observa- 
tion, were  at  the  village  of  Classerness,  where  there  are  39  stones  set  up,  6 
or  7  feet  high,  and  2  feet  in  breadth  each.    They  are  placed  in  form  of  an 
avenue,  the  breadth  of  which  is  a  feet,  and  the  distance  between  each  stone, 
6 ;  and  there  is  a  stone  set  up  in  the  entrance  of  this  avenue.    At  the  south 
end  there  is  joined  to  this  range  of  stones,  a  circle  of  12  stones  of  equal  dis- 
tance and  height  with  the  other  39.    There  is  one  set  up  in  the  centre  of  this 
circle,  which  is  IS  leet  high,  and  shaped  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship;  without 
this,  there  are  4  stones  standing  to  the  west,  at  the  same  distance  with  the 
stones  it)  the  circle,  and  there  are  4  stones  set  up  in  the  same  manner,  st  the 
south  and  east  sides.    I  inquired  of  the  inhabitants,  what  traditions  they  had 
from  their  ancestors,  concerning  these  stones  ?  and  they  told  me  it  was  a 
place  appointed  for  worship  in  the  time  of  heathenism,  and  that  the  chief  j 

Druid,  or  Priest,  stood  near  the  big  stone  in  the  centre,  whence  he  addressee!  ^ 

himbclf  to  the  people  that  surrounded  him."    Descript.  of  the  Western 
Islands,  p.  9.  .  ^^ 
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and  their  attoMiiAts  a»ty  pasis  aoid  reptes  throi^  tlie 
the  enraged  oppoiients -w^iAcnif  injury.     When  they  vi] 
nobles,  they  are  received  honourably,  and  dismissed  xnaj 
cently;  and  they  compose  songs,  far  from  being  rude  brinele' 
gant,  which  the  Mladtrds  eidier  reeite,  dr  sing^  aiidiknpanied 

.  by  the  harp,^to  the  qhiefe  and  llieir  vassals,  ^vrho  listen 'to  them 
with  the  keenest  avidity  and  delight.  Maiiy  of  thesf^  ancient 
institutions  still  exkrt,  nor  are  they  in  Ireland  thitogted  almost 

:  in  any  thing,  except  in  the  religious  rites  and  cefremonies. 
Having  said  this  tnuch  with  respect  to  religion, 

XXIV.  It  remains  that  I  notice  the  ancient  language, 
and  tke  na^Ofli  of  the  towdi  ait^  jaatioifi.  T^se  sub|f  c^ 
howeveiv  I  most  often  treat  of  promiflWOudly,  because  t^qnf 
»  &e<pua)dy  fbimdfld  upiaii  ,thie  other*  pAttiipularly  wheii  a  pro; 
per  name,  either  fay  its  defivatioiii  or^  deeledsioii,  a^s^rW.it^ 
country*  But  eveh  these,  alithough  4h<iy  i^ften  hj  imitual  eoik* 
neHamOi  estaialffidiieach,  otjzer^  I  shall,  .as  far  $^  toft  bejdoiicii 
4»oftaL  aqaacstely:  fer  the.  sake  of  preai^f!B»  T^^itos,  in  |h^ 
fife  of  kb  &di0C4a4aw,,  a&tm»  ibM  the  langi^dfe  of  0p^^l^ 
did  not  difiPer  widely  imn  thi6lwg\]0jg^.ef  Biitfiil  {  from'  yf^cj^ 
I  kifer,  that  ^ttjtf  lytdre  tormcAy  ^30.  staie,  b^t:b|f^di^ees^  #i^ 
dier  from  iimr  inteifiourse^  with  jQireign  ii8tie«i9>  their  b^coipr 
SQg  acqpminEted  wijdai  ttohgs  of  ^hicb  itejr  f<»ibm}ff  w^t^  IgP^ 
mi,  tlaaJmiietitioa  e£  new  arte,  and  the  fy^nq^j^tieh^g^  of  ^ 
txm  of.th^ir  gamlents^  armo^,:.  fUid  b9u$ehol4  furtuturtB;,  f 
ckmngeiot  apeech  naturally  took  ffl§0ei  Ihe  laa^jjsiag^  V$iw  i^ 
msttip  tenets  a^qiDov^d^.in.  oth^ris^  ^jjit^vUe^,  c^iaM^y  1^^ 
Mor^a  being:  iatrbdnced^  aod  JMny  d}d^  oi;i^es  booming;  cb^p^ 
letft  :  iLpd  let.  anqr  pevson,  oi^y  f^e9t  how  inu,e)i  iofluf^jie 
ficpdieff  caprke^  fiasttdionsifeasi  m^  a  dQsire  <^  inm^atioi^ 
jiave,  and  ever  had,  upon  lan^piag^^  wA  ht  ipiU  find  lus^w  imp 
iftiihe  observatioii  of  fhe  b^t  of  pq^ts  aod  ^.  fir«t  of  ^Htifisf. 

Ut  silvae  ibuis  proDos  mutantar  m  annosi  .    .   ' 

Wma  cadiiql ;  ittf  verborum  Vetus  ihteiit  tetiltf, '     -'    '  ^ 

'         £t'javeinxm  ritu  fioreitf  modp  nata,  Vi^enique^  • 

*•  ■''.  '  ...         ,  ,, 

~   ., ..  ^  _  ^  .    .     ■    '     .'  '  '.'•'* 

As  irom  the  trees  olcl  leayes  ^op  off,  and  die     .       ^         \ 
"  '  '         "  ""VRiile  others  sprout, mnd  a  fresh  shade  supply        *    '       '"  ^^ 

*  Hot.  de  ara  poeticfa. 
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do  fiure  our  words— time  withers  them,  knit  dead, 
A  fresher  language  rises  in  their  stead. 

And  a  little  after^ 

-  •  » 

Molts  renascentcr,  qu«  jam  ceddere ;  cadentque 
J  Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  Tocabula,  si  Tolet  usus, 

i42uciA  penes  arlntrium  est,  et  jus  et  norma  loquendL* 

Words  shall  revive  again  which  now  are  dead. 
And  those  that  flourish,  droop,  if  fashion  bid. 
For  her's  the  laws  to  frame,  the  forms  to  teach,  - 
And  reign,  almost,  sole  arbitress  of  speech. 

•  »  . 

If  Horace  wrote  thus  of  the  Roman  language,  a  language 
which  was  preserved  uncorrupted  by  the  great  care  of  thd 
citizens,  and  which  all  the  nations,  contained  within  the  wide 
bounds  of  the  empire,  studiously  cultivated;  we  need  not 
be  astonished,  that  a  language  unsettled  at  home-— even  before 
the  Gauls  had  sent  colonies  abroad,  and  thus  corrupted 
it  by  their  admixture  with  other  nations — barbarous  at  first, 
and  neglected  by  those  who  spoke  it,  when  coming  again  from . 
a  foreign  soil  into  Britain,  at  that  time  divided  into  many 
kingdoms,  and  exposed  to  every  stranger,  should  not  always 
remain  uncontaminated.  At  first,  Strabo  thinks,  the  Celtas 
and  Belgae  used  different  dialects.  Then,  when  the  Cdtae 
aent  out  large  colonies  to  Spain,  as  the  names  of  the  Celteberi 
and  Celtici  evince,  and  die  Belgae  seized  upon  the  maritime 
parts  of  Britain,  as  may  be  perceived  from  the  names  of  Venta 
Belgarum,  of  the  Atrebati  and  Iceni,  would  it  not  happen 
that  in  the  one  case,  the.  Spaniards,  and  in  the  other,  the 
Romans,  the  English,  Danes,  and  Normans,  bringing  with 
them  many  foreign  words,  would  corrupt  the  language  of  the 
country.  But,  I  think,  it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  astonishmeni^ 
that,  during  such  a  length  of  time,  while  the  languages  of  the 
neighbouring  nations  have  been  altered,  and  in  a  great  part 
vitiated  by  the  influx  of  strangers,  the  languages  of  Bri- 
tain should  not  have  been  altogether  changed,  rather  than 
that  they  should  simply  vary  in  their  dialects ;  for  if  any  one* 
of  either  of  these  nations  hear  a  person  speaking  British,  he 

.  *  Hor.  de  ars  poctica. 
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still  recognises  the  sound  of  the  language,  and  understands 
many  of  the  woids,  aldiough  he  may  not  be  able  to  follow  the 
whole  discourse.  Mor  ought  it  to  appear'  strange,  if  we  do 
not  always  find  the  same  word  signifying  the  same  thing,  when 
we  reflect  what  changes  die  language  of  any  nation  continually 
undergoes  from  their  intercourse  with  others ;  and,  ui  daily 
conversation,  how  many  new  words  spring  up  with  new  inyen« 
tions,  how  many  are  brought  from  the  utmost*  ends  of  the 
«arth  by  merchants,  how  many  old  ones  die,  how  many  are 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  letters  and  syllables,  how  many 
are  shortened  by  their  being  taken  away,  and  how  many  re* 
east  by  alteration  and  transposition. 

•  XXT.  I  shall  not  inquire  how  much,  or  in  how  short  a  time 
the  Ionian  degenerated  from  the  Attic,  nor  how  much  both 
diffi»red  irom  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  let  us  only  att^id  to  the 
languages  of  the  noblest  nations  of  Europe.  The  French^ 
Italian,  and  %)ai^h,  derived  from  the  same  root,  how  quickly 
did  they  degenerate  from  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue ;  nor 
is  there  less  discrepancy  between  them,  than  betweeii  the 
ancient  ^  Scottish  and  British ;  if  we  look  at  the  several 
pro^ces  of  France— I  mean  those  who  are  undarstood  to 
speak  Frendi—- >what  a  variance  shall  we  find  between  the  Ian* 
gui^  of  the  Ptovincales  and  the  Gascons;  how  much  do  die 
inhabitants  of  Aquitaine,  Periguoux,  and  Auvergne^  differ 
firom  both  and  from  each  other,  and  how  distinct  from  them 
all,  fure  the  rest  of  the  French  people.  Bnt  to  produce  a  more 
strikmg  example«-^e  English  laws,  published  about  five 
hundred  years  ago,'  by  William  the  Norman,  in  French,  can-* 
not  now  be  understood  by  a  Frenchman,  without  a  glossary. 
Nay,  if  any  man  who  has  lived  some  little  time  in  the  world, 
will  but  recal  to  his  recollection,  how  many  words,  in  common 
use  among  his  boyish  companions,  are  now  become  obsolete, 
and  how  many,  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  have  arisen  in  their 
place,  he  will  not  be  astonished  that  a  language  originally 
the  same,  should,  among  nations  widely  scattered,  and  often  at 
war,  by  degrees,  in  the  course  of  a  long  time,  become  so  much 
changed  as  almost  to  appear  totally  different.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  I  see,  with  regard  to  the  British  language,  an 
accordance,  net  for  years  but  for  ages,  among  nations,  either 
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ttpaeaA  over  di£fereht  retool  of  the'  m^'orid*  m  sqp^rM^ 
jajsmohua  eamiiiesy.  suds  as  does  not  old^  atecmg  niMy  IriJbK^ 
«£  the  Trfimh^  who  bove  ao  toag  ltt»ed  imdor  th^  $amer  kiUfy 
ismS:  ^e  same  laiins«**^wftfin,  tlHNrafavc^  I  petom^  mn^  w 
flj^eoneDt  in  spue^hi  Ptbkk  still  seitrosr  t«r  pomt  Ottt,  .«tld  tbiii 
-ndtvobsciiTefy,  an  ancknl  aUionce:  mod  a  smSur  oi^pB^.  1 9m 
•cBsEjrmdaacsd  tafaeliere^  thttfc  btfore  tbeeoxowgcrf'the  Sax<w^ 
Si  kiigiiidgcf  nearif  tbe  same  was  qpiokeii  by  dyi  Ibe  BHtoaa<? 
it  is  Hkely  th^  mfaaUtml:^  liext  tbe  €vdyEa  daore^  Qaed  tlie  Beir 
gt^  from  v^bkli  CDQsf  a  gftat  part  of  the  neigbbeaiiSiig  Bntidi 
Jmi  passed  cnrer^  aa  ve  aie  iofoniied  by  Gfu^ar]  ^tt  tbe  Srisb^ 
and  the  colonies  sent  fron  tbcn^  faaviag  spt%mg  k^st  tba 
Celtic  btbabitMiis  tof  ^aioi  tt  is  T<a7  prohaUe^  used  tke  C^c. 
WkHen  tbese  pe^findy  tbere&re,  hatiis^  felitni^  a&  it  W^^ 
fircttft  a  kng  pepegytaatioity.  emiaipied  nei^ibowiBg  commies* 
^litd  became  commbted  almost  nt&ttly  'vxta  one,  thejp  toxmod 
by'tfair  onalusion  of  their  idjostatio  pkraa^  a  betievegeMoiii 
dialect^  not  exactily  Hko  the  laagug^of  tho  Cdtei  mnr  altOf 
gdthcr  sisnifeir  to  that  of  tbe  Belga^^  j^  not  whoUy  diffe&renl 
firoBY  €ith(«,  such  al  loay  beota^er^d  to  bd<mg  to  ijkm^ 
niitlims^  ^rbor  are  ae^-  to  s^ak  Gertaa%  b^iC  yet  99fetm  to 
diSkr  gpcea%  firom  th«^  Mefeat  U»giie-;  I  meaUr  the  Dtoe%' 
marhinik  Sa^£oii9»  Fmatatiders^  and  £k^tidl^  ain^Qiig  "wbonb  it 
kteay^toifiad  certain  leUer^i  0(»^d^^  tad  inflep^ons}^  pjfop^ 
dbrid  to  tbe-  Germaasd,  aod  eedsmto  to  no  otbei^  ^^bIjim/ 
Whence^  I  am  of  c^inioii^  ftat  move.  Qert$dft:eKkefi|ko£  tbe 
affiiiitjrtira  limgnage  may  be  d^fioed  f^ota  the  fotiodof  UW»9^ 
in  gei^val^  or  from  the  laoaiier  in  wbidi  jmrtioidar'  nafievil 
fimnliKrllf  ptondatace-  cM»taiiiL  }&LtKC9f  and,  Ufcawasegt  Stem  Iba 

»  '.'•.:  ...  .... 

r  *  Tbeeigai^ieDt  withrr^g^  to  iaqgiisg^  »  i&mdr£rosn  t^e  C«Ui«,  and 
procoeds  -upon  the  Qssuinption  that  all  the  Gaulg  wercr  Celts,  and  that  the 
^ciont  Irish,  Scots,  anj  Wersh,  \^ere  the  same  people-;  this  ai'gtnnent,  thjere- 
/6re,  ntctst  not  he  eonfoancHnf  wttfaf  a  totally  cfiilfbrent  questibn,  the  Oeroiait 
at  @Milc  ari^.'tjttat  ^  jiM  oti^  aibabltaaii  o^  Gaul^  th&lelgK^  or 
pKki^e  tdi4 iekq]HtooM:ef: SeoOewlr  tb^  ^kta;  thb  lattc^  quai^^n^israb^  4ilt 
^8f^dlr%:  Diu  JwplesoQ^  ia  the ,  iata>4^^>^  ^  bb  DictionaQr^  la  which  ha 
establishes  satis^ctoijly  that  the  origin  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Low- 
lands or  Scotland  and  their  lianguagp,  must  have  been  Gothic,  but  whether 
thaft  ordinal  was  *^  die  Plk,^  or  fatter  stiecessire  emigration^  (torn  tbe  north; 
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'iMtflpoaieion  nod  d^d^^ioi^  aS  w<Mrd0|  ttitfn 'fram'the  aigAifr- 
.iMwn  of  any  sfaigle  word* 

.  txn.  Thefe  are  fmioplea  of  Ibis  id  t^e  OeismAi  teUet, 
..W$  ia  th^  irdrd^y  Moffqii«%i»%  md  Armoiief^  of  whieh  I 
bmve  fdf^adjr  quokMr)  ani  .10  the  diddesiioA  <^  thes^  wwdfl^ 
.ivliicli  «te>ii9'  Ike  French  jeod  in  «r,  gf  wl»cli  fhete  are  «ii 
iiiaiisiiaraUe  (l^ailHp^  afid  ,ii4ad^  foriil9.  a  4«iQvtiY9  atnoi^ 
Ilia  fiMte^  at  it  did  a«iQa«  Ib^ancienl  Grala..  £rwi  Drjx^ 
fpfhiek  among  thn^  Soofta^  aigiv^ea  a.B^ieif,  ia  de«iired  Driseacv 
jwUabttgtifiaa  a l>i^ Biaer;  aadfiraoi  Bm^*  wUeh iMana 
ai  Sceidb^  aomas  Btua(>-'-«  littfo  Bctadii  ikroiumnead.  1^ 
if)!eitf;li^  BriaMc^  fmf  Ibe  sama  wocd»  wkidi.the  aficm^  Soota 
pall  BUj^  (^  nodara  Frwohp  prwMBae  Bfeaahe,  thecnuaa 
gi  wkkh  dfacipepancj  ia  the  writing  is^  tbat  the  asi^iaiit  Soota^ 
and  att  iha  Spaniard^  atiU  nae  the  ktter  z*  instead  )0f  tha 
doable  a#  Tbaa  the  ancient  Ganl8»  from  Briat  cf  flie  GoenoN^ 
manni^  calkd  tJm  name  of  a  tiOw»»  Bxb^  and  a^^on,  front 
Brisi%  Bnmo— >in  the  xiodem  FresGfa»  BdasaiC.  After  the 
same  manner,  from  Aundia^  AureUact  is  foormed;  and  from 
Sfaiun^  of  the  BpmniatdBf  s^rkd  also  Gereali%  dr  Ebora^  strjried 
alna  Falfdini  JUJa,  a  tDwai  is  caUad  Eho^ae^  b;  th^e  Br jgaa^ 
Ses-»*»deataidMifeB  dl  iko  a^atiiards>*^whi»  catained  the  GaUie 
nude  of  ftsmiBg.  tJba  derivatiire«  Baaidea  what:  t  have  mm^. 
tioHedt  aU  the  adnthhwest  eoast  of  firitaiit  tetai^n  strikipg 
aMCkS)  bbth  of  CbUie  iai^gn^ge  and  origtO)  ,wUick  a^e  corro- 
ioVBted'  bf  the  expisess  testimony  of  forei^  naittdiis».  Firsts 
on  thai  side,  ooaiurs^  what  masijr^f  ihe  anoienta  cnll  Carniivallim 
at  Gnenafia^  coaBaooDilj  Karadco,.  like^  aa  axnang  the  Soots,  the 

Osntairi^  piaoed  fajr  Ptokaqf,  in  the  nortbanunost  ratrenu^^ 

» 

r«  llrsr^a ftaanaf  tba  GeaoqHM  aiptopla  of  Qha^^  Ow^;  Bn|ae,  nav 
Bri^BaOf  vw  a  tawa  of  one  of  their  coiwiies,  avif  tbeji  had  called  it  Little 
Bn%t  or  as.  we  wopld  call  it  New  Brix;  so  Ebora,  now  £iroEa>  was  a  town  la 
Portugal.  Ebora,  now  Atcala  B^al,  a  town  in  Spain,  and  Eborac,'  or  Little 
labors,  a  tami  of  t!ie  Brigantes,  now  the  ctty^  of  Yorfr,  ^n  Engfaml  tt  calonjr 
descended  from  the  ^pt^iish  Gauls,  who  named  their  cfipital  after  a  town  of 
ihe  parent  country,  as  their  (iescendants  in  North  America^  have  named  their 
state  and  city.  New  York,  thus  announcing  the  country  from  whence  they 
Came,  and  the  people  from  whom  they  sprung. 

•f  Orleans. 
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are  vulgarly  called  Kernice;  now,  Ck>mttV8llia  is  deMvedfrom 
Kemici,  and  Vallis/as  if  you  had  said  Kernici-Oalli,  Comisb^ 
Gauls.  Vallia,  likewise,  a  peninsula  on  the  same  coast,  both  in 
name  and  language,  decl^:«8  its  ancestry.  Those  who  pro« 
nounce  this  name  nearest  in  sound  to  the  German,  enunciate 
it  with  the  W,  a  letter  peculiar  to  the  Germans  alime,  and 
which  ihe  neighbouring  nations,  who  retain  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, cannot  at  all  pronounce ;  no,  not  torture  itself  could 
make  either  a  Ck>rnish,  Irish,  or  ancient  Scotsman  express  it; 
and  when  a  Frenchman  wishes  to  name  Vallia,  G  is  always 
the  first  letter.  Nor  in  this  word  alone,  is  this  peculiarity  to  be 
remarked,  but  in  many  others,  which  have  the  letter  G  for 
dieir  initial;  even  the  Grallic  language  itself,  is  called  WaUic^ 
by  those  who,  from  their  proximity  to  Germany,  O^rmamze  k, 
and  in  an  infinity  of  other  instances,  do  they  use  this  permu* 
tation  of  letters.  On  die  contrary,  that  country  which  the 
English  call  Wales,  and  North  Wales,  is  denominated  Oalles^ 
and  Nor  Galles,  by  the  French,  who  still  pertinaciously  adhere 
to  the  remains  of  their  ancient  tongue. 

xxvii<  Polydore  Virgil  *  pleases  himself  as  with  a  newfSui- 
cy,  whi'^h  he  thinks  he  alone  has  discovered,  but  which  na 
man  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  German  tongue,  is 
ignorant  of,  that  the  word  Walsch,  in  that  language,  s^ifies 
a  stranger,  and  hence  the  name  Valli,  or  strangers.  In  thik 
he  seems  to  me,  to  plume  himself  without  cause,  for  if  that 
name  had  been  given,  on  accoimt  of  their  being  strangers,  I 
think  it  would  have  much  more  properly  applied  to  tho 
English,  who  had  but  lately  arrived  in  the  country,  than  ta 
those  who,  from  their  antiquity,  were  by.  many  of  the  ancients 
believed  to  have  been  indigenous ;  but  if  the  name  was  im<* 
posed  by  the  English,  why  did  they  not  rather  bestow  it  on 
the  Scots,  or  the  Picts,  who  deserved  it  better  than  the 
Britons,  as  their  intercourse  with,  them  was  more  rare,  and 
their  acquaintance  much  less?  Qr,  if  the  English  had  given  the 


y 


*  Polydore  Virgil,  a  natiTe  of  Italy,  sent  to  England,  as  a  papal  tax- 
gatberer  in  the  bq^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  be  obtained  various 
preferments,  and  at  the  command  of  Henry  VII.  wrote  the  History  of  England 
here  referred  to.  It  cost  him  twelve  years*  labour,  but  bis  history  pleased 
neither  the  English  nor  the  Scots,  perhaps  a  proof  of  bis  impartiality^ 
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tuune  VdU  in  contempt,,  would  these  Britons,  for  so  many 
ages  the  inyeterate  enemies  er  the  English,  and  even,  now 
mor^  hostile  than  friendly,  have  acknowledged  that  name, 
which  they  do  cheerfully,  although. m  their  own  language 
they  call  themselves  CamlnJans?  Bat  the  word  Walsch,  does 
not,  in  German,  signify  simply  a  stranger,  or  a  barbarian,  but 
in  its  primary  and  proper  sense,  means  a  Gaul;  wheref<»e 
the  word  Vallia,  is,  I  think,  the  same  as  the  word  Gallia,^ 
unchanged  by  the  English,  who  in  this  agreed  with  the  other, 
nei^bouring  nations,  but  preserved  the  custom  of  the  Gier-* 
mBXi  language,  in  enunciating  the  first  letter  ^Pallia.  .  The 
ancients,  indeed,  called  the  inhabitants  of.  this  peninsula, 
^ure%  as  appears  from  Pliny,  which  name,  a  certain  part  of 
Wales  retained  long  among  their  posterity.  But  Leland,*. 
himself  a  native  Briton,  a  man  uncommonly  industrious  in 
examining  tibe  antiquities  of  his  own  country,  affirms  that  that 
part  of  Wales,  was  formerly  called  Ross,  which  word,  in  the 
Scottish  language,  signifies  a  peninsula.  The  neighbouring 
nations,  however, .  seem  to.  have  used  a  word,  which  should, 
point  out  the  or%in  of  die  people,  rather  than  the  situation 
or  form  of  the  country.  In  like  manner,  the  name  of  the 
Scots  was  formed;  for  although  they  called  themselves  Albi^es,; 
declined  from  the  word  Albium,  yet  the  neighbouring  nations, 
named  them  Soots,  by  which  name,  their  descent  from  the 
Irish  was  affirmed.  Fdlowing  Ae  same  coast,  to  the  westward, 
Gallovidia,  Galloway,  ia  evidently  a.  word,  which  both  in 
Soots  and  Welsh,  signifies  Gaul,  whether  the  name  be  Gallia^ 
with  the  one,  or  ValHa, .  with  the  other.  The  English  call' 
it  Wallowithia.  A  great  part  of  this  country  still  uses  it£^ 
ancient  language. 

xxvsii.  These  thrbe  nations,  which  possess,  the  whole  coast 
of  Britain  that  looks  towards  Ireland,  preserve  the  indelible 
marks  of  Gallic  iq>eech  and  affinity.  But  it  is  worthy  of  par-> 
ttcular  notice,  that  the  ancient  Scots  divided  all  the.  nations 

*  Lelwad,  Joho,  a  great  English  antiquary,  born  in  London,  1507,  he  was 
munificently  encouraged  by  Henry  VIII.  He  died  soon  after  his  patron.  His 
MSS.  were  of  immense  use  to  Cambden,  and  succeeding  antiquaries ;  they 
were  collected  in- the  Bodl^ah  and  Cottonian  libraries.  -  Hbftineraiy  was 
published  la  the  b^linntng  of  last  century. 
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irbo  inliabited  Brftatti,*  iatd  bRra  «l^sae%  tfaeroaie  Ae/  Qdtt«d 
Gitel,  tli«  <ither  G«Ue»  or  CUd^  thai  i%  aeclonling  to,  my 
kiteipretetioft,  GalaBci^  *  «&d  Cbilip    Hie  Gflkaci  valued  itea^ 
«elv«$  -on  Aftt  nmne^  Aat  is.  the  aapie  of  Gatly  and  call^  m  I 
ikwre  sMd,  th«ir  language  Gala^oan^  or  Gaelic,  and  glotjr  ia  iv  «tf 
die  BK>re  poiiihed  and  elegant;  tiie  ietlier,  that-ia  die  Galle, ee 
Gttttl,  they  dedpitfems  baibaroav  m^xpipiujeoii  cf  thems^ea^ 
a&d  alAiailgh  the  Seota  at  first  cidled  the  firitons,  that  k  die 
Dftost  aacient  inhabitaiits  of  the  ista^,  Gauls,  y^  tite  casik<»i 
ohtamed  bj  degrees,  that  they  called  alUthe  natioKis,  who  hfiire 
mere  r^^dy  settled  in:  Brkam,  by  th&  same  name,  radiea 
QontiioaeliOusly  than  out  of  respect,  toot  the  word-  CMle^  09 
<3ald,  has  amottg  them  the  eeine  sigasficadon,  as  Barbarian^ 
among  the  Ghreeks  and  La|ins,  or  Walach,  aau>iig  the  Gemans. 
'  XXIX.  I  come  now  to  show  f^om  th^  names  erf" towns,  vietesy 
eonntries,  and  from  odier  similar  eridenoe,  that  the  Gatti» 
imd  Britons  spoke  the  same  language,  and.  from  thence  pfioee 
dieir  ancient  consangumity,  a  ^i^colt  suiqejet^  reijiiiriag  to1>6 
cfxamkied  with  the  most  ^igent  attentioa.  •    I  have  akeactf 
i^em8i4ced  by  how  many  ca^es  a  oMUmon  Isinguage.  may  bcf 
ehanged,  for  although  not  wholly,  and  at  onee  altered^  yet^ 
bemg  in  a  state  of  constant  flucttiation,.  it  is,  from  its  flexiihld 
nature,  tery  apt  to  follow  the  oaprioa  of  innovators.    lUs'iar 
diiefly  apparent,  in  regard  to  those  things  whidh  ace  expoasd^ 
not  only  to  the  operation  of  time,  but  to  be  the  spoort  of  ^evkerj^ 
whim,  such  asacdcles  of  dally  use,  die  names  of  which,  frwa 
t<ery  trifling  causes^  grow  obsolete^  or  ate  re^rifed^.  or  aketeds^ 
but.diere  is  a  mighty  djffearence  with  respect  to  those  diiiiifisr 
#hieh  6re  eternal,  as  die  heavens,  the  earth,  and  tl^  sea,: 
mountains,  countries,  and  rivers ;   and  even  in  diose  whieh^ 
diough  less  durable,  becaosetbey paiftake of  the  inflvaat^ of 
man,  yet  resemble  in  some  degree,  those  wiuch  are  mote 
lasting  and  unchangeable  ;•  such  are  towns,.  wUck  are  built  as 
if  diey  were  to  remain  for  evee..    It  is^noteasyiagivieaMir 
names  to  cities,  or.  nations,  or  change  the  old  ones,  because 

•  *  Q^km-^'^GaikmiAg  as  (tenoting  their  own  orig^i  from  the  G^h  of 
(Micia  kk  %>|iin»  .GaU(^  pr  Q9I4,-  lOfisfAag  the  od^  of  the  others  &aia 
Gaul^^France. 
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these  were  not  given  rashly,  biA  impoeed  at  first,  wkb  die 
-consent  and  adtice  of  die  people^  bj  felttiders  4o  whom  ab>- 
tiqnity  has  frequently  ascribed  dmne  henours,  and  as  &r  .ais 
possible,  clothed- with  imnKNrtality;  these  names  Are$  tberefora, 
deservedly  staA)le,  nor  do  they  gite  way,  eEcept  in  oonseqoenee 
xf(  some  mighty  ^volntion ;  even  after  $^  whole  language*  ia 
thanged,  these  pertinaciously  remain,  and  are  never  willingly 
abandoned,  the  cause  which  first  originated  d^enl,  oontrv^ 
bndng  much  to  their  durabHity;  nnd^  in^  ^mgratioiia,  those 
who  were  eidier  driven  from  their  andent  habitations,  or,  vf 
their  own  accord,  sought  new  ones,  when  they  had  lost  thfiir 
country,  yet  retained  the  name,  delighting  in  a  sound  so  grate^ 
All  to  their  ears,-  and  reposing  under  the  shade  of  a-similar 
appellation,  they  alleviated  their  regrets  tor  an  absence  from 
iheif  native  land,  and  seemed  tx>  be  no  longer  in  e:dle,  or 
wandering  at  a  distance  from  home.  Nor  were  there  wantiag 
^ome,  who,  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  bebrid  die  reaeofr- 
blance  with  sensations  mote  holy  and. venerable  than  walk 
and  buildings  alone  could  inspire,  and  ^embraeed  wkh  mora 
than  paternal  love,  this  deligfatfiil  pledge  df  thek  former 
^country. 

'  XXX.  A  more  certain  argument  trf*  affinity  may,  therefore,  be 
ilrawn  from  such  words,  than  from  those  which,  for  Ifttle  or 
no  cause,  are  given  and  taken  away  from  things  of  the  moment; 
for  diough  it  is  possible  that  the  same  word,  by  accident,  may 
be  used  in  different  countries,  it  is  not  likely  that  nations, 
acattered  &,r  and  wide,  should  agree  in  fortuitously  giting  tiab 
same  names,  so  often  to  the  same  things.  In  the  next  places 
are  those  names  which  are  derived,  or  compounded  from 
primitives;  and  often  the  similarity  c(  declension,  and  com- 
position, indicate  more  decisively  the  relation  of  a  word,  than 
the  first  vocable  itself,  because  these  are  often  accidentally 
imposed,  while  the  others  are  declined  by  a  positive  rule^  and 
directed  by  a  certain  example,  which  the.  Greeks  call  analogy. 
*\VTierefore,  this  certain  and  perpetual  tule  of  noihihal  affinity^ 
as  Varro  expresses  it,  leads  us  to  a  certain  generic  affinity, 
and. common  origin  of  language.  There  is  also  a  pe^suHarity 
in  particular  primitive  words,  by  which  we  may  distinguish 
whether  they  belong  to  the  country  in  which  they  are  used,  ^ 
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or  have  bden  adoipted  from  another ;  for  instance,  the  words 
Philoaophia,  Geometria,  and  Dialectica,  although  often  used 
by  Latin  writers,  never  have,  in  the  Latin  language,  any  cog- 
,nate  vocable,  from  which  they  could  be  derived,  or  from 
which  they  could  appear  to  derive  an  origin;  on  the  other 
hand,  Paradisus,  and  Gaza,*  are  used  in  Greek,  and  that 
they  are  foreign  easily  appears,  because  neither  a  primitive, 
whence  they  could  have  been  derived,  nor  a  derivative,  to 
•which  they  could  have  given  rise,  can  be  shown  in  the  whole 
language.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  other  languages, 
and  enable  us  to  separate  the  native,  from  the  alien  terms, 
which  have  been  adopted. 

.  XXXI.  Having  said  this  much  in  general,  I  shall  now  pro- 
duce particular  examples.  The  first  that  occur,  are  the  words 
ending  in  Bria,  Briga,  and  Brica.  Bria,  Strabo  tells  us, 
[Book  7th]  signifies  a  city,  and  Stephanus  agrees  with  him; 
4U[id,  to  confirm  this  interpretation,  they  bring  forward,  as 
derived  thence,  Poltymbria,  Brutobria,  Mesembria,  and  Sa- 
iyrabria.  But  what  they  call  Brutobria,  others  term  Bru- 
tobrica,  and  the  words  that  end  in  Briga,  with  Ptolemy, 
terminate  in  Brica,  according  to  Pliny ;  which  renders  it  pro- 
bable that  Bria,  Briga,  and  Brica,  all  signify  the  same  thing. 
And  that  the  origin  of  the  whole  is  from  Gaul,  is  apparent 
from  this  circumstance,  that  the  Gauls  anciently  sent  colonies 
into  Thrace  and  Spain,  but  we  never  hear  of  the  Thracians  or 
Spaniards  sending  colonies  into  Gaul.  Of  the  description  of 
words  referred  to,  the  following  are  generally  used  by  the  most 
approved  writers. 

Abobrica,f  in  the  district  of  the  Bracarensi;  Amalobrica,  in 
.the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus;  J  Arabrica,  in  the  district  of  the 
BracQxensi ;  Arabrica,  in  Lusitania ;  $  Arcobrica,  among  the 
Celtiberians ;  ||  Arcobrica,  among  the  Celtici  in  Lusitania; 
Arcobrica,  in  the  Caesar  Augustine  district  ;ir  Artobrica,  in 

• 

*  Gaza,  la  treasure  city,  where  the  Persians  placed  the  tribute  collected 
from  their  western  provinces ;  whence  riches  were  called  Gaza,  corrupted 
Casa— CmA, 

f  A  town  in  Portugal.  {  Vide  Not«,  Book  I.  chap.  22. 

$  Portugal.  II  A  people  b  Spain. 

1  Named  from  Ceaar  Augusta^  a  city  in  Spain,  now  Saragossa. 
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the  country  of  the  Vindelici;**  Augustobrica^  in  Lusitama; 
tmother  among  the  Vectones;f  a  third,  among  the  Pelendones; 
and  Axabrica,  in  Lusitania. 

Bodobrica,  in  Upper  Germany;  Brigey  in  Britain ;  Brige, 
a  village  in  the  Ck>ttonian  Alps ;  Brutobrica,  situate  between 
the  Turduli,):  and  die  river  Boetis.^ 

Caeliobrica,  among  the  Coelerini;  ||  Cflesarolnrica,  in  Lasi-^ 
^tania;  Calobrica,  among  the  Turduli;  Corimbrica,  in  Lusi^ 
tania,  so  named  by  Pliny,  but  if  I  mistake  not,  corrupted  for 
G>nimbrica,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anton* 
inus,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  name ;  it  is  situate  on  the 
river  Munda ;  Cotteobrica,  among  the  Vectonea. 

Deobriea,  among  the  Vectones,  dnd  anodier  amdng  the 
Autrigones;  Deobricnla,  among  the  Morbogi;  Dessobrica, 
not  far  from  Lacobrica. 

Flaviobrica,  at  the  Port  Amanum.ir  Ptolendy,  in  die  Autri- 
gones, calls  it  Magnus,  [great,]  and  I  am  uncertain  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  read,  Magnus,  in  Pliny, 

Gerabrica,  in  the  district  of  Scalabitanus,  the  same  with 
Jerabrica. 

Jiiliobrica,  among  the  Cantabrians,**  formerly  Brigantia. 

Lacobrica,  among  the  Vacc»i  ;ff  and  another  in  the  sacred 
promontory ;  XX  Lancobrica,  among  the  Celtid  in  Liisitania;. 
Latobrigi,  near  the  Helvetians. 

Medubrica,  in  Lusitania,  sumamed  Plumbaria,  by  Pliny; 
this,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  called  Mundobrica,  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus;  Merobrica,  sumamed  Celtlca,  in  Lusitania;. 
Mirobrica,  in  the  country  of  the  Oretani  ;§§  another  in  Ba^ 
turia,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Turdani  Bastici. 

Nemetobrica,  among  the  Celtici,  in  Lusitania;  and  another 
among  the  Celtiberians,  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  Nito^* 
brica. 

*  A  warlike  people,  whose  country  extended  from  the  lake  of  Gonstanc 

to  the  Danube. 

f  A  tribe  in  Spain,  adjoining  to  the  C^tiberi 

X  A  people  of  Alganra,  in  Portugal. 

§  A  great  rirer  hi  Spun,  now  die  Guadalquhir.    ||  A  tribe  in  Portugal. 

f  A  town  in  Spain,  not  far  from  Bflboa^  [now  Vermejo.]  , 

**  A  people  in  Spam,    ff  A  people  of  Leon,  in  Spain.    Xt  ^H^  ^  Vincent^ 
§§  A  people  m  Spain,  between  the  rivers.  Anas  and  Btftis, 
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Se|;t>brlca»  tb«  capUitl  of  Celtiberiay  according  to  Ptolsmy. 
T^bric%    in  Iittsitama,; '  Turobiicay  among  the  C«Uici 
Bseticae ;  Tuntobrica,  among  the  ^i^acarian  Galsed* 
Vertobrirm  mxioi^  the  Q«Uki  Baetica^f  *"  Volobrica^  aimng 

The  authoriiies  referred  iQ  fy  Budumanjor  iheptreeeding  lisf 
^  namu  ave^  CmoTf  TaeUuSf  PtoUmg^  PUngf^  the  liinerary  ({f 
Aniauimify  and  Sfephanm. 

xxxu«  To  tbift  formatioii  vpfwr  to  belong  a  great  many 
Bamca  of  towm  and  peo^e^  in  aU  tho^  provinces  into  which 
the  fldfflnkft  of  the  Gauls  hftd  bera  l0d«^  Thfi%  fi:om  Burgo, 
Burgundus,  and  Baxgiuid;»  anA  fsom  Bci^  Brlgajutes ;.  the 
BomiQatMre:  coae  <A  ^3m  Wt  w<(Mrd,  is .  Briga%  acoordin^  to 
SteplHUiw^i  wheate  we  d^eline  Brjgaatecfi  as  from  Gigas, 
we  form  Gigantes.  There  are  also  Brigantes»  nientioned  b^ 
Straho,  aitiiate  in  the  Cottian  Alps.  In  the  same  tract  is 
the.  tiibge:  Brige;;  and  tbe  Brigiam,  in  the  trophy  of  Augustus, 
are  recorded  among  th^  AlpiiBe  nations.  Bngantimaa  is  an 
Alpine  toinft;  ajtd  the  Brigantjans  are  in  the  country  of  the 
Vindelici,  according  to  Strabo.  Brigantia  appears  in  the 
Itinerary  of  AnbonhmSj^  and  Brigi^  a  meuntaia  near  the 
goHcoas  of  the  Bhine  aod  Dtmubci  ia  Ptolsmy.  There  is  a 
Bngantiiuhy  vol  lUlm  according  to  the  same  author,  a^towa 
which,  I  think  the  same  as  that,  in,  The  Description  of  the 
ProHTinces  of  dilr  Roman  Empire,  called  Brecantia^— diere  is 
also  the  lake  Bi%aiKlinu8»,  I^tdiemy  m^idons  the  nation  of 
the  Btigantes^  i^  Inelted;  atid  in  AUsiuKBi  tibe  BrigaxUesy  are, 
noticedi  both  by  Ptolemy^  Tacitus,  and  Senecar  The.  town 
Brige,  and  Isohrigiuitiuw»  ace  in  th0  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  j 
and  in  Orosiiis^  theDe-  ia  Briganjtiam>  a  towa  in  the  Celtic 
promootocy.  Flavia-biiig^tiiimK  in  Ptolemy,  in  the  Great 
Port,  and  a  more  recent  Brigantia — ^now  Braganza— in  d^e 
kinjjfe^^  (rf  Portpjg^ 

XXXIII.  There  are  other  names  formed  from  the  wordrDun^ 
having  it  eitJh>er  ias  tlie<  begimiin^  or  die  terHu^ation,  which 

.     •  *  -        • 

«'  The  dbscettdmits  of  th»  Ctfiaiv  oc  Gtub^  ai:e  io  gafeenA  daaemjiialecl 
Celtic! ;  thie  Celtkn  BiSHHiSB^  wore  itthabitan«i>of.  BMcsi  aipu*  oC  fllpaiD,  about 

\  A  people  upo&  tile  Rbine^  naar  Spires,  ih,<x«cni«oyi 
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th^  basiks  ai  fiond,  on  the  shores  of  the  Moruy,  stftl  cftl<flc 
Dnni,  «hpw  to  have  been  GflUic;  and  the  eaad  banks^  oi»  the 
Cfipafite  English  coasts  also  «tiU  caUeid  bjir  tbe  sAine<  name^ 
the  Downs,  piutarcb^  too,  the  tfuther*  of  the  'Treatise  on 
Rirers,  when  explaining  the  origin  of  Lugdi^nHHiy  I^n^ 
f^knowledffs  Dua  oa  »  GMUc  word ;  teadi  anfoag  the  nations 
who  nse  the  ancient  language  of  the  GaukutieiifniptQd,  there 
is  scarcely  a  word  spiore  firequently  eBlf>Ioyedui  ea^esHng  the 
TWi|e»  of  yiUi^^:  oir  towiis^;  I  viea^  the  Britoo^,  in  CfoUi* 
Ceki«%  the  ancient  Scots$  ii>  Irdkmd  and  Albi#n>.add  the 
Wddi  and  Q>mish»  m  ik^knd  ^  for  there  are  noiie  of  fheee 
natiofl^  wbo^  do  Hot  acknowledge  the  wwd;  aa  thehr  owC 
There  is  0iiy  this  dMSgence^  the  ancieiit  £kuijs^'in«w€fds  am 
formed,  made  Dun,  the  termination,  while  the  Scots,  ibr-thb 
XRost  pfotj  placed  it  ki  the  beginniJEig  of  thi^  nitme';  of  this 
the  following  are  examples : 

In  Frai!ce,<---Agtistodumini,:  a  towir  of  the  Edui;  noW  Anton, 
Burgij^idy*  Cftstritodonuai,.  in  the  prbidace  of  the  Camnti^ 
now  Chartres.  Melodunum,  near  the  river  Seqnuia,  now 
Seine;  Lvgdvinttm,.  Lyons^  at  the  conflncavce-  of  the  Aar  and 
the  Bhone.  Angustodnnun^  a  town  of  idie  Arerni,  Anfun,  iA 
Auvergne.  Lugdmuun,  a  town  of  the  ConTcdli, :  81.  Bertrand^ 
in  Guienne;  Ifovidnilum)  of  the*  Trebocei,  Sdissdns. 
l^ccUodimnm^  a  tewti^  of  Onienne..  JFnlibdnnuni,  ^  in  the 
eonnt^  .  of  the  Piotoni,.  now  Poicti^rs.  ,Isodfintlm,  and 
Regiodnnum,,  in  the  country  of  the  Ktni^s^  noMr  Berryi 
Laodnnnm,  in  the  country  of  the  Bemensa^  Rheimsu  CsBsaro 
dcnramr  ^  ^  Turonea^  Toumois*.  Segodbnnm,  in  the 
country^'^of  ih^'  Rntheni^  now  Acqmtaine.^    Veiiaimodunum. 

In  Spain, — Calodomxm,  a  town  of  tbe  Bracoii;  Ssben* 
diinuin,- 

ht  Britain^^^Caniefaidimnia,  or  towiF  of  tbe  Brigantes^ 
Dctoca^er,  in  Yoskalare;  acoDsding<  to  Caadbden.  G«huiIo*> 
dunum,  a  Roman  colony,  Maiden,  in  Essex;  Danum^  a 
101^  of  the  DUrotrigesi  fit  D^ssetdhrive.  Maridunum^  a  town 
of  the  fXemette'^  Omnnairthe]),  Wales<     Rigodntmm,  atowa 

*  Several  Roman  ladies  and  empresses  were  called  Julia,  from  Julias ;  and 
a  great  raiiabclP'of:  dfeMS,i^.lAleptoTJAce»<i^  fifi»r  .theOi^ 
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of  the  Brigantes,  Ribchester,  in  Lancashire.  Cambodnnum, 
ruins  near  Almonbury,  Yorkshire.  Margidunum.  Sorvio- 
dnnum,  or  Sorbiodnnum,  Old  Sarum,  Wiltshire.  Sego* 
doniim,  Seaton;  Axelodunum,  Hexham;  both  in  Nor- 
thumberland. 

More  recently  in  England,— Venantodunum,  Huntington, 
Dunelmum,  Durham. 

Irt  Scotland, — ^Duncaledon,  named  also  Caledonia,  Dun- 
keld.  Deidunum,  or  rather  Taodunum,  on  the  river  Tay, 
Dundee.  Edinodunum,  which  name  the  ancient  Scots  still 
retain,  but  which  those  who  Germanise,  call  Edinburgh. 
Noviodunum,  New  Doun,  Dunoon  Castle  in  Cowal.  Britan- 
nodunum,  Dunbarton,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clyde  and 
Leven, 

Inrlredand,-— Dunum,  Doun,  which  is  the  name  of  a  county, 
and  a  town. 

.  And  besides  the  above,  there  are  at  this  day  innumerable 
names  of  castles,  villages,  or  hills,  composed  from  the  same 
word  Dun. 

.  In  Grermany, — We  read  in  Ptolemy,  of  Lugdunum,  Leyden ; 
Segodunum,  Nuremberg;  Tarrodunum,  Friburg;  Robo- 
dunnm,  Brin;  Carrodunum,  Crainbnrgh. 

In  the  Alps,— Ebrodunum,  Yverdon ;  Sedunum,  Sion. 

In  Vindelicia,  Bavaria,  Rbsetia,  the  Grrisons,  and  Noricum^ 
on  the  borders  of  bodi, — Camboduhum,  Munchen;  Carro- 
dunum, Cracow;  Gessodunum,  Idunum,  Noviodunum,  and, 
Parrodunum,  Partenkirche. 

'    In    Sarmatia    and    Dacia,    there  are   Carrodunum,   and 
Singidunum,  on  the  Danube,  Noviodunum,  at  the  mouth  of  ^ 
the  Danube,  and  also  another  Noviodunum. 

XXXIV.  Tliere  are  in  the  same  provinces,  not  a  few  words 
(declined  with  Dur,  which  word,  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and 
Britcmsy  signified  water,  and  still  retains,  among  some,  the 
same  meaning. 

In  France, — The  Dutifetcotti,  in  the  district  of  Rheims;  it  is 
written  likewise  Durocorti.  ,Divodurum  of  the  Medioma- 
trici,  *  and  Divodurum,  near  Paris.     Batavodurum  among 

*  Medioiimtrici,  a  people  about  the  city  Metz,  on  the  Moselle. 
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the '  Batavlans ;  Bfeviodttrum ;  Ganodurura,  near  the  Rhine ; 
Ganodurum^  in  Switzerland;  Octodunun,  or  Octodurus,* 
among  the  VeragrL 

In  Rhseda,  Vindelicia,  and  Noricum,->-Bragodurnm,  Car« 
rodurum, .  Ebodurum,  Gannudurum,  and  Octodurum,  Ve- 
naxomodurum,  and  Boiodurum. 

In  Spain, — Octbdurum,  and  Ocellodurum ;  the  Douro,  a 
river  flowing  into  the  ocean,  and  the  Dooro,  another  empty- 
ing itself  into  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

And  Dur,  a  river  iii  Ireland. 

In  Britain,— Durocobrivae,  t  Duroprovee,  i^  Durolenum,  $ 

Durovernum,||  Durolipons,^  Durotrige8,**DiirDcomavium,ft 
Durolitum,j:{  Duronovaria,  Lactodurum.  §§ 

Perhaps  to  the  same  origin,  belong  the  two  Alpine  rivers, 
Doria  the  greater,  and  Doria  the  less,  the  one  flowing  through 
the  conntry  of  the  Salassi,  and  the  other  past  Turin,  towards 
the  Po ;  likewise,  Issidorus,  and  Altissidorus,  cities  of  Gaul, 
so  named,  in  my  opinion,  from  their  being  situate  near  rivers* 
To  this  formation,  also,  m^y  belong  Dureta,  which  word,  in  the 
Spanish,  signifies  a  Wooden  throne,  as  Suetonius  tells  us  in  his 
life  of  Augustus ;  and,  likewise,  Domnacus,  the  proper  name 
of  a  man,  according  to  Caesar,  but,  which  appears  to  me,  to 
be  a  corruption  from  Dunacus ;  for  Dunach  may  signify  Du- 
anus,  or  Duensis,  in  the  same  way  that  Romach  does  Ro- 
manus.  Dunacus,  or  rather  Dunachus,  is  still  used  as  a  pro- . 
per  name;  which  name,  is  improperly  translated  Duncan,  and 
Donat,  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  Latin  or.  British 
languages.    For  authoritiet^  see  page  108. 

XXXV.  Magus,  likewise,  an  ancient  word,  in  all  the  pro-^ 
vinces  where  the  Gallic  language  was  commonly  spoken,  was, 
frequently  employed  in  expressing  the  namies  of  cities;  which, 

*  Now  Marttgnac,  in  the  VaUius. 

'  j*  Redborn,  in  Hertfordshire.     X  Rochester,  in  Kent.     §  Lenbmn,  Kent. 
I  Canterbury.         T  Gonnancester,  or  Oodmanchester,  near  Huntington. 
**  Dorsetshire.       ff  Cirencester.        {:|:  Leiton,  accor£ng  to<:iambdeii.> 
§§  Its  site  uncertain.    DiflEerent  writers  apply  the  name  to  Bedford,  to: 

S£ony  Stratford>  and  Loughborough. 
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circunista^e^  ahows  it  to  iia^e  been  originiiUy  GaliiiB;'biit9 
trith  tefprd  to  its  deriyfitives,  I  mdier  suppose,  than  am  aUe 
certainly  to  affirm,  that  tliey  were  used  to  signify  either  a  home, 
a  city,  DC  a  building.  In  ^  The  Description  of  tbe  Entire  of 
the  Bomsn  People,'^  w^  xead^  ^  The  Prefect  of.  the  Pascen<^ 
sian  levies,  in  garrison  at  Magus;''  and  also  in  die  s^me  book^ 
^  Tlie  Tribune  of  the  second,  cohort,  stationed  at  Magus." 
We  likewise  £nd  ^  Magnos,''  in  the  Itinerary  of  AAtoniims, 
but  whether  one  town  or  several,  I  dare  not  pronounce  pofo* 
tively ;  I  am  more  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  meant  several. 
From  M«g"«,  however,  die  following  names  h^e  sprung^— 
j(>foif3amagn6  among  the  Santoxd;  Noviomagus  of  tlie  Lexovii, 
Noviomagus  of  the  Yadecasai;  Noviomagias  of  tl^  Nemetes; 
Novibmagiis  of  the  Tricastini;  Noviomagus  of  the  Bitnrgii; 
Jidiomagus  of  the  Andegavi;  Rotomagus  of  the  Nervii;  Roto« 
magus  of  the  Venelocassi;  Caesaromagos  of  the  Bellovad; 
Borbetomagus  of  the  Vangiones  in  Upper  Oeranany ;  Vindo* 
magns  of  the  Volsci  Arecomico,  in  Ptolemy;  and  in  the  Itinera 
ary  of  Antoninus,  there  are  Argentomagns,  and  Noviomagus, 
in  Upper  Germany.  In  The  Description  of  the  Rcnnan  £in^ 
pire,  Noviomagus,  of  Lower  Belgium ;  in  Rhsstia,  Druaoma^ 
gus,  Ptolemy.  In  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An^ 
toninus,  are  Caesaromagus;  Sitomagas;  Noviomagas,  of  the 
Regni;  Vacomagus;  Magiovimia;  and  Vacomagos,  as  belong* 
iag  to  the  Picts. 

XXXVI.  There  are  other  names  cf  places,  common  to  many 
of  these  nations,  not  so  frequ^dy  used,  nor  so  widely  s<»tter« 
ed  as  the  former ;  such  are  Hibemia,  the  Roman  name  of 
Ml  island,  called  by  Pomponins  Mela,  Ptolemy,  and  Juvenal, 
Juvema;  by  Strabo,  Claudian,  and  the  inhabitants,  Iema« 
What  with  some  is  the  Nerian  px'omontory,  is  the  lerna, 
of  Strabo;  the  lernus,  a  river  of  Galaetia,  is  the  lerna,  of 
Mela.  There  is  the  lernus,  a  river  of  Ireland,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  and  the  Erne,  a  Scots  river  falling  into  th<e  Tay; 
another  of  the  same  name,  runs  throu^  Murrayshire;  the 
country  adjacent  to  both,  is  called  lerna.  Mediolanum,  the 
name  of  a  town  of  the  Insubres,  according  to  Ptolemy ;  of 
another  of  the  Santoni ;  of  anothier  of  the  Aulerci  Eburaici ; 
of  another  on  the  Loire ;  of  another  on  the  Seine,  which  is 
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now,  I  believe,  called  Melon ;  another  in  Upper  Germany, 
how  named  Augdbnrg;  another  on  the  Danube;  another  in  Bri« 
lain,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 
Marcolica,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Spain,  and  Macolica,  of 
cme  in  Ireland.  Vaga,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Fbrtugal,  is 
also  the  name  rf  a  river  in  Wales.  Avo^  a  river  in  Galicia, 
According  to  Mela,  and  Avus,  in  Ptolemy,  still  retains  ita 
name,  tn  Argyle,  a  river  of  the  same  name  flows  from  Loch 
Awe.  There  is  a  sacred  promontory  in  £^ain,  and  another 
in  Ireland.  Qscellum,  is  a  promohtory  in  Britain ;  Oscellum 
is  also  in  the  district  of  Lacetisi,  in  Galicia;  Ocelli,  the 
Ochils  in  Scotland ;  Oscellum  the  last  town  of  Gallia  To-4 
gata ;  Uxellum  is  a  town  in  Britain,  perhaps  for  Oscellum^ 
for  Merlin,  in  explaining  the  ancient  names  of  the  cities  of 
Gaid,  notices  that  he  has  found  this  particular  name  variously 
written,  Ocellum,  Oscela,  and  Oscelulm;  and  hence,  per* 
haps,  Uxellodunum,  and  Uxellodurum,  used  to  be  written. 
Tamarus,  a  river  in  Galicia ;  Tamarus,  Tamarici,  a  people 
in  Galicia;  Tamarus,  a  river,  now  Tamar,  in  Devonshire; 
and  Tamara,  Tavistock,  a  town  in  Britain.  Sars,  a  river  in 
Galicia;  and  Sarcus,  Sark,  a  river  in  Scotland.  Ebora,  a 
town  in  Lusitania,  now  Evora,  in  the  province  of  Alente^o, 
called,  also,  Liberalitas  Julia;  Ebura,  Alcala  Real,  a  town 
in  Spain,  called,  also,  Cerealis  in  Baetica;  Aulericus  Ebur- 
aicus,  in  Galicia  Celtica ;  Eboracum,  among  the  Brigantes  in 
Britain,  York.  Deva,  now  Dee,  a  river  in  England ;  and  itt 
Scotland,  the  name  of  one  in  Galloway,  of  another  in  Angus^ 
and  of  a  third,  which  divides  Mearns  from  Marr.  TTie  Cor- 
navii,  at  the  western  extremity  of  England,  and  at  the  most 
northern  point  of  Scotland;  both  now  called  Kernici;  and 
there  i^ears  to  have  been  a  third  Kernici,  in  Scotland,  a| 
th^*  moulh  of  the  river  Evon,  which  divides  Lothian  and  Stir- 
lingshire ;  and  Bede  places  the  monastery  of  Aberkernl,  at 
the  end  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  where  the  ruins  6f  the  castle 
of  AberccM'n  now  stand.  Avon,  as  the  name  of  a  river,  occurs 
'  frequently  both  in  Scotland  and  England ;  now,  Avon,  both 
in  Scottish  and  Welsh,  signifies  a  river.  * 

^  Chalmers,  although  a  decided  6tiemy  to  Buchanan,  avails  himself  of  his 
acuteness,  and  pays  him  a  merited  tribute  of  praise,  in  the  following  passages 
VOL,  I.  P  4 
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xxxvii«    Of  die  three  nations  ^  who  first  iafaabited  th«- 
island^  the  Britons  were,  after  Caesar's  invasion,  nearly  ^ve 
hundred  years  under  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  empire,  whil§ 
the  Scots  and  Plots  were  governed  by  their  own  kings.     At 
length,  when  all  the  surrounding  nations  eonspired  together^ 
for  the  overthrow  of  Rome,  all  her  armies  were  recalled  from 
the  distant  provinces,  to  preserve  the  safety  of  Italy.     TTie 
Britons,  thus  left  without  any  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  misera* 
bly  harassed  by  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  called  in  the  Saxons^ 
then  in^ting  the  sea  with  their  piratical  fleets^  a  policy  which 
turned  out  to  them  most  ruinous;   for  the  Saxons  having 
repressed  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  induced  by  the  fertility  of 
the  country,  and  the  imbecility  of  the  inhabitants,  aspired  to 
occupy  the  island  themselves*   But,  after  carrying  on  war  with 
various   success,  what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  open 
force,  they  endeavoured  to  effect,  against  the  Britons,  by  fraud. 
When  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  had  assembled  to  a  confer- 
ence,  at  an  appointed  time  and  place,  the  Saxons,   upon 
an  agreed  signal  given  by  their  leader  Hengist,  murdered  the 
whole  of  the  British  nobility,  and  forced  the  remaining  com- 


j 
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— **  Against  Buch  history,  and  such  inference,"  that  the  Picts  were  a  distinct 

people,  of  different  origin  from  the  Caledonians,  **  Buchanan  at  length  made 

a  stand.    This  acute  writer,  now  insisted  that  the  Picts  of  the  third  century, 

were  the  descendants  of  the  Caledonians,  in  the  first,  who  spoke  the  Celtic 

tongue.    After  proving,  from  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  names  of  places 

in  Gaul  and  Britain,  that  the  Gauls  and  Britons  were  the  same  people,"  &c. 

In  a  note  on  the  above,  he  saya^  **  This  able  man  [Buchanan]  assures  us,  that 

before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  none  of  the  British  nations,  when  conversing 

with  one  another,  used  an  interpreter ;  that  there  are  no  traces  of  a  foreign 

tongne,  in  the  peculiar  country  of  the  Picts ;  that  names  of  districts  and  of 

towns,  which  they  once  inhabited,  are  still  significant  in  the  ancient  language.  ^ 

It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  these  notions  of  Buchanan  are  confirmed  by  the 

fact.    In  this  work,  B.  i.  ch.  1.  roi^  be  seen  from  an  elaborate  comparison  of 

the  names  of  places,  that  North  Britain  must  have  been  settled  by  the  same  | 

Gallic  people  who  colonized  South  Britain.     In  B.  i.  ch.  3.  it  is  evinced  by 

similar  comparisons,  that  the  names  of  tribes  and  of  places,  were  still  Celtic,  1 

in  the  second  and  third  century,  without  a  single  trace  of  any  Gothic  tongue ;  ; 

and  hence,  the  instructive  inference,  that  a  Gothic  people  had  not  yet  arrived 

within  the  Caledonian  regions."  Caledonia,  vol  L  p.  226.  i 

*  The  three  nations,  who  came  from  Germany,  were  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  ( 

and  Angles. 
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iiionalty,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  barren,  and  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country.  All  the  lowlands,  by  far  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  the  island,  were  then  seized  by  them,  and 
divided  into  seven  kingdoms.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
in  Britain,  Anno  Domini,  464.  But  although  there  were 
three  nation39  who  at  first  undertook  the  expedition  from 
Germany  into  Britain,  the  other  two  yielded  the  name  to  the 
EiUglish.  Never,  however,  did  the  English  enjoy,  either  with 
the  Britons,  or  among  themselves,  any  secure  peace  for  up- 
wards of  817  years ;  when  about  this  time,  the  Danes,  power- 
fal  at  sea,  visited  England  in  their  roving  incursions;  be- 
ing, however,  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  they  returned  about 
thirty-six  years  after,  with  greater  forces,  and  effected  a  de- 
scent with  a  well  disciplined  army.  In  the  first  engagement 
they  were  victorious,  but,  afterward,  contended  long  with 
the  English,  without  any  decisive  result,  until  the  year  1012, 
if^hen  Sweno,  having  completely  defeated  the  Saxons,  receiv- 
ed the  crown  by  universal  consent,  which,  however,  only  re- 
mained a  few  years  in  his  family.  The  Saxons  having  again 
created  kings  of  their  own;  but,  in  about  twenty-four  years  after, 
they  were  conquered  by  William  the  Norman,  and  the  great- 
est part  of  the  nobility  being  destroyed,  their  lands  were  di- 
vided among  the  Normans,  and  the  common  people  reduced 
to  the  most  wretched  servitude,  in  which  they  remained  till 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who,  having  relieved  them  of 
part  of  their  burdens,  rendered  their  situation  a  little  more 
tolerable.  Still,  however,  all  who  are  honoured  by  the  king^ 
or  wish  to  appear  illustripus  by  their  nobility,  trace  back  their 
genealogy  to  the  Normans. 

XXXVIII.  Such  is  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  ancient  records,  and  other  authentic  sources,  respecting 
the  origin,  institutions,  and  language,  of  the  three  oldest 
nations  in  Britain ;  and  which  compels  me  to  believe,  that  the 
ancient  Britons,  and  the  other  original  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
sprung  from  the  Gauls,  and  used  the  Gallic  tongue  from  the 
beginning ;  of  which  facts,  many  and  evident  traces  are  to  be 
found,  both  in  France  and  Britain,  at  the  present  hour ;  and 
it  ought  not  to  appear  astonishing,  if,  in  a  language  which  is 
changing  almost  every  moment,  many  things  should,  receive 
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dUGsrent  napies,  in  different  plac^,  during  ^ob  a  loqg  period 
of  time.  I  think  it  rather  wonderful, .  that  the  fundamenta) 
principled  of  s^  language,  smd  the  mapi^er  of  dediniog  it^ 
should  be  preserved  among  a  .people  so  widely  pattered,  $q 
rarely  c^reeiiig  in  the  other  riiles  of  life^  and  so  often  c^posii)g 
^ach  otbeTi  with  sudi  deadly  hatred.  RespdQtiqg  the  remaivH 
ing  Aree  nations*— the  EqgUsh^  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans, 
lit  h  9Qt  nepessary  to  inquire  very  anxiously^  as  die  times  <>f 
their  coming,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  th^m^  aire  quite  we)} 
kno^n  to  almost  every  p^rsoq*  But  I  ^nd^tool;  my  present 
labow*^  in. order  to  restore  |is  to  our  own  imcestors»  and  009 
pwn  fi|icestar$  to  us^  If  I  bt^ve  a<:compliii»h0d  ihi%  I  sbfd) 
not  repent  wbateyer  labour  I  hav«  expended  upon  thi$  Bubjecti 
if  not,  even  those  who  may  differ  from  me  in  ^epti^ent^  will 
laiot,  I  trusty  disapprove  of  my  intention ;  $nd  I,  so  fisir  from 
being  irrilatedi  by  ^eeiQg  what  I  have  advanced  refuted,  shall 
return  my  most  grateful  thanks  to  him  who  shall  produce  some^ 
thing  more  satisfactory,  and  extricate  me  from  i^  error, 

xxxix.  I  had  resolved  here  to  finish  the  dispute  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  British  nations,  bad  not  Lloyd  drawn  me 
unwillingly  back,  by  contending  that  the  Scots  and  Pict9 
came  only  lately  mpo  Scotland.  Although  I  might  safel; 
allow  the  subject  to  rest  widiout  further  commentary,  I  can* 
Hot  help  exhibiting  the  perversity  of  this  reasoner^  from  the 
argumaits  and  evidence^  which  he  himself  produces  ag^st 
us.  I  shall  do  so  briefly,  first  noticing  his  manner  of  arguii^, 
and  then  the  ^rgum^ts  themselves*  He  $ay$  Julias  Csesar, 
and  Comelitts  Tacitus»  writers  of  great  industry,  and  also 
Suetonius,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  authors, 
who  have  trtitii&a  fefi^^ecdng  the  affkirs  of  Britain,  never  men- 
tion either  the  Scots,  or  the  Picts,  there&re  they  had  no 
residence  in  Britain^  in  that  age.  Wouldst  diou  then,  Lloyd, 
thyself  accept  this  criterion,  that  whatever  nation  is  not  men-- 
laoBed  by  any  ancient  writer,  never  h£^  any  existence ;  if  thou 
ftokMvwledgest  this,  3ee  how  many  nations  thou  wilt  exile  thdjr 
country,  how  many  thou  wiH  iasert  in  the  oot^emned  lists. 
How  many  iUvstrioas  men,  -eVen  tfaoiA  wiit  prdsccibe.  Brutus ! 
Albanactiis  !  azul  Cambrus  I  what  nations  wilt  thou  blot  firoin 
remranhranoe !     The  Leogri  I  dte  Cambri !  and  the  Albani ! 
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giriBg  thee  thy  own  demuids,  thou  tyrant,  not  only  in  histom 
b«t  in  gmnmitr;  thou  who  decUnest  the  Albania  from  Albaa- 
Bpds  i    But  if  this  ^flier  should  not  seem  su£Bdenfly  equitaUe, 


-fjnia  ttt  gaUtns  SShsm  slbSj^ 


Nos  Yiles  pttlliy  nati  infelidtras  otis. 

( 

BecBJoae  thou  art  of  a  wUte  feather'd  brpod^ 
And  «^  are  pull^  of  Jgoobl^  blood. 

I  shaH  propose  another  to  you,  which  you  ought  not  to  refuse, 
and  which  I  think,  you  dare  not.  It  is  that  species  of  proof 
from  fragments,  whence,  if  you  scratch  your  head  a  little,  you 
may  prore  any  thing ;  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  use  it, 
because  you  seem  so  greatly  to  prize  it,  that  from  a  fragment, 
known  only,  I  believe,  to  yourself,  you  sent  forth  an  innum-* 
erable  multitude  of  Cimbri,*  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Now,  from  a  fragment,  I  will  show  you,  that  the 
Picts  and  Soots  wtere  in  Britain  before  the  age  of  yespasian,f 
which  you  deny.  In  your  book,  to  which  you  have  given  the 
name  of  Fragmentum  Britannicce  DescriptioniSf  a  fragment  of 
the  description  of  Britain,  for  this  reason  chiefly,  I  suppose,^ 
because  you  thought  you  had  suffidently  proved,  from  one  of 
two  fragments,  that  the  country  ought  to  be  called  Prytania, 
rather  than  Britannia ;  and  from  imother,  that  a  greater  nunw 
ber  of  Cimbri  could  be  despatched  from  Prytania,  than  the 
whole  of  Britain  was  able  to  produce;  and,  therefore,  you 
thought  you  would  procure  credit  enough  to  your  fragment, 
from  the  name  alone.  In  that  book,  you  say  that  the  names 
of  Scots  and  Picts,  together  with  those  o£  Franks  and  English, 
were  known  to  the  whole  Roman  world. 

XL.  As  an  evidence  of  this  assertion,  an  excellent  one  truly! 

*  Cimbrif  a  Celtic  people,  who  andently  lohabited  Jutland ;  and  Teiitonesy 
a  natiott  of  the  same  race,  who  possessed  the  islands  between  it  and  Scandin- 
avia, whence  they  burst  from  Gaul,  but  being  repulse4y  turned  to  Italy,  which 
they  ravaged,  dll  subdued  by  Marius,  and  Catullus,  the  Roman  consuls,  about 
a  century  b^ore  the  Chrisdan  «m ;  these,  Xdoyd  asserts  were  Welshmen ! 

f  Vespasian  was  emperor  of  Rome,  about  A.  D.  70. 
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you  extol  the  testimony  of  Mamertinus,*^  in  'the  panegyric 
•  which  he  pronounced  to  Maximian,  which  testimony,  if  I 
rightly  understand  it,  makes  against  you*  For  Mamerdnus, 
in  speaking  of  the  first  coming  of  Julius  Csesar,  uses  these 
words,  f  ^'  And  this  nation,  then  but  rude,  and  accustomed 

*  The  oration  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  is,  by  mistake,  attributed  to 
Mamerdnus  both  by  Lloyd  and  Buphanan ;  it  was  in  a  panegyric  delivered 
by  Eumenius,  before  Constantius,  that  the  expressions  were  made  use  o£ 
Burman  supposes  that  Btichanan  must  have  copied  the  Edit,  of  the  Pane- 
gyrics, .1520,  in  which  this  Panegyric  k  addressed  to  Maximianus,  but  the 
author's  name  b  not  mentioned,  though  afterwards  the  name  of  idamertinns, 
was  added  by  the  Editor. 

f  The  passage  here  commented  upon,  has  occasioned  considerable  contro- 
versy.   Pinkerton  observes,  Enq.  vol.  i.  p.   108.  ^  In  A.  D.  296,  the  name 
of  PiCTT,  is  first  used  by  Eumenius  the  Panegyrist,  in  his  oration  spoken  at 
the  end  of  that  year,  upon  the  victory  of  Constantius  over  Allectus.    The 
.passage  is  a  famous  one ;  and  the  more  so,  as  its  construction^  in  the  old 
editions,  puzzled  Buchanan,  and  the  best  Latin  scholars,**  and  after  a  number 
of  observations  on  the  passage,  he  adopts  the  following  reading,  from  the 
edition  of  the  Panegyrists,  published  at  Nurenberg,  by  Schwarzius  and  Jaeger, 
1779.    Ad  hoc  natio  tunc  rudis;  et  solit  Britanni  Pictis  modo  et  Hibemts 
adsueti  hostibus,  &c.  tran^ated  thus.  The  nation  he  attacked  was  then  mde^ 
and  the  Britons,  used  only  to  the  Picts  and  Irish. as  enemies,  &c.    This  correc- 
tion, which  is  certainly  an  amendment,  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  the 
argument ;  the  Britons  had  only  fought  with  the  Picts  and  Irish  Scots,  on  the 
British  soil,  till  Caesar  invaded  them,  of  course  there  were  the  Scoto-Irish,  and 
Picts,  known  in  Britain,  which  is  all  that  is  required  to  be  proved.    Mr.  P. 
continues,  *^  Eumenius  lived  at  Augustodunum,  or  Autun,  in  Bui^undy,  a 
'place,  now  so  famous  for  its  number  of  antiquities,  that  it  has  been  called  the 
French  Rome.    He  was  there  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  pronounced  this 
oration  in  presence  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  on  his  victory  over  Allectus,  who 
had  slain  Carausius,  and  usurped  the  imperial  title,  in  Britain,  and  who  fell  in 
the  battle,  which  was  fought,  A.  D.  296."    *'  This  custom  of  pronouncing 
panegyrics  on  the  emperors,  and  Cassars,  in  their  presence,  seems  to  have  begun 
in  the  time  of  Trajan ;  and  Pliny's  pane^ric  on  that  prince,  pronounced  in 
hi^  presence,  is  extant,  and  well  known."    And  at  page  1 10,  he  hazards  the 
following  very  doubtful  assertion.    "  Greater  accuracy,  in  facts,  and  in  ex- 
pression, was  naturally  expected,  and  necessarily  exercised,  on  such  solemn 
and  trying  occasions,  when  the  first  audience  in  the  world  were  witnesses  of 
the  narration  of  their  own  actions,  than  even  in  history,  where  the  writer 
remained,  unawed,  and  unchecked,  in  the  silence  of  his  cabinet."    That  is  to 
say,  that  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  hired  to  flatter  a  despot  to  his  face,  is  more 
likely  to  speak  the  truth,  than  a  historian  in  his  closet,  "unawed,  and  un- 
checked." I  suspect  Buchanan  did  not  judge  of  the  credibility,  due  the  writings 
he  appealed  to,  by  such  criteria. 
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only  to  s  warfiine  with  the  Picts  and  Irish,  of  the^ntish  soil^ 
[soli  Biitanni]  still  half  naked,  easily  yielded  to  the  ensigns, 
and  arms  of  Rome."     Now  mark,.!  beseech  yoa,  what  Lloyd 
gathers  from  this  testimony;  first,  the  Britons  alone,  then 
inhabited  the  island ;  next,  those  who  are  there  called  Irish* 
were  afterward  called  Scots.     But  the  author  of  the  pane- 
gyric, says  neither.     He  al&rms  that,  before  the  coming  of 
Caesar,  the  Britons  fought  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  <'  of 
the  Briti^  soil,"  [soli  Britanni]  that  is,  inhabiting  the  British 
soil,  [01  solo  BrUanno  habilanies^  for  soli  Britanni,  is  not  in  the 
i^ominative,  bat  in  the  genitive  case.      The  rest  he  falsely 
assumes  to  himself,  for,  I  think,  I  have  sufficiently  shown' 
f|*om  Paulus  Orosius,  the  Spaniard,  and  Bede,  the  English- 
man, that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were,  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  called  Scots;   and  at  last,  when  they  began  to 
send  colonies  into  Albium,  the  name  of  Scots,  almost  extinct, 
at  home,  began  to  be  celebrated  abroad.     In  another  place  he 
contends  that  the  Caledonians  were  Britons,  on  no  other- 
grounds  than  that  be  had  found  the  Caledonians  called  Britons, 
a  name  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  6f  the  island;  but  I  have 
shown  already,  from  the  very  passage  of  the  panegyric  quoted 
by  himself,  that  the  Caledonians  were  Picts.      Marcellinus 
confirms  the  same  thing,  who  says,  there  were  two  kinds  of 
Picts,  Deucaledones,  or,  as  I  think  it  should  be  read,  the 
Duncaledons,  and  the.  Vecturiones.     But  the  Caledonians,  or 
Caledons,  inhabited  Britain  before  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and 
were  not  unknown  to  the  Romans,  as  Lucan,*  who  died  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  plainly  informs  us. 


Aut  vaga  cum  Tetfays,  Ruptinaque  litora  fenrcnt, 
Unda  Caledonios  fallit  turtwta  Britannos. 


When  the  waves  rage  upon  the  Kentish  coast. 
The  Caledonian  Britons  feel  no  stonn. 


*  Lucan,  a  celebrated  poet,  author  of  the  Pharsalia,  a  kind  of  Epic  He 
was  ordered  by  Nero  to  put  himself  to  death,  and  having  opened  a  vein,  he 
died,  repeating  some  lines  of  his  own  poem,  descriptive  of  a  dying  soldier, 
about  A*  D.  54. .  . 
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•  xtu  But  whj  should  I  &tigue  mTself  in  procuring  foreign 
witnesses^  when  I  edn  product  a  domestic  one,  sufficiently 
^XjpitiiAu  Bede,  the  author  of  tho  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  English  nation,  who  notea  the  order,  and  almost  the  very 
moment,  wh^  the  foreign  nations  came  into  Britain,  says,  in 
his  first  book,  ^'  Fir^t  th^  idahd  was  inhabited  by  the  Britons, 
ftH)in  whom  it  receiyed  its  name,  who,  having  come  from  the 
country  of  the  Armorici  Into  Britain,  occupied  the  southern 
parts  of  it )  aiid  when  they  hod  possessed  themselves  of  the^ 
greatest  part  of  the  island,  beginning  from  the  south,  it  hap- 
pened that  the  nation  ctf  the  Picts,  fit>m  Scythia,  it  is  said, 
having  Uunched  into  the  6cean,  Widi  a  few  large  vessels,  after 
being  driteii  beyond  the  coast  of  Britain  by  the  winds, 
arrived  in  Ireland."  And  a  little  i^r,  '<  Wherefore,  the 
Picts,  comikig  mto  Britain,  began  to  inhabit  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  for  the  Britons  occupied  the  south/'  And  in  a 
few  lines  afterwards,  addii,  ^<  And  in  the  succeeding  timbs, 
after  the  Britons  and  the  Picts,  Britam  received  a  third 
nation,  die  Scots,  in  the  Pictish  division.''  And  then  subjoins, 
f^r  many  other  passages :  "  But  the  same  Britain  was  in- 
accessible, and  unknown  to  the  Romans,  until  the  time  of 
C.  Julius  Ceesar."  Now,  I  beseech  you,  whbever  may  read 
these  passages,  to  remark,  whence,  in  what  order,  and  at  what 
time,  a  t^riter  much  older,  and  of  much  more  weight  tha^ 
Lloyd,  affirms  that  these  nfttions  came  to  Britain.  The  Bri- 
tons, first  in  the  order  of  strangers,  came  from  the  country  of 
the  Armorici,  at  an  uncertain  era«  The  Picts,  from  8cythia, 
next,  not  long  after  the  coming  of  the  Britons,  took  possiession 
of  that  part  of  the  island,  which  was  still  uninhabited,  and 
which  they  had  not  increased  sufficiently  to  people.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  Scots?  when  did  they  enter  into  Britain? 
In  **  a  succeeding  age,"  says  Bede,  the  Picts  having  conceded 
to  them  part  of  their  vacant  territory."  Of  course,  they  came 
after  the  former.  The  Britons,  therefore,  according  to  Bede, 
from  Armoric  Gaiil,  and  the  Picts,  from  Scythia,  shortly  after, 
came  both  to  an  unoccupied  country;  and  after  the  island  w^s 
divided  between  them,  the  Scots  having  arrived,  entered,  but 
not  by  foroe^  and  were  recdved  into  the  portion  of  the  Picts, 
and  that  long  before   Britain  was  known  to  the  Romans. 
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Mow,  what  can  be  done  with  Llojd,  who  produces  Gfldfts  and 
Bede  to  bear  witness  to  his  assertion,  that  the  Picts  and  Scots 
did  first  of  all  fix  their  habitations  in  Britain,  in  the  year  of 
oar  Lord,  420;  for  Oildas  says  nothing  in  his  support,  and 
Bede  expressly  contradicts  him«  But  let  the  reader  n^di^r 
believe  Lloyd  nor  me,  let  him,  himself,  examine  the  passages 
in  both  writers* 

xLii.  But,  Diim,  he  says,  calls  the  Caledonians,  Britons$ 
true  he  does  so,  and  Lucan,  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  Mar- 
tial in  that  verse, 

Quinte  Caledonios  Ovidi  ynsore  Britsimof* 

O !  Qnintus  Oridius,  about  to  lee  the  Cdedonito  Britons. 

But  none  of  them,  therefore,  deny  them  to  be  Picts,  although 
with  the  utmost  propriety  they  call  them  Britons ;  for  when 
the  whole  island  is  called  Britain,  all  its  inhabitants  are  justly 
styled  Britons;  in  tiie  same  manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  Si- 
cily, are  collectively  called  Sicilians,  by  the  Romans,  without 
any  distinction,  yet,  among  themselves,  they  are  called  Siceli, 
or  ISicelides ;  so  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Britain,  are  called 
Britons  by  foreigners,  but  they,  themselves,  most  frequently 
call  the  ancient  inhabitants  Brittons,  and  the  other  residents 
by  the  particttlar  names  of  the  different  nations,,  while,  at  th^ 
same  time,  they  comprehend  them  all  under  the  common  oami 
of  Britons.  Thus,  therefore,  Caledonians,  Picts,  and  Sqols^ 
sometimes  are  denominated,  each  by  the  name  of  dieir  own  na^ 
tion,  while  they  are  not  unfirequently  designated  by  the  gen^rai 
appellation  of  Britons ;  but  they  are  never  styled  Brittoiis(^  as 
&r  as  I  recollect.  There  is  another  distincticm  to  be  remarks 
ed,  while  speaking  of  the  term  Britain,  similar  to  that  which 
(iie  Greeks  and  Latins  used,  with  r^ard  to  Asia;  for  Asia 
sometimes  means  the  third  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  and 
sometimes  it  is  applied  to  that  part  of  Asia  major,  which  lies 
beyond  Mount  Taurus;,  and  is  usually  styled  lesser  Asia;  thus 
Britam  sometimes  signifies  the  name  of  the  whole  island; 
sometimes  that  part  of  it  subject  to  the  Romans ;  now,  that 
part  which  was  bounded  by  the  river  Humber;  and  then,  that 
contained  within  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  or.  the  wall  oi  Seveirus; 
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though  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  it,  are  oftenert  by  tb€ 
British  writers,  styled  Brittons,  than  Britons ;  but  the  rest  oi 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  Bede 
calls  sometimes  Britons,  sometimes  strimgers,  and  foreigners ; 
Wd  we  may  observe  the  same  distinction  in  the  Monk  of  Mon* 
Inouth,  and  William  of  Malmesbury.  Wherefore,  the  Cale- 
donians are  never  a  whit  more  Brittons,  although  called 
Britons  by  Dion,  Martial,  Lucan,  or  any  other  reputable 
autfaor ;  than  the  Brutuses  would  be  Romans,  even  although 
both  of  them  were  Italians.  Had  Lloyd  adyerted  to  this,  he 
never  would  have  involved  himself  in  such  obscurity,  or  pro- 
nounced so  rashly  and  inconsiderately,  upon  a  subject  he  did 
not  understand;  neither  would  he  have  denied  that  the  Cale- 
donians were  Picts,  because  they  had  been  called  Britons,  by 
Dion. 

XLitu  Nor  need  Lloyd  wonder,  although,  after  the  S^pts 
and  Picts  had  inhabited  Britain,  I  will  not  say  for  so  many 
years,  but  for  so  many  ages,  that  no  older  writer  than  Amrni* 
anus,  Marcellkius,  and  Claudian,  had  mentioned  them;  for 
setting  aside  the  Welsh,  Cambrians,  and  Leogri,  names  but 
lately  known  in  the  world,  I  would  ask  him,  why,  when  so 
many  Greeks  and  Latins  have  preserved  the  memory  of  Gre* 
cian  afiairs,  no  Greek  ever  mentions  the  Grecians,  or  Roman 
the  Helenses?  Why  did  the  names  of  those  nations,  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  whom. this  Cambro-Briton  wishes 
to  represent  as  ancient,  creep  in  so  lately  into  the  British 
'histoiy  ?  If  you  ask  any  Englishman  of  what  nation  he  is,  he 
would  never  answer,  a  Saxon,  although  the  Scots,  Picts,  Irish, 
Mid  both  the  Brittons,  who  inhabit  Britain  and  Gaul,  with 
t>ne  consent,  call  them  constantly  Saxons ;  and  why  do  not  the 
(ancient  Scots,  at  present,  acknowledge  the  iiame  of  Scots?  It 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  appear  strange  to  us,  if  the  Roman 
captives,  upon  being  asked  to  what  nation  they  belonged, 
should  have  replied,  one  to  the  Masatae^  another  to  the  At^ 
tacotti^  and  a  diird  to  the  Caledonii;  or,  that.  they. should 
have  retained  these  names  among  foreign  nations.  Nor,  does 
it  seem  impossible,  that  some  names  should  be  better  known 
to  historians  and  foreigners,  and  others  to  the  native^. 

XLiv.  Althou^  it  be  perfectly  evident,  that  the  coming  of 
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^tke  Scote  teid  Picts'into  Britasin,  was  not  luily  earlier  than 
,what  Lloyd  contends  for,  but,  likewise,  that  it  was  only  a 
abort  time  after  the  landing  of  the  &ittons,  I  will  add  some 
jother,  at  leftst  plausible  ponjectures.  The  Brigantes,  a  great 
and  a  powerful  nation  beyond  the  Hiimber,  inhabiting  about 
Eborac,  (York,)  possessed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island 
betwetOi  the  two  seas*  Tliese,  it  is  most  probable,  did  not  come 
from  the  neighbouring  country  of  Gaid,  in  which  there  were 
no  Brigantes  dwelling,  but  emigrated  from  Spain  to  Ireland, 
and  th«o  passed  over  from  Ireland  to  the  nearest  part  of  BrU 
tain*  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  conjectures  of  Tacitus, 
respecting  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island.  If  die  Bri- 
giintes,  theiiy  came  from  Ireland,  they  must  hare  been  of  the 
Scpttish  race,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  of  Ireland  were. 
Seneca,  likewise,  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion,  in  his  elegant 
satke  on  the  death  of  Claudius,  in  these  words*-** 

Hie  Britannoi  Ultninoti  Littbra  ponti, 

£t  caruleos  Scuta  BrigaDtes  .Dure  Roouldi* 

Colla  c»t(>enis  Jussit,  et  ipsum  Nova  ^omfuiQ^ 

,   Jura  Securis  Tremere  Oceanum. 

The  Britom,  far  beyond  each  travelled  shore, 
'  They,  too,  the  blue  Scutabrigantes,  bore  ^  * 

Thy  diaiut ;  and  e^en  the  trembling  bfllows  come 
T o  owp  thy  laifr«,  i^iew  Foaqder  of  new  Rome  I  # 

In  these  verses,  Joseph,  the  son  of  Julius  Scaliger,f  thinks 

*  The  above  veiMt  are  extracted  from  «  ^tire  written  by  Seneca,  on  the 
delfiea^n  of  the  brutal  and  insane  Emperor  Claudius,  by  the  base  and  de* 
generate  Roman  senate,  A.  D.  40.  The  aipiments  by  which  I^chan^n  sup-* 
^orts  the  adoption  of  Scoto-Brigantes,  appear  rational  and  convincing 

f  Both  the  Scaligers  were  eminent  scholars,  but  Jortin,  vol.  ii.  p.  147^ 
quoted  by  Dr.  Irving,  characterizes  the  son,  whose  emendation  is  here  de- 
fended* **  as  the  best  cHtlc,  and  thcf  greatest  scholar  that  evei  was  born.**  See 
^ome  interesting  notices  of  both,  i^  Irving's  elaborate  Life  of  BuohanaQt  Mr» 
Pinkerton,  however,  differs  in  the  interpretation,  he  says,  ^  The  Scuta  Bri- 
gaates  has  puzzled  the  critics,  and  some  absurdly  propose  to  read  Scoto« 
The  ^passage  strikes  at  first,  as  meaning  *  with  blue  shields.'  By  poetic  li«» 
eense,  the  singular  may  be  used  for  the  plural,  and  if  so,  it  should  be  caeruleo 
scuto  ,*  but  by  the  same  license,  ^e  plossage  may  remain.    Vii^il.  has  astem 
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that  Scotobr^^tes,  ought  to  be  read  for  8ciitabrigant^» 
The  learning  of  that  ingeniouB  scholar,  his  discrimination,  hfs 
industry  in  comparing  ancient  writers,  and  the  acumen  with 
which  be  elucidates  obscure  passages,  are  sufficiently  display- 
ed in  the  works  which  he  has  edited.  In  the  present  attempt 
thei'efore^  to  illustrate  the  affairs  of  Britain,  his  opinion  was 
not  to  be  omitted;  and  I  shall  briefly  state  my  reasons  for  co» 
inciding  with  it.  When  we  read  in  Cassar,  and  other  writers, 
pot  less  eminent'  for  industry  than  for  knowledge,  that  die 
Britons  were  accustomed  to  paint  tfaeir  bodies  with  woad;  and 
then  in  Herodian,  that  they  carried  narrow  shields— sudi  as 
Livy  ascribes  to  the  Asiatic  Gauls— and  used  no  ornament 
upon  dieir  arms,  it  appears  absurd  to  have  mentioned  the 
shields,  which  were  not  painted,  and  omit  to  notice  the 
bodies  which  were ;  for  the  ancient  Britons  painted,  not  as 
some  other  nations  did  by  way  of  ornament,  but  of  a  blue  col«  . 
our,  in  order  to  render  themselves  more  terrible  to  their  ene- 
mies in  battle;  bvt  how  that  colour  could  be  terrible  on  a 
narrow  shield,  I  do  not  understand.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
likely  that  so  learned  a  man,  and  one  so  deeply  interested  in 
British  afiairs — ^who,  according  to  Dion,  oppressed  the  whole 
island  by  his  usuryr— wrote  Scotobrigantes,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Spanish  and  Oallo-Brigantes ;  what 
strengthens  this  opinion,  is,  that  he  separates  the  Britons, 
and  die  Brigantes,  in  the  same  verses,  as  if  difierent  nations ; 
which  is  also  done  by  some-  British  writers,  who  make  the 
Humber  the  boundary  of  Britain. 

XLV.  Want  of  attention  to  these  circumstances,  has,  I  think, 
deceived  Hector  Boethius,  who,  when  he  read  of  the  Silnres, 
and  Brigantes,  having  been  called  Scots^  on  account  of  th^ir 
Irish  origin,  placed  diem  in  diat  pArt  of  the  Scottish  territory, 
Albium.  This  error,  aldiough  it  might  justly  offend  others, 
ought  not  to  have  so  highly  exasperated  Lloyd,  who  is  him* 
self  guilty  of  a  blunder  equally  heinous,  in  sending  die  Cum- 
bri — ^he  calls  diem  Cumri — ^from  a  small  nook  of  Britain,  to 


t,  for  guod  mi  eatera  ;  so  eteanAtoi  scuta*  for  csruleos  quod  ad  scuta  p 
•o  alia  id  genus,  and  other  phrases.**  Eoq.  roL  i.  p.  41.  Yet,  Mr.  Finkerton 
himself,  elsewhere  denominates  Scaliger  **  a  man  ci  the  most  rigid  judgment,** 
Enq.  vol.  i.  p.  SM»  so  his  emendation  may  remain. 
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the  spolitttkm  of.the  whole  world;  for  he  infers,  from  a  few 
words  commoii  to  both,  that  the  Cimbri,  and  Brittons,  were 
the  same  oatton*  The  words  are  Maremamsa,  and  Tnmarchia, 
/jrespectiiig  which,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  man's  acu- 
men in  disputation,  and  subtlety  in  inference.  This  word, 
Maremarusa,  he  says,  is  British,  it  was  once  a  Cimbric  one, 
and  used  by  no  other  nation  who  dwelt  near  the  Baltic  sea; 
but  as  our  countrymen  use  the  same  word,  and  are  called  by 
ihe  same  name  as  the  other  Cimbrians,  therefore,  he  con- 
dudes,  they  are  both  the  same  kindred  and  nation ;  in  this, 
he  assumes  fidsehood,  as  truth,  and  the  doubtful,  as  the  cer^ 
tain ;  for,  that  both  the  nations  were  called  Cimbri,  is  mani- 
festly untrue,  Uoyd  himself  being  witness,  who  calls  his  coun- 
tiymen  Cambrians,  from  king  Camber,  and  himself,  a  Cam- 
bro-Briton;  and  I  could  also  conrict  him,  from  the  uniform 
practice  of  all  hb  fellow-citizens,  who  do  not  style  themselves 
Cimbri,  but  CumrL  As  the  one  is  palpably  fidse,  so  the 
other  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  whether  other  nations,  inhabit- 
ing the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  did  not  use  that  word,  which  he 
insists  was  peculiar  to  the  Cimbri  alone,  especially,  when  it  is 
evident  from  Tacitus,  that  many  nations  in  that  quarter  of 
Germany,  spoke  Gallic,  and  I  have  already  shown  the  word 
to  be  Ghillic.  But  allowing  both  of  his  positions  to  be  true-* 
What  then?  do  they  conduct  us  to  the  same  conclusion? 
have  we  never  read  that  the  soldiers  of  Cneius  Pompeius, 
whom  he  carried  with  him  into  Asia,  were  saluted  as  brothers, 
by  the  Albanese  inhabiting  Mount  Caucasus,  on  account  of 
the  common  name  of  Albans?  And,  I  doubt  not,  if  any  of  them 
had  observed  the  languages  of  both  people,  they  would  have 
found  one  or  two  words  of  rimilar  import  in  both ;  they  want- 
ed, however,  a  Lloyd  to  show,  that  because  there  were  one  or 
two  words  the  same,  in  each  of  the  languages,  therefore,  both 
the  nations  were  the  same.  Buteven  he  appears  conscious  that 
he  has  drawn  a  lame,  and  impotent  conclusion,  when  he  adds, 
that  die  CSmbri  used  to  be  called  JEstiones,  by  the  Germans. 
To  establish  this,  he  was  bound  to  show,  when,  and  where- 
fore, the  Cimbri  were  transformed  into  iBstiones,  or  oa  the 
other  hand,  when  the  JSstiones  were  transformed  into  the 
Cimbri.     Neither  of  thes^  has  he  done,  he  qply  quotes  a 
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jcertfun  British  History,  framed  from  the  Mtlestan  fables  <rf 
the  Gauls,  and  some  old  fragment,  whence,  he,  not  now  an 
antiquary,  *  but  a  collector  of  fisibles  and  fragments,  brings 
.forth  upon  Us,  a  new  kingdom,  and  new  nations.  This  he 
establishes;  with  great  labour,  but  very  little  probability,  when 
he  might  have  easily-**uale$s  his  good  fortune  had  deserted 
him-^have  found  out  a  very-  obvious  reason  why  the  name 
•of  Cimbri  was  bestowed  upon  the  Welsh.  Plutarch  tells  us, 
it  was  the  name  of  an  occupation,  and  not  a  people;  and  thai; 
,in  the  German  language,  it  was  understood  to  mean  robbers 
JSuidas,  too^  an  eminent  Greek  grammarian,  receives  the  word 
in  the  same  sense,  and  Festus  Pompeius,  among,  the  Latins, 
iells  us  that  Cimbri  was  used  by  the  Grauls,  as  a  synonime  for 
highwaymen*  If  we  follow  the  opinion  of  these  writers,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  where  the  Cimbri,  whcan 
Lloyd  places  in  Britain,  received  their  name,  especially,  as 
iheir  neighbours,  the  English  of  the  present  day,  afHrin  that 
their  avocations  do  not  even  yet  render  them  unworthy  of 
the  title.  Livy^  it  is  true,  calls  that  slave  who  was  sent  to 
murder  Marius,  in  the  prison  of  the  Minturense,  a  Gaul,  and 
Lucan,  a  Cimbrian,  but  no  writer,  of  equal  authority,  calls 
him  a  Briton.  If  Lloyd  had  adverted  to  these  things,  or 
chosen  to  recollect,  rather  than  invent,  he  would  not  have 
t)een  under  the  necessity  of  esdiausting  the  military  popidUttion 
pf  Britain,  and  in  one  feeble  mcmient,  or  rather  fabled  mot- 
ment,  disponing  of  six  hundi^ed  thousand  youth,  and  leaving 
the  country  almost  a  desert. 

'  XLvi.  It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  minutely  as  to  wl^ 
children  the  Welsh  are  acicustomed  to  give  the  names  ai  the 
Cimbrian  kings,  alth*ough  even  that  dreumetance  is  brought 
by  this  man  of  research,  as  a  proof  of  theL^  descent ;  for  few 
of  these  names,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  will  be  found,  except 
iunong  the  Latins,  Germans,  or  Syrians.  But  if  any  solid 
^Lrgument  could  be  drawn  from  the  proper  names  of  men 
which  a?e  often  given  carelessly  by  parents,  or  ambitiously 

*>  Antiquary.  In  the  text,  this  is  a  play  upon  words,  very  commoh  with 
the  Latin  controversial  writers  of  that  day,  not  altogether  consistent  with 
Buchanan's  usual  good  taste.  He  883^8,  "  unde  iste  non  jam,  Bntiquartvi  vefl 
veterameptaniii  vel  scrufMriut  et— «i  ka  loqui  liceaW-fisgrnentaniM.'' > 
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nAf/pted  fifotfi-MNne  history,  Lloyd  might  more  easily  persuade 
his  countrymen  that  they  are  Jews,   Romans,   or  G^rnums^ 
'^  than  Cimbd ;  or  if  he  could  now  pa*saade  his  people  to  giye 

names  to  their  children  in  baptism,  drawn  from  some  history 
or  other,  he  might  in  a  yery  short  time,  transform  than  into 
any  nation  that  he  chose»  But  concerning  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  the  Cimbri,  whidi  he  says  were  usually  given  to  the 
children,  I  would  willingly  ask  the  man  fromwhat  oracle  he 
received  them,  did  I  not  know  that  he  can,  at  any  time,  pro- 
duce <*  a  fragment,"   to  prove  whatever  he  desires.    ;With 

L  r^ard  to  this  Cimbric  expedition,   I  cannot  help  admiring 

how,  after  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  sent 
away,  in  forty  years — for  that  is  the  whole  space  between  the 
Cimbrian  war,  and  the  comuig  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  into 
Britain— your  country  of  Wales,  should  so  quickly  become 
so  wonderfully  strong,  especially,  when  in  the  most  flourishing 
state  of  the  Britons,  Maximus  having  withdrawn  a  far  less 
number,  they  never  were  able  to  recover,  but  were  reduced 
into  a  state  of  wretdied  servitude  by  the  Saxons;  or  how 
CsBsar,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  remembered  the  Cim- 

#  brian  war,  when  he  came  into  Britain,  a  literary  man,  and 

attached  to  the  Marian  faction,  yet  discovered  nothing  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries  respecting  this  Cjmbric  expedition; 
and  lastly,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  whether  Lloyd  is  in  jest, 
or.  in  earnest,  when  he  gravely  tells  us  that  their  relationship 
may  be  inferred  from  their  equal  contempt  for  gold  and  silver. 
Here  I. would  like  to  ask  him,  whether  be  would  seriously  call 
those  Cimbri  moderate  and  contented,  who. having,  I  will  not 
say,  harassed  and  spoiled  Gaul,  and  part  of  Spain,  but  having 
wasted,  and  almost  reduced  both  to  a  desert,  hastened  with 
avidity,  to  Italy,  in  quest  of  richer  plunder ;  stimulated  by 
whose  opulence^  acquired  by  robbery,  the  Helvetians  also 
became  robbers,  as  Strabo  mentions.  Book  7th.  Call  you 
these  men,  moderate  and  temperate  ?  And  lest  the  name  of 
Cimbri,  should  .not  justly  a{^ly  to  your  nation,  you  wish  to 
make  your  countrymen  emulate  those  pursuits  to  which  tb^y 

1^  were  addicted,  and  you  yourself  step  forward  as  the  leader, 

going  through  among  all  nations,  to  rob  theni  of  ^  little  glory. 
$Ioc  are  you  content  to  clain^  the  exploits  of  the  Cimbri,  but 
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by  an  equally  impodent  fiction,  you  ocmteocl  that  the 
irere  among  your  ancestors,  and,  because  in  the  names  of  both 
diere  are  a  few  letters  the  same,  from  that  relationship  of 
syllables,  yon  invent  a  national  consanguinity* 

XLYii.  Thence,  from  the  Cimbri,  the  French  and  their 
dnldren's  children,  will  be  allied  to  you,  and  at  last,  by  a 
ccmtablature  of  lies,  a  bridge  will  be  erected  fcnr  bringing  back 
these  fugitive  Brenii,  of  whom  the  one,  who  sacked  Rome, 
preceded  the  other,  who  spoiled  Delphos,  about  an  hundred 
years ;  yet,  both  are  joined  by  you  into  one  body,  that  from 
the  living  and  the  dead  together,  you  may  create  a  new  mon- 
ster; as  if  it  had  been  difficult  to  prove,  by  any  other  means, 
that  the  land  which  gave  you  birth,  was  capable  of  producing 
such  a  phenomencMu  But,  Lloyd  says,  nobody^  except  Poly- 
dare  Virgil,  mentions  two  Bromius's;  Lloyd,  either  thy  reason 
hath  fixrsaken  thee,  or  thou  hast  never  read  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Strabo,  where  he  writes,  that  the  other  Brennius  who  over- 
lihrew  Delphos,  was  by  some  thought  to  be  Prausus*  And, 
not  Strabo  alone,  but  every  person  who  believes  that  Rome 
was  taken  by  a  Brennius,  and  that,  about  a  hundred  years 
after,  Delphos  was  plundered  by  a  Brennius,  make  two  Bren- 
nius^s ;  for  both  these  actions  could  not  have  been  performed 
by  the  same  person.  But,  if  we  believe  the  Monkish  author 
of  the  British  History,  Brennius,  the  brother  of  Belinus,  pre- 
ceded these  two  Brennii  three  hundred  years,  umI,  if  he  had 
marched  into  Italy,  must  have  fought  not  with  the  free  people 
of  Rome,  but  with  a  king,  Numa,  or  TulUns  Hostilius.  But, 
setlang  aside  diis,  let  us  see  whence  this  new  Dialectitian 
infers  that  Brennius  was  a  Briton?  From  one  word,  Trimarchia^ 
which  word,  nevertheless,  is  common  to  the  Scots  and  Graulsy 
as  well  as  to  the  Welsh.  Pausanius,  indeed,  from  whom  you 
make  a  garUed  citation  to  answer  your  own  purpose,  calla 
Brennius,  and  his  companions,  Gauls,  and  acknowledges  that 
word  for  Gallic.  But  thou,  such  is  thy  impudence,  that 
against  the  testimony  of  all  writers,  who  have  written  histories  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  thou,  unknown  to  Minerva,  and  ail  die  Muses, 
oontendest  that  he  was  a  Briton.  I  have,  perhaps^  prosecuted 
this  subject  farther  than  the  obscurity  of  the  transactions  re- 
quired, Of*  the  blunders  and  inconsistencies  of  Lloyd  deserved^ 
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not  from  a  desire  to  blame— which  I  disown — ^but  that  I  might 
check  the  foolish  loquacity  of  a  slanderer,  and  recal  him,  from 
.  his  furious  attacks  upon  almost  all  other  writers,  to  a  sense  of 
some  of  his  own  errors.     But,  to  omit  others  at  present,  he 
most  scurrilously  attacks  Hector  Boethius,  a  man  distinguish- 
ed, not  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  beyond  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  but  endowed  with  uncommon  liberality  and 
courtesy;  yet  he  attacks  him  for  no  fault,  of  which  he  himself 
is  not  fitr  more  guilty.     Hector  places  the  Brigantes  in  Gallo- 
way, falsely,  indeed,  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  defend  his  mis- 
takes ;  Lloyd  brings  immense  bodies  of  Cimbri,  from  a  corner 
of  Britein,    how  properly,   let  the  most  unlearned  decide* 
Hector  attributes  the  actions  of  others  against  the  Romans,  to 
his  Scots ;  Uoyd  ascribes  the  capture  of  Rome,  the  wasting  of 
Macedonia,  the  harassing  of  Greece,  the  sacrilegious  violation 
of  the  most  &mous  oracle  upon  earth,  the  rendering  Asia  tri- ' 
bntary  to  a  few  wandering  ruffians,  all  most  impudently  to  his 
BntonSi     He  blames  Hector  for  making,  fiilsely,  I  confess,  | 
Oildo,  who  raised  such  commotions  in  Africa,  a  Scot,  whilst 
he  does  not  hesitate  himself  to  make  the  same  Gildo,  who  was 
in  fact  a  Moor,  a  Gbth.     But  Gildus,  and  Gildo,  are  names 
somewhat  alike  I     Are  they  more  so  than  Lloyd,  Lydus,  and- 
Ludio?    Gildus,  is  in  truth,  an  ancient  Scottish  name,  the 
clan  Macgild,  or  Macgill,  of  whose  posterity  there  are  still 
several  honourable  families,  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
But,  as  Lloyd  has  such  an  unbridled  tongue,  provided  he  can 
only  abuse  others,  he  cares  very  little  about  what  he  says^  I 
shall  leave  him  only  with  this  a(bnonition— 

Loripedcm  reetm  derideat,  JEthiopem  aUnit. 

He  that  is  straight^  the  crooked  may  deride^ 
And  the  white  s^nnedy  the  Ethiopian  scorn  J 
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Book  IIL 

Although  I  may  appear  to  haye  proved  b^ond  contradic- 
tioii,  not  only  what  fabulous,  but  what  monstrous  absurdities^ 
the  writers  of  Britbh  history  hare  transmitted  to  us  respecting 
our  ancestors;  and  likewise  to  have  shown,  by  the  most  indu* 
bitaUe  evidence,  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  deseeded  from 
the  Gauls;  yet,  as  I  perceive  I  have  to  argue  with  men  rather 
dbstinate  than  ignorant,  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  adduce 
aome  additional  authorities,  fr<»n  those  writers  who  stand 
highest  in  the  esteem  of  the  learned;  that  I  might  supply  the 
iogeaiuous  inquirers  after  truth,  with  weapons  to  repel  their 
iaqmdent  attacks. 

The  first  in  this  class  <tf  writers,  who  justly  deserves  the 
principal  place,  on  account  of  the  diligence  of  his  inquiries, 
the  accuracy  of  his  information,  and  the  honesty  of  his  details^ 
is  Gaius  Julius  CiBSAS,  who^  in  The  Comhentaries  of  the 
Gallic  Was,  Book  V.  thus  expresses  himself:  <<  The  inland, 
parts^of  Britain  are  inhabited  by  those  whom  fame  reports^ 
to  be  natives  of  the  soil.  The  sea  coast  is  peopled  with  the 
Belgians,  drawn  thither  by  the  love  of  war  and  plunder. 
These  last,  passing  over  from  different  parts,  and  settling 
in  the  country,  still  retain  the  names  of  the  several  states 
whence  they  are  descended.  The  island  is  well  peopled,  full 
of  houses  built  after  the  manner  of  the  Gauls,  and  abounds  in 
cattle.  They  use  brass  money,  and  iron  rings  of  a  certain 
weight.  The  provinces  remote  from  the  sea,  produce  tin,  and 
those  upon  the  coast,  iron;  but  the  latter  in  no  great  quantity. 
Their  brass  is  all  imported.  AH  kinds  of  wood  grow  here,  the 
same  as  in  Gaul,  except  the  fir  and  beech-tree.    They  think 
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it  midawful  to  feed  upon  hares,  pallets,  or  geese ;  jet  they 
breed  them  up  for  their  diversion  and  ple^ore.  Hi^  climate 
is  more  temperate  than  in  Gaul,  and  the  cold  less  intense; 
The  island  is  triasgnlar,  one  of  its  sides  faoeing  Granl.  lie 
extremity  towards  Kent,  whence  is  the  nearest  passage  to 
Oaul,  lies  eastward;  the  other  stretches  south-west;  this  side 
extends  about  five  himdred  imles.  Another  side  looks  toward 
Spam,  weltward;  oter  against  this  lies  Ireland,  an  island  es-^ 
teemed  not  above  half  as  large  as  Britain,  and  separated  from 
it,  by  an  interval  eqiMil  to  that  betwe^  Britain  and  GauL  Ifl 
this  strait  lies  the  isle  of  Mona,  [Man]  besides  several  othev 
lessel^  iffendis,^  of  wirich  some  write,  that  ii^  the  time  of  the 
wititer  ^ristice,-  diey  hove  darloiess*  fcr  thirty  days  togetheiC 
Wi»  could  smite'  otdt  noChing  of  this  upon  inquiry ;  oidy,  vm 
discovered  by  mean^  of  our  hour-glasses,  that  the  nights  wev# 
shorter  than  in  OauL  The  length  of  this  side,  ia  computed 
at  seven  bandred  miles.  The  last  side  ftoes  tile  norA-eatfy 
<md  ia  frcmted  by  no  part  of  the  continent ;  only,  towards  one 
of  its  extremities^  it  seems  to  eye  chiefly  the  Oermsn  coast; 
It  is  thoii^t  to  extend  in  length,  about  eight  hundred*  milesi^ 
Thus,  the  whole  island  takes  in  a  circuit  of  two  thousand  mites. 
The  inhiibitants  of  Kent,  which  lies  wholly  on  thb  sea-coast^ 
ftre  the  most  civilized. of  all  the  Britons,  and  differ  but  Uttla 
hn  their  manners  from  the  Oanls*  The  greater  paxt  h£  diose 
within  the  country,  never  sow  their  lands,  but  live  on  flesii 
and  milk,  and.  go  clad  in  Aini^  All  the  Britons^  in  general^* 
paint  themselves  wiMfi  woad,  which  gives  a  bluish  cast  to  the 
skki,  and  mak^s  them  look  dread&d  in  battie*  They  are 
Ung'-haired,  and  fthave  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  except-  the 
head  and  the  upper  lip.  Ten  or  twelve  of  them  live  together^ 
hating  their  wives  in  common,  especially  brothers  or  parents^ 
smd  children  ankongst  themsdves;  but  the  issue  is  siways 
ascribed,  to  him  who  first  ei^oused  the  mother;"  And  a  Utile 
fiirther  on,  he  says,  ^*  From  them  [the  ambassadcnrs  of  the 
Cenimagni  Segontiaci,  &c.]  he  [Caosar]  had  intelfigence,  thai: 
he  was  not  far  from  the  capital  of  Cassibelanus,  which  was 
situate  amidst  woods'  and  marshes,  and  whither  great  nunih 

-*  Dttncsn^  ia  transhting  tbiB  passage  says,  tliey  have  nighk  for  50  d^ju*  together. 
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ber3  of  men  and  cattle  were  retired.  A  town  among  the 
tons,  is  nothing  more  than  a  thick  wood^  fiHtified  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart,  to  serve  as  a  phtoe  cf  retreat,  against  the  incur- 
sions of  their  enemies.  Thither  he  marched  with  his  legions ; 
and,  though  the  place  appeared  to  be  extremely  strong,  both 
by  art  and  nature,  he  nevertheless,  resolved  to  attack  it  in 
two  several  quarters*  Hie  enemy,  after  a  short  stand,  were 
obliged  at  last  to  give  way,  and  retire  by  another  part  of  the 
wood*  Vast  numbers  of  cattle  were  found  in  the  place^  and 
many  of  the. Britons  were  either  made  prisoners,  or  lost  their 
lives  in  the  pursuit." 

Tacitus,  in  The  Life  of  Julius  Aosjcola,  ch.  x«'  *^  If  I 
here  presume  to  offer  a  description  of  Britain^  and  the  manners 
ofthe  people,  itisnotmy  intention  to  diq>ute  with  a  number  of 
authors^  who  have  gone  before  me,  either  the  &me  of  g^us, 
or  diligence  in  the  research.  The  fact  is,  Britain  was  sub- 
y  dued  under  the  conduct  of  Agricola,  and  that  circumstance 
may  justify  the  present  attempt.  Antecedent  writers  adorned 
conjecture  with  all  the  graces  of  langui^;  what  I  have  to 
offer,  will  have  nothing  but  plain  truth  to  recommend  it. 
.  *^  Britain,  of  all  the  islands  known  to  the  Romans,  is  the 
largest.  On  the  east,  it  extends  towards  Germany ;  on  the 
west,  towards  Spain ;  and  on  the  south,  it  lies  opposite  to  the 
coast  of  Gaul.  The  northern  extremity  is  lashed  by  the 
billows  of  a  prodigious  sea,  and  no  land  is  known  beyond  it. 
The  form  of  the  island  has  been  compared  by  two  eloquent 
writers — Livy,  among  the  ancients,  and  Fabius  Rusticus, 
among  the  moderns«<-to  an  oblong  shield,  or  a  two  edged  axe. 
The  comparison,  if  we  except  Caledonia,  may  be  allowed  to 
be  just,  and  hence  the  shape  of  a  part  has  been,  by  vulgar 
error,  ascribed  to  the  whole.  Caledonia  stretches  a  vast 
length  of  way  towards  the  north.  Hie  promontories,  thi^ 
jut  out  into  the  sea,  render  the  form  of  ithe  country  broken 
and  irregular,  but  it  sharpens  to  a  point  at  the  extremity,  and 
terminates  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge* 

^*  By  Agricola's,  order,  the  Roman  fleet  sailed  round  the 
northern  point,  and  made  the  first  certain  discovery  that  < 

Britain  is  an  island.     The  cluster  of  isles  called  the  Orcades, 
till  then  wholly  unknown,  was  in  this  expedition  lidded  to  the 
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RomAn  empire.    Thole,  '^wliich  had  Iain  concealed. in  the 
gloom  of  winter,  and  a  dqyth  o£  eternal  snows,  was  also  se^ 
by  our  navigators.    Hie  sea  in  those  parts  is  said  to  be  a 
sluggi  A  mass  of  stagnated  water,  hardly  yielding  to  the  stroke 
of  the  oar,  and  never  agitated  by  winds  and  tempests..   The 
natural  cause  may  be^  that  high  lands  and  mountains,  which 
occasion  commotions  in  the  air,  are  d^cient  in  those  regions; 
not  to  mention  that  such  a  prodigious  body  of  water,  in  a  vast 
and  boundless  ocean,  is  heaved  and. impelled  with  difficully. 
But  a  philosophical  account  of  the  ocean  and  its  periodical 
motions  is  not  the  design  of  this  essay ;  the  subject  has  em- 
ployed the  pen  of  others*    To  what  they  have  said  I  shall 
add,   that  there  is  not  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  aia 
expanse  of  watar  that  rages  with  such  uncontrolled  dominion, 
now  receiving  the  disdiarge  of  various  rivers,  and,  at  tipes, 
driving  their  currents  back  to  their  source.  Nor  is  it  on  the  coast 
only,  that  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  are  perceived;  the  swell 
of  the  sea  forces  its  way  into  the  recesses  of  the  land,  forming 
bays  and  isl«ids  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  foaming 
amidst  hills  and  mountains,  as  in  its  own  natural  channel. 

*^  XI.  Whether  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  natives 
of  the  island,  or  adventitious  settlers,  is  a  question  lost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  The  Britons,  like  other  barbarous  nations, 
have  no  monuments  of  their  history.  They  difler  in  the 
make  and  habit  of  their  bodies,  and  hence  various  inferences 
concerning  their  origin.  The  ruddy  hair  and  lusty  limbs  of 
the  Caledonians,  indicate  a  German  extraction.  That  the 
Silures  were  at  first  a  colony  of  Iberians  is  concluded,  not 
without  probability,  from  the  olive  tincture  of  the  skin,  the 
natural  curl  of  the  hair,  and  the  situation  of  the  country,  so 
convenient  to  the  coast  of  l^ain.  On  the  side  opposite  to 
Gaul,  the  inhabitants  resemble  their  neighbours  on  the  con^ 
tinent;  but  whether  that  resemblance  be  the  efiect  of  one 
common  origin,  or  of  the  climate  in  contiguous  nations  oper- 
ating on  die  make  and  temperament  of  the  human  body,  is  a 
point  not  easy  to  be  decided.  All  circumstances  considered, 
it  is  rather  probable,  that  a  colony  firom  Gaul  took  possession 
of  a  country  so  inviting  from  its  proximity.  You  will  find  in 
both  naticms  the  same  religious  rites,  and  also  the  same  super- 
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stiticm.  The  tvro^laiigiuigefr  d^br  bat  little,  1b  prowAiQH 
'danger  they^dkoofer  die  smne  femehjr,  and  jn  the  eteouBteri 
tbe  same  timidity.  The  Britcins^  howeVeir,  not  yet  enfeebled 
by  a  long  peace^  iare  pOBAessed  of  cmpenDr  coorage.  Tbe 
6aul%  we  learn  from  hifltory,  were  formerly  a  warlike  people; 
but  doth,  tl|e  oMsequenee*  of  inactive  tiiaes,  ba$  ddiased  their 
gcsiiaa,  and  Tiitue  has  died  wkh  expiring  liber^.  Among  su^h 
of  the  Britons  as  have  been  for  some  time  nftdued^  tbe  swaae 
degeneracy  is  observable,  lliefree  and  uncenqitered  part  of  th# 
iiation,  rietains  at  this  hoar  the  farocitf  of  th^  anotexit  Gaid$4 
*  *^  XII.  The  strength  of  iheiir  armies  consists  in  ijtfaHtryi 
thongh  some  of  thdr  warriors  take.the  field  in  chariMs.  The 
^rson  of  highest  distinctioii  guides  ihe  remi»  while,  his 
martial  fb&owers,  mounted  in  the  same  vdiide^  annoy  the 
«iiemy.  The  Britons  were  formerly  governed  by  a  race  ef 
•kings;  at  present  ihey  are  divided  into  factions  unddr  variotls 
ithieftains;  and  this  Asunlon,  wfaidi  prevents  thcor  acting  ia 
concert  for  a  public  interest,  is  a  drcnnntance  highly  favdik9ry 
<able  to  the  Roman  arms  against  a  wari&e  people,  independent^ 
fierce,  and  obeAtnaite.  A  confederatioii  of  two  or  morQ  states^ 
to  repel  the  common  danger,  is  seldom^kncnm;  ihey  fight  in 
parties,  and  the  nation  is  subdued. 

'  ^The  climate  is  unfavourable;  always  .dainp  with  raitis^ 
and  overcast  with  cloiids.  Intense  cold  is  never  felt.  Tht 
days  are  longer  than  in  our  soothem  regions;  the  nights 
remarkably  bright,  and,  tofimrds  the  extremity  of  the  island^ 
so  very  short,  that  between  the^  last  ^eam  of  day,  tadi  the 
-returning  dawn,  the  interval  is  scarcely  perceptible.  In  a 
serene  sky,  when  no  clouds  intervene  to  ohstruct  the  sights 
the  sun,  we  are  told,  appears  idl  night  long,  neither  setting  in 
the  west,  nor  rising  in  the.  east, .  but  always  moving  above  the 
horizon.  Hie  cause  of  this  j^enomenon  may  be,  that  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  towards  the  northern  extremities^  being 
4at  and  level,  the  shade  never  rises  to  any  considerable  height^ 
und  the  sky  still  retaining  the  nys  of  the  sun,  llie  heavenly 
bodies  cont^xue  visible. 

^  The  soil  does  not  afford  eiAer  the  vme,  the  olive,  or  th^ 
fruits  of  warmer,  dimates;  but  it  is  otherwise  fertile^  and 
yidds  com  in  great  fimty*    V^etation  is.  quick  in  footing 
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tip,  and  slow  in  ooming  to  maturity.  Botk  oflfects  are  to- 
dueible  to  the  sikme  cause^  the  oonatant  jop^ture  of  the  atr 
jnosphere,  and  the  dan^ness  of  the  soil*  BritaiJa  contain^  to 
neward  the  eoiHiaer(v»  neither  mines  of  gold,  sUver,  nor 
(Afaer  metids.  The  sea  prodncea  pearis,  but  of  a  d^irk  and  li?id 
colour.  This  defect  is  ascribed  by  some^  to  wan,t  of  dull  in 
this  kind  of  fishery;  the  people  employed  in  gatherings  Gon« 
tent  themselves  with  leaning  what  happens  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  shore,  whereas  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  shell-fish  are. 
found  clinging  to  the  Pocks,  and  taken  alive*  For  my  part,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  British  pearl  is  of  an  inferior 
quality.    I  cannot  impute  to  avarice,  a  neglect  of  its  interest* 

*^  XIII.  The  Britons  are  willing  to  supply  our  armies  with 
new  levies;  they  pay  their  tribute  without  a  murmur;  and 
they  perform  all  the  services  of  government  with  alacrt^, 
provided  they  have. no  reason  to  complain  of  oppression* 
When  injured^  their  resentment  is  quick,  sudden^  and  im* 
patient;  they  are  conquered,  net  brokei>-hearted;  reduced  to 
obedience,  not  subdued  to  slavery*  Even  Julius  Csesajr,  the 
first  of  the  Romans  who  set  his  foot  in  Britoin  at  the  .head  of 
an  army,  can  only  be  said,  by  a  prosperous  battle,  to  have 
struck  the  natives  wkh  terror,  and  to  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  sea'  shore.  The  discoverer,  not  the  conqueror, 
cff  the  island,  he  did  no  more,  than  show  it  to  posterity. 
Rome  could  not  boast  of  a  conquest.  The  civil  wfMrs  broke  out 
soon  after,  and,  in  that  scene  of  distcactioni  when  the  swords  of 
the  leading  men  were  drawn  against  their  country,  it  was  naturiil^ 
to  lose  sight  of  Britain.  During  the  peace  that  Ibllowedj^  the, 
same  neglect  continued;  Augustus  called  it  the  vdsdom  of  his^ 
councils,  and  Tiberius  made  it  a  rule  of  state  policy.    , 

**  That  Caligula  meditated  an  invasion  of  Britain  is  a  fiict 
well  known;  but  the  expedition,  like  his  migh^  prep^ations 
against  Grermany,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  capricious 
tanper  of  the  man,  resolving  always  without  consider^liont 
and  repentmg  without  experiment.  The  grand  enterprise 
was  reserved  for  the  emperor  Claudius,  who  transported  into 
Britain,  an  army  composed  of  rc^;ular  Ic^oiis,  besides  a  large, 
body  of  auxiliaries.  With  the  officers  appointed  to  conduct 
the  war,  he  joined  Vespasian^  who  there  laid  the  foundation 
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of  that  success  which  afterwards  attended  him.  Several  states 
were  conquered,  kings  were  led  in  captivity,  and  the  Fates' 
oeheld  Vespasian  giving  an  earnest  of  his  future  glory. 

^*  XIV.  Tie  first  officer  of  consular  rank,  who  commanded  in 
Britain,  was  Aldus  Plautius.  To  him  succeeded  Ostorius 
Scapulla ;  both  eminent  for  their  military  character*  Under 
their  auspices,  the  southern  part  of  Britain  took  the  form  of  a 
province,  and  received  a  colony  of  veterans.  Certain  districts 
were  assigned  to  Cogidunus,  a  king,  who  reigned  over  part  of 
the  country.  He  lived  within  our  own  memory,  preserving 
always  his  faith  unviolated,  and  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  of 
that  refined  policy,  with  which  it  has  ever  been  the  practice 
of  Rome  to  make  even  kings  accomplices  in  the  servitude  of 
mankind. 

^'  The  next  governor  was  Didius  Gallus.  He  preserved 
the  acquisitions  made  by  his  predecessors,  without  aiming  at 
an  extensiop  of  territory,  and  without  any  advantage,  except 
a  few  forts,  which  he  built  on  the  remote  borders  of  the 
province,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some  pretensions  to  the  fame  of 
having  enlarged  the  frontier.  Veranius  succeeded  to  the 
command,  but  died  within  the  year.  Suetonius  Paulinus  was 
the  next  in  succession.  That  officer  pushed  on  the  war  in 
one  continued  series  of  prosperity,  for  two  years  together. 
In  that  time,  he  subdued  several  states,  and  secured  his  con- 
quests by  a  chain  of  posts  and  garrisons.  Confiding  in  the 
strength,  which  he  had  thus  established,  he  formed  the  plan 
of  reducing  the  isle  of  Mona,  *  the  grand  resource  from  which 
the  malecontents  drew  their  supplies.  But  having  in  that 
expedition,  turned  his  back  on  the  conquered  provinces,  he 
gave  an  opportunity  for  a  general  revolt. 

^^  XV.  The  Britons,  relieved  from  their  fears  by  the  absence 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  began  to  descant  on  the  horrors 
of  slavery.  They  stated  their  grievances,  and,  to  inflame  their 
resentment,  painted  every  thing  in  the  most  glaring  colours. 
^  What  was  now  the  consequence  of  their  passive  spirit?  The 
hand  of  oppression  falls  on  the  tame  and  abject  with  greater 
weight*    Each  state  was  formerly  subject  to  a  single  king,  but 
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How  two  masters  rule  with  an  iron-rod.     The  general  gluts 
hunself  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished)  and  the  imperial 
procurator  devours   our  property.     Those  haughty  tyrants 
may  act  in  concert,  or  they  may  be  at  variance;  but  in  either 
case  the  lot  of  the  Britons  is  the  same.     The  centurions  of 
the  general,  and  the  followers  of  the  tax-gatherer  add  pride 
and  insolence,  to  injustice  and  oppression.     Nothing  is  safe 
from  avarice,  nothing  by  lust  unviolated.     In  the  field  of 
battle,  the  booty  is  for  the  brave  atld  warlike;  at  present, 
cowards  and  abject  wretches  seize  the  possessions  of  the  natives; 
to  them  the  Britons  tamely  yield  up  their  children ;  for  them 
they  make  new  levies ;  and,  in  short,  the  good  of  his  country  is 
the  only  cause  in  which  a  Briton  has  forgot  to  die.     Compute 
the  number  of  men,    barn   in   freedom,    who  inhabit  the 
island,  and  the  Roman  invaders  are  but  a  handful.     It  was 
thus  the  Germans  argued,  and  they  shook  off  the  yoke.     No 
ocean  rolled  between  them  and  the  invader ;  they  were  sep- 
arated by  a  river  only.     The  Britons  have  every  motive  to 
excite  their  valour.     They  have  their  country  to  defend,  and 
they  have  their  liberty  to  assert;  they  have  wives  and  children 
to  urge  them  on;  and  they  have  parent3  who  sue  to  them  for 
protection.     On  the  part  of  the  Romans,,  if  we  except  luxury 
and  avarice,  what  incentives  are  there  to  draw  them  to  the 
field  ?    Let  British  valour  emulate  the  virtue  of  ancient  timesy 
and  the  invaders,  like  their  own  deified  CsBsar,  will  abandca 
the  island*     The  loss  of  a  single  battle,  and  even  of  a  secoiad» 
cannot  decide  the  fate  of  a  whole  people.     Many  advantages 
Itst  on  the  side  of  misery.     To  attack  with  fury,  and  persevere 
with  constancy,  belongs  to  men  who  groan  under  oppression. 
The  gods,  at  length,  behold  the  Britons  with  an  eye  of  com-  , 
passion;  they  have  removed  the  Roman  general  from   his 
station;   they  detain  him  and  his  army,   in  another  island. 
The  oppressed  have  gained  an  advantage,  too  often  difficult 
to  obtain;  they  can  now  deliberate,  they  are  met  in  council. 
In  designs  like  these,  the  whole  danger  lies  in  being  detected; 
act  like  men,  and  success  will  be  the  issue  of  the  war.' 

**  XVI.  Inflamed  by  these  and  such  like  topics,  the  spirit  of 
revolt  was  difiused  through  the  country;  with  one  consent 
^ey  took  up  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea,  a  queon 
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descended  from  a  race  of  royal  ancestors.  In  Britain  th<^re  m 
no  rule  of  distinction  to  exclude  the  female  line,  from  tli« 
throne,  or  the  command  of  armies.  The  insurgents  rushed 
to  the  attack  with  headlong  fury,  they  found  the  Romans  dis- 
persed in  their  garrisons;  they  put  all  to  the  sword;  they 
stormed  the  forts;  they  attacked  the  capital  of  the  colony,c 
which  they  considered  as  the  seat  of  oppression,  and  with  fire 
and  sword,  laid  it  level  with  the  ground.  Whatever  revenge 
could  prompt,  or  victory  inspire,  was  executed  with  unrelent- 
ing cruelty ;  and  if  Suetonius,  on  the  first  intelligence,  had 
not  hastened  back  by  rapid  marches,  Britain  had  been  lost. 
By  the  event  of  a  single  battle,  the  province  was  recovered,, 
though  the  embers  of  rebellion  were  not  quite  extinguished. 
Numbers  of  the  malecontents,  conscious  of  their  share  in  the 
revolt,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Suetonius,  still  con- 
tinued under  arms. 

*^  The  truth  is,  notwithstanding  the  excellent  qualities  that 
distinguished  the  Roman  general,  it  was  the  blemish  of  his 
character,  that  he  pioceeded  always  against  the  vanquished, 
even  after  they  surrendered,  with  excessive  rigour.  Justice, 
toder  his  administration,  had  frequ^itly  the  air  of  revenge 
Ibr  a  personal  injury.     In  his  public  proceedings,  he  mingled  ! 

too  much  of  his  own  passions,  and  was  therefore  recalled,  to^ 
make  way  tor  Petromus  Turpilianus,  a  man  of  less  asperity, 
new  to  the  Britons,  and,  having  no  resentments,  likely  to  be 
satisfied  on  moderate  terms.  He  restored  the  tranquillity  of 
the  island,  and,  without  attempting  a&y  thing  farther,  resign- 
ed the  province  to  Trebellius  Maximus^  an  ofiicer  of  no  ex* 
perience,  by  nature  indolent  and  inactive,  but  possessed  of  Ij 

certain  popular  arts,  that  reconciled  the  minds  of  men  to  Ins  | 

administration.  The  barbarians,  at  this  time,  had  acquired  a 
teste  for  elegant  and  alliiring  vices.  The  civil  war-s,  which 
soon  afterwards  convulsed  the  empire,  were  a  fair  apology  for 
the  pacific  temper  of  the  general.  Hia  army,  however,  was. 
hot  free  from  intestine  discord.  The  soldiers,  formerly  inured 
to  discipline,  grew  wanton  in  idleness,  and  broke  out  into 
open  sedition.  To  avoid  the  fiiry  of  his  men,  Trebellius  was 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight  Having  lain  for  some  time 
in  a  place  of  concealment,  he  returned  with  an  awkward  air, 
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to  take  upon  him  the  command.  His  dignity  was  impaired, 
and  his  spirit  humUed.  From  that  time,  his  authority  wtm 
feeUe  and  precarious.  It  seemed  to  be  a  compromise  between 
the  parties:  the  general  remained  nnmolestedy  the  scddiers 
uncontrdiled,  and  oa  those  terms  the  mutiny  ended  i¥itboi|t 
bloodshed*  Vectius  Bolanus  was  the  next  commander;  but 
the  distractions  of  the  civil  war  still  continuing,  he  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  introduce  a  plan  of  regular  discipline. 
The  same  inactive  disposition  oa  the  part  of  the  general^  jand 
the  same  mutinous  spirit  among  the  soldiers  still  prevailed. 
The  (»ily  difference  was,  that  the  character  of  Bolanus  iras 
without  a  blemish.  If  he  did  not  establish  his  authority,  he 
lived  on  good  terms  with  all ;  beloved,  though  not  respected. 

<<  XVII.  When  Britain,  with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  world, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Vespasian,  the  ablest  officers  were  sent  to  re^ 
duce  the  island ;  powerful  armies  were  set  in  motion,  and  tike 
spirit  of  the  natives  began  to  droop.  In  order  to  spread  a 
general  terror,  Petilius  Cerealis  fell  with  sudden  fury  on  the 
BriganteS)  in  point  of  numbers,  the  most  considerable  state 
in  the  whole  province.  Various  battles  were  fought,  with  al- 
ternate success,  and  great  efiuskm  of  blood.  At  length,  the 
greatest  part  of  that  extensive  country  was  either  subdued,  or 
involved  in  all  the  calamities  of  war.  The  fame  of  Cerealis 
grew  to  a  size  that  might  discourage  the  ablest  successor ;  and 
yet  under  that  disadvantage,  Julius  Frontinus  undertook  the 
command.  His  talents  did  not  su£Per  by  the  comparison.  He 
was  a  man  truly  great,  and  sure  to  signalize  himself  whenever 
B  fair  opportunity  called  forth  his  abilities.  He  reduced  to 
subjection  the  powerful  and  warlike  state  of  the  Silures ;  and, 
though  in  that  expedition  he  had  to  cope  not  only  with  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  enemy,  but  with  the  difficulties  of  a  country  al- 
most impracticable,  yet  it  was  his  glory,  that  he  surmounted 
every  obstacle.*' 

Cicero  to  Tribatius,  in  the  Familiar  Epistles,  Book  VIL 
**  I  hear  in  Britain  there  is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  if  it  be  so, 
I  advise  you  to  take  whatever  you  can  lay  hold  on,  and  return  - 
to  us  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  if  what  we  wish  may  be  at« 
tained  without  going  to  Britain,  hasten  back  to  increase  the 
number  of  my  familiar  firiends.'* 
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Paulus  Orosius  speaking  of  Ireland,  soyi— "  This  island 
is  fieacer  Britain^  somewhat  smaller,  but  more  agreeable  both 
in  the  temperatare  of  the  climate,  and  fertility  of  the  soiL  It 
is  inhabited  by  the  Scots.  Next  to  it  is  the  island  o^  Mona, 
p4an3  not  very  little,  of  a  good  soil»  and  also  inhabited  by 
the  Soots/' 

From  the  same  Writer.  ^^  The  conqueror  Severus,  being 
4rRwn  into  Britain  by  the  defection  of  almost  all  his  allies, 
vh^n  he  had  fought  many  severe  battles,  thought  to  separate 
the  subdued  from  the  unconquered  part  of  the  island,  by  a  wall ; 
for  which  purpose  he  dug  a  deep  trench,  and  erected  a  thidc 
widj,  which  he  fortified  with  strong  towers  stretching,  from 
jsea  to  sea,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles." 

Ado,  archbishop  of  Vienna,  gives  the  same  account,  nearly 
verbatim.  A  mistake  in  both  may  be  corrected,  by  reading 
thirty-two,  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles. 

From  Solikus,  Chap.  XXV.  '^  It  [Britain]  is  surrounded 
by  many  considerable  islands,  of  which  Ireland  approaches 
nearest  to  it  in  magnitude.  It  is  inhospitable  on  account  of 
the  cruel  customs  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  its  fertility  is  so  ex-*> 
uberant,  that  unless  the  herds  were  sometimes,  in  summer, 
driven  away  from  the  pastures^  they  would  be  greatly  in  dan- 
.ger  of  suffering  from  repletion.  There  are  no  serpents  therC) 
and  not  many  birds;  the  natives  are  savage  and  warlike.  A& 
ter  battle,  the  victors  stain  their  faces  with  the  blood  of  their 
slaughtered  enemies.  They  make  no  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  If  a  woman  be  delivered  of  a  man-child,  his  first 
food  is  placed  upon  the  sword  of  her  husband,  and  gently  put 
into  his  little  mouth,  with  the  point  of  the  weapon,  while  the 
mother  offers  up  her  vows,  that  he  may  not  meet  death,  but 
in  war,  and  in  arms.  Those  who  study  elegance,  ornament 
the  hilts  of  their  swords  with  the  teeth  of  sea^-calves,  which 
they  polish  as  white  as  ivory,  for  the  principal  glory  of  the 
men,  consists  in  the  brilliance  of  their  armour.  They  have 
no  bees,  and  even  dust  or  little  stones  brought  thence,  if 
scattered  among  bee-hives,  will  make  the  swarms  forsake 
their  combs.  The  sea  which  divides  Ireland  and  Britain,  is 
boisterous  and  stormy  the  greater  part  of  the  year^and  is  not 
passable,  except  during  a  few  days  in  summer.     The  natives 
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oaTigate  it  in  osier  vessels,  which  they  bind  round  .with  the 
hides  of  oxen^  and  during  their  passage,  Iiowever  long,  the 
sailors  abstain  from  all  food*  Those  who  have  examined  the 
strait,  estfanate  its  width,  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  A 
tempestuous  frith  divides  the  islands  of  the  Silures,  from  that 
part  of  the  British  coast,  which  the  Dumnotii  inhabit,  the 
people  of  which>  preserve  their  ancient  manners  even  to  this 
day.  They  have  neither  markets  nor  money,  but  give  and 
receive  in  kind,  choosing  rather  to  obtain  necessaries  by  ex- 
change, than  to  procure  riches.  They  worship  the  gods,  and 
men  and  womeii  boast  of  their  skill  in  foretelling  future  events. 
The  isle  of  Thanet  is  washed  by  the  Gallic  strait,  and  separ- 
ated from  the  continent  of  Britain,  by  a  narrow  channel;  it  is 
rich  in  com  fields,  and  a  luxuriant  glebe.  Nor  is  the  soil 
salutary  to  themselves  alone,  but  is  so  when  removed  into 
other  places ;  for  as  no  snake  can  exist  there,  so  the  earth, 
ipto  whatever  country  it  is  carried,  kills  the  serpents." 

From  Herodian,  translated  hy  Poutian,  Book  III.  "  But 
Severus,  industriously  contriving  delays,  that  he  should  'not 
return  to  Rome  without  accomplishing  something,  desirous  of 
victory,  and  of  the  surname  of  Britannicus,  before  the  business 
was  completed,  sent  his  ambassadors  home,  while  he,  himself, 
prepared  with  the  greatest  activity  for  war.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  he  took  care  to  cover  the  marshes  with  bridges,  that 
his  soldiers  might  stand  securely,  and  fight  on  solid  ground ; 
for  many  places  in  Britain,  are  rendered  swampy  by  the  fre- 
quent inundations  of.  the  ocean ;  and  through  these  marshes, 
the  barbarians,  themselves,  swim  or  wade,  sunk  to  the  bellies  in 
mud,  and  frequently  naked,  regardless  of  the  slime,  for  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  clothes,  but  encircle  their  belly  and  neck 
with  iron,  thinking  this  an  ornament,  and  a  proof  of  riches, 
in  the  same  manner  as  gold  is  with  other  barbarians;  besides, 
they  mark  their  bodies  with  various  pictures,  and  the  forms  of 
a  variety  of  animals,  on  which  account,  they  do  not  clothe 
themselves,  lest  they  should  cover  the  painting  of  their  bodfes; 
but  they  are  a  most  warlike  race,  and  rejoice  in  slaughter. 
Their  arms  consist  of  a  narrow  shield  and  lance,  with  a  sword 
banging  by  their  naked*  bodies.  They,  are  almost  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  a  coat  of  mail,  or  a  helmet| 
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thinking  these  impediments  in  passing  through  the  marshes^ 
always  covered  with  vapours,  and  dark  with  exhalations/' 

From  Ammianlts  Marcellinus,  Book  XX.  ••  This  was 
[the  state  of  ai&irs  in  Illyricum,  and  the  east.  But,  in  the 
tenth  consulship  of  Constantius,  and  the  third  of  Julian,  when 
peace  was  interrupted  in  Britain,  by  the  incursions  of  the 
savage  nations  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who  laid  waste  the 
places  situate  in  their  vicinity,  and  spread  terror  through  the 
provinces,  wearied  with  the  number  of  past  slaughters,  CsBsar, 
who  was  passing  the  winter  at  Paris,  distracted  with  a  variety 
of  cares,  was  afraid  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  those  beyond 
seas,  as  we  have  mentioned  that  Constantine  did  before,  lest 
.  he  should  leave  the  Gauls  without  a  governor,  exposed  at  a 
time  when  the  Alemanni  were  already  excited  to  outrage  and 
war.  He,  therefore,  sent  Lupicinus,  into  these  quarters,  to 
settle  the  disturbances,  at  that  time  a  skilful  and  warlike 
general,  but  supercilious,  and  affecting  the  tragic  strut,  as  iit 
is  termed ;  besides  which,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  were 
more  avaricious,  or  cruel.  Wherefore,  having  put  his  chosen 
auxiliaries  in  motion,  the  Heruli,  and  the  Batavians,  and 
many  of  the  Mocsici,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  the  general  came 
to  Boulogne,  where,  having  embarked  his  soldiers,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  first  favourable  wind,  and  set  sail  for  the 
Kentish  coast,  and  proceeded  to  London,  that,  thence,  he 
might  advise,  and  be  ready  to  act  upon  any  emergency.** 

From  the  same.  Book  XXVL  "  The  Picts,  Saxons, 
Sects,  and  Attacotti,  tormented  the  Britons  with  continual 
misfortunes." 

From  the  same,  Boole  XXVIL  "  It  may,  however,  suiRce 
to  say,  that,  at  that  time,  the  Picts,  divided  into  two  nations, 
Dicaledonians,  and  Vecturiones,  and,  likewise,  the  Attacotti, 
a  very  warlike  people,  and  the  Scots,  spread  over  different 
quarters,  and  committed  great  devastation.  The  Franks,  and 
Savons,  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  making  eruptions  wherever  they  could,  by  sea  or 
land ;  plundering,  burning,  and  murdering  those  whom  they 
took  captive.  In  order  to  prevent  these  disasters,  as  soon  as 
his  good  fortune  enabled  him,  this  active  leader,  making  for 
the  extremity    of  the  world,   when  he  came  to  the  coast  of 
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Boulogne^  which  is  separated  firom  the  disturbed  country,  by 
a  narrow  strait,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  frequently  ris- 
ing into  tremendous  waves,  and  again,  without  any  detriment 
to  the  sailors,  residing  into  a  species  of  plain;  thence,  passing 
easily  through  a  narrow  strait,  he  reached  Rutipeas,  a  safe 
haiboqr  on  the  opposite  coast;  whence,  wh^i  the  Batavians, 
who  followed,  had  arrived^  together  with  Erutuli,  Jovii,  and 
Victpres,  confident  in  the  strength  of  numbers,  he  marched 
forward  towards  the  town,  formerly  London,  now  called  Au- 
gusta ;  and,  having  divided  his  bands  in  many  different  direc- 
tions, he  attacked  the  predatory  ba^ds  of  the  enemy,  scattered, 
and  heavy  laden  with  plunder,   and  having  quickly  routed 
them,  he  rescued  the  captives  they  were  driving  bound  before 
them,  and  the  flocks  and  the  spoil  which  the  wretched  tribu^ 
taries  had  lost;  and  having  restored  the  whole,  except  a  small 
portion  with  which  he  rewarded  his  weary  soldiers,  he  re-en- 
tered the  city,  lately  overwhelmed  with  distress,  but  suddenly, 
and  beyond  expectation,  restored  to  safety,  in  a  kind  of  tri- 
umphs    Elated  with  such  prosperous  achievements,  he  medi- 
tated still  greater;  but,  in  diligently  inquiring  after  the  safest 
measures,  he  delayed  those  which  were  doubtful,  to  a  future 
period;  for  he  understood,'  both  from  captives  and  deserters, 
that  the  immense  crowd  of  various  nations,  widely  scattered, 
and  amazingly  ferocious,  would  never  be  subdued  except  by 
stratagem,  or  surprise.     He  then  recalled  by  edicts  promising 
pardon,  all  the  deserters,  and  offered  free  passports  to  all  the 
stragglers;    wherefore,    when   he  perceived,   that  by  these 
means,  many  were  induced  to  return,   he  anxiously  desired 
Civilis  to  be  sent  to  him,  as  governor  of  Britain,  a  man  of 
quick  genius,  but  upright,  and  inflexibly  just ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  Dulcitius,  a  commander  well  skilled  in  military  affairs/' 
From  Dion,  Book  XXXIX,   "  Caesar,  the  first  of  the  Ro- 
mans who  crossed  the  Rhine,  aflerwards,  in  the  consulship  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  passed  over  into  Britain.     This  island 
lies  450  stadia  at  least,  beyond  the  Morini ;  it  extends  beyond 
the  remaining  part  g(  Gaul,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Spainf 
stretching  out  into  the  sea,  and  was  unknown  to  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  their  posterity  even 
doubted  whether  it  were  a  continent,  or  an  island;  and  many 
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ignoraht  persons,  vfho  had  neither  seen  it  themselves,'  Vk6t 
had  any  information  from  the  inhabitants,  but  followed  their 
own  conjectures,  have,  as  they  were  influenced  by  laziness  or 
humour,  called  it  in  their  writings,  sometimes  the  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other;  but  afterwards,  first  during  the  command 
of  Agricola,  and  next  in  the  rei^n  of  th6  emperor  Severus,  it 
was  clearly  discovered  to  be  an  island.     Thither,  therefore, 
Caesar,  'when  he  had  settled  the  rest  of  his  affairs  in  Gaul,  and 
subdued  the  Morini,  desired  to  pass  over,  and  had  transported 
his  foot  where  it  was  most  convenient,  but  did  not  land  where 
he  ought  to  have  douQ.     Fj)r  all  the  Britons,  having  heard  of 
the  fame  of  his  coming,  had  preoccupied  all  the  passes  of  the 
continent,   but  having  sailed  round  a  projecting  rock,   he 
disembarked  elsewhere,  and  having  overcome  those  who  first 
opposed  his  descent,  he  landed  his  men,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  shore,  before  many  of  the  enemy  could  assail 
him,   and  he  afterwards  repulsed  those  who  came  to  their 
asfiiistance.     But  there  were  not  many  of  the  barbarians  slain, 
for  they  fought  on  horseback,   and  in  chariots,  and  easily 
eluded  the  Romans,  who  had  not  yet  any  cavalry ;  but  being 
astonished   at  the   reports  which   they  had  heard  firom  the 
continent,  and  because  they  had  dared  to  transport  themselves 
thither,  and  land  among  diem,  they  sent  upon  an  embassage 
to  Caesar,  some  of  their  friends  firom  the  nation  of  the  Morini. 
At  first  they  promised  the  hostages  which  he  required;  but  when 
the  Roman  naval  forces,  both  those  which  had  arrived,  and 
those  which  were  coming,  were  shattered  by  a  tempest,  they 
changed  their  opinion,  yet,  however,  they  did  not  attack  them 
openly— for  they  kept  their  camp  constantly  well  guarded — 
but  having  surprised  some  who  were  come  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  to  purchase  provisions,  they  put  almost  the  whole  of 
them  to   the   sword — the   others  being  quickly  relieved  by 
Caesar — and  immediately  made  an  impetuous  attack  upon  the 
camp,  but  were  shamefully  driven  back,  without  being  able 
to  effect  any  thing.     They  were  not,   however,   reduced  to 
accept  of  terms,  until  they  had  been  often  worsted,  nor  was 
Caesar,  on  the  other  hand,   very  much  disinclined  to  make 
peace  with  them,   for  the  winter  approached,  nor  had  he  a 
sufiicient  number  of  men  for  carrying  on  th^j  war,  those  whom 
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he  had  brought  with  him  being  diminished,  and*  besides,  the 
Gauls,  during  his  absence,  having  begun  to  rebel,  he  not 
unwillingly  concluded  a  peace  with  them,  having  demanded 
many  hostages,  and  received  but  a  few;  and  he  returned  to 
the  continent,  where  he  quelled  the  insurrection,  having 
accomplished  neither  public  nor  private  advantage  by  his 
operations  in  Britain,  except  that  he  appeared  to  have  carried 
the  war  thither;  on  which  account  he  greatly  congratulated 
himself  and  was  wonderfully  applauded  by  his  friends,  When: 
they  saw  what  had  formerly  been  unknown,  brought  into  light, 
and  what  had  not  formerly  be^i  heard  of,  even  by  report,  now 
laid  open  to  them,  they  embraced  the  hope  of  what  would 
ariae  thence,  as  if  it  were  already  in  their  possession,  and 
considering  these  visions  of  hope,  as  objects  accomplished^  th^y 
decreed  twenty  days'  thanksgiving  on  account  of  them," 

From  Bjeoe,  Book  L  Chap.  L  "  In  the  languages  of  five 
nations,  the  knowledge  of  the  same  highest  wisdom,  and 
truest  sublimity,  is  sought  out  and  confessed— -in  those  of  the 
English,  Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  Latins-^which  by  medi- 
tation upon  the  Scriptures,  is  made  common  to  all  the  others. 
At  first  the  island  was  inhabited  by  the  Britons  alone,  from 
whom  it  received  its  appellation,  who,  having  come  to  Britaia 
from  the  country  of  the  Armorici,  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  southern  parts.  And  when  they  had  possessed  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  island,  beginning  from  the  south,  it 
happened  that  the  nation  of  the  Picta,  from  Scythia,  as  ia 
rq>orted,  venturing  into  the  ocean  with  a  few  large  ships^ 
driven  by  the  force  of  the  winds,  beyond  the  confines  of  all 
Britain,  arrived  in  Ireland,  and  landed  upon  the  northern 
coasts,  where,  having  found  the  race  of  the  Scots,  they  de««' 
aired  likewise  to  obtain  settlements  for  themselves,  but  could 
not  accomplish  it."  >    . 

From  th£  same,  Booh  L  Chap.  V.  ^^  Severus,  an  African^^ 
bom  at  the  town  of  Leptis,  near  Tripoli,  the  fourteenth  firom 
Augustus  Csesar,  having  obtained  the  empire,  reigned  seven- 
teen years.  He  was  severe  by  nature,  and  constantly  har- 
assed by  many  wars.  He  governed  the  republic  bravely^ 
but  rigorously.  Being  victorious  in  the  civil  wars,  the  most 
grievous  which  had  occurred,  he  was  drawn  over  into  Britain 

VOL.  /*  X  6 
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by  th^  defection  of  almost  all  the  allies,  where,  having  i'^stored 
his  ascendency  by  many  severe  battles,  he  endeavoured  t<* 
Separate  the  recovered  part  of  the  island,  from  the  uncmquer- 
ed  nations,  not  by  a  wall,  as(  some  imagine,  but  by  a  rampart; 
for  a  wall  is  built  of  stones,  but  a  rampart,  by  which  campd 
are  fortified  for  repelling  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  is  made  of 
the  sods  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  raised  higji 
above  each  other  as  a  wall,  the  place  out  of  which  die  sods 
are  dug  forming  a  trench  in  front,  abov^  which  are  fixed 
strong  pallisad^s  of  wood.  Severus,  having  thus  dug  a  deep 
ditch,  and  erected  a  firm  rampart,  fortified  with  many  strong 
toweti^,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  died  of  a  disease  at  York.'* 
'  From  the  sam*e.  Book  L  Chap.  XIL  **  Afterward,  Bri* 
t^in  being  wholly  deprived  of  her  armed  militia,  and  every 
kind  of  military  force,  and  the  flower  of  her  youth,  drawn 
from  her  by  the  temerity  of  tyrants,  never  returning  home, 
laid  the  country  open  to  depredation,  as  all  who  remained 
Were  entirely  ignorant  of  warfare*  They  were  then  suddenly 
assailed  by  two  cruelly  savage  transmarine  nations,  the  Scots, 
blown  thither  by  the  vehement  south  wind,  and  the -Picts,  by 
the  bitter  north,  under  whom  they  groaned  for  years.'  We 
Call  these  nations  transmarine,  not  becaiise  they  did  hot  be' 
long  to  Britain,  but  because  they  came  from' a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  cut  off  from  the'  rest  by  two  arnis  of  the  sea^ 
of  wliich  the  one  rushing  from  the  eastern  ocean,  and  the 
other  from  the  western,  penetrate  far  intb  the  land,  alrtidtigH 
they  do  not  actually  nieet  each  other.  The  eastern  branch 
has  the  city  of  Guidi  in  the  midst  of  it.  Considerably  up 
the  western,  oh  the  right  bank,  stands  Alcluith,  which  wdrd, 
in  their  language,  signifies  the  Rock  of  Cluith ;  being  situ- 
ate near  the  river  of  that  name.  *  On  account  of  the  incur- 
sions of  these  nations,  when  the  Britons  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  with  lamentable  epistles,  praying  for  assistance, 
promising  perpetual  submission,  if  they  would  only  drive 
away  these  neighbouring  enemies,  a  veteran  legion  was 
immediately  despatched  to  their  assistance,  who,  when  they 
arrived  in  the  island^  engaged   these   enemies,    and  having 
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deTofijfcad  them  witli  great  slaughter,  expelled  them  from  the 
bouiid^ries  of  their  allies;  who.b^ing  thus  delivered  from  their 
jBiQst  direfttl  distress,  w^e  advised  to  build  a  wall  acro3s  the 
island,  between. the  two  sea^  to  protect  them  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies ;  after  which  the  Romans  returned 
home  in  great  triumph.  But  the  wall  of  the  islanders,  whic|i 
they  had  been  ordered  to  build,  being  constructed,  not  of  stones 
but  sods,  fpr  they  had  no  artificers  skilled  in  such  work,  was  of 
nojiervice.  They  made  it,  however,  between  the  two  friths, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  for  many  miles,  that  where  they 
waited  the  defence  of  the  water,  the  rampart  might  be  their 
pr^ej:tton  against  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy,  of  which  work, 
that  is  of  the  highest  rampart,  evident  vestiges  may  be  discov^ 
ered,  even  at  tl^is  day.  It  begins  about  two  miles  west  from 
the  monastery  of  Aebercurn^,- which,  is  a  place  called^  in  the 
Picts'  language,  Peanfahel,  but  in  the  English,  Pennelt,  and 
stretching  toward?  the  west,  terminates  near  the  city  of  Alcluith. 
But  their  aQcient  epemies  beyond  the  wall,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  Roman  soldiers  had  departed,  transported  ij;i 
ships,  broke  the  boundaries,  spreading  ^laughter  on  every 
side,  and  treading  down  the  inhabitants,  as  corn  ripe  for  the 
fiickle.  Again  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  imploring 
assistance  with  the  most  lamentable  expressions,  lest  their 
miserable  country  should.be  wholly  destroyed;  and  lest  the 
name  of  a  Aoman  province,  for  which  they  had  been  so  long 
illustrious,  overthrown  by  the  attack  of  foreign  nations,  should 
now  be  rendered  contemptible.  A  legion  being  again  sent, 
and  coming  unexpectedly  about  the  autumnal  season,  inflicted 
great  slaughter  vpon  their  enemies,  and  forced  those  who 
escaped,  and  who  bad  been  accustomed  annually  to  drive  their 
captives  as  sheep  beyond  seas,  themselves  to  seek  refuge  behind 
the  friths.  The  Romans  then  told  the  Britons  that  they  could 
not  come  so  far,  and  fatigue  themselves  with  expensive  expe- 
ditions for  their  defence,  and  advised  them  rather  to  seize 
arms  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  overcome  their  enemies 
in  fighting,  for  if  they  would  rouse  from  their  inactivity,  they 
might  be  able  to  cope  with  them.  They  thought,  however, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  allies,  whom  they  meditated 
to  leave,  to  erect  a  wall  of  firm  stone,  in  a  straight  line  froii^ 
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by  tlie  (lefeclioh  of  almost  all  the  allies,  where,  having  restored 
his  ascendency  by  many  severe  battles,  he  endeavoured  td 
Separate  the  recovered  part  of  the  island,  from  the  unccMiquer* 
ed  nations,  not  by  a  wall,  a^  sdme  imagine,  but  by  a  rampart; 
for  a  wall  is  built  of  stones,  but  a  rampart,  by  which  camps 
are  fortified  for  repelling  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  is  made  of 
the  sods  which  are  dug  oat  of  the  earth,  and  raised  higji 
above  each  other  as  a  wall,  the  place  out  of  which  the  sods 
are  dug  forming  a  trench  in  front,  abovie  which  are  fixed 
strong  pallisades  of  wood.  Severus,  having  thus  dug  a  deep 
ditch,  and  erected  a  firm  rampart,  fortified  with  many  strong 
towei'i^,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  died  of  a  disease  at  York*'! 
'  From  THE  SAME,  Book  L  Chap.  XIL  "Afterward,  Bri* 
tain  being  wholly  deprived  of  her  armed  militia^  and  every 
kind  of  military  force,  and  the  flower  of  her  youth,  drawn 
from  her  by  the  temerity  of  tyrants,  nevet  returning  home, 
laid  the  country  open  to  depredation,  as  all  who  remained 
Were  entirely  ignorant  of  warfare*  They  were  then  suddenly 
assailed  by  two  cruelly  savage  transmarine  nations^  the  Scots, 
blown  thither  by  the  vehement  south  wind,  and  the  Picte,  by 
the*  bitter  north,  under  whom  they  gtbaned  for  years. '  We 
Call  these  nations  transmarine,  not  because  they  did  not  beJ^ 
long  to  Britain,  but  because  they  came  from' a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  cut  off  from  the'  rest  by  two  aritis  of  thfe  sea^ 
of  which  the  one  rushing  from  the  eastern  ocean,  and  die 
other  from  the  western,  penetrate  far  intb  the  land,  alrtioftigH 
they  do  not  actually  nieet  each  other.  The  efisteni  branch 
has  the  city  of  Guidi  in  the  midst  of  it.  Considerably  up 
the  western,  on  the  right  bank,  stands  Alcluith,  which  word, 
in  their  language,  signifies  the  Rock  of  Cluith ;  being  situ- 
ate near  the  river  of  that  name.*  On  account  of  the  incur- 
sions of  these  nations,  when  the  Britons  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  with  lamentable  epistles,  praying  for  assistance, 
promising  perpetual  submission,  if  they  would  only  drive 
away  these  neighbouring  enemies,  a  veteran  legion  was 
immediately  despatched  to  their  assistance,  who,  when  they 
arrived  in  the  island^  engaged   these   enemies,    and  having 
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(deTQajtad  them  witli  great  slaughter,  expelled  them  from  the 
bouqd^ries  of  their  ailies;  who  .being  thus  delivered  from  their 
jBiQst  direfttl  distress,  w^e  advised  to  build  a  wall  ficro3s  the 
islapdy  between  the  tWo  se^^  to  protect  them  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies;  after  which  the  Romans  returned 
home  in  great  triumph.  But  the  wall  of  the  islanders,  whic|i 
they  had  been  ordered  to  build,  being  constructed,  not  pf  stones 
but  fK>ds,  for  they  had  no  artificers  skilled  in  such  work,  was  of 
nojieryice.  They  made  it,  however,  between  the  two  irithsj 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  for  many  miles,  that  where  they 
wanted  the  defence  of  the  water,  the  rampart  .might  be  their 
prjQte^tton  agaiQst  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy,  of  which  work, 
that  is  of  the  highest  rampart,  evident  vestiges  may  be  discovr- 
ered,  even  at  this  day.  It  begins  about  two  miles  west  from 
the  monastery  of  Aebercurn^,-  which,  is  a  place  called,  in  the 
Picts'  language,  Pe^nfahel,  but  in  the  English,  Pennelt,  and 
stretching  towards  the  west,  terminates  near  the  city  of  Alcluith. 
But  their  ai^cient  enemies  beyond  the  wall,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  Roman  soldiers  had  departed,  transported  ij;i 
ships^  broke  the  boundaries,  spreading  ^laughter  on  every 
side,  and  treading  down  the  inhabitants,  as  corn  ripe  for  the 
fiickle.  Again  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  imploring 
assistance  with  the  most  lamentable  expressions,  lest  their 
miserable  country  should. ba  w^hoUy  destroyed;  and  lest  the 
name  pf  a  Aom&n  province,  for  which  they  had  been  so  long 
illustrious,  overthrown  by  the  attack  of  foreign  nations,  should 
now  be  rendered  contemptible.  A  legion  being  again  sent, 
and  coming  une^^pectedly  about  the  autumnal  season,  inflicted 
great  slaughter  vpon  their  enem^e^,  and  forced  those  who 
escaped,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  annually  to  drive  their 
captives  as  sheep  beyond  s^as,  themselves  to  seek  refuge  behind 
the  friths.  The  Romans  then  told  the  Britons  that  they  could 
not  come  so  far,  and  fatigue  tliemselyes  with  expensive  expe- 
ditions for  their  defence,  and  advised  them  rather  to  seize 
arms  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  overcome  their  enemies 
in  fighting,  for  if  they  would  rouse  from  their  inactivity,  they 
might  be  able  to  cope  with  them^  They  thought,  however, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  allies,  whom  they  meditated 
to  leave,  to  erect  a  wall  of  firm  stone,  in  a  straight  line  from 
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hfth6  (lefeclioii  of  almost  all  the  allies,  where,  having  i'estored 
his  ascendency  by  many  severe  battles,  he  endeavoured  td 
Separate  the  recovered  part  of  the  island,  from  the  unc(niquer-*> 
ed  nations,  not  by  a  wall,  as  sdnie  imagine,  but  by  a  rampart; 
for  a  wall  is  built  of  stones,  but  a  rampart,  by  iii4rich  camps 
are  fortified  for  repelling  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  is  made  of 
the  sods  which  arte  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  raised  higji 
above  each  other  as  a  wall,  the  place  out  of  which  the  sods 
are  dug  forming  a  trench  in  front,  abov\B  which  are  fixed 
strong  pallisades  of  wood.  Severus,  having  thus  dug  a  deep 
ditch,  and  erected  a  firm  rampart,  fortified  with  many  strong 
towet^,  extending  firom  sea  to  sea,  died  of  a  disease  at  York/* 
'  From  THE  sam*e,  Book  I.  Chap.  XI L  **  Afterward,  Bri* 
tain  being  wholly  deprived  of  her  armed  militia,  and  every 
kind  of  military  force,  and  the  flower  of  her  youth,  drawn 
from  her  by  the  temerity  of  tyrants,  nevet  returning  home, 
laid  the  country  open  to  depredation,  as  all  who  remained 
Were  entirely  ignorant  of  waifafe^  They  were  th*n  suddenly 
assailed  by  two  cruelly  savage  transmarine  nations,  the  Scots, 
blown  thither  by  the  vehement  south  wind,  and  the'  Picte,  by 
the* bitter  north,  under  whom  they  grdaned  for  years.'  "W^ 
call  these  nations  transmarine,  not  because  they  did  not  be' 
long  to  Britain,  but  because  they  came  from' la  remote  paart  of 
the  country,  cut  off  from  the'  rest  by  two  aritis  of  the  s^^ 
of  wliich  the  one  rushing  from  the  eastern  ocean,  and  the 
other  from  the  western,  penetrate  far  intb  the  land,  alrtioftigH 
they  do  not  actually  nieet  each  other.  The  eastern  branch 
has  the  city  of  Guidi  in  the  midst  of  it.  Coosiderably  up 
the  western,  oh  the  right  bank,  stands  Alcluith,  which  word, 
in  their  language,  signifies  the  Rock  of  Cluith ;  being  situ- 
ate near  the  river  of  that  name,  *  On  account  of  the  incur- 
sions of  these  nations,  when  the  Britons  sent  ambassadors 
to  Roirte,  with  lamentable  epistles,  praying  for  assistance, 
promising  perpetual  submission,  if  they  would  only  drive 
away  these  neighbouring  enemies,  a  veteran  legion  was 
Immediately  despatched  to  their  assistance,  who,  when  they 
arrived  in  the  island,  engaged   these   enemies,    and  having 
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deToajtiad  them  witli  great  slaughter,  expelled  them  from  the 
bouiidaries  of  their  allies;  who  .being  thus  delivered  from  their 
jBiQst  direfttl  distress*  wei^e  advised  to  build  a  wall  across  the 
island,  between  the  tWo  sea^  to  protect  them  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies ;  after  which  the  Romans  returned 
home  in  great  triun^h.  But  the  wall  of  the  islanders,  whic|i 
th^y  had  been  ordered  to  build,  beiilg  constructed,  not  of  stones 
but  sods,  for  they  had  no  artificers  skilled  in  such  work,  was  of 
no  service.  They  made  it,  however,  between  the  two  friths^ 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  for  many  miles,  that  where  they 
wanted  the  defence  of  the  water,  the  rampart  might  be  their 
prjQte^tton  agaipst  the  irruptions,  of  the  enemy,  of  which  work, 
that  is  of  the  highest  rampart,  evident  vestiges  may  be  discov- 
ered, even  at  tl^is  day.  It  begins  about  two  miles  west  from 
the  monastery  of  Aebercurn^,-  which,  is  a  place  ct^lled^  in  the 
Picts'  language,  Pe^nfahel,  but  in  the  English,  Pennelt,  and 
stretching  tow^rd^  the  west,  terminates  near  thjB  city  of  Alcluith. 
But  their  ancient  enemies  beyond  the  wall,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  Rojnan  soldiers  had  departed^  transported  ix^ 
ships,  broke  the  boundaries,  spreading  ^laughter  cm  every 
side,  and  treading  down  the  inhabitants,  as  corn  ripe  for  the 
sickle.  Again  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  imploring 
assistance  with  the  most  lamentable  expressions,  lest  their 
miserable  country  should  .ba  w^hoUy  destroyed;  and  lest  the 
name  of  a  AoiQan  province,  for  which  they  had  b^en  so  lon^g 
illustrious,  overthrown  by  the  attack  of  foreign  nations,  should 
now  be  rendered  contemptible.  A  legion  being  again  sent, 
and  coming  unexpectedly  abput  the  autumnal  season,  inflicted 
great  slaughter  upon  their  epem^es,  and  forced  those  who 
escaped,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  annually  to  drive  their 
captives  as  sheep  beyond  s^as,  themselves  to  seek  refuge  behind 
the  friths.  The  Romans  then  told  the  Britons  that  they  could 
not  come  so  far,  and  fatigue  tliemselyes  with  expensjve  expe- 
ditions for  their  defence,  and  advised  them  rather  to  seize 
arms  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  overcome  their  enemies 
in  fighting,  for  if  they  would  rouse  from  their  inactivity,  they 
might  be  able  to  cope  with  them«  They  thought,  however, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  allies,  whom  they  meditated 
to  leave,  to  erect  a  wall  of  firm  stone,  in  a  straight  line  froir^ 
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by  tli6  (lefeclioh  of  almost  all  the  allies,  where,  having  restored 
his  ascendency  by  many  severe  battles,  he  endeavoured  td 
Separate  the  recovered  part  of  the  island,  from  the  unc<»iquer<» 
ed  nations,  not  by  a  Wall,  asf  some  imagine,  but  by  a  rampart; 
for  a  wall  is  built  of  stones,  but  a  rampart,  by  which  camps 
are  fortified  for  rfepelling  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  iis  made  of 
the  sods  which  arte  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  raised  higji 
above  each  other  as  a  wall,  the  place  out  of  which  the  sods 
are  dug  forming  a  trench  in  front,  above  which  ari  fixed 
strong  pallisades  of  wood.  Severus,  having  thus  dug  a  deep 
ditch,  and  erected  a  firm  rampart,  fortified  with  many  strong 
toweti^,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  died  of  a  disease  at  York/! 
'  From  the  sam*e.  Book  L  Chap.  XIL  **  Afterward,  Bri* 
t&in  being  wholly  deprived  of  her  armed  militia^  and  every 
kind  of  military  force,  and  die  flower  of  her  youth,  drawn 
from  her  by  the  temerity  of  tyrants,  never  returning  home, 
laid  the  country  open  to  depredation,  as  all  who  remained 
Were  entirely  ignorant  of  warfare*  They  were  tken  suddenly 
assailed  by  two  cruelly  savage  transmarine  nations^  the  Scots, 
blown  thither  by  the  vehement  south  wind,  and  the  Picte,  by 
the*  bitter  north,  under  whom  they  groaned  for  years."  We 
call  these  nations  transmarine,  not  because  they  did  not  hle^ 
long  to  Britain,  but  because  they  came  from' a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  cut  off  from  the'  rest  by  two  arnis  of  the  sea^ 
of  which  the  oiie  rushing  from  the  eastern  ocean,  and  the 
other  from  the  western,  penetrate  far  intb  the  land,  altfioftigH 
they  do  not  actually  iheet  each  other.  The  eastern  lyranch 
has  the  city  of  Guidi  in  the  midst  of  it.  Considerably  up 
the  western,  oh  the  right  bank,  stands  Alcluith,  which  word, 
in  their  language,  signifies  the  Rock  of  Cluith ;  being  situ- 
ate near  the  river  of  that  name.  *  On  account  of  the  incur- 
sions of  these  nations,  when  the  Britons  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  with  lamentable  epistles,  praying  for  assistance, 
promising  perpetual  submission,  if  they  would  only  drive 
away  these  neighbouring  enemies,  a  veteran  legion  was 
Immediately  despatched  to  their  assistance,  who,  when  they 
airived  in  the  island^  engaged  these   enemies,   and  having 
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deTeajtad  them  witli  great  slaughter,  expelled  them  from  the 
t>ouQd^ries  of  their  allies;  who  .being  thus  delivered  from  their 
jBiQst  direfttl  distress,  wei^e  advised  to  build  a  wall  across  the 
island,  between  the  tWo  se^s«  to  protect  them  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies ;  after  which  the  Romans  returned 
home  in  great  triumph.  But  the  wall. of  the  islanders,  whic|i 
they  had  been  ordered  to  build,  beiilg  constructed,  not  pf  stones 
but  sods,  for  they  had  no  artificers  skilled  in  such  work,  was  of 
no  ;aeryice.  They  made  it,  however,  between  the  two  friths, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  for  many  miles,  that  where  they 
wanted  the  defence  of  the  water,  the  rampart  might  be  their 
pr^tejCtton  agaipst  the -irruptions  of  the  enemy,  of  which  work, 
that  is  of  the  highest  rampart,  evident  vestiges  may  be  discov- 
ered} even  at  this  day*  It  begins  about  two  miles  west  from 
the  monastery  of  Aebercurn^,-  which,  is  a  place  ct^Uj&d,  in  the 
Picts'  language,  Peanfahel,  but  in  the  English,  Pennelt,  and 
stretching  totv^rd^  the  west,  terminates  near  thp  city  of  Alcluith. 
But  their  ai^cient  enemies  beyond  the  wall,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  Roman  soldiers  had  departed,  transported  ij;i 
shipsj  broke  the  boundaries,  spreading  slaughter  cm  every 
side,  and  treading  down  the  inhabitants,  as  corn  ripe  for  the 
sickle.  Again  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  imploring 
assistance  with  the  most  lamentable  expressions,  lest  their 
miserable  country  should  .ba  w^hoUy  destroyed;  and  lest  the 
name  of  a  Aoman  province,  for  which  they  had  been  so  long 
illustrious,  overthrown  by  the  attack  of  foreign  nations,  should 
now  be  rendered  contemptible.  A  legion  being  again  sent, 
and  coming  une?(pectedly  abput  the  autumnal  season,  inflicted 
great  slaughter  upon  their  epem^es,  and  forced  those  who 
escaped,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  annually  to  drive  their 
captives  as  sheep  beyond  seas,  themselves  to  seek  refuge  behind 
the  friths.  The  Romans  then  told  the  Britons  that  they  could 
not  come  so  far,  and  fatigue  themselves  with  expensive  expe- 
ditions for  their  defence,  and  advised  them  rather  to  seize 
arms  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  overcome  their  enemies 
in  fighting,  for  if  they  would  rouse  from  their  inactivity,  they 
might  be  able  to  cope  with  them*  They  thought,  however, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  allies,  whom  they  meditated 
to  leave,  to  erect  a  wall  of  firm  stone,  in  a  straight  line  fron^ 
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by  tb6  (lefeclioii  of  almost  all  the  allies,  Where,  having  restored 
his  ascendency  by  many  severe  battles,  he  endeavoured  td 
Separate  the  recovered  part  of  the  island,  from  the  uncmquer-^ 
ed  nations,  not  by  a  wall,  asf  sdme  imagine,  but -by  a  rampart; 
for  a  wall  is  built  of  stones,  but  a  rampart,  by  which  camps 
are  fortified  for  repelling  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  is  made  of 
the  sods  which  arte  dug  out  of  the  earth,  and  raised  higji 
above  each  other  as  a  wall,  the  place  out  of  which  the  sods 
are  dug  formiiig  a  trench  in  front,  abov\B  which  arfe  fixed 
strong  pailisad^s  of  wood*  Severos,  having  iJius  dug  a  deep 
ditch,  and  erected  a  firm  rampart,  fortified  with  many  strong 
towei*!^  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  died  Of  a  disease  at  York.'! 
^  From  THE  SAKE,  Book  I.  Chap.  XI L  **  Afterward,  Bri* 
tftin  being  wholly  deprived  of  her  armed  militia^  and  every 
kind  of  military  force,  and  the  flower  of  her  youth,  idrawn 
from  her  by  the  temerity  of  tyrants,  never  returning  home, 
laid  the  coUhtry  open  to  depredation,  as  all  who  remained 
Were  entirely  ignorant  <rf  warfiafe*  They  were  tken  suddenly 
assailed  by  two  cruelly  savage  transmitrine  nations^  the  Scots, 
bloWn  thither  by  the  vehement  south  wind,  and  the  Picts,  by 
the*  bitter  north,  under  whom  they  groaned  for  years."  Wfe 
call  these  nations  transmarine,  not  because  they  did  not  tie^ 
long  to  Britain,  but  because  they  came  from  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  cut  off  from  the'  rest  by  two  arms  of  fhfe  sefi^ 
of  which  the  one  rushing  from  the  eastern  ocean,  and  the 
other  fromi  the  western,  penetrate  far  intb  the  land,  altfiOtigH 
they  do  not  actually  nieet  each  other.  The  eastern  ln*an.ch 
has  the  city  of  Guidi  in  the  midst  of  it.  Considerably  up 
the  western,  oh  the  right  bank,  stands  Alcluith,  which  word, 
in  their  language,  signifies  the  Rock  of  Cluith ;  being  situ- 
ate near  the  river  of  that  name.  *  On  account  of  the  incur- 
sions of  these  nations,  when  the  Britons  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  with  lamentable  epistles,  prayihg  for  assistance, 
promising  perpetual  submission,  if  they  would  only  drive 
away  these  neighbouring  enemies,  a  veteran  legion  was 
immediately  despatched  to  their  assistance,  who,  when  they 
arrived  in  the  island,  engaged  these   enemies,    and  having 

*  Clyde.  ' 
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.  (deTeajtad  them  witli  great  slaughter,  expelled  them  from  the 
bouqdfiries  of  their  allies;  who  .being  thus  delivered  from  their 
xiicist  direful  distress,  weife  advised  to  build  a  wall  acro3s  the 
island,  between  the  two  se^s«  to  protect  th^m  against  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies;  after  which  the. Romans  returned 
home  in  great  triumph.  But  the  wall  of  the  islanders,  whic|i 
they  had  been  ordered  to  build,  being  constructed,  not  of  stones 
but  sods,  for  they  had  no  artificers  skilled  in  such  work,  was  of 
no  service.  They  made  it,  however,  between  the  two  friths, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  for  many  miles,  that  where  they 
wanted  the  defence  of  the  water,  the  rampart  might  be  their 
pr^Qte^ttton  agaipst  the  irruptions  of  the  enemy,  of  which  work, 
that  is  of  the  highest  rampart,  evident  vestiges  may  be  discovr 
eredt  even  at  this  day.  It  begins  about  two  miles  west  from 
the  monastery  of  Aebercurn^,-  which,  is  a  place  ct^lled,  in  the 
Picts'  language,  Peanfahel,  but  in  the  English,  Pennelt^  and 
stretching  tow^rd^  the  west,  terminates  near  the  city  of  Alcluith. 
But  their  aifcient  enemies  beyond  the  wall,  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  Ronian  soldiers  had  departed,  transported  ix^ 
ships,  broke  the  boundaries,  spreading  islaughter  on  every 
side,  and  treading  down  the  inhabitants,  as  corn  ripe  for  the 
fiickle.  Again  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  imploring 
assistance  with  the  most  lamentable  expressions,  lest  their 
miserable  country  should  ,be  w^hoUy  destroyed;  and  lest  the 
name  of  a  AoiQan  province,  for  which  they  had  been  so  long 
illustrious,  overthrown  by  the  attack  of  foreign  nations,  should 
now  be  rendered  contemptible.  A  legion  being  again  sent, 
and  coming  unexpectedly  abput  the  autumnal  season,  inflicted 
great  slaughter  upon  their  epem^es,  and  forced  those  who 
escaped,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  annually  to  drive  their 
captives  as  sheep  beyond  seas,  themselves  to  seek  refuge  behind 
the  friths.  The  Roniians  then  told  the  Britons  that  they  could 
not  come  so  far,  and  fatigue  themselves  with  expensive  expe- 
ditions for  their  defence,  and  advised  them  rather  to  seize 
arms  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  overcome  their  enemies 
in  fighting,  for  if  they  would  rouse  from  their  inactivity,  they 
might  be  able  to  cope  with  them^  They  thought,  however, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  allies,  whom  tliey  meditated 
to  leave,  to  erect  a  wall  of  firm  stone,  in  a  straight  line  ffopi 
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sea  to  sea,  between  the  cities  which  had  been  erected  for  ter« 
ror  of  the  enemy,  and  where  the  rampart  of  Severus  had  been 
raised,  which  they,  accordingly,  being  joined  by  a  band  of 
Britons,  and  aided  by  public  and  private  money,  built  eight 
feet  broad,  and  twelve  in  height,  in  a  right  line  firom  east  ta 
west,  as  may  be  seen,  high  and  conspicuous,  even  at  this  day, 
which  when  they  had  finished,  they  gave  strong  exhortations 
to  the  people,  and  afforded  them  examples  for  their  instructi<m 
in  the  use  of  arms.  But  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  towards 
the  south  where  their  ships  were  kept,  and  because  they  feared 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  thence,  they  placed 
towers  at  intervals,  looking  over  the  sea,  and  then  took  leave 
of  their  allies,  as  if  they  never  intended  to  return.'* 

FnoM  THE  SAME,  a  little  after.  <^  What  need  I  say  more, 
the  cities  and  the  wall  deserted,  they  fly  and  are  dispersed, 
the  enemy  follows,  and  the  carnage  is  increased  with  far 
greater  cruelty  than  before ;  for  as  lambs  by  wild  beasts,  so 
are  the  wretched  citizens  torn  by  their  enemies,  and,  thrust 
out  from  their  dwellings  and  possessions,  they  avert  the  dan- 
ger of  immediate  starvation,  by  robbery  and  mutual  plunder, 
increasing  the  external  murders  by  their  domestic  dissensions, 
until  almost  the  whole  country  being  exhausted  of  provisions, 
no  sustenance  could  be  obtained  but  by  hunting." 

From  the  Epistle  of  Gildas.  "  Whom  he  ordered  to 
construct  a  wdl,  that  it  might  be  a  terror  to  the  attacking 
enemies^  and  a  safeguard  to  the  citizens." 

From  the  same,  a  little  after,  "  Wherefore,  again,  the 
remaining  wretches  sent  episdes  to  a  man  of  great  power  at 
Rome,  running  thus,  ^  To  ^tius,  thrice  consul,  the  groans 
of  the  Britons ;'  and  a  little  after,  complaining,  *  The  barbar* 
ians  drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  drives  us  back  to  the  bar» 
barians,  leaving  us,  only,  the  choice  of  being  put  to  the  sword, 
or  drowned:  nor  have  we  any  defence  against  either.' " 


THE 
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Book  IV. 

I.  Having  undertaken  to  write  the  history  of  our  nation,  ♦ 
in  order  to  make  the  narrative,  more  plain,  I  have,  in  the 
former  books,  traced  back  our  ancestry,  endeavouring,  in  my 
researches,  to  keep  as  free  as  possible  from  fable,  and  from 


•  Every  nation  has  had  its  fabulous,  and  its  obscure  and  doubtful  ages,  and 
it  would,  indeed,  have  been  miraculous  had  Scotland  formed  an  exception. 
The  eariiest  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  filled  with  fables,  as  mon- 
strous as  any  that  ever  found  admission  into  the  tades  of  the  senachies ;  these 
passed  into  song,  and  embellished  bj  genius,  have  been  the  delight  and  ad- 
miration of  erery  age,  though  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  historical  authorities.    To  the  fabulous^  succeeded  the  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful, when  the  first  annalists  arose,  who,  collecting  the  traditions  and  reports 
of  their  countrymen,  methodised  and  transmitted  their  stories  to  their  suc- 
cessorsj  and  on  such  traditions,  do  the  foundations  of  almost  eyeiy  nation's 
history  rest,  for  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  after  it  became  a  nation,  un- 
less conquest  have  illustrated  its  origin.  And  last,  arose  historians,  who,  living 
in  times  of  comparative  civilization,  delivered  over  the  first  period  of  history 
to  the  poets ;  compared  nnd  sifted  the  second,  conunitted  it  to  writing,  and 
were  themselves  the  auth«'s  of  the  third,  the  only  certain  records  to  which 
we  can  with  confidence  refer.    Buchanan,  with  a  master's  hand,  has  brushed 
away,  in  his  two  first  books,  the  absurdities  which  deformed  our  primitive  le- 
gends, and  which  threatened  to  invade  the  limits  of  legitimate  history;  a  task, 
in  his  day,  of  no  easy  labour,  however  lightly  it  may  be  deemed  of  now.    In 
the  obscure  period  <tf  our  history,  Scotland  j^as  been  peculiarly  unfortunate ; 
for,  however  it  may  excite  a  smile,  I  cannot  refuse  my  belief  to  the  assertion 
that  Edward  the  First  did  carry  away  a  number  of  valuable  records  pertaining 
to  that  period,  the  loss  of  which  is  irretrievable.    But  supposing,  as  later 
writers  have  done,  that  this  were  not  the  case,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Cromwell  swept  the  country  of  whatever  documents  he  thought  of  value,  and 
thus  deprived  us  of  access  to  a  number  of  original  papers,  which  Buchanan 
undoubtedly  perused,  and  which  might  have  illustrated  this  portion  of  our 
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what  was  at  variance  with  ancient  writers,  I  now  commence 
with  the  universal  report,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  number  of 
proofs,  that  a  colony  of  Spaniards,  either  driven  from  home 
by  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  or  emigrating  voluntarily 

history,  or  at  least  might  have  enabled  us  to  examine  it  with  far  different  fin 
cilities  than  what  we  now  possess.  Take  one  example,  from  what  is  considered 
the  ascertained  portion  of  our  history,  and  thence  judge  of  the  obscure,  the 
siege  of  Berwick,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  Book  ix«  ch»  19, 14.  It  is 
there  said,  that  the  goTemor  of  Berwick's  name  was  Alexander  Seton,  and 
that  he  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  given  as  an  hostage  to  Edward  III, 
and  the  other  who  was  a  prisoner,  were  both  hjinged  by  him,  in  violation  of 
articles  of  agreement.  In  Hailes'  Annals,  Appendix,  No.  5.  his  lordship  saya» 
*^  Our  genealogical  writers  have  given  a  fair  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Seton, 
in  the  fourteenth  century  ;*'  which  he  inserts  with  a  remark,  *  this  pe^gree, 
however,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  historical  criticism."  Then  foUova  the 
criticism,  which  ctoses  with,  '*  All  this  is  matter  of  figuresy  and  the  reader  i^ 
entreated  to  attend  to  the  calculation,  and  observe  its  consequences,"  which, 
**  viewed  in  the  most  &vourable  light,  are  inconsistent  with  all  the  probabilities 
of  moral  evidence ;"  and,  as  it  regards  the  fact  to  which  I  refer,  he  addsf  *'  If 
we  adhere  to  the  first  part  of  the  story,  the  tragical  event  of  Alexander  Sd» 
ton's  grandsons,  the  young  Setons  put  to  death,  at  Berwick,  in  1959^  is  an- 
nihilated, and  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  wholly  a  fable ;"  and,  to  re^ 
concile  the  name  of  the  governor  with  the  fact,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recotirse 
to  a  suppositious  hypothecs.  In  No.  5.  of  the  same  Appendix,  the  case  is 
'stated  thus,  ^  Fordun  relates,  that  the  besieged  in  Berwick,  obtained  a  truca 
from  Edwai'd  III.  and  became  bound  to  deliver  up  the  town,  unless  relieved 
within  a  time  limited ;  that  for  the  faithful  execution  of  this  treaty,  l^mas^ 
the  son  and  heir  of  Alexander  Seton,  governor  of  the  town,  was  given  as  an 
hostage,  that  after  the  lapse  of  the  time  limited,  Edward  required  those  in 
Berwick  to  surrender,  ahd  on  their  refusal  hanged  Thomas  Seton  on  a  gibbet 
before  the  gates,  in  sight  of  both  his  parents.  Boece,  and  his  imitator,  Budnm- 
an,  improve  on  the  nmple  narrative  of  Fordun,  &c.^  **  In  none  of  the  Englkh 
historians  hitherto  published,  is  there  any  mention  made  of  this  cruel  inddent  { 
and,  hence,  the  modem  historians  of  that  nation,  are  generally  inclined  te 
consider  it  as  a  tale  absolutely  fabulous.  Tyrrel,  however,  has  drawn  up  a 
narrative  from  the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  and  the  treatise  called  Scala 
Chronica^  both  in  MSS.  which  greatly  fhvours  the  accounts  given  by  Fordun. 
What  he  says,  when  divested  of  embarrassed  expressions, 'pleonasmt,  aad 
tautology,  amounts  to  this,  *  the  besieged  obtained  a  trute  for  fifteen  days 
and  became  bound  to  surrender,  if  not  relieved  within  that  term :  fiir  this^ 
there  were  given  twelve  hostages,  and  among  them,  the  son  of  Sir  Alexaader 
Seton,  the  governor.  After  the  lapse  of  the  term,  Edward  reqaiMd  the 
governor  to  surrender,  but  he  refused ;  then,  Edward,  by  advice  of  bis  eoun« 
eil,  commanded  young  Seton  to  be  hanged  in  sight  of  his  father.' "  **  To  the 
story  as  related  by  Fordun,  and  in  Tyrrel,  there  lies  a  capital  objecti<Rr, 
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with  iheit^  superabundant  progeny^  transported  themselves  into 
Irriand^  and  took  possession  of  the  coasts  of  that  island  .which 
lay  nearest  to  them.  NeKt,  as  the  salubrity  of  the  climate, 
and  the  richness  ei  the  pasturage  were  inyiting^  by  degrees, 

.  which,  since  did  put^idatioii  of  iheJF^edera,  is  nMom  to  every  eot,.  iiamdy, 
that  Alexander  Seton,  is  faid  to  have  been  governor  of  the  town  of  Berwick, 
in  July,  1833 ;  whereas,  it  is  Certain,  from  record^  that  Sir  William  Keith 
held  that  oflBice,  and,  in  the  character  of  governor  of  the  town  of  Berwick, 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Bdward  IIL"  Annal.  vol.  iL  Edit.  1819 
ilere,  the  arguments  of  facts  and  of  figures,  of  records  and  of  calculations^ 
4lre  irresistabie,  and  the  cooclusion  inevitable,  diat  it  was  impossible  any  such 
event  could  take  place,  and,  therefore,  the  Scottish  historians  are  fiibdists, 
and  fhe  story  an  invention.  But  an  examination  of  the  uiqiublished  MSS. 
extant  in  Bngland,  led  to  a  very  different  conclusion.  *^  As  to  the  MS.  aur 
tborities  of  the  Chromcla  of  Lanercoti!*  Hailes  observes  a  little  after,  <*'!  can 
tay  nothing,  never  having  been  able  to  discover  in  what  library  it  is  preserved. 
With  respect  to  the  Soala  Chrqmcti^  I  have  been  more  fortunate,  having  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  what  it  contains  with  respect  to  the  siege  of  Berwick,  in 
•1S36 ;"  *  and  then  follows  the  passage  in  French,  with  a  translation ;  from 
•which,  it  appears,'  that  a  paity  of  Scots,  among  whom  was  Sir  William  Keith, 
Imd' thrown  themselves  into  Berwick;  that  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  in  conso> 
qaence,  according  to  the  strict  letier  of  the  treaty,  considered  Berwick  as  re- 
lieved, and  refused  to  4eliver  up  the  town,  that  his  son  was  hanged  by  Ed- 
ward, «id  that  towards  the  end  of  the  siege,  Sir  William  Keith  assumed  the 
governorship*  This,  1  think,  is  a  case  which  is  as  strong  as  can  possibly  b^ 
made  oaty  in  which  our-  Scottish  historians  had  their  characters  involved,  ab 
inostbe^nd  redemption,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  discovery  of  MSS.  in  £ng- 
lamd.  Niow,  the  questiOD  ist,  Where  did  they  get  the  trutib  ?  Certamly  not, 
as'Mn  Pinkerton  phrases  it,  by  special  revelation;  but  from  records,  to  which 
they  had  aceess,  and  which  are  not  now  in  existence,  at  least,  in.  Scotland. 
If,  tfaen^  this  discrepancy,  as  to  a  matter  of  fact  in;  late  times,  existed  among 
modem  J  writers,  which  the  discovery  of  an  obscure  MS.  so  easily  reconciled, 
and -what  seemed  proved  incontrovertibly  false;,  tomed  out  to  be  in  every 
jnaterial  point,  true ;  we  ought  to  pronounce  with,  caution,  upon  that  portaon 
of-our  history,  ivhieh  is  confessedly  obscure ;  but,  whicb^  from  the  integrity  of 
the  man,  we  may  be  satisfied,  Buchanan,  did  not  fabricate ;  and,,  from  his 
aeuteness,  we  may  be  assured,  if  fictitious,  carried  with  it  more  plausilulity 
than  the  majority  of  fictitious  narratives  usually  do. .  Nor  ought  we  to  say,  that 
cecords  did  not  exist,  becajuse  we  know  nothing  about  them.  Had  archbishop 
dParker  lost  the  Scale  Chronica,  which  might  easily  have  happened,  who  could 
iiave  proiwd  that  it  ever  existed,  or,  how  could  the  loss  have  been  repaired? 
Hum^  who  wrote  before  this  discove;ry,  treats  the  whole  as  entirely  fabulous, 

*  The  MS.  of  Scaia  Chronica,  is  in  the  librar}'  bequeathed  to  Corpus 
Christ!  college^  in  Cambridge,  by  archbishop  Parker  . 
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Others  were  drawD  tMther  by  their  cupidity,  or  the  hope  of 
enjoying  tranquillity,  undisturbed  by  the  domestic  wars,  and 
foreign  invasions,  to  whicji  Spain  was  always  ejLposed;  and, 
^y  were  the  more  easily  persaade4  to  this,  because,  in  com- 

omits  h,  wad  givc»  •  i]iii«itatemeQt  ill  itt  {Jacet  be  loakes  Sir  William  Kdtl^, 
.the  sole  governor  of  fierwieky  and  never  notices  the  noble  conduct  of  Seton. 
There  are  two  extremes  in  the  alfiurt  of  lillp^  of  whicb»  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
which  of  them  be  most  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  truths  credulity,  and 
scepticism  i  scepticism  claims  the  greatest  credit,  for  being  the  most  rational* 
but  it  not  unfreqnently  is  the  most  credoloii^  however  paradoxical  this  posi- 
tion may  appear.  Respecting  the  earlier  records,  alleged  to  have  been  losl^ 
it  is  necessary  to  cdnsider,  calmly,  bow  the*facts  stand,  as  if  it  can  be  estab* 
lished  that  there  is  but  a  balance  of  probabilities,  I  shall  gain  all  for  which 
the  limits  of  a  note  allow  me  to  contend,  and  all  that  is  requisite  to  jus- 
tify the  expressions  so  repeatedly  used  by  our  author*  JLnterior  to  the  time 
jof  Caesar,  the  Gauls  were  acquainted  witb  the  use  of  the  Grecian  letters,  a9 
he  informs  ua,  but  n^ether  tb^  were  ever  applied  to  the  preservation  of  any 
public  record,  among  any  of  the  various  tribes  who  settlcKl  in  firitain«  or  Ire* 
land,  can  never  now  be  ascertained ;  and,  it  must,  therefore,  be  always  a 
question^  when  the  first  memorandums  of  their  own  traditions  or  transactions 
were  committed  to  writing,  by  natives  of  the  northern  part  of  AIUoq,  or  of 
Hibernia.  It  is  probable,  whatever  fragments  of  this  nature  might  exist,  would 
be  collected  and  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  of  lona ;  and  Boeoe  says  tbat  it 
was  so,  and  that  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  were  afberwards  transferred  to  the 
prioty  of  Restennet  in  Angus,  a  statement  by  no.  means  inconsistent  with 
copies  or  transcripts,  being  atMl  in  that  monastery  at  a  latter  age  ;  while,  it  may 
account  for  these  transcripts  being  preserved,  when  the  originals  were  carried 
off  or  destroyed,  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  disputes  between 
Baliol  and  Bruce,  about  the  sucoestton.  Boece»  too,  refers  to  worki  whoUjr 
onknown  to  all  our  hislifiriam,  and,  of  whose  writings,  no  other  vesdge  can 
be  discovered.  This  has  been  accoimted  for,  by  supposing  that  he  destroyed 
tlie  manuscripts  which  he  had  used,  to  render  bis  own  history  of  greater^ 
importance ;  a  tradition,  which,  Gordon  of  Straloch  says^  was,  in  his  younger 
days,  current  at  Aberdeen.  Now,  Tyrrel  refers  to  the  Annals  of  Lanercost, 
which,  liord  Hailes  could  obtain  no  other  information  about ;  yet,  his  lordship 
does  not,  therefore,  suppose  the  Bnglishman  had  either  foiged  an  authority 
or  burned  one :  but  passing  this,  after  various  fatalities  attending  the  library 
of  lona,  according  to  the  information  of  Pennant^  it  would  appear,  that,  while 
the  Norwegian  princes  were  sovereigns  of  the  isles,  they  judged  it  proper  to 
carry  some  of  the  more  valuable  MSS.  to  a  place  of  security  in  their  own 
countiy :  **  I  am  infcmned,"  be  says,  **  that  numbers  of  the  records  of  the 
Hebrides,  were  preserved  at  Drontheim,  till  tbey  were  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  which  happened  in  that  city,  either  in  the  last,  or  present  [18  th]  century." 
For  a  full  account  of  the  library  of  lona,  and  its  fate,  see  Dr.  Jamieson's  Histt 
Acet.  of  the  Ancient  Culdees,  ch.  xiv* 
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ing  to  an  inland  already  occiS[f>ieid  by  a  multitude  cS  their  own; 
kindred,  they  seemed  to  come  to  another  native  land.  AjoA 
thii  root  soon  produced  subh  a-  number  of  branches,'  in  a 
country  favotirable  to  population,  that  Ireland  not  being  able 

That  Edward  I.  carried  away  the  records  ot  Scotland  ia  allowed,  that  he 
preserved  whatever  suited  his  own  puq^ose,  and  that  we  have  a  list  of  them, 
is  also  not  denied,  but  we  are  required  to  believe  that  he  destroyed  none,  a 
demand  which  is  in  as  strong  o|)p06ition  to  probability,  ais  it  is  to' the  linifornk' 
testimony  of  our  Scottish  writers,  for  it  is  impossible  that  he  would  allow  to 
remain  in  eidtifence,  papers  whiob  proved  tba  indepbndeoce  of  the  Scotliali; 
kiAgdoai,  when  he  had.  them  in  his  poMeMiDii,  tod  that  odne  soch  were  ever, 
in*  his  ha'nds^is'^ally  iihtpr6babte;»-*-Oo6dal'8  Pre&ce  to  Fordaa?-«-Theie.twdL 
cdceunrstances  gi^tfy'  serdngvben  the  snppositioD  of  the  existtoce  of  reoordr 
la^ng  cfalm  to  an  early  date,\  which  Mf^  Mw  irrecoverably  gon^  of  which: 
MfcerpiisV  or  private  eopiies'  tiilght  4kave  beed  fcepe  in  monasteries,  at  dikety 
r^Hj^o^'feknises,  btktinfoleh  not  beinjl  puMie  pajiers,  would  escape  £dward's 
setf  dk;  tfadngh  it  is  AbW  wholly  vainp  to  think  of  tracing  them ;  while  the. 
fa!tt6HiM  i^to  Which  thiey  may  have  been  embo^d,  are  treated,  not  ahogether. 
fISrIy,  as  monks'  fables,  except  whebv  some  incidental  discovery  restores  to. 
thteni  the  credit  df  which  th^y  have  been  anjastly  deprived,:  as.  in  the  case  o& 
the  siege  of  Dunbar.  What  Cromwcil  carried  off,  cannot  be  aseertdn^d,  bar 
this  much  is  known,  that  several  huge  hogsheads  full  of  papers  connected 
wtth  l^ottSsh  RIsfory,  which  had  been  carried  out  of  the  kinigdom.  Were  sh!^ 
wrecked  in  the  dme  Cf  Charies  n.  in  th^  passage  from  London^  to  dcdtland,) 
and  tbl^  vei^  MS.  fron)  which  Mr.  Pinkertok^  prints  hts  ^  most  authentic^'  list 
of  Pikish'  kings,  was  found  in  England,  and  carried  theilce  to  Prabce.  I  re-' 
que^  the  reader  to  observe,  that  in  all  this,  I  am  not  asserting  ettlMr  the' 
truth  or  l!he  fahehood  6f  th^  eariiiest  series  of  Scottish  kings,  as  hCfegtVen ;  P 
am  only  stating  thb  probabilities  in  favonr  of  Bb<^hanan's  account^  having' 
bleeh  drawn  up  Arom  recordis  which  we  have  no  means  6t  Verifying,  oi*  rectify- 
ing;  I  am  supposing  that  the  inexplicable  mystery  may  arise  from  a  confusion 
of  tibtes,  frames,  and  circumstances  inevitaUe  in  the  brief  chronicle  of  a  period 
infcMd?ng  the  tradftioncd  portioh  of  our  history.  I  may,  however,  be  permit- 
te!d  to  i^marit,  tliat  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which  bi^eath^es  In  that  part  of 
Btt6h'a1nl)&U'8  history,  the  freshness  and  vigour  6f  hi^  politidaf  remarks,  and  the* 
lessohs' of  wisdom  which  he  inculcates,  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  than 
ally  list  of  barbaric  names,  the  very  pronunciation  of  which,  would  be  a  pun- 
ishm^iit  to  thdr  pbsterity.  * 

That  Buchanan  followed  any  of  biir  andbnt  writers  in^pliddy,  is  an  assump;' 
tidil  directly  in  tfi<^  facii  of  ftis  own  repeat^  declarations,  and  waS  first  ardopt* 
ed  by  those  Who  weare  inimical  to  his  politicial  opinions.  But  it  wa^  not  the 
pitebtSd^  jkt  the  time  when  he  wrote,  for  hisiiorians  to  quote  their  authorities, 
eitcept  in  Very  piirtiatirar  cases;  and  although  he  is  more  full  in  this,  than  any 
of  his'  io^enrpOraries,  he  has'  left  us  in  ddbbt  as  to  those  he  Chiefly  follow^ 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  ahd  Sixth  Books,  containibg  that 
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to  contain  diem,  they  frequently  passed  over  to  the  neighbour-: 
ing  smaller  islands. 

II.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Scots*— for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  whole  people— were  increasing  their  settlements 
throughout  the  ^budean  islands,  scattered  in  clanships,  with- 
out king,  or  any  certain  form  of  government,  a  fleet  from 
Germany,  or,  according  to  Bede,  from  Scythia,  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  driven  thither  by  a  tempest,  as  is  pro- 
period  of  our  history  which  Robertson  gave  np  in  despair,  and  which  the 
researches  of  Sibbali^  Innes,  Pinkerton,  and  Chalmers,  have  been  directed  to 
alter,  or  to  overturn.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  a  subject,  on 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  which  so  many  volumes  have  not  been 
able  to  set  at  rest,  I  shall  only  add,  that  all  subsequent  inquiry  has  tended  to 
establish  some  of  the  leading  features  of  our  history,  narrated  by  Buchanan; 
the  progress  of  the  Scots  from  Ireland,  their  first  and  second  settlement,  the 
identity  of  the  Caledonians  and  Picts,  and  the  accession  of  the  Scottish  mon-. 
archs  to  the  Pictish  thronet  The  subordinate  details  are  as  dissonant,  as  they 
are  unimportant.  The  almost  total  inattention  paid  to  dates,  by  our  early 
writers,  and  their  extreme  inaccuracy  renders  it  ti  work  of  immense,  and  in 
general,  firuitless  toil,  even  to  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 

*  Scots,  this  name  has  been  deduced  from  various  roots;  1st,  from  Scyth,. 
or  Scythian,  in  proof  of  which,  is  urged  the  practice  of  Jung  Alfred,  in  his 
translation  of  Bede,  and  an  Anglo-Belgic  poem  on  the  Danish  wars,  in  the 
Cottonian  library,  with  other  writers  of  that  time,  who  all  use  Seytisc,  for 
Scottish,  Pinkerton;  9d,  from  Sceite,  Irish,  which  signifies  dispersed  and  scat- 
tered, a  name  characteristic  of  their  enterprising  character,  Chalmers ;  3d, 
Scuit,  a  small  body  of  men.  Dr.  MTherson;  4th,  from  Coit,  a  wood;  and 
5th,  from  Schut,  a  boat.  Gibbon  prefers  the  derivation  from  the  word 
ngnifying  wanderers,  vol.  iv.  291.  It  has  been  diluted  when  the  appella- 
tion  was  first  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  Britain;  Mr.  Pinkerton'f 
derivation  of  the  term,  supposes  it  to  have  been  before  the  Christian  era, 
wldch  agrees  with  Buchanan's  account.  But  allowing,  although  the  op- 
ponte  is  the  most  plausible  interpretation,  that  in  the  passage  of  Eumenius, 
the  term  Hiberni,  does  not  mean  British  Scots,  yet  Cambden  discovered  in 
Porphyry,  a  cotemporary  of  Eumenius,  the  appellation  Scoticas  Gentes^  the 
Scottish  nations  of  the  Britannic  world;  which  proves  it  to  have  been  in  use ' 
at  the  same  time,  and  renders  it  highly  probable,  as  the  Latin  tongue  was 
then  much  corrupted  by  false  ornament,  that  the  orator  used  Britanni,  for 
Britannia,  a  poetical  term,  instead  of  plain  prose.  Let  any  English  scholar 
look  almost  at  any  page  of  the  writers,  who,  among  ourselves  at  this  moment, 
affect  to  write  eloquently,  and,  after  observing  how  many  substantives  are 
tortured  into  adjectives,  say,  if  it  be  unlikely,  that  an  equally  affected  Latin 
orator,  might  not  have  shown  an  equally  bad  taste. 
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bable,  from  their  having  brought  neither  wives  nor  children 
along  with  them ;  these  strangers,  perfectly  destitute,  for  the 
length  of  their  voyage  had  left  them  nothing  remaining  but 
their  arms,  having  sent  messengers  to  the  Scots  to  beg  a  set* 
dement  among  them,  received  for  answer :  **  That  they  were 
obliged  themselves,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  land,  to  oc- 
cupy these  narrow  and  unfruitful  islands,  which,  were  they  to 
give  up  wholly  to  them,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  accommo* 
date  such  a  multitude;  but  as  they  pitied  their  lot,  they  would 
give  them  their  advice,  as  unfortunate  men,  who,  from  their 
language  and  customs,  were  apparently  of  the  same  lineage, 
and,  as  far  as  in  their  power,   aid  them  in  carrying  it  into 
effect*     This  advice  was,  that  they  should  sail  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  Albium,  large  and  fertile,  and  still,  in  many 
places,  uninhabited,  or,  where  it  was,   weak  on  account  of 
the  situation  of  the  natives,  who  obeyed  many  different  kings 
at  enmity  with  each  other,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  for  them, 
in  these  civil  discords,  by  assisting  the  weaker  party,  to  obtain 
for  themselves  ample  possessions,  and  their  assistance,  for  this 
purpose,  would  not  be  wanting,"     The  Gennans*-^-who  were 
afterwards  called  Picts  by  the  Romans,  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions— influenced  by  the  narrowness  of  the  ^budae,  and  their 
own  necessities,  easily  gave  credit  to  this  representation,  and 
proceeded  to  the  coast  bordering  on  the  German  Ocean,  where, 

*  Buchanan  styles  the  original  Picts,  Germans,  because  Cssar  had  told  him 
that  the  Gauls  sent  colonies  to  Germany;  and  Bede  had  expressly  said,  that 
the  Picts  arrived  in  Scotland  from  the  north.  Mr.  Pinkerton  imagines  that 
the  Picts  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Isles,  but  from  what  au- 
thority, it  is  not  easy  to  learn;  for  the  passage  in  Bede,  so  often  referred  to, 
respecting  the  arrival  of  the  Picts,  is  far  from  being  decisive  as  to  who  were 
their  first  inhabitantst  Buchanan's  account,  which  is  materially  the  same  with 
that  of  Bede^  has  all  the  authority  that  can  now  be  had  in  support  of  its  au- 
thenticity, and  is  certainly  preferable  to  Mr.  P.'s  conjecture,  which  in 
substance,  contradicts  the  venerable  historian.  Besides,  it  is  more  natural; 
for  when  Ireland  was  overflowing  with  population,  probabilities  are  in  favour 
of  part  of  the  surplus,  seeking,  either  from  choice,  or  necessity,  new  habita- 
tions, in  the  islands  almost  within  sight,  rather  than  that  the  surplus  produce 
of  Norway,  should  come  firom  a  distance,  first  to  possess  them.  The  complete 
ascendency  of  the  Gaelic  language  in  these  islands,  likewise,  notwithstanding 
their  long  subjection  to  Norway,  is  another  powerful  argument,  corroborative 
of  the  statement  in  the  text  being  correct,  in  outline  at  least. 
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baviag  vanquished  the  inhabitants^  who  were  few  in  numberi 
«nd  divided  amc»ig  themselves,  jthey  reduced  the  greater  part 
of  that  region  niider  their  dominion,  and,  in  a  sh(»:t  time,  this 
auqucious  comxnenceXQent  of  friendship  with  the  Scots,  follow- 
ed by  intermarriages  with  theip,  rendered  the  two^  almost  one 
nation ;  and,  th^s  it  b^ppen^d,  that  by  fregujent  intjercourse, 
a  great  number  .of  Sq0$;s,  d^t^i;gyed  Jby  jtjbieir  allies^  who  were 
yet  but  weak,  or  impelled  by  the  penury  of  their  native  land, 
or  by  thek  affection  for  Jth,eir  ^.e^a^ti^ns,  fi^e4  their  habitation 
among  the  Picts. 

III.  The  Picts,  who  rejoice»d  at  fiifi  original  access  of  their 
allies,  when  they  perceived  them  increasing  in  such  numbers^ 
began  to  be  afraid,  le3^  if  the  ScQts  should  become  the  strong- 
est, they  would  be  subjected  by  then^;  ^d  /^rst,  in  their  secret 
meetings,  and  next,  in  their  public  council^  took  measures  to 
]»rovide  against  the  future  inten^i^gling  of  strangers  wfth  them, 
as  also,  to  diminish  the  niMnber  of  those  who  were  already 
settled.*  A  nm^aur,  Uke^^^ise,  w^  spread  abroad,  that  an  Ora- 
cle had  declared  the  whole  na^on  of  the  Picts  would  be  de- 
stroyed  by  the  Scots.  These  suspicions  became  the  occasion, 
tiiat  the  nations  heretofo]%  so  frien^ly^  removed  their  habita- 
tions  from  each  other.  The  Scot^,  who  were  more  devoted  tq 
rearing  cattle,  and  hunting,  betook  themselves  to  the  moun-* 
tpinous  districts,,  not  adapted  to  agriculjLural  ^i^rsuits^  while 
the  Picts  supported  themselves  by  cultivating  the  more  fertile 
coasts  along  the  German  Ocean ;  and,  by  degrees,  the  motnal 
kiiidnesses  originating  in  necessity,  were  turned  into  bloody 
civil  broils ;  for,  from  slight  grounds  of  quarrel  at  the  com- 
mencement, enmities  arose  among  these  ^erce  barbarianSj^ 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  most  deadly  hatred.  The 
Britons,  hostile  to  both,  having  found  an  opportunity,  proi- 
moted  the  discord,  and  spontaneously  offered  the  Picts  tibeir 
^sistancf^  against  the  ^Scots.  '^V^hen  the  Scots  perceived  this 
league,  and  the  imn^inent  danger  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened, they  immediately  applied  themselves  to  procure  both 
foreign  auxiliaries,  and  a  foreign  prince.  But,  as  hone  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  islands,  who  were  all  of  equal  dignity,  could  be 
induced  to  yield  precedence  to  another,  Fergus,  the  son  of 
Ferchard,  who  was  csteen^ied  the  jfirst  of  ^11  t^p  Scots  for 
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wisdom  and  acdvily,  was  declared  king,  ia  a  foil  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  appointed  to  prepare  an  aniiy»  and  lead  i4;  tp 
battle,  if  necessary. 

IT.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  repo^  was  brought  to  th.e 
Scots,  and  the  Picts,  that  the  Britons,  by  their  deceitful 
councils,,  urged  on  both  nations  to  idie  mo^  pemiciojas  meas- 
ures, intending  to  attack  at  once  the  victors,  and  the  vanquish- 
ed, in  order  that,  either  exterminating  them  by  slaughter,  or 
expelling  them  from  Britain,  they  might  enjoy  tiie  empire  q{ 
the  whole  island.  On  receiving  this  information,  the  armies 
of  tt^e  two  nations  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  within 
their  camps  ior  several  days.  At  last  having  come  to  a  oon.- 
ference,  and  the  secret  fraud  of  die  Brit<ms  being  detected, 
they  began  to  treat  about  peace,  which  in  consequence,  was 
restored,  and  the  three  different  armies  departed  home.  The 
Britons  thus  frustrated  in  tlieir  first  attempt,  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  their  purpose  by  another  fraud.  They  sent  rpbr 
bers,  who  secretly  drove  away  the  cattle  of  the  Picts ;  and  on 
restitution  hemg  demanded,  they  answered  that  it  would  he 
better  to  apply  to  the  Scots,  who  were  accustomed  to  thefts 
and  robberies^  tjian  to  demand  it  of  them.  Having  thus 
mocked  the  embassy,  the  heralds  were  dismissed  without 
having  a^ccomplished  their  errand,  and  the  whole  appeared 
plainly  to  be  a  trick.  Wherefore,  as  their  designs  became 
now  more  apparent,  the  recent  affi*oi;it  influenced  the  minds  of 
both  people  more  vidently  than  even  the  irritation  of  the 
former  attempt.  The  two  kings  in  consequence,  collected  an 
army  as  quickly  as  they  possibly  could,  entered  the  British 
territories,  and  after  wasting  their  fields  for  and  wide,  returned 
home  with  immense  plunder.  To  revenge  this  injury,  the 
Britons  entered  the  Scottish  territories,  arid  penetrated  to  the 
river  Dpon,  occasioning,  however,  more  terror  than  loss,  and 
encamped  upon  the  banks  pf  that  river.  Fergus  having  sent 
into  the  mountains,  and  places  inaccessible  to  armies,  all  th^ 
women  and  children,  and  whatever  was  liable  to  be  cither 
destroyed,  or  carried  off,  guarded  every  pass,  and  waited  for 
the  advance  of  the  Picts.  Being  at  last  joined  by  them,  aft«r 
mutual  deliberatiop,  they  resolved  to  protract  the  war,  and 
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waste  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  by  a  powerful  incursion  into 
his  own  country, 

V.  Coilus,  the  king  of  the  Britons,  haying  understood  by 
means  of  his  spies,  the  reason  of  this  delay,  sent  five  hundred 
men  forward,  to  lie  in  ambush  among  the  hills,  and  determined 
to  lead  the  rest  of  his  army  direct  against  the  enemy.  When 
the  Picts  learned  this,  after  again  taking  counsel  with  the  Scots, 
they  resolved  to  anticipate  his  movements  by  a  nocturnal  at- 
tack on  the  camp  of  the  Britons.  The  Scots,  therefore, 
marching  in  front,  and  the  Picts  in  the  rear,  came  upon  the 
enemy  before  daybreak,  who,  lulled  into  &lse  security  by  the 
inactivity  of  the  former  days,  had  given  over  watching,  and 
put  almost  the  whole  of  them  to  the  sword,  ere  half  awake. 
Coilus  himself,  was  among  the  slain  in  this  engagement,  and 
the  district  in  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  afterwards 
distinguished  by  his  name.  *  Fergus  returning  home  victor- 
ious, die  Scots  confirmed  the  kingdom  to  him  and  his  posterity 
by  an  oath.  The  new  king,  when  he  had  arranged  his  afiaks 
in  Scotland,  passed  over  into  Ireland,  to  repress  a  rebellion 
against  his  authority  there,  which  having  accomplished,  in  re- 
turning, he  was  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  tempest,  not  far  from 
the  harbour,  to  which  was  given,  in  consequence,  the  name  of 
Fergus'  Craig,  now  Craig-fergus,  or  Carrickfergus,  and 
perished  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign.  The  time  of 
his  arrival  in  Albion,  is  placed  about  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
by  Alexander,  the  Macedonian,  nearly  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  Christ  f 

t-  *  Kyle,  or  Coila,  the  place  where  the  battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place. 
Coil's  field,  or  Colfield,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton ;  the  place  where  Coilus 
was  buried,  Coilton,  or  Culton.    These  are  the  traditionary  marks. 

f  The  remote  period  at  which  the  Scottish  monarchy  is,  by  our  older  writers, 
made  to  commence,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  without  a  sneer;  but  the  most 
outrageous  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Scottish  royal  line  grants, 
tliat "  long  before  Christianity  was  settled  in  Ireland,  perhaps,  indeed,  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Scots,  or  Scythas,  who  conquered  Ireland,  had  lost 
their  speech  in  that  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Celts,  the  common  people, 
as  usually  happens,*'  Pink.  £nq.  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  But  this  does  not  happen  in  a 
day,  ages  are  required  to  produce  an  assimilation  of  speech,  between  the 
conquerors,  and  tlie  conquered,  even  among  rude  nations.  Tlience  it  follows, 
that  long  before  the  Christian  era,  the  ScotA  were  settled  in  Ireland,  whither 
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VI.  Fergus  dying,  left  two  sons,  Ferlegus  and  Mainus,  but 
neither  of  them  capable  of  reigning.     Wherefore,  when  the 
chieftains  were  assembled  to  proclaim  the  new  king,  a  great 
contention  arose  among  them,  some  insisting  upon  adhering 
to  the  oath  by  which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  preserve 
the  kingdom  to  the  progeny  of  Fergus^  others  dwelling  upon . 
the  dangers,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  that  would  arise  from 
the  government  of  a  boy.     At  last,  after  long  disputation,  a 
rule  was  laid  down,  by  which  the  authority  should  neither  be . 
intrusted  to  a  boy  at  an  age  incapable  of  reigning,  nor  yet . 
their  oath  violated — that  when  the  children  of  a  king  were . 
infants,  the  next  in  kin  who  appeared  best  qualified  for  man**  ; 
aging  the  affairs  of  the  realm  should  be  advanced  .tQ  the  chief 
government,  and  upon  his  decease,  the  succession  of  the  king* . 
dom  should  revert  to  the  children  of  the  former  king;  this 
afterwards  passed  into  a  law,  which  was  observed  for  almost 
1850  years,  till  the  reign  of  Kenneth  III.    By  this  law,  Feri-  j 
thams,  the  brother  of  Fergus,  obtained  the  kingdom,  and  for, 
five  years  he  bore  that  honour,  with  such  justice  and  modera^ ; 
tion,  that  the  people  found  in  him  an  upright  king,  and  his  • 
pupils  an  excellent  guardian.     By  these  means  he  secured . 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state,  and  the  affections  of  the  li^es*. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  his  nephews,  for  Fer- 
legus,  already  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  reigning,  .afler 
communicating  his  intentions  to  some  of  the  most  turbulent: 
young  nobles,  who  were  eager  for  a  change,  went  to  his  uncle,, 
and  demanded  from  him  his  paternal  kingdom,  which  he  held,  - 
not  in  his  own  right,  but  in  trust.     Feritharus,  far  from  beic^ 
disturbed  by  this  unexpected  demand,  called  an  assembly  of 
the  people,   and  declared  himself  ready  to   deliver  up  the. 
kingdom,  and  even  spoke  in  praise  of  the  young  prince.     He. 
said  <^  that  he  wished  to  cultivate  the  affections  of  his  relatives,  ■ 
and  would  rather  choose  freely  and  voluntarily,  to  deliver  up 


the  transition  to  Scotland  was  easy,  and  the  same  author  places  the  ^'  Piks 
in  Scotland,  upwards  of  200  years  B.  C.  So  that  according  to  this  most  rigid 
Enquirer,  we  have  both  the  nations  upon  the  spot,  or  very  near  it,  at  the  time 
•sdgned.by  our  earlier  writers,  for  the  origin  of  our  race  of  kings. 
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the  kingdom  intrusted  to  him,  from  which  death  must  soon,  at 
all  events,  remove  him,  than  be  forced  by  necessity,  to  retire/' 
But  sttch  was  the  resj^iect  and  a£Pectton  of  the  whole  assemUy, 
tofW&tds  Feridiartts,  that  diey  expressed  their  aversion  at  this 
premattir^  desire  of  the  crown,  in  Ferlej^s,  not  only  by  their 
counttihatnees,  aqd  the  clashing  of  their  shields,  but  by  one  un- 
flnimous  acclamation;  and  having  discovered,  by  his  Accon^li- 
oes,  Ae  comspif  acy  against  his  ancle,  they  condemned  the  author 
ct  so  detestable  a  desig;n  to  the  highest  punishment.  Yet  from 
respect  to'  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  the  affection,  and  en- 
treiaties  of  his  uncle,  they  inflicted  a  milder  sentence,  and  only 
sttt]jected  him  to  the  inspection  of  officers,  whom  they  appoints 
ed  to'  watch  narrowly,  all  his  words  and  actions;  but  he  impa^ 
tient  6f  aoiy  delays,  however  shorty  in  the  accomplishment  of 
Itts  desired  object,  having  deceived  his  keepers,  fled  with  a  few 
associates,  first  to  die  Picts,  and  when  he  found  there  no 
pi^sons  willbig  to  aid  his  attempts,  he  retired  among  die 
Britokis,  where  he  finished  an  idle,*  amd  an  ignoUe  life.  Feii- 
tharus  died  within  a  few  months  afler,  whetiier  by  disease,  or 
design,  is  uncertain,  but  the  previous  ambition,  the  detected 
crhne,  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  Ferlegas,  fixing  the  sus* 
picion  of  his  death  upon  him,  he  was  condemned  by  universal 
opinicm,  in  his  atbgence,  nearly  fifi«en  years  after  the  death  of 
his&ther« 

IIL  Mainus. 

vir.  Ferlegus  being  set  aside,  his,  brother  li^unils,  ni^e 
similar  in  disposition  to  his  father  and  uncle,  than  his  bro-^ 
ther,  was  created  the  diifd  king  of  the  Scots.  He  established 
peace  with  his  neighbours,  repressed  all  turbultece  at  home, 
lead  by  a  rigid  attention  to  the  duties  of  re%ibn,  he  procured 
for  himself,  such  a  character  for  justice  and  piety,  tiitat  it  was. 
reckoned  as  criminal  among  stri^ngers,  as  among  his  own- 
oountrjnnen,  to  attempt  injuring  Um.  Safer  in  this  opinion! 
of  his  sanctity,  than  by  tiie  terror  of  arms,  after  haviug  reigned 
twenty-nine  years,  he  died,  to  the  great  r^et  of  aU  the 
virtuous. 

IV.   DoRl^ADtLLA. 

VIII.  Mainus  left  a  son,  Domadilla,  the  successor  to  his 
kingdom,  who  resembled  his  father  in  the  exercise  of  justice. 
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bttt  was  different  in  tbe  other  habits  of  his  life.  He  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  hunting,  for  he  considered  that  exercise 
suitable  to  a  time  of  peace,  as  healthful,  and  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  body  for  military  exercises,  besides  rendering 
the  mind  capable  of  enjoying  the  purest  pleasures,  and  pro- 
tecting it  against  the  pernicious  vices,  which  are  produced  by 
indolence.  It  is  reported,  that  the  laws  respecting  hunting 
among  the  ancient  Scots,  which  are  observed  to  this  day,  were 
made  by  hinu     He  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign. 

V.    NOTHATUS. 

IX.  Oir  the  death  of  Domadilla,  the  people  ordered  his> 
brother  Nothatus,  to  assume  the  sovereignty,  his  son  Rutherus^ 
being  in  his  nonage.  He  immediately  transformed  the  govern- 
ment, which,  till  his  time,  had  been  limited,  and  legitimate- 
that  is,  it  had  been  conducted,  and  regulated,  by  the  estab-; 
lished  laws  of  the  country— into  a  haughty  tyranny,  and  as  i£ 
the  kingdom  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  not  for  protection^ 
but  for  plunder,  he  harassed  every  where  the  high,  and  th^ 
low,  by  confiscations,  exile,  death,  and  every  species  of  punish- 
ment, setting  no  bounds  to  his  outrageous  cruelty.  While  the 
rest  of  the  nobles  were  stupified  by  fear,  an  ambitious  chief 
named  Donal,  from  Galloway,  perceiving  this  hatred  of  the 
peopled  the  sovereign,  conceived  the  design  of  making  this 
subservi^it  to  his  own  exaltation,  and  having  learned  that  No- 
thatus was  preparing  to  cut  him  o£P  by  stratagem,  he  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  attempt.  When  every  thing  was  completely 
prepared  for  his  purpose,  he  went  to  the  king  with  a  great 
train  of  vassals  and  friends,  and  having  openly  accused  him 
of  the  murder  of  the  nobility,  the  spoliation  of  their  property, 
and  the  public  slavery,  he  demanded  that  he  should  deliver 
up  the  kingdom,  which  he  did  not  understand  how  to  govern^, 
to  the  rightful  heir.  Nothatus,  contrary  to  expectation,  irri-t 
tated  by  these  reproaches,  answered  with  his  usual  haughtiness, 
that  what  he  had  done,  he  had  done  by  his  ro}^l  prerogative, 
and  if  any  thing  harsh  had  occurred,  it  had  arisen,  not  from 
his  royal  inclination,  but  was  owing. to  the  contumacy  of  his 
subjects.  Mutually  enraged  by  these  recriminations,  the  ant- 
tagonists  proceeded  to  blows,   when .  Nothatus  was  slain  by 
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•ome  of  Donal's  retaiiierst  after  a  cruel  and  avaricious  reign  of 
twenty  years. 

VI.    RUTHEHUS. 

%,  VLuth^sms  was  iisjoei^iatejj  bajle^  king*  by  tbe  fiu^n  of 
I)onai,  without  any  r^sp^t  to  tb§  ^ufira^s  d^  t^e  people, 
f  he  report  of  dbis  trans^^o^  be^og  jbro^gh|:  Ip  th^  nobles, 
although  they  thought  NotbAtU3  wojrtjbiy  pf  pupishment^  yet 
th^  did  not  approve  pf  the  preoedeptr  A  number  were  offend- 
ed, that  the  assembly  of  the  people  should  be  disregarded,  and 
the  choice  of  a  chief  magistrate,  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
man;  nor  did  they  think  i^  altogether  a  disii^berefited  action  in 
Done],  iiQ  raise  to  die  highest  office  in  the  state,  a  youth, 
mcapaUe  of  sustaining  the  buflrden  of  the  goremment;  for,  on 
refleetion,  it  appeared  sufficiently  evident  diat  the  royal  pame 
wtmld  bdong  te  Rutherus,  but  ihe  power  would  belong  wholly 
to  him;  ner  did  it  jseem  of  much  importance  to  the  public, 
whether  Nothatus,  or  Donal  governed,  unless,  perhaps,  they 
might  expect  to  lead  a  mo^e  comfortohls  life  under  tl^e  latter, 
who,  while  in  a  private  station,  had  killed  the  king,  and  given 
away  the  sceptre,  than  under  the  other,  who  had  not  become 
tyrannical,  until  by  the  sufl^eraAee  of  the  people,  he  was  intrust-r 
ed  with  pow^,  and  surrounded  with  the  terrors  of  a  standing 
army.  When  the  relatives  ©f  I^othatus  heard  that  sudb  sur- 
mises were  abroad,  they  insinuated  themselves  into  all  public 
meetings,  and,  inflamiQg  the  general  ii^dignatioOQ,  procured 
war  to  be  declared  against  Donal,  and  .^erchard,  a  son<^-law 
of  Not^atus,  te  fee  appointed  general  of  the  army.  Nor  was 
Donal  averse  to  battle^  On  one  day  ihey  engaged  twice ;  but 
although  the  Donalians  were  supeiior  in  number,  yet  they 
were  routed,  and  put  to  flight,  and  more  were  killed  in  the 
pursuit,  than  in  the  action,  (or  besides  DonaJ,  and  the  dhiefs 
of  his  faction,  Gethus,  the  king  of  the  Picts,  with  a  great 
Dumfeer  of  Ws  people,  were  slain.  Rutherus,  the  new  kiug, 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  pardoned,  on  account  of  his  tender 
a^e,  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  reqpect  for  the  royai  blood* 
Nor  was  the  victory  bloodless  to  the  conquerors,  for,  besides 
the  eommcMB  soldiers,  almost  aU  their  chieftains  fell  on  the  field. 

XI.  This  conflict  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  reduce^  them  so 
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km  ift  Britain,  tbal  those  wtio  remained,  retired  to  the  more 
rugged,  aad  uncultlTated  places,  and  to  the  neighbouring 
islands^  that  tbejr'ibf^ht  not  become  a  jirey  to  the  Britons; 
For  the  Britofidy  is  sebn  As  they  fbeiid  the  opjtMirtunity  they 
had  long  soHgbty  adranced  mtmediately  to  the  Bodotrii^  xio# 
the  Forth,  without  resistance;  and  after  a  temporary  hmll 
they  marched  against  the  Caledonians,  who  had  collected  to 
oppose  them,  dispersed  fnem,  aiid  occupied  all  the  champaign 
oMiktry  &t  tie  FIc€s^  y^heie  l^ey  pteeied  ga^risoii^,  theh  think- 
ing th^  wdf  fiMsKe^,^  rdtii^hed  hi^me  with  their  ariny.  In  thef 
nj^bntimef,  the  ri^M&iiifd  of  the  Scotsr  oAd  Piof s^  trho  had  retired^ 
t€r  the  AtoHiifoiiSs^  ^obds,  And  other  fes^ft^desr^  harassed  the 
goveiteefrs  of  th^^  ca^tted,  by  thei#  iri^ptio^,  candying  off  their 
catt^,  ttai  all  theiif  means  of  subsisteneey  and  a^r^ard,  col- 
lecth^  greater  httnA^  freth  tike  islets,  thiey  bm^i^ied  the  villages, 
spread  th^ia^  d^epredations  eve^  Whefi^e  oVet*'  th6  dotmtry,  and 
renfdered  it  almost  uninhabitable.  The  Briton%  dther  detain- 
ed by  their  dofhi^liie  disiei^sioiis,  oi^  liot  cleetSiing  it  pafe  to 
leAd  'aff  arttiy  into  i^ueh  waste  al^  innpervions  places,  where 
they  could  bring  no  superior  force  to  bear  upon  the  enemy, 
cherished  their  boldness,  by  their  inactivity.  The  Scots 
and  Idiots,  after  being  afBicted  with  misfortunes  for  twelve 
years,  during  which,  ^  new  race  of  warlike  young  men  havings 
ariBen,  hardily  nurtured  in  adversity,  sent  tiDessengers  into 
every  quarter,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  their  muftral* 
exhortations,  rfet^rmined  again  to  Atteni'pt  i*etrteviiig  their' 
fortune*  Rutherus,  therefore,  sailed  from  trieliand  to  the 
.^BbudeBy  and  thence^  afterward,  to  Albium,  where  ke  land* 
ad  his  troops  at  the  aestuary,  now  called  Ldch  firoora^  atnd^ 
joining  the  army  of  Gethttd*^the  «on*  6f  Getinls-^his  wiffe'sl 
trothei^,  they  consulted  about  hAiArdfeg  their  fortdnte  6n  tte 
issue  of  a  battle,  and  decided'  to  attatk  the  enemy  uhAWares^ 
while,  unprepared.  In  the  first  conflict,  the  contest  was  mainn 
tained  so  obstiiiatelyy  that  neither  ptirty^  on  retiring  from  tlie 
field,  had  mvtdlk  cAttse  of  botusdng:,  and  both  beii^  fatigued 
Irith  mutual  slaughter,  p^eace  ^te  contluderf  f6t  ^'vefai  years, 
jlutherus—- or,  as  Bede  calls  him,  Heud'a^-^feturhed  to  hi< 

^  Rutherasy  Reoda;    When  oncd  an^  old  creed-  Hi  shakito,  tiifen  ifewott<* 
denullj  apt  to  run  into  the  oppodte  c^triane.    A»  the  ancient  Seottisb  hit* 
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ancient  capital,  in  Argyle,  and  the  Scots  were  long,  'after  faiBiy 
called  Dalreudini,  for  Daal,  in  the  Scots  langiiage^  signifies  a 
part,  thence,  in  a  short  time,  he  extended  the  kingdom  to  its 
ancient  boundaries.  He  died  in  the  twen^-sixth  year  after 
he  had  begun  to  reign,  leaving  a  son,  Thereus,  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  Gethus. 

VII.  Reutha. 

.  XII.  According  to  the  law,  respecting  the  royal  succeshion^ 
already  mentioned,  Thereus,  being  only  ten  years  of  age,  and 
incapable  of  reigning,  his  uncle,  Reutha,  was  declared  king. 
He,  finding  the  country  free  firom  external  war,  endeavoured 
to  reduce  to  better  order,  the  people,  who,  in  the  firsts  instance^ 
had  been  rendered  savage  by  misfortune,  and,  then,  insolent 
by  victory,  enacting  many  useful  laws,  Jiot  a  few  of  which, 
remain  still  in  force  among  the  ancient  Scots*  When  he  had» 
by  these  means,  governed  seventeen  years,  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  esteem,  induced  either  by  bad  health— which  he 
himself  alleged-— or  fearing  the  ambitious  disposition  of  The- 


torians  were  £)und  wrong  in  some  points,  they  were  immediatelj  concluded 
to  be  fabulous  in  all.  The  existence  of  the  Scots,  even  in  Britain,  before  A.  D. 
505,  was  denied  by  Usher,  Lloyd,  Stillingfleet,  &c  The  passage  of  Bede^  to 
which  Buchanan  refers,  is  urged  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  as  a  proof  that  this  waa 
the  first  arriral  of  the  Scots,  and  that  it  took  place,  about  A.  D.  258.  **  The 
very  preservation  of  the  name  of  the  leader,  by  Beda,'*  he  remarks,  '*  argues  a 
late  settlement,"  but  this  name  was  preserved  by  the  designation  of  th^  people, 
and  therefore  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the  date.  He  allows,  however, 
^  Had  Beda  followed  strict  chronology,  the  Soots,  by  his  account,  must  have 
fettled  in  Britain,  before  Ciesar's  time."  So  they  are  placed  by  Buchanan,  who 
had  understood  the  venerable  historian,  in  this  sense. 

Kennedy,  an  Irish  ¥rriter,  in  his  Genealogical  Dissertation  on  the  &mily''of 
Stuart,  quoted  by  Pinkerton,  says^  **  Our  writers  unanimously  tell  us,  that 
Carbre  Riaada,  was  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  sovereignty  in  Britain ;  but 
they  make  him  only  a  captain,  as  venerable  Beda  does,  or  conductor,  who 
ingratiated  himself  so  fiir  with  the  Piks,  by  hi^  and  his  children's  assistance 
and  good  service  against  the  Britons,  that  they  consented  that  they,  and  their 
followers,  should  continue  among  them."  The  settlement  of  the  Scots, 
under  Reuda,  in  Aigyle^  is  allowed  by  every  writer,  as  also  the  name,  Dalriad 
Scots.  The  date  only  is  disputed.  But  even  Mr.  Pinkerton,  we  see,  allows 
that  Bede,  if  understood  according  to  the  strict  letter,  places  the  arrival  oi 
the  Scots  in  Britain,  long  before  the  Chjristian  era. 
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reus,  he,,  after  pronouncing  a  speech,  in  which  he  highly 
praised  his  nephew,  abdicated  the  government,  much  against 
the  inclinations'  of  the  people. 

VIII.  Thereus. 

xii.  Thereus  being  substituted  in  his  room,  for  the  first  six 
years  of  his  reign,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to 
justify  the  predictions  of  Reutha;  but,  afterward,  he,  all  at 
once,  and  not  by  degrees,  rushed  headlong  into  every  vice» 
Having  destroyed  the  chief  of  his  nobility,  by  mock  trials^ 
^  restraint  was  removed,  and  ther  most  flagitious  wretches, 
speedily  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  robbery.  On  which, 
the  chieftains,  who  deplored  the  state  of  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  king  to  punishment;  but,  he  being  informed 
of  the  confederacy,  fled  to  the  Britons,  and  there,  despairing 
of  being  restored,  lingered  out  his  life  in  ignominy  and  con« 
tempt.  In  the  mean  time,  Conan,  a  prudent  and  rigid  noble, 
was  elected  viceroy,  who  restored  what  Thereus  had  shaken, 
or  impaired,  checked  robberies,  and,  having  settled  the  com-, 
monwealth,  as. far  as  he  was  able,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Thereus,  in  public  assembly,  abdicated  the  go« 
vernment,  about  the  twelfth  year  from  the  time  when  Theseus 
had  begun  to  reign. 

IX.   JOSINA. 

: .  XIII.  On  the  resignation  of  Conan,  Josina,  the  brother  of 
die  late  king,  was  raised  to  the  helm,  of  whom,  nothing  either 
good  or  bad  is  related,  except  that  he  held  medical  men  in 
grieat  estimation,  because,  when  he  was  exiled  to  Ireland  with 
his  father,'  they  had  been  his  most  intimate  companions;  and 
the  principal  nobility  imitating  the  manners  of  the  king,  it 
happened,  that  for  many  years,  there  was  scarcely  any  person 
pf  high  birth  in  Scotland,  who  did  not  understand  the  treat- 
ment and  cure. of  wounds;  the  other  departments  of  medicine 
were  of  little  use  among  a  people  so  frugally  educated,  and 
accustomed  to  laborious  exercises.  He  died  in  a  good  old 
age,  after  he  had  held  the  kingdom  twenty-four  years. 
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X.  F1NNANU& 


XIV.  Finnanus,  the  son  of  JostnUy  daceceded  his  father^  and 
followed  his  footsteps;  he  laboured  most  assiduously  to  ac- 
custom his  people  to  a  peaceable  and  moderate  government, 
and  maintained  the  i^oyal  authorky^  UKR^e  by  the  mildness  of 
his  sway,  than  the  poWet  of  hk  i^ilks^  In  orddr  to  destroy 
the  roots^  of  tytisinny,  he  passed  a  law,  that  no  king  sbolild 
engagie  in  atny  affair  of  importance,  without  the  advico  Md 
sanction  of  the  public  ccyuncil.  After  si  reign  Of  thirty  y^ars^ 
he  died,  leaving  a  miemofy  equally  dear  to  citizeiis  and  strangfers^ 

XI.   DUIUSTUS. 

XV.  Noting  increased  more  the  universal  regret  for  the  loss 
of  Finnantis,  than  the  profligate  conduct  of  his  son,  Durstus^ 
tirho  succeeded  him.    Me  commenced  his  reign  by  driving  ftot» 
hh  presence,  aa  unwetcome  intruders  upon  his  pleaiures^  alt 
his  ^liei^s  friends,  and  choosing  as  his  intimate  associates^ 
some^  6f  the  modt  pi^ofligatd  young  men ;  and»  at  las^  entirely 
dbaf>doniiig  hintoelf  ti&  €v^  Mnd  of  debaudhery«    He  exposed 
his  wife,  a  daughtisr  of  the  king  of  the  Britons,  as  a  prostituter 
to  his  nofafed.    A  toftn^^aey,  koivever,  being  formed'  agamst 
him,  by  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  IdiagAonif  he  awoke 
as  out  of  a  dream,  and  when  he  saw  neither  safety  at  home, 
nor  any  asylum  abroad,  equally  haCed  both  by  foreigners  and 
subjects,  he  deemed  it  prtident  t6  pVelJend  i'et)entasace  far  his 
former  life,  tha^  he  ttaigbt  retain  hk  dominion,  and)  in  ticttej' 
be  areffged  upon  hi!»  ^ndeitries.    Wh^referi^  having  fiitalkd 
his  wife,  he  endeavoured  to*  recontikf  hiriiself  wMi  the  Brit-' 
dns;  and  assembRng  hisr  ptintipalr  chicf&f  h'e  protetired,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  sriiemn  oath,  obHvionfor  the  past    He  fhrfeW 
the  most  notorious  crimimdi^  into  prison,  as^  if  cMd  purpose  to 
reserve  them  for  punishment;  awd  promised  niost  religiously^ 
that,  in  future,  he  wocdd  engage'  in"  nothing  of  importance^ 
without  firist  consulting  his  nobli^s.    Who^k,  h^  these  means^ 
he  had  produced  a  belief  of  hi^  snbc^ty,  he  <«lebrated  thii^ 
reconciliation^  by  games,  feasting,  and  other  |)ublic  rejd^eings^ 
While  the  minds  of  all  ranks  were  intoxicated  with  joy,  he 
invited  a  great  number  of  his  nobility  to  a  magnificent  enter- 
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tabment,  and,  shutting  them  up^  un^u^pecting^  and  unarmed 
in  one  room^  he  sent  in  his  rufliams  am>9g  them,  and  murder* 
ed  the  whple  ass^nbly.  This  xiiaaster,  however,  so  £»r  from 
terrifying  those  who  remainod,  oviy  i»dd^d  «ew  £ael  to  their 
languishing  indign<ition;  and  concpinng  together^  the^j  eoU^ctf- 
ed  a  great  army  tor  the  destpaction  of  th€  hat^d  mooster* 
Durstus  perceiving  aU  hope  c£ escape  pitf  9%  being  joined  by 
a  few  desperadoes,  whom  the  commw  4r^ad  of  punishment^ 
on  account  of  their  aggravated  crimes,  h^  ^th^red  togietber, 
risked  his  fortunes  in  a  ba4de,  in  vbii^b  he  was  slain,  after  ^ 
rei^n  of  nine  years.  Although  the  miversal  hatred  was  so 
justly  excited  against  dhis  wretdi,  yet,  r^specjt  for  th^  royal 
name,  and  for  the  memoiy  iat  his  apci^stors,  ipduced  them  to 
allow  the  dead  .body  to  be  interred  ip  the  aepulchre  (^  his 
fathers. 

XIL  EyENus. 

XVI.  In  Ae  oomirention  catted  fpr  the  election  of  a  new  king, 
ft  greM  4M>nte|itioa  arose  among  the  nobles;  some  thinking,  th^t 
according  to  the  oath  made  to  J<ei*guiB,  the  ancient  e^(ab.^$hed 
custom  ought  to  be  preserved ;  others'  fearing,  lest  if  any  of 
the  relations  of  Durstus  should  be  made  king,  they  would 
either  resemble  him  Sn  bis  in&movs  condupt,  or  be  desirous 
of  revenging  the  blood  of  their  j^elative.     In  the  end,  howiever, 
Evenus,  eousin-german  of  Durstus,  recommended  by  the  ex- 
cellence of  liis  previous  lifis,  fuid  distinguished  for  his  hatred 
to  the  former  tyrant  while  alive,  w/as  ^ent  for  fnom  among  the 
Picts,  whither  his  hatred  to  Durstus  had  driven  him,  as  a 
voluntary  exile,  and  by  die  universal  copenent  of  the  assembly, 
called  to  the  throne.     He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
who  ever  caused  his  subjects  to  take  aQ  oiith  of  fealty,  which 
custom  is  stiil  observed  by  all  the  chie&  of  th^  realm.    Evenus, 
in  order  to  reform  the  manners  gf  IJie  people,  which  had  be- 
come corrupted  under  the  laie  king,  r^oall^  the  joath  Jto  the 
ancient  ^mplicity  in  dress,  tood^  and  common  manners ;  for, 
thus,  he  4;hougkt,  they  would  be  rendered  BM>re  formidable  in 
war,  and  less  turbulQOt  in  peace.     H^  dil^ntly  visited  every 
part  ^  Ms  dominions,  and  admiiuatered  ju^stice  with  the  ut- 
most moderation,  punishing  the  crimiRltl  .i^Qording  to  thoir 
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demerit.  He  assisted  the  Picts  against  the  Britons^  between 
whom  a  long  and  bloody  batde  was  fought  with  the  utmost 
obstinacy,  until  night  separated  them,  leaving  the  victory  so 
uncertain,  and  the  carnage  so  dreadful,  on  each  side,  that 
both  the  armies,  struck  with  terror^  departed,  the  Britons  to 
their  own  territories,  and  the  Scots  and  Picts  to  the  nearest 
mountains;  but,  the  latter,  next  day,  perceiving  from  the 
heights,  the  flight  of  their  opponents,  descended,  and  gather- 
ing the  spoil  of  the  fugitives,  proclaimed  themselves  victorious, 
and  returned  home  widi  their  armies.  Evenus,  having  thus 
repulsed  the  enemy,  turned  his  attention,  again,  to  the  arts  of 
peace;  and,  that  the  kings  might  not  be  troubled  by  travelling 
over  so  many  countries,  as  the  custom  then  was,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  he  appointed  ordinary  judges  for  that 
purpose,  and  divided  the  kingdom  into  circuits.  He  also  ap- 
pointed spies  for  giving  information  against  offenders;  but  that 
office  being  found  a  very  doubtful  means  of  suppressing  vice, 
it  was  abrogated  by  law,  or  abolished  by  desuetude.  He 
died  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  a  crafiy  and 
ambitious  bastard  son,  Gillus. 

XIII.    GiLLUS. 

XVII.  There  remained,  however,  of  the  legitimate  progeny 
of  the  late  king,  two  sons,  Dochamus  and  Dorgallus,  twins. 
As  there  was  no  difference  between  the  ages  of  the  brothers, 
there  arose  a  dispute  respecting  the  crown,  which  was  violently 
inflamed  by  the  deceit  of  GiUus.  Their  mutual  claims  being 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  their  relatives,  when  nothing 
could  be  decided,  on  account  of  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of 
the  factions,  Gillus,  who  had  been  the  instigator  of  both,  ad- 
vised them  to  murder  each  other.  But,  his  secret  counsels 
producing  no  effect,  he  collected  the  chief  nobles,  and  the 
kindred  of  the  princes,  under  pretence  of  settling  the  contro- 
versy, when  a  sudden  tumult  was  excited  by  ruffians  whom  he 
had  placed  there  on  purpose;  both  of  the  brothers  were  killed, 
and,  then,  as  if  he  had  himself  been  surrounded  by  treachery, 
imploring  the  protection  of  all  present,  he  fled  to  Evonia,  a 
fordfied  place,  erected  by  king  Evenus.  Having  seized  this 
station,  with  several  of  the  nobility,  and  the  accomplices  of  his 
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•crimes,  he  mddressed  the  asaiemUed  people  from  a  turret  of  the 
castle.     After  izisiatmg  much  on  the  radmess  and  obstinacy  of 
hia  brothers,  imd  inxrei^hmg  j^Cron^y  against  the  .authors  of  the 
iBurder,  he  concluded  by  informing  tbesn,  that  he  had  been 
left  by  Eirenus,  not^only  the  ^asdian  of  his  lamily,  but  the 
pmtector  of  tfae  Jdngdom,  until  a  new  king  should  be  chosen* 
Hioseivho  heard  him,  although  thejr  believed  what  he  said 
was  &lse,  yet  when  they  saw  him  iu  a  fortified  place,  with  a 
stsong  garriflon,  ^dreading  a  greater  danger,  «wpre  fealty,  and 
acknowledged  him  king*    Although  he  was  th«s  confirmed  in 
the  pooaession  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  expressed  consent  of  the 
pM^de,  yet,  not  thinking  himself  safe  as  long  as  any  of  .the 
posterity  of  Durstus  remained,  be  resolved  to  cut  off  his 
nephews,  lismore,  Gormacbus,  and  Ederus,  the  children  of 
Domachtts,  the  son  of  Durstus.    Tlie  young  princes,  residing 
at  this  time  in  the  Isle  of  Man  tor  thdr  education,  Gillus 
set  ovtt  himsdf,  on  purpose  to  destroy  then^  and  brought  the 
two  eldest,  whom  he  loaded  with  marks  of  honour  and  affec- 
tion,  to  Albium  along  with  him,  that,  being  royal  youths, 
tiiey  might,  as  he  pretended,   be  royally  educated.     With 
Ederus,  the  youngest,  he  left  soldiers,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
guardf  to  wh<Mn  he  gave  secret  instructions,  that,  on  a  certain 
day,  they  should  kill  the  boy;  but,  the  disposition  of  Gillus 
being  well  known,  the  nurse^  who  suspected  deceit,  carried  off 
her  foster  child  secretly  by  night,  and  passed  over  into  Argyle 
with  him,  where  she  brought  him  up  privily  for  some  years  in 
a  cave,  notrndistanding  the  endeavours  of  GiUud  to  discover 
die  place  of  his  retreat.     He  kiUed,  howerer,  the  two  eld^ 
brothers,  along  with  thdr  ^uard^  and  afterward,  misled  by 
a  &lse  report,  that  Edearus  had  retiived  to  jbrdand,  he  desisted 
from  bU  furth^  pursuits  after  liim.    But,  ^Itjheugh  he  h^  mur* 
dered  the  nephews  of  Durstus^  yet,  not  thinj^g  himself  se- 
cure, so  long  as  any  of  .the  royal  line  r/emained^  he  caused  the 
whole  t)f  tibbeir  relations  iwd  odberents  to  be  ji^assaci^d.    The 
nobles,  who  groaned  under  the: present :tyrai»ni|3a|  system,  and 
feared  a  worse  might  IbUow,  conspired  secaretly^  and  managed 
their  operations  with  so  much  dex^ity,  that,  before  Gillus 
beard  of  their  prepanadoos,  they  h^  taken  the  field  gainst 
him,  :      . 
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XVIII.  When  the  kmg  attempted  to  collect  an  army  to  op» 
pose  the  rebels,  he  soon  perceived  hpw  slender  the  fidelity  of 
mankind  is  toward  bad  rulers*  Few  came  to  him,  and  that  few 
ccmsisted  almost  wholly  of  those,  who,  on  account  of  the  wick- 
edness of  their  former  lives,  dreaded  peace.  Distrusting,  thez«- 
fore,  his  own  people,  he  left  the  army,  and  fled  in  a  fidbing 
boat  to  Irelandl  The  Scots,  that  they  might  not  want  a  l^g;i- 
timate  nder,  created  Cadnallus,  thechief  of  the  conspirators^ 
their  viceroy,  the  hostile  troops,  at  the  same  time,  'being  al- 
lowed to  swear  allegiance.  When  the  viceroy,  Cadnallus, 
understood  that  Oillus  was  every  where  collecting  the  most 
atrocious  ruffians,  in  order  to  renew  the  war,  he  determined, 
before  he  should  collect  any  numerous  force,  to  follow  him  to 
whatever  quarter  he  should  flee.  First,  he  sailed  to  the 
iEibudean  islands,  where  he  ordered  Ederus,  the  only  remain- 
ing son  of  Durstns,  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  lib- 
eral establishment  Gillus,  having  heard  of  his  arrival,  return- 
ed into  Ireland,  and  engaged  the  chiefs  of  that  nation,  by  the 
promises  of  great  rewards,,  to  assist  in  his  restoration;  parti- 
cularly, agreeing,  in  case  of  success,  to  give  them  possession 
of  the  JEbudse ;  by  which  means,  he  collected  a  great  army. 
Cadnallus,  when  he  had  completed  his  preparations  for  trans- 
porting his  troops,  was  drawn  off  from  the  pursuit^  to  repel  a 
false  charge  of  aspiring  to  the  crown. 

XIV.  EvENus  IL 

XIX.  I£s  first  step  was  to  cause  Evenus,  an  illustrious  man, 
the  son  of  Donal,  the  brother  of  king  Finnanus,  to  be  created 
king  by  the  popular  suf&age,  who,  having  ^accepted  the  gov- 
ernment, fortified  with  strong  garrisons,  all  the  places  which 
lay  conveniently  for  the  enemy,  particularly  the  maritime  sta^ 
tions,  that  no  sudden  descent  might  be  attempted  with  impu- 
nity. Gillus,  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  altered  his  plan, 
and  sailed  to  the  island  of  Isla,  where  he  laid  every  tiling 
waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  then  returned  to  Ireland. 
Evenus^  that  he  might  destroy  the  source  of  the  war,  sent  a 
large  army  thither,  \mder  Cadnallus;  nor  did  tjillus  decline 
the  battle;  but,  being  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his  troops, 
who  had  followed  him  more  fi*(Hn  the  love  of  plunder  than 
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from  any  affiaction,  he  changed  h»  clothes^  and  fled  to  a  neigh- 
bouring wood^  accompanied  only  by  a  few  of  his  nomerous 
army;  the  remainder,  deserted  by  their  leader  and  his  asso* 
dates,  surrendered  thenwelTes  to  Caduallus.  OiUus,  after  the 
battle^  was  long  sought  for,  and  was  at  last  found  hid  in  an 
obscure  cave,  where  he  was. killed,  in  the  third  yeur  of  his 
reign.  His  head  was  brought  to  Caduallus.  He  thus  happily 
finished  the  war;  but,  in  returning  from  Ireland  was  not 
equally  fortunate;  for,  being  overtaken  by  a  furious  tempest, 
the  greater  part  of  his  army,  with  all  the  ^oil,  was  lost,  which 
preyed  so  deeply  on  his  spirits,  that  he,  not  long  after,  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  .the  king  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
console  him,  by  praising  his  glorious  conduct  in  the  war,  and 
imputing  the  disaster  to  adverse  fortune.  The  new  king,  be- 
ing renowned  on  account  of  these  successes,  renewed  the  peace 
with  the  Picts,  and  confirmed  it,  by  receiving  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Oethus,  king  of  that  nation.  This  public  felicity 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  landing  of  the  Orcadians,  in 
Albium;  but,  the  king  attacking  them  unexpectedly,  drove 
them  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains,  and  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea ;  .there,  trembling  and  crowding  together,  they 
occasioned  such  irretrievable  confusion,  in  attempting  to  re- 
embark,  that  they  were  almost  to  a  man  cut  ofi^;  and  Belus, 
their  king,  despairing  of  safety,  slew  himsel£  Evenus,  hav- 
ing finished  the  war,  turned  his  attention  to  the  works  of 
peace,  and  built  two  emporiums  for  trade,  Innerlochtee,*  and 
Innemess,  both  receiving  their  names  fixxn  rivers  flowing 
through  them,  for  Enner,  in  the  ancient  Scots  language,  8ig-» 
nifies  a  place  where  ships  may  enter.  He  tranquillized  the 
.^Bbudean  Islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  by  the  license 
of  long  wars,  and  internal  discords,  had  become  very  turbu* 
lent,  and,  shortly  after,  he  died,  having  reigned  seventeen 

years. 

XV.  EnsBHs. 

XX.  Ederus,  the  son  of  Dochamus,  succeeded.  While  the 
nation  was  reaping  the  advantages  of  foreign  and  domestic 
peace^  again  so  happily  established,  and  the  king,  according  to 

*  Vide  Note  on  di.  %xmL  book  L  * 
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the  anctent  eusftosB,  indulged  hknseU*  in  the  amnsement  of 
falinting,  news  were  suddenly  bronghty  thaA  Brediivl»iiA  Jslandei^ 
and  a  relatidtfof  Oiliti%  hii^  arrmd  ^th  a  large  fleets  and  wacir 
{itttiidi&riftg  the  ^untry.     Edbraa^  hA^bg  haalil^  ooUected  an 
BTthfy  ted  ^tetn  as  secretly  as  psasible  again^  the  enemyy  and 
passiifg  their  eamp  in  the  nigiiit,  he  attacked  the  Ibrtified  sta- 
tion^ where  the  ships  lay^  of  wkichi  be  eaaily  gainedt  possession^ 
and,  haying  kttied  ike  guard,  burned  the  fleet     Early  next 
morning,  he  advanced  agamst  the  main  arity,  which  he  found 
equally  unprepured  for  his  reception;  the  sudd^mess  of  his 
attadk  having  thrown-  tibem  into  iirretrierable  confusion,  they 
itere  instantly  put  to  tbe  rout;  many  were  dmn  while  hesi^ 
tating  whethei"  to  fight  or  flee,  and  the  surnrors,  having  their , 
escape  by  s^a^  ttn  off,  were  taken  and  hanged*    The  plunder 
was  given  to  the  rightftil  owners*.    Some  yeara  after^  aaother 
relative  of  GilliUs  from  the  same  island^  raised  &  similar 
commotion,  whk&  had  a  similar  jresuh,  the  art»y  was  destroy- 
ed, the  ileet  buti^d,  the  boot^  Tecoverec^  and  restored  to  it& 
proper  proprietors.    Thus,  peace  being  every  iirhere  establish* 
ed,  the  aged  king  dkd  of  a  distemper,  in  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  his  reign. 

XVL  EvENus  IIL 

XXI.  Evenns  IIL,  the  degenerate  son  of  a  most  excellent 
flither^  Bext  succeeded.  Not  content  with,  a  hundred  concu- 
Unes,  sdeetcfd  from  the  most  noble  families,  for  his  private 
glfatification,  he  optnly  proclaimed  his  lasciviousness,  by  public 
statute,  and  procured  an  ordinance,,  allowing  any  wealthy 
nan  to  take  as  many  wives  as.  he  could  maintain,  and  autho- 
rising the  king  to  have  the  right  of  enjoying  the  brides  of  his 
BobiUty  on  the  first  tiig^t,  before  the  consummation  of  their 
imptiab,  the  cMefs  being  allowed  a  similar  privUege,  on  the 
marriage  of  their  vassals,  and  the  wives  of  the  peasants  being 
declared  common  to  their  superjors^*  These  crimes  were 
followed,  as  is  usual,  by  their  companions,  prodigality,,  cruelty, 
and  avarice;  foxv  when  his  revenues  did  not  meet  his  expendi- 

*  This  law,  which  has  been  ooosidered  as  part  of  the  feudal  systen^  is  said 
to  have  been  repealed  by  Malcobn  III.  who  substituted  a  finei  Vide  NotJB 
OD  the  MaamhUB  Mulimn^  uader  that  reign. 
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tare,   the  tith  w^re  dra^fged  ta  pmudua^t  upon  the  most 
ttvrcioti^  pretexts,  and  the  monavch  descending  to  participate 
^en  with  meaner  rnffiaiis^  the  most  eacNrmou»  robberies  were 
perpetrated  with  hnpiiaity ;  $q  that  the  fovour  which  he  hai^ 
hoped  t6  secare  front  $l  comqifed  jouth»  by  the  permission  of 
promkeubuft  lewdness^  he  lost  bj  his  cruelty  aadrapaci^^  and 
a  conspiracy  of  hig  noUes  toon  taught  hiift  how  insecure,  an4 
how  faithless,  is  the  frietlddhip  of  the  wicked.     On  his  first 
appearance  in  the  field,  lie  waa  deserted  by  all  his  assodatess^ 
tttd  being  delivered  alive,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he 
was  thrown  into  a  public  joiL    CadaUanufl^  who  was  appoint* 
6d  regent  having  taken  the  opinion  of  the  nobles  respecting 
his  pnnisbmeilt^  he  was  condemned  to.perpetual  imprisonment* 
But  some  person,  eidier  desiMms  of  r^aigm^  former  injuries,^ 
or,  periiaps,  expecting  a  reward  frovi  .die  ehiefUins  for  the 
murder,  or  at  least  promising  himself  impunity,  strangled  the 
deposed  ruler,  during  the  night,  in  prison.     He  had  reigned 
seven  years.     The  author  of  this  crime,  however,  was  hanged. 

XVII*  Meteixanus. 

xxir.  Metenamis,  a  relati<m  of  Ederus,  followed.  He  waa 
Hot  less  dear  to  his  pec^le,  on  accoimt  of  his  eminent  virtues^ 
lltan  Evenus  had  been  bated,  on  account  of  his  flagitious  vices^ 
and  what  conduced  greatly  to  strengthen  his  anthortty,  was^ 
that  during  his  whole  reign,  be  maintained  uninterrupted  tran^ 
quillity,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  alone  was  wanting 
to  consummate  the  supreme  felidty— -a  repeal  of  the  infamous 
laws  of  Evenus — but  the  pertinacious  libidiny  of  the  nobles, 
prevented  his  being  able  to  procure  their  abrogation.  He 
died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign. 

XVIII.  Caratacus 

XXIII.  Metellanus  dying  without  children,'ithe  Idngdom  was 
conferred  on  Caratacus,  tibe  son  of  Cadallanus,  of  the  blood-^ 

*  Caratsctu.  BoethiUB,  LtAy,  and  AbereromlRe^  make  this  king  the  same 
as  the  famoiw  Britiak  Camocacn.  Buchanan  lilenily  ri^eets  this  fiU>le»  and 
sQccessfully  combats  another,  whidi  bad  the  hi^er  anthonty  of  Eutropiosy 
Ofoskis,  ami  Bede,  that  CSaadios  eancpend  OrkiMy.  These  circuoi- 
stances  iHTove,  that  he  sifted  the  reeoid^  aod  sel  downnotUag  rashly.    In 
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royaL  He,  almost  in  the  very  beginnings  of  his  reign,  qudM 
an  insurrection  of  the  £b«dean%  who  had  rebelled  on  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  not  without  considertUe  trouble.  I 
cannot,  however,  readily  credit  our  hi^rians,  who,  follow* 
ing  Qrosius,  Eutrqpins,  and  Bede,  rdbite,  that  the  Orcades 
were  subdued  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar ;  not  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  liave  been  difficult  for  him  to  have 
conquered  a  few  islands,  scattered  throughout  a  tempestuous 
ocean,  inhabited  by  a  scan^,  and  unarmed  population,  ^d  if 
attacked  singly,  unable  to  defend  each  other  by  mutual  con-* 
cert;  neither,  because  I  think  it  incredible  jthiit  a  fleet  might 
have  been  sent  by  Qaudius,  a  man,  as  Qrosius  tells  us,  who 
sought  war  and  victory,  every  where,  but  because .  Tacitus 
affirms,  that  bdTore  the  expedition  of.  Julius  Agricola, .  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Britain  was  unknown  to  the  Bomans* 
Caratacus  reigned  twen^  years* 

XIX.   COBBREDUS. 

xxrv.  Corbredtts,  the  brother  of  Caratacus,  succeeded  him. 
He  also,  in  several  expeditions,  quelled  the  Islanders,  who,  al- 
most at  the  end  of  every  reign,  seduced  by  the  love  of  change, 
broke  out  into  insurrections,  and  he  exterminated  the  thieves 
who  robbed  the  common  people.  Having  established  peace 
there,  he  returned  to  Albium,  and  travelled  over  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  repairing  the  damages  which  war  had  occasioned. 
He  died  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

XX.  Dardanub. 

XXV.  The  assembly  of  the  nobles,  passing  over  the  son  of 
Corbredus,  on  account  of  his  tender  age,  ordered  the  crown 
to  be  given  to  Dardanus,  the  nephew  of  Metellanus.  Ko  person 
ever  began  a  career  of  such  high  expectation,  and  none  ever 
more  bitterly  disappointed  the  hopes  which  he  had  raised. 
Brfore  he  received  the  government,  he  had  given  many  exam- 
ples of  liberality,  temperance,  and  fortitude;  in  the  beginning 
of  his  ragn,  he  behaved  with  decency,  ijut  scarcely  had  he 
been  seated  [upon  the  throne  three  years,  when  he  rushed 

« 

•ftBCt,  thoie  Who  10  Ubarally  deDomioate  him  a  ritaikr  ef  Boelfaiot'  ftUm,^^ 
not  appear  to  have  raad  the  woifc  th<7  lo  btdj  eondema. 


headlong  into  every  species  of  vice.  He  drove  from  his  pre- 
isenoe,  the  upright  and  pmdent  men,  who  had  been  his  father's 
counsellors,  because  they  remonstrated  against  his  misconduct, 
while  he  bestowed  his  confidence  on  flatterers,  or  those  who 
could  invent  any  new  amusement.  He  put  to  death  Cardorus, 
his  own  relation,  who  had  be^i  lord  chief  justice  under  the 
former  king,  because  his  presence  interrupted  his  licentious 
pleasures ;  and  in  a  short  time  destroyed,  by  treachery  or 
fraud)  almost  every  one  who  wsa  distinguished  for  rank,  for- 
tune, or  virtue.  At  last,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  fear 
of  a  successor,  he  determined  to  cut  off  Corbredus  Oaidus,  a 
near  relation  of  his  own,  together  with  his  brothers,  who  had 
been  llberaUy  educated,  as  heirs  of  the  kingdom.  The  charge 
of  this  assassination  was  intrusted  to  Cbnnacus,  one  of  his 
most  intimate  friends,  who,  after  receiving  many  gifts,  and 
being  loaded  with  promises,  was  dismissed,  in  order  to  per- 
petrate the  deed,  but  having  attempted  it  incautiously,  he 
was  taken  in  the  act,  by  some  of  the  attendants  of  Galdus, 
with  his  dirk  unsheathed.  Being  instantly  led  to  trial,  and 
put  to  the  torture,  he  revealed  both  the  author,  and  the 
whole  of  the  plot;  on  which  he  was  instantly  executed. 
When  this  infamous  attempt  was  made  known,  an  extensive 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  Dardanus,  the  instruments  of 
his  base  pleasures  were  put  to  death,  as  quickly  as  they  could 
be  apprehended,  and  the  life  of  the  king  himself,  as  the  head 
of  the  mischief  was  eagerly  sought  afler.  In  the  mean  time, 
Conanus,  one  of  the  parasitical  crew,  a  moti  of  low  birth,  but 
who  was  in  a  situation  of  great  trust  and  authority  about  the 
sovereign,  having  collected  an  army,  had  the  audacity  to 
march  against  the  nobles,  but  being  deserted  by  his  followers, 
he  was  made  prisoner,  and  hanged;  on  which  the  people, 
immediately,  under  Galdus  as  their  leader,  having  seized 
Dardanus,  as  he  was  seeking  for  a  lurking  place,  carried 
him,  afler  he  had,  on  being  apprehended,  vainly  attempted  to 
kill  himself,  beforsr  Galdus,  who  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  His  head  being  cut  off,  and  exposed  to  the  derision 
of  the  multitude,  his  body  was  thrown  upon  a  dunghill.  He 
had  re^ed  i^ur  yeara. 
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XXI.  C0BBB£I>U6  IL 

XXVI.  Corbredus  IL  sumamed  Galdus,  «iioeeeded)  and  by  the 
eariy  promise  of  his  virtiieB,  l&e  reBiembimiice  of  fais  excdlenfc 
Either,  and  his  ingennotts  disposicioii,  was  efpuilf  dear  to  the 
nobles,  and  to  the  people. !;  Some  think  he  is  theanne  who  ia 
t»lled  Galgacus,  by  Tacitns.    Hie  snitiainft  of  Chddtts  waa 
given  him  by  the  Scots,  because  he  was  ^educated  among  the 
iBritons,  for  the  Soots,  by  andent  usage,  were  aocnatomfid  te 
cfdl  sti*»igers,  Galds,  or  Oaals,  ss  the  Germans  denominBtad 
them  Wakch,  as  I  have  already  noticed.     Ha  <«ceeeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectaticms,  whidb  hehad«xcked,  proeeedmi^ 
to  the  islands  of  Sky,  and  Lewis,  by  «  doe  mixture  of  pni^ 
dence  and  severi^,  he  orushedlfae  rdbdOions  which  had  BciseBL 
there,  and  increased  through  the  inactinty  of  Danianus. .  ife 
Blew  the  leaders  of  the  robbers,  and  4he  nest  he  ibiced  by  Ihe 
fear  of  punishment,  either  to  go  into  voluntary  exile,  or  netnoi 
to  rural  occupations.     I  imagine  he  was  the  ilrst  king  of  the 
Scots,  who  came  into  action  with  the  Romans,  now  by  degteea 
extending  their  empire  to  his  boundaries;  for  Petilius  C^ealifl^ 
was  the  first  who  broke  ihe  strength  of  the  Brigantanes,  and 
Ids  successor,  Julius  Frontinus,  overcame  the  Silures;  aad  it 
ts  not  improbable,   that  both  the  Hcts  and  the  Scots,  sent 
Bssistance  to  these  nations,   who  were  at  no  great  distance 
-firom  their  borders.    Julius  Agricola  succeeded  these  generfds^ 
und  having  overcome  the  Ordovici,  and  subjected  dte  isle  of 
Anglesey,  he  arrived  at  the  narrowest  part  of  Britain,  wh^i, 
thinking  that  no  great  space  of  Ae  island  remained  uncoB^ 
quered,  he  determined  to  subdue  the  whole.     Accordingly,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  command,  having  over«run,   and  laid 
^waste,  6ie  territories  of  the  Scots  and  IHcts,  as  &r  as  to  the 
river  Tay,  although  his  army  was  distressed  by  the  rjgour' 
of  the  season,  yet,  having  time  1^   he  erected  castles,  in 
commanding  situations,  and  thus  frustrated  the  designs,  and 
broke  the  strength  of  his  enemies ;  for  previously  to  this,  the 
natives  inured  to  all  the  severity  of  the  climate,  waited 
patiently  till  the  legions  were  dispersed  in  winter  quarters, 
and  then  recovered,  during  that  season,  what  th^  had  loat 
during  the  summer,   and  would  even,   frequently,   take  by 
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assault,'  casides   which  had  not  been  sufficiently  fortified. 
But  now,  the  skill  of  Agrlcola  in  'choosing  the  positions  ot 
his  forts,  his  diligence  in  strengtheniog  them,  and  his  annually 
.  renewing  the  garrisons,   countei^acted  all  their  plans.     In 
the  fourth  year  of  his  command,  having  observed  what  a  nar- 
row isthmus  there  was  between  the  friths  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde,  he  secured  the  space  by  military  stations,  and  wasted 
that  part  of  the  country  which  is  situate  on  the  borders  of  the 
I|bh  Sea.    In  the  fifth  year,  he  sent  his  fleet  into  the  ocean, 
made  descents  upon  several  places,  and  harassed  the  maritime 
coasts,   by  his  spoliations.     He  likewise  fortified  the  coast 
opposite  Ireland,  not  only  for  present  safety,  but  likewise, 
that  he  might  afterward,  thence  more  easily  pass  over  to  that 
island. 

XXVII.  The  Scots  and  Picts  being  thus,  by  the  prudence  of 
Agricola,  shut  up  in  a  narrow  comer,  and  cut  off  from  all 
connexion  with  the  Britons,  prepared  for  the  last  extremity. 
Mor  was  Agricola  inactive,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  round, 
and  explore  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  island,  while,  having 
led  his  army  beyond  the  Forth,  he  approached  towards  the 
Caledonians.     There  the  enemy  determined  to  put  their  last 
stake  to  hazard.     Having  attacked  some  of  the  Roman  castles, 
they  excited  so  much  terror,  that  many  of  the  Roman  officers, 
dreading  their  numbers,  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  despair, 
deliberated  whether  they  should  not  return  with  the  army, 
into  more  peaceable  regions.     But  the  general  was  fixed  in 
his  determination  to  engage,  and  when  he  heard  the  Caledon- 
ians were  advancing  in  several  lines,  he  divided  his  army  into 
three  bodies,  and  led  them  out  to  meet  them,  which  circum- 
stance had  almost  proved  his  ruin;  for  the  enemy  understand- 
ing his  design,  suddenly  attacked  one  legion  in  the  night,  with, 
their  whole  force,   and  having  killed  the  guards,  had  very 
nearly  seized  the  camp,  but  being  prevented  by  the  advance 
of  the  other  legions,  they  maintained  the  action  vigorously, 
until  daybreak,  when,  being  at  last  van(j[uished,  they  again 
retreated  back  to  their  inaccessible  fastnesses.     This  happened 
in  the  seventh  *  year  of  the  expedition.     Both  sides  now  pre* 

*  Seventh  year.  .  This  i»  evideDtly  an  error,  either  of  the  transcriber,  or 
printer,  as  according  to  Buchanan's  own  narrative,  in  which  he  follows  Taci- 
VOL.  I.  z  5 
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pared  themselves  ftgaihst  next  summer^  for  the  kgt 
struggle,  the  Romans  placing  their  hopes  of  finishing  the 
war,  upon  a  victory,  and  theit  opponents  looking  fommrd  to 
the  conflict,  as  to  that  which  was  to  determine  the  fate  ixf  their 
liberty,  life,  and  aH  that  is  deitf  and  sacred  anionic  »ien« 
The  Scots  and  Picts,  believing  that  the  foimer  battles  kad 
been  gained  more  by  art  than  bravery,  statioMd  their  .fi)roei 
on  a  rising  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  Orampiati  moimtatiis^ 
tod  there  waited  the  approach  of  Ae  RoiMii6«  At  that  plaf^ 
a  sanguinary  contest  commenced,  which  was  contkmed  long 
with  doubtful  success,  till  almost  the  Mrboie  of  the  braved  ^ 
the  Caledonians  being  slain,  the  vanquished  reluctantly  retired 
to  places  of  greater  safety.  Nor  was  it  long^  donbtfol^  .but 
that  Agricola  would  have  reduced  the  whole  of  Britain,  by  his 
arms,  had  he  not  been  recalled  by  Domitian^  to  be  put  to 
death,  instead  of  receiving  afn  hoMour^ble  regard*  Upon  his 
departure,  the  Roman  camp  became  dii^tratited  by  sedition^ 
^nd  the  Scots  and  Picts,  by  this-  means  paartHdiy  ittUeved^ 
began  t6  coine  forth  from  their  lurkhig  holes,  when  perceiving 
that  the  Romans  had  neither  the  saiiie  leadc^^  nor  die  same 
discipline,  they  despatched  ambassadors  every  whem^  to  «s€ite 
fhe  spirits,  not  only  of  their  own  cotmtrfBien,.  but  likewise  of 
€be  Britons.     At  first  they  attempted  oi^Iy  by  skirausfaey  to 


loft,  Vk.  Agricola,  c.  96.  the  action  with  the  advanced  legion^  took  place  in 
the  nxth  year  that  Agricola  was  in  Britain ;  and  the  famous  battle  with  Gal- 
gactts,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  was  fought  in  the  seventh,  ib:  csp,  2d> 
Various  spots  have  been  pitched  upon,  ai  the  scene  of  this  efi^gagMeiiW 
Maitland,  and  Roy,  suppose  the  hill  of  Urie,  in  Aberdeenshire,  ^etaoip  ate 
the  Findochs,  In  the  pittish  of  Moarie^  on  flie  Alfiurod  rive^^itf  Perthshire, 
ka9  Been  mentionied,  bat  the  most  probable  conjecture  appears  to  be^  that 
whidi  fijies  on  the  moor  of  Ardoch,  Perthshire.  "  On  the  hill  above  the 
moor,**  says  Gordon,  **  are  two  great  heaps  of  stones,'  the  one  called  Cstrn- 
wochel,  the  other,  Carnlee,  in  the  former,  the  quarttity  df  stones,  exceeds 
belief,  and  I  found,  by  mensuration,  the  whdle  hes^  to  be^ab^ut  lt2  feet  li> 
tength,  30  In  sloping  height,  and  45  Itt  breadth,  at  the  bottom^'  Itin*  SepteQ« 
These  two  cairns,  the  anthor  of  Caledomai  pronounces  British  [i.  e.  Celtic] 
monnme&ts  of  the  Caledoniansy  who  fell  in  the  engagements,  and  that  the 
pame  Victoria,  which,  the  Romans  afterwards  gave  to  their  station  oii  th^ 
Ruchel,  near  Ccmrie,  in  this  vicinity,  is  a  significant  memorial  of  tMr  fbrmcr 
decisive  victory. 
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raise  the  courage  of  the  soldiery  (hen  they  attacked  their 
garrisons,  and  at  last,  they  did  not 'hesitate  to  risk  their  for- 
tune hi  a  pitched  hMB.  By  <JM  plaa  the  Romans,  bdng 
expelled '  fri»n  their  oomubpf,  were  forced  to  eootend  "with  the 
Britons,  Ibr  the aockntptovince,  iQ4a)Hoa8  waifai^  Galdus 
having  proctHlsd  repaiM^  by  ibrce  of  arms,  qfifdied  hhns^ 
Mig^itly  to  the  inspedioii  cf  his  dominions,  and  restored 
to  the  ancient  chiefs  their  lands,  whidi  had  been  devastated  bjr 
^e  way;  he  settied  his  soldiers  on  the  di^pulated  difiCvioft^, 
and  having  re^ressied  die  banditti^  amifphly  composed  aU 
his  difl^*enees  with  the  eastern  iKcts*  At  last  be  departed, 
not  less  Slui^riieas  amtag  Im  enemies  tban  dear  to  his  friends, 
Hfter  he  had  ^veraed  Che  kingdom  tyfty«fif^  years. 

^  ocBvnc..Thepiaoe.ofi|B0xeeUentf«<l3ier9^ftflJIJi^dbyI^u^ 
ji^iis,  aanostfla^tienfrfion^.tvho,  in  spito  ofliis  paternal  instru(9r 
turns,  afaaodoned  hinvBelf  whioUy  to  vine  Md  viiSi^n.  No  mf^ 
WBBsvl^'bma  his  lascinons  desi^s,  either  Iqf  thd  propingiHtJ 
^Tehti^nsinp^'by  a  xvnmrence  for  tbe  law»>'or  t^9f^%  for  ibiP 
etaims  of  ancestry,  or  wedloejc*  To  thiH  w«s  |idd#4,  M^mM 
isnieUy^  and  insatu^oia  asarioa.  1^  yp^^  te  fg^mr^i  tq^ 
prone  to  copy  after  ifeviLfixinqpldi  weris  eai^y  (^ntimiAflt^d  hf 
d|e  manners  of  their  king.  At  last,  when  eyery  pktOe  W:4^ 
polliited  by  ddbaoefaery,  rapme,  and  mupder^  end  no  ope 
dared  to  of^pose  his  outrageous  ferocity,  ^  oojat^tipn  wi^  bf^ 
by  the  nobles,  at  which  some  of  the  chie&  having,  y^nt^nrod;  t|> 
fipeak  rai^i^-  -feeely,  he  ordeced  the  prindp^l  l^^^rs  to  k^ 
4ir8gg6d>away  to  ^ei^nlbn,  as  seditious  fi&^^ms  but  tk»  mul- 
titude, who  bad  been  gatbeted  together  imA^  pf^e^iop,  r0«^ 
upon  the  tyrant,  and  murdened  him,  along  with  tb«  mjimstei^ 
pf  hia  crimes,  when  he  had  scaredf^  j6uiiisbe4  tibi^  ^ird  y^f  of 
his  veig]^  In.  honour  o{  bis  ^llier,.  his  body  w^  aJ|^i|F^.tp.  b^ 
interred  in  a  sepidchre,  biit^ihe  oaroaftsea  qf  tbf  ?^t  ir.91^  /cfeigt 
ent  nnbnried.  l  .     ^ 


nt 
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XXIII.  MooiaDus. 

XXIX.  After  Luctactts,  his  nephew,  Mogaldus^grandsoQ  of  Gal- 
dus,  in  the  maternal  line^*  was  elected  king.    In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  he  was  equal  to  the  best  of  kings,  but  as  he  grew 
older,  becoming  tainted  by  his  connexion  with  vicious  advisers, 
he  easily  declined  into  the  manners  of  his  uncle.    At  first, 
that  he  might  more  readily  cure  die  public  morals,  corrupted 
by  the  vicious  manners  of  the  preceding  king,  he  cultivated 
peace  with  his  nei^bours.     He  carefully  revived  the  ancient 
religious  ceremonies,  which  had^been  neglected,  drove  the 
ministers  of  his  debaucheries,  firc»n  his  presence;  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  aged  counsellors,  he  restored  all  the  ancient 
usages,  which  proceedings  procured  for  him  the  affection  of 
his  people,  and  the  respect  of  his  neighbours.     When  the 
king  had  finished  his  intend  arrangements,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  war.     He  prohibited  die  Romans  from  entering 
"vnthin  the  bomidaries  of  his  kingdom,  defended  the  Picts 
from  their  attacks  by  his  auxiliaries,   and  so  shodc  their 
authority  among  the  Britons,  by  some  snccesi^  engagements, 
that  they,  encouragMl  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  freedom, 
Hew  in  many  places,  to  arms.   And  tins  hope  was  strengthened 
by  Hadrian's  having  witibdrawn  Julius  Severus,  a  stem  and 
iskilful  warrior,  firom  Britain,  and  sent  him. to. Syria,  to  sup* 
pr^ss  a  sedition  among  die  Jews.     The  disturbances,  however, 
increasing  in  Britain,  Hadrian  himself,  passed  over  from  Gaul 
into  the  island ;  but  being  more  inclined  to  peace  than  war, 
and  desirous,  rather,  to  preserve  whaJb  he  already  possessed, 
than  anxious  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  empire,  the  emperor, 
when  he  had  arrived  as  far  as  York,  and  beheld  all  the  dis* 
tricts  beyond  it  laid  waste  by  the  ravages  of  war,  in  order 
m6re  particularly  to   inspect  the   situation  of  the  country, 
removed  his  camp  to  the  river  Tyne.     Here,  on  being  inform^ 
ed  by  the  veterans,  who-had  accompanied  Agricola  almost  to 
the  extreme  boundary  of  Britain,  that  the  reduction  of  the 

*  Mogaldus.  It  18  mentioned,  as  a  peculiarity  in  the  Hclash  kingdom,  that 
the  succesnon,  was  t^  election  from  the  maternal,  in  preference  to  the  pater- 
nal, descendants  of  the  royal  house,  the  sacred  blood  being  deemed  roo9t 
secure  from  taint,  or  dubiety,  by  that  arrangement. 
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remaining  part  of  the  island  would  be  a  work  of  greater  labour 
than  advantage,  he  erected  a  rampart  and  ditchp  between  the 
friths  of  the  rivers,  Tyne,  and  Esk,  extending  upwards  of 
eighty  miles,  and  by  it  shut  out  the  Scots  and  Picts»  from  the 
Provincials,  and  having  settled  the  state  of  the  province^  he 
returned  to  the  Continent. 

XXX.  Although  many  traces  of  this  wall  still  remain,  I  am 
'astonished  to  find  no  mention  made  oi  it  by  Bede,  especially, 
as  it  is  noticed  by  ^lius  Spartanus,  amoi^  the  Latins,  in  his 
life  of  Hadrian,   and  by  Herodiiin,  among  the  Greeks,  in 
his  life  of  Severus ;  nor  cai^  I  persuade  n^self  that  Bede  fell 
into  the  mistake,  which  many  yet  labour  under,  of  su{^sipg 
that  this  rampart  was  not  built  by  Hadrian,  but  by  Severus. 
The  Roman  province  being  thus  pacified,  and  the  incursions 
of  their  neighbours  repressed,   a  long  peace  was  observed 
between  them  both;   the  Britops  cheerfully  enjoying  their 
respite,  and  the  Scots,  and  the  Picts,  dividing  among  them** 
selves  the  lands  which  had  been  cut  off  from  th^  province,  as 
a  lawful  prey.    But  that  peace  which  diminishes  the  strength 
of  the  body  by  idleness  and  mactivity,  also  weakens  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  hy^  the  Mandishments,  fmd  alluring  fas- 
cinations of  pleasure.     Mogaldus,  always  invincible  in  arms, 
now  at  ease,  became  forgetlbl  of  his  former  love  of  gloiyi 
and  seemed  anxious  only  for  pre-eminence  in  vice*    Besides 
other  infamous  transactions,  injurious  to  the  public^  he  enacted 
that  most  iniquitous  law,  that  the  property  of  all  condemned' 
persons  should  be  confiscated  to  his  exchequer,  and  no  part 
of  it  allowed  for  the  support  of  the  culprits*  wives  or  children. 
^This   law,   although  its  injustice  and  inhumanity  was  then 
acknowledged,  and  is  still  acknowledged,  yet,  by  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,   who  ever  pimp' for  the  gratification  of  royal 
avarice,  it  is  even  at  this  day  defended.     Mogaldus,  when  he 
had  become  by  his  vices,  equally-  hateful  to  his  nobles  and  thi^ 
people,  perceiving  that  he  was  incapable  of  resisting  the  unir* 
versa!  c!ombination  against  him,  while  endeavouring  to  escape 
to  some  place  of  safety  with  a  few  companions,  was  taken  and 
slain,  after  having  reigned  tliirty-six  years,  about  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  AntoninusPius. 
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Xi^^y*   CONABUS. 

XKXi.  PoQarus,  die  squ  pf  MpgaLd^s^  wlio  sif cceeded  his  fii% 
tber,  entered  on  his  governsK^t  by  i&o  accursed  begifimng^  car- 
ried it  OB  ii|  a  flagitiotts  I3iaili)er»  apd  ijosed  it  at  lasjt»  bjr  an 
unhappy  end.     He  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy 
again^  his  parent,  but  was  even  a  pripc^al  conspirator    A 
war,  however,  which  very  opportunely  broke  out  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  his  reign,  for  » time  concealed  his  vices.    Tbfi 
Britons,  having  passed  beyond  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  violently 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  ciptives  and  cattle;  on  whicl^, 
(Qlonafiis,  coipmunicafeiiig  his  in)te»tipn8,  ipnd  uniting  his  wocxjfr 
with  the  Picts,  they,  in  copjwjstlpn,  broke  through  thue  r<»n« 
part  an  various  places,  and  Wftsibed  (b^  firids  of  H^  Britop^  pn 
ewery  dir^ection,  tiU  at  length,  hliviBg  ^qountered  the  en^ 
^yy  9'  gr^  and  sanguinary ^  action  |^k  placp,  b^jbiireen  them, 
^md  thi^  Romaic  and  tl^  Briton^,  ii)  whi(eh  the  slaughter  be- 
isig  nearly  f  qual  on  bo&  sides,  a  (r»CQ  was  agreed  pn,  till  ne^ 
year.    Ilia  Roman  generi^l,  because  hp  had  not  obtaiived  ^ 
complete  victor];^  <;9nsadered  himself  vanquished.    Therefor^ 
as  hj^  own  forces  ^ere  weak^i^^  md  be  placed  but  little  CQi^ 
fidence  in  the  BritoiUt,  who  ^i^epaed  to  derive  hopes  of  liberty 
from  his  misfortune,  he^ent  ta  Antx>ninus  Pip^^  for  re-eij^forcer 
ments,  throwing  die  blame,  k^  yiplating  th§  peace,  upqn  the 
Scots  and  PLets,  and  accmilig  the  Britons  as  th^  jcause  of  his 
disaster.    LoUins  Urbicus,   be|^,  in  consequence,  sqnt  as 
lieutenanttgeneral  by  the  emperoi:,  vanquished  the  enemy  iu 
a  great  battle,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  iraxppsirl;,  which  he 
Bgain  repaired.    After  this,  a  cessation  of  arms  took  place,  #s 
if  by  tacit  agreement.    The  Romans  were  satisfied  by  placing 
a  number  of  garrisons  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  prevent;  th^ 
enemy  from  plundering  the  cpuntry ;  and  Conarus,  who  love4 
nothing  in  the  war  bDt  its  licentiousness,  hastened  home^  that 
he  might,  during  the  peace,  devote  himself  entirely  to  hi^ 
pleasures.     Immediately,  the  vices  which  he  h^d  cpncefded,  ii^ 
order  to  court  the  £ivour  of  th^e  pepple,  biirst  forth  in  thejf 
native  deformity.    Thinkipg  th^  he  had  concilia(;ed  th^  affec- 
tion of  the  nation  bybi?  dissimulation,  h®  expended^  so  pro? 
fusely  i^on  his  luxuryand  licentiousness,  the  treasure  his  an* 
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cestors  had  collected  with  great  labouri  that,  m  d  Aott  tiihey 
he  was  reduced  to  extreme  indigence.  In  these  circumstancesy 
having  called  an  assembly,  he  harangued  them  greatly  on  the 
necessary  magnificence  of  kings,  and  complained  much  pf  the 
|)ublic  poverty,  covering  his  own  vices  with  the  honourable 
xiames  of  splendour  and  riegance,  and  insisted  strongly  that 
^Very  i(nan  should  be  compelled  to  teiider  an  account  df  the 
amount  of  his  property,  in  order  that  a  moderate  tax  might 
be  levied  upon  it.  To  this  speech,  which  met  with  a  very 
ungracious  reception,  it  was  replied,  that  it  was  a  measure  al 
too  much  importance,  to  be  hurriedly  canried  into  effect^  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  delayed. 

*  xxxit.  A  short  time  having  been  obtained  for  deliberation^ 
when  the  particular  opinion  of  each  was  demanded,  it  was 
easily  apparent,  that  this  new  method  of  rai^g  an  inde- 
finite sum  of  money,  had  not  originated  with  any  of  the 
nobles,  but  was  the  invention  of  some  courtly  sycophant.  It 
was  tiien  resolved  that  the  king  should  be  put  into  confine* 
ment,  as  incapable  of  reignii^^  until,  upon  bis  resigning  the 
kingdom,  taotiier  should  be  chosen  in  his  stead.  On  being, 
assembled  again,  next  day,  he,  who  was  first  called  upon  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  in  a  long  speech,  Inveighed  keenly  against 
fhe  former  conduct  of  the  king:  Pimps,  parasites^  musicians, 
and  a  CTOwd  of  prostitutes,  were  not,  he  said,  the  proper  min- 
*  isters  of  a  kingdom;  useless  in  war,  they  were  oppressive  in 
peace,  expensive,  infamous,  and  despicable !  The  complaint,, 
too,  was  &Ise  that  the  rdyal  revenues  were  inadequate  tothb 
expenditure,  for,  upon  them,  many  former  kings,  renowned 
in  war,  and  formidfthle  to  theii^  enemies,  had  lived  honourably 
and  splendidly  in  peaee;  but,  if  the  public  income  was  too 
Smite<J  for  his  extli^vaga^ce,  the  deficiency  ought  to  be  siip-^ 
plied,  not  from  iih^i  plunder  of  the  pitizens^  but  by  his  domes- 
tic economy;  a  man  should  regulate  his  expexxse,  not  by  his 
desires,  which  are  insatiable,  but,  according  to  his  income^ 
and  the  wants  of  nature.  Therefore,  he  thought  these  yillalDS 
on  whom  the  public  money  had  been  squandered,  on  whose 
account  the  king  had  harassed  hoinest  men,  spdliBg  their 
goods,  and  even  putting  them  to  death,  ought  to  be  compelled 
by  law,  or,  even  torture,  to  restore  the  property  which  they 
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'ftad  amassed  from  the  spoliation  of  others,  by  their  wile  jEUit- 
tery ;  and,  that  the  king  should  be  kept  in  confinement,  until 
another  could  be  substituted,  who  should  not  only  accustom, 
himself  to  a  sober  life,  but  teach  others,  by  his  example,  to 
live  frugally,  and  hardily,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  discipline  we  had  re- 
ceived from  our  ancestors.  This  oration,  harsh  as  it  was, 
appeared  still  harsher  to  ears  unaccustomed  to  hear  such  free- 
dom of  speech;  nor  did  the  king  attempt  gently  to  bend  or  to 
soothe  the  irritated  minds  of  the  assembly,  but,  by  ferocious 
threats,  he  rather  more  violently  inflamed  and  exasperated 
them,  and  amid  the  quarrel  and  altercation  which  ensued,  he 
was  seized  by  some  of  the  bystanders,  and  thrust  into  a  cell, 
with  a  few  of  his  retmners.  . 

'  XXXIII.  The  courtly  authors  of  his  injurious  counsels,  were 
immediately  led  to  execution;  and,  lest  any  greater  disturb- 
ance should  arise,  from  the  bonds  of  government  being  loosen- 
ed, Argadus,  a  man  of  noble  birth  was  created  viceroy,  until 
the  people  should  be  assembled  to  choose  a  new  king.  Arga- 
dus, at  first,  managed  the  public  administration  with  the 
greatest  equity,  and  obtained  high  praise  for  his  moderation; 
but,  being  corrupted  by  prosperity,  he  forfeited  almost  all  the 
esteem  he  had  gained  by  his  former  life ;  for,  fomenting  intes* 
tine  seditions,  and  strengthening  his  authority  by  foreign  aid, 
allying  himself  with  the  Pictish  nobility,  from  among  whom 
he  took  a  wife  for  himself^  and  to  whom  he  disposed  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  he  began  evidently  to  aim  at  the  crown* 
These  charges  being  brought  against  him,  in  a  public  assem- 
bly,  he  was  keenly  upbraided  for  having  so  quickly  degener- 
ated; convinced  that  the  charges  were  true,  and  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  he  burst  into  tears;  as  soon,  however,  as  he  wasi 
able  to  speak,  finding  it  impossible  to  clear  himself  of  the  ac- 
cusation, he  appealed  to  their,  compassion,  and  deprecated 
punishment,  promising,  that  if  he  should  obtain  pardon,  he 
would  immediately  endeavour,  by  his  uprightness  and  dili- 
gence, to  correct  whatever  he  had  done  amiss  through  mis- 
take. When  he  thus  humbly  supplicated  the  nobles,  their  in- 
dignation was  turned  into  compassion,  and  they  ordered  that 
ke  should  retain  the  government,  and  himself  ^point  his  own 
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ptinishmetit,  for,  to  them,  his  sincere  repentance  would  be 
8tifficient«  Thenceforward,  Argadus  collected  the  most  pru- 
d«ttt  men  around  him,  did  nothing  without  their  advice,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  magistracy,  performed  many  ac- 
tions highly  advantageous  to  the  public ;  but,  particularly,  he 
restrained  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  provincial  judges, 
and  forbade  tliem  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  any  crime,  with^ 
out  complete  previous  investigation.  Having  banished,  or  ex*- 
ecuted,  the  most  daring  offenders,  he  corrected  tlie'  pubHc 
manners,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  long  licentiousness, 
not  only  by  the  pains  of  law,  but,  likewise,  by  his  own  exam- 
ple. In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Conarus  died,  fourteen 
years  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  disgraceful 
life  being  finished,  partly  by  vexation,  and  partly  by  ill  health 
occasioned  by  confinement. 
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XXV.  Ethodius. 

xxxir.  Ethodius,  the  sister's  son  of  Mogaldus,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  in  the  room  of  Conarus.  Immediately  on  his  suc- 
cession, in  an  assembly  of  his  nobles,  he  highly  extolled  Ar- 
gadus, covered  him  with  honours,  heaped  upon  him  the  most 
ai;nple  rewards,  and  committed  to  him  the  chief  government 
of  the  state.  He,  then,  according  to  ancient  custom,  perform- 
ed the  circuit  of  all  the  counties  of  his  kingdom,  and  after- 
ward passed  over  to  the  -Sbudie.  Argadus,  who  had  been 
previously  sent  to  quell  an  intnirrection,  in  a  short  time 
brought  the  leaders  as  prisoners  to  the  king,  and,  the  disturb- 
ances being  tranquillised,  he  returned  to  Albium ;  on  which, 
the  Islanders,  freed  from  instant  terror,  s^d  excited  by  false 
rumours  of  a  foreign  war,  being  besides,  more  irritated  than 
subdued  by  the  punishment  of  the  ringleaders,  began,  once 
more,  to  be  tumultuous.  Argadus  Was^  therefore,  again 
sent  to  repress  them,  and  they,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Picts  and  Irish,  were  not  tardy  in  coming  to  an  engage^ 
ment,  in  which,  Argadus  being  surrounded,  was  treacherously 
slain.  This  disaster  caused  the  king  to  postpone  all  his  other 
business,  and  proceed  to  the  Islands  in  person,  where,  by  oc- 
casional skhrmishes,  and  incessant  attacks,  he  so  harassed  the 
rebels,  that  they,  Vho  weie  inferior  in  strength,  in  order  to 
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obtain  security  from  the  advantage  of  ground,  threw  themsdv^ 
into  a  valley  surrounded  on  every  side  by  precipitous  rodk% 
and  to  which  there  was  only  one  narrow  entrance*  £thodiu% 
perceiving  the  grand  error  of  the  situation^  posted  guards  in 
all  the  passable  aveixues,  and  drew  a  ditch  and  rampart  in 
^nt  of  the  main  entrance;  having  thus  reduced  them  to  ex>« 
tremity,  they  were  forced  at  last  to  submit  to  the  unlimited 
discretion  of  the  king,  who  would  grant  them  pardon  only 
on  coddition  that  they  should  surrender  two  hundred,  whom 
)ie  should  select  along  with  their  leader,  and  the  rest^  after 
delivering  up  their  arms,  might  return  to  their  homes. 
The  punishment  of  those  who  were  given  up,  which  was  al- 
most instantly  inflicted,  nearly  produced  a  new  sedition;  for, 
the  common  soldiers,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  cruel  ^ec- 
tacle,  when  they  wanted  arms,  rashly  seized  stones,  which  they 
threw  at  the  king's  party,  nor  was  the  tumult  suppressed  with- 
out much  bloodshed.  Ethodius  having  restored  tranquillity, 
everywhere,  made  a  tour  throughout  the  whole  of  the  king- 
dom, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  equal  distribution  of 
justice.  He  delighted,  during  peace,  to  enjoy  the  amusement 
of  hunting,  and  made  many  laws  respecting  it^  several  of  which 
are  still  in  force.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Scottish' 
chieftains,  the  king  kept  an  Irish  harper  in  his  bedchamber 
during  the  night,  and  by  him  was  murdered,  in  revenge  for 
some  relation  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
assassin  when  led  forth  to  execution,  so  far  from  being  terrified 
at  the  appearance  of  torture^  seemed  rather  to  undergo  it  with 
a  species  of  joy,  as  one  who  had  done  his  duty^  and  considered 
the  punishment  as  a  part  of  his  reward. 

XXVI.  Satrael. 

XXXV.  Ethodius  being  th^s  cut  off  after  a  reign  gf  thirty  years, 
and  his  son  not  yet  capable  of  ascending  the  throne,  Satrael>  his 
brother,  was  elected.  Of  a  callous  and  depraved  disposition, 
he  wished  ta  establish  the  succession  in  his  own  family,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  children  of  Ethodius,  to  accomplish  wbich^ 
be  commenced  with  destroying  by  &ise  accusations  hi$  m^lef 
and  all  who  had  been  dear  to  the  former  monarchy  then  hav- 
ing struck  terror  aa  be  imafsined  iottP  the  minds  of  the  common 
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people  hj  die  imiider  of  the  chiefi,  he  began  to  oppress 
them,  which  speedily  increased  the  hatred  against  him,  shook 
his  authority,  and  excited  seditions ;  as  he  durst  not  venture 
abroad  to  repress  these^  being  fully  aware  of  the  public  odium 
he  had  incurred,  he  was  strangled  in  his  own  house  at  night 
by  his  servants,  after  a  reign  of  four  years. 

XXVII.  Donald. 

xxxvr.  Donald^  another  brother  of  £thodius',  was  raised  to 
the  throne  in  the  room  of  Satrael,  whose  numerous  virtues  were 
as  great  or  rather  greater  than  the  vices  of  his  predecessor,  and 
these  virtues  were  rendered  more  amiable  by  his  love  of  justice 
being  tempered  with  mercy.  Having,  by  the  weight  of  his  au<^ 
ihority  and  the  speedy  infliction  of  punishment,  quelled  all  in* 
testine  commotions,  he  thought  that  the  youth,  apt  to  become 
wanton  through  idleness,  and  enervated  by  luxury,  would  be 
rendered  more  robust  by  exercise  and  labour,  and  more  capable 
of  resisting  the  force  of  the  enemy;  he,  therefore,  caused  a  levy  to 
be  made,  and  so  accustomed  them  to  a  military  life  by  constant 
drilling,  that  in  a  short  time  his  recruits  were  brought  to  equal 
the  veterans  in  steadiness.  This  plan  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
more  fuUy  into  effect  by  the  external  peace,  which  his  king- 
dom for  some  time  enjoyed.  The  Roman  soldiers,  who  had 
mutinied  some  years  before,  demanded  another  emperor  in 
room  of  Commodus,  and  having  fixed  upon  ^lius  Pertinax, 
who  had  been  sent  to  quell  them,  instead  of  acting  against  the 
i^cots  and  the  t^icts,  turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  It 
was  of  advantage,  too,  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  that 
t)onaId,  first  of  all  the  Scottish  kings,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,*  although  neither  he  nor  several  of  the  succeed<> 
ing  kings,  together  with  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  who  fa- 
voured them,  were  able  to  eradicate  wholly  the  ancient  heathen 
rites.  But  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Severus,  |^which  took 
place  dm*ing  his  reign,  overturned  all  his  institutions,  public  and 
private,  f^or,  that  emperor,  a  skilfiil  and  experienced  general 
intending  to  subdue  the  whole  island^  led  into  Britain  a  more 
pow^&l  body  of  forces  than  any  of  the  Romans  had  ever 

*  Vide  Note,  on  eh.  UL 
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Jutherto  done.  He  had,  besides,  other  reasons  ibr  this  expe* 
ilition ;  his  sons  were  corrupted  by  the  luxuries  of  the  metropo* 
li^,  and  his  army  enervated  by  inactivity,  for  which  evils  he 
thought  military  labour  would  be  a  remedy.  By  his  arrival 
the  disturbances  which  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  were 
averted ;  and  the  Septs  and  Picts,  leaving  the  countries  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  province,  betook  themselves  again  to  their  fast- 
nesses. 

XXXVII.  Seterus,  that  he  might  at  once  put  an  end  to  all 
British  wars,  led  his  army  through  vast  wilds,  and  those  places 
whicli  had  been  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  direcdy  against 
the  Caledonians ;  but  although  there  were  no  opponents  who 
dared  to  face  him  in  the  field,  yet,  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  his  toils  were  excessive,  while  he  cut  down 
woods,  levelled  hills,  formed  roads  through  marshes,  and 
covered  the  rivers  with  bridges.  In  the  mean  time  the  enemy^ 
who  could  not  meet  such  an  immense  multitude  in  battle  array» 
scattered  their  flocks  in  various  directions  in  the  route  of  the 
Romans,  in  order  that,  allured  by  the  plunder,  they  might  be 
drawn  to  a  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  army ;  besides 
those  who  thus  dispersed  fell  into  these  ambushes,  numbers 
were  destroyed  by  the  perpetual  rains,  or,  when  wearied  with 
marchings  and  incapable  of  proceeding,  were  killed- by  their 
comrades,  that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
piy.  Nor  would  he  desist  from  his  undertaking,  until  he  had 
reached  the  farthest  end  of  the  island,  although,  according  to 
Dion,  there  were  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  men  lost,  from 
the  time  they  commenced  dieir  march.  Sevenis  himself,  al 
though  he  was  in  iU  health  during  almost  the  whole  of  the 
expedition,  and  was  carried  about  in  a  covered  litter,  yet,  by 
his  incredible  perseverance,  he  forced  the  enemy  to  sue  for 
conditions  of  peace,  and  surrender  a  great  part  of  their  terri- 
tory. He  fixed  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire  by  a  ram- 
part, erected  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  where 
Agricola  had  formerly  determined  the  limits  of  the  province.* 

•  The  industry  and  research  of  Buchanan,  and  the  rational  light  which  he 
first  threw  upon  the  antiquities  of  hfs  country,  are  apt  to  be  undervalued  by 
those  who  estimate  the  worth  of  his  works  by  the  ease  with  which  the  subse- 
quent  aboiirs  of  others  enable  us  to  follow  his  track,  and  correct  his  mistakes* 
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This  rampart  where  it  touched  the  river  Carron,  had  a  garri- 
son or  fortress,  which,  by  its  situation  and  the  termination  of 
a  numb^  of  roads  there,  had  the  appearance  of  a  small  city, 
which  some  of  our  writers  falsely  imagine  to  have  been 
Camdodunnm,  but  it  more  probably  was  the  city  Bede  calls 

The  wall  which  he  here  ascribefl  to  Serenis,  is  now  known  to  have  been  bailt 
by  LoIIius  Urbicus,  the  general  who  successfully  governed  Britain,  under  An- 
toninus  Pius.  This  spot  had  been  first  marked  out  by  a  line  of  forts  erected 
between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth  by  Agricola ;  but  the  frontier  was  soon 
lost,  and  Hadrian,  on  his  coming  into  Britain,  [as  mentioned  ch.  xxx.]  con- 
structed a  rampart  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tj^ne.  Antoninus,  however, 
having  recovered  the  first  barrier,  this  wall  was  constructed  about  twenty  years 
after.  Buchanan  did  not  live  long  enough  to  be  acquunted  with  these  truths, 
it  was  the  discovery  of  one  inscription  which  enabled  Cambden  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  fact ;  the  successive  discoveries  of  many  monumental  stones  by 
digging  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  have  shown  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  time  when  this  singular  fence  was  made,  and  by  whom ;  the  university  of 
Glasgow  engraved  a  large  collection  of  stone  monuments  in  their  library,  which 
often  mention  the  name  of  Antoninus— one  of  them,  that  of  Lollius  Urbicus. 
Timothy  Pont  first  examined  these  antiquities  in  the  age  of  Cambden ;  Sir 
Jlobert  Sibbald,  a  century  afterwards;  Gordon,  in  1 725 ;  Horsley,  soon  after; 
and  General  Roy,  an  engineer,  1755.'  From  their  investigations  it  appears 
this  rampart  consisted  of  a  vast  ditch  on  the  outward,  which  was  generally 
about  20  feet  deep  and  40  feet  wide,  and  which  there  is  some  cause  for  be- 
lieving might  have  been  filled  with  water  as  occasion  required ;  next,  of  a 
wall  within  the  ditch  which  was  upwards  of  20  feet  high  and  24  feet  thick, 
composed  of  earth  on  a  stone  foundation,  and  this  ditch  and  rampart  were 
strengthened  at  both  the  extremities  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  by  21 
forts,  there  being  one  station  at  each  extremity  of  it,  and  one  at  the  end 
nearly  of  every  two  miles.  A  military  road  as  a  necessary  appendage  run  along 
inside  the  fortifications  from  end  to  end.  Capitolinus,  a  writer  of  the  sd 
century,  speaking  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  says,  he  subdued  the 
Britons  by  Lollius  Urbicus  his  Lieutenant,  and  removed  the  barbarians  further 
off  by  another  turf  wall,  muro  ce^pitifio,  drawn  across  the  bland,  alluding  to 
the  previous  wall  of  Hadrian.  The  Wall  of  Severus,  which  was  a  third,  was 
erected  between  the  Solway  and  Tyne,  upon  the  site  or  nearly  parallel  with 
Hadrian's ;  which,  Chalmers  insists,  he  built  before  he  marched  against  the 
Scots,  and  which  FHnkerton  says,  **  If  any  writer  were  to  deny  that  he  ever  built 
any  wall  at  all,  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  him."  All,  however,  agree  to 
admit  that  he  did  build  a  wall,  and  that  it  was  near  Newcastle ;  and  I  think 
it  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  repaired  the  former  rampart  of  Antonine 
for  Herodian,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  says,  "  the  army  [Severus's]  passed 
over  friths,  and  the  ramparts  which  had  been  thrown  up  as  boundaries  and 
fences  to  the  empire;"  and,  it  must  be  observed,  he  did  not  give  up  the  ter- 
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GiiidL  Only  a  few  years  before  this  was  written,  renuuns  df 
the  ditches  and  walls,  and  likewise  of  the  streets,  were  visible  | 
nor  even  yet  are  the  walls  so  completely  destroyed,  or  the 
vestiges  so  indistinct  as  not  to  be  traced  in  many  places,  and 
in  the  earth,  on  being  but  s%htly  dog,  square  stones  are  dis* 
covered,  which  the  owners  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  use  in 

ritory  between  the  wall  at  Newcastle,  and  the  old  rampart,  bat  his  son.  It 
this  supposition  be  allowed,  it  easfly  reconciles  the  '*  palpable  contradiction*' 
of  his  hbtorians,  who  assert,  both  that  he  built  the  wall  and  acquired  a  ter« 
ritory.  Nimmo*s  Stirlingshire — Caledonia  by  Chalmers— Pinkerton's  Enquiry 
—and  Statbt.  Acct  of  Kilsyth,  Falkirk,  &c,  ^ 

t  The  expedition  of  Severus  was  fixed  upon  by  MTherson  as  the  era  of  Ossiaa 
and  his  heroes,  but  not  the  slightest  hint  of  their  existence  appears  in  any 
thing  bearing  the  shape  of  either  fabulous  or  veritable  history,  or  in  the  ro- 
mantic traditions  connected  with  still  later  periods ;  nor  do  the  poems,  them* 
•elves,  reflect  the  smallest  light  on  the  manners,  the  transactions,  the  reUgion^ 
or  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
posed and  admired.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  esteemed,  by  all  who  enquire  into 
Scottish  history,  a  gratuitous  task  to  enter  upon  a  laborious  examination  ot 
the  authenticity  of  productions  which  have  only  an  imaginary  connexion  with 
our  annals,  when  there  are  so  many  problems  in  our  records  which  have  some 
verisimilitude,  and  are  yet  unsolved.  I  believe  that  the  opinion  of  the  public, 
even  of  the  Scottish  public,  at  last  coincides  pretty  nearly  with  what  the 
most  scq;)tical  always  allowed,  and  what  all,  except  the  very  credulous,  are 
now  willing  to  grant,  that  the  names,  the  traditionary  fables,  and  a  few  pass- 
ages of  old  ballads  which  were  current  in  the  Highlands,  were  adopted  hf 
MTherson,  and  that  the  rest  was  supplied  by  the  nominal  translator  who  bor- 
rowed and  imitated  very  liberally  the  most  beautifld  passages  fi-om  poets  of 
every  country,  ancient  and  modem,  sacred  and  profane.  To  those  who  wish 
to  see  the  subject  fairly  and  fully  examined,  I  would  recommend  Mr.  Laing's 
dissertation  at  the  end  of  bis  history  of  Scotland,  from  which  I  extract  that 
obvious  objection  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  unanswerable, — the 
impossibility  of  preserving  such  a  work  for  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  years 
by  oral  tradition.  It  is  indeed  strange,  says  Hume  in  a  letter  to  Gibbon, 
that  any  man  of  sense  should  have  imagined  it  possible  that  above  twenty 
thousand  verses,  along  with  numberless  historical  facts,  could  have  been  pre- 
served by  oral  tradition  during  fifty  generations,  by  the  rudest,  perhaps,  of  all 
the  dvilizcid  nations,  the  most  necessitous,  the  most  turbulent,  and  the  most 
unsettled.  To  estimate  the  fiill  force  of  this  argument,  adds  Laing,  "  let  us 
remember  that  three-fourths  of  the  civilized  world  have  been  employed  since 
the  era  of  Fingal,  in  the  recitation  of  poems  neither  so  long  nor  so  intricate 
as  Omaxk\  and  consider  how  small  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  or  Liturgy  can 
be  preserved  by  memory,  much  less  transmitted  by  oral  tradition  for  a  single 
generation. 
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th)6  erection  of  their  housei ;  the  inscriptions,  too^  that  have 
be^  decyphered  indicate  it  to  have  been  of  Roman  workman- 
ship. The  magnitude  of  the  design  is  evidenced  by  these 
words  of  ^litts  Spartianus — Britain,  and  it  is  the  greatest 
ornament  of  his  empire,  he  hath  fortified  by  a  wall  IMuro] 
drawn  across  the  whole  iUand  to  both  sides  of  the  ocean; 
^hich  words  appear  to  me  to  imply,  not  a  rampart,  as  Bede 
thinks,  but  a  wall,  especially  as  the  work  honoured  with  such 
an  eulogy,  is  not  half  as  large  as  the  rampart  of  Hadrian ;  and 
besides,  at  the  nearest  point,  this  fortification  is  eighty  miles 
distant  from  the  work  of  Hadrian. 

xxxviii.  There  remain — ^unless  I  am  mistaken— other  evi- 
dences of  this  peace ;  a  little  below  the  fortress  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Carron,  stands  a  round 
edifice  formed  of  quadrangular  stones,  without  lime  or  cement 
about  the  sixe  of  a  moderate  pigeon-house,  <^n  at  the  top» 
and  perfectly  entire,  except  the  upper  lintel  of  the  door,  where 

•  the  name  of  the  builder,  and  designation  of  the  work,  is  believ« 
ed  to  have  been  inseribed,  which  was  destroyed  by  Edward  L 
king  of  England,  with  the  same  malice  with  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  defiice,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  all  the  other 
ancient  Scottish  monumenta,  This  building,  some  have  false* 
ly  pronounced  to  have  been  a  temple  oS  Claudius  CsBsar,  but 
I,  according  to  every  conjecture  which  I  am  able  to  form, 
believe  it  to  have  b^n  a  temple  of  Terminus.  There  are 
likewise^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same  water,  two  small  earth- 
en mounds,  evidently  artificial,  situate  in  a  small  plain;  a 
considerable  part  of  the  smalW,  which  lies  farthest  west,  has 

C  been  swept  away  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river ;  the  inhabi- 
tanta  of  die  neighbourhood,  still  call  them  Doni  pace.  Peace 
then,  being  thus  procured  for  that  division  of  the  island,  and 
every  thing  tranquillised,  Donald  died,  having  governed  the 
realoH  tw«itry  and  one  years. 

XXVIII.  ExHODitJS  IL 

XXXIX.  Ethodios  II.  a  son  of  the  former  EthodiuS,  succeed* 
ed  Donald,  a  man  almost  stupid,  at  least  of  a  more  slu^^h 
disposition  than  was  adapted  to  the  government  of  so  fierce 
a  people,   i^ainst  whom,  when  the  chiefs  had  combined  U^ 
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gether^  such  tras  their  respect  for  the  race  of  Fergus,  that 
having  found  Ethodius  only  indolent,  and  not  guilty  of  any  flag* 
rant  crime,  they  left  him  the  name  of  king,  but  appointed  lieu- 
tenants for  each  district,  who  should  administer  justice ;  and 
by  their  equity  and  moderation,  Scotland  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
tranquillity,  which  the  land  had  never  before  possessed ;  for  not 
<mly  were  crimes  punished,  but  even  the  immoderate  avarice 
of  the  king,  was  rendered  harmless  to  the  people.  The  king 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  was  slain  in  a  family 
quarrel. 

XXIX.  Athibcus. 

XL.  Athircus,  son  of  the  late  sovereign,  showing  more  genius 
than  could  have  been  expected  from  his  years,  was  made  king. 
By  his  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  military  exercises,  his  liber- 
ality, and  courtesy,  the  ydung  monarch  attracted  universal 
love;  but,  as  he  advanced  to  manhood,  declining  into  vice, 
by  his  profound  avarice,  irritability,  luxuty,  and  sloth,  he 
soon  deprived  himself  of  the  esteem  of  the  virtuous,  and 
the  more  he  gratified  the  youth  by  his  flagitious  manners,  so 
much  the  more  did  he  grievously  offend  their  fathers.  At 
last,  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  was  formed  against  him  by 
Nathalocus,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  whose  daughter  he 
had  debauched,  then  beaten  with  rods,  and  afterward  de* 
livered  over  for  prostitution  to  the  vile  Jierd  hj  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  and,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  defend  him- 
self by  force,  deserted,  even  by  his  servants,  who  detested  his 
vices,  he  fell  by  his-own  hand,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  king  being  destroyed,  Dorus,  either  because  he  was  his 
brother,  or  because  he  had  been  the  minister  of  his  crimes,' 
fearing  lest  the  nobles,  while  their  minds  were  inflamed  rwith 
the  recent  provocaticm,  should  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  the 
whole  royal  race,  fled,  and  carried  with  him  the  king's  young 
sons,  Findochus,  Carantius,  and  Donald.  Nor  was  he  mis- 
taken in  his  opinion,  for  Nathalocus,  who  was  particularly 
affected  by  his  individual  injury,  not  content  with  the  exile  of 
Dorus,  sent  messengers  after  him,  who  were  commissioned  to 
assassinate  him,  together  with  his  brother's  children.  These 
messengers  coming  to  the  Pict's  country,  for  the  royal  youths 
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had  chosen  that  place  as  their  residence  during  their  exile, 
deceived  by  his  stature  and  appearance,  secretly  slew  another 
person  for  Dorus. 

1  .  XXX.  Nathalocus* 

XLi*  Nathalocus  having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  removed  those 
whom  he  feared  as  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  design,  was  the 
first  usurper,  it  is  said,  who  ambitiously  sought  to  seize  the 
crown  of  the  Scots,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  nobility  being 
adverse,  he  was  made  king  by  a  party  he  had  corrupted  by 
promises,  and  bribes.   ~  Nor  was  the  government  so  iniquit- 
ously  obtained,    much  better  managed,    for,    suspecting  the 
nobility,  whom  he  had  found  opposed  to  him  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  states,  he  committed  the  whole  administration  to  plebei- 
ans, whose  poverty  and  audacity  inade  them  the  ready. instru- 
ments of  any  crime.     To  his  original  suspicions  more  serious 
apprehensions  were  added.     By  some  intercepted  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  his  principal  nobility,  he  learned,  that. Dorus  and 
the  children  of  Athircus  were  still  alive,  and  that  the  latter 
were  educating  among  the  Picts  as  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom. 
In  order  to  avert  this  danger,  he  invited  those  of  the  nobles 
whom  he  principally  suspected  to  come  to  him,  as  if  he  intend- 
ed to  consult  them  on  public  affairs;   and  when  they  were 
brought  together,  he  threw  the  whole  into  prison,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  strangled  the  next  night.      But  what  he  hoped 
would  put  an  end   to  his  fear,   proved  the  signal   for   con- 
spiracies ;   because  the  friends  of  those  who  were  murdered, 
being  not  less  afraid  for  themselves  than  grieved  at  the  ca- 
lamity of  their  relations,  every  where  rose  to  arms  against  him. 
Whilst  he  was  endeavouring  to  collect  an  army  to  meet  his 
opponents,    he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  household,  in 
about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.     Respecting  the  manner 
of  his  death,  some  of  our  writers  add  a  circumstance,  which 
bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  fable  than  to  truth.     They  say, 
that  when  he  by  whom  the  usurper  was  slain,  was  sent  to  a 
diviner,  to  inquire  respecting  the  victory,  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  the  fate  of  the  kingdom;  he  received  for  answer,  from  a 
certain  old  woman,  that  the  king  would  not  live  long,  yet  his 
danger  would  not  arise  from  an  enemy,  but  from  one  of  his 
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domestics.  When  he  urged,  by  whom  ?  the  old  woman  re- 
plied, he  will  be  destroyed  by  thyself.  Having  cursed  the 
witch,  he  returned  home,  and  reflecting  that  it  would  neither 
be  possible  to  conceal  the  answer,  nor  safe  to  tell  it,  lest  he 
should  render  himself  suspected  by  the  king,  a  wretch  gov- 
erned whdly  by  his  fears,  it  appeared  safer  to  him,  to  sacrifice 
the  tyrant  to  the  general  wish,  than  to  preserve  him  safe,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life.  He  then  returned  straight 
home,  and  having  obtained  a  secret  interview  with  Nathalocus, 
for  the  purpose  of  mforming  him  of  the  answer  of  the  diviner, 
he  put  him  to  death,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  deliver- 
mg  his  country  from  slavery,  and  himself  fitHn  dai^n 

I 

XXXI.   FXNDOCHUS. 

XLii.  When  the  death  of  the  late  king  was  divulged,  the 
sons  of  Athircus  were  recalled,  and  Findochus,  now  in  the 
flower  of  youth,  chosen  as  his  successor,  who,  besides  being 
descended  from  the  royal  family,  was  recommended  by  his 
many  natural  acoomplishm^ats,  his  elegance  of  form,  his  stature 
and  strength,  but  still  more  by  the  numerous  dangers  he  had 
encountered.  Nor  were  the  hopes  conceived  of  him  fallacious. 
In  his  conmum  deportment  he  was  extremely  courteous,  up* 
right  in  pronouncing  judgment,  and  faithful  to  his  promises. 
Donald  of  the  Isles,  however,  impatient  of  peace,  invaded 
Albium  with  a  large  body  of  forces,  and  after  spreading  pro-* 
digious  slaughter  through  the  villages,  and  collecting  a  vast 
quantity  of  booty,  he  returned  home* ,  The  pretext  for  this  was, 
to  revenge  the  death  of  king  Nathalocus.  Findochus  instantly 
collected  an  army,  passed  over  to  the  island  of  Isla,  and  hav- 
ing overcome  Donald  in  battle,  forced  him  to  flee  to  his  ships. 
Many  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  many  were  drowned,  while 
they  sought,  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  to  get  on  board  their 
vessels*  Donald  himself,  was  received  into  a  small  skifi^,  and 
attempted  to  fly,  but  s  multitude  pressing  into  the  bark,  upset 
it^  and  he  perished.  The  Islanders,  however,  unbroken  by 
this  carnage  on  the  departure  of  the  king,  having  obtained 
assistance  fi:om  Ireland,  renewed  the  war,  and,  under  the 
command  of  Donald,  the  son  of  the  former  Donald,  made 
another  descent}   and  carried  off  a  great  quantity  of  booty. 
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Findoclius  again  landed  with  troops  in  the  JEbudite,  aad 
passed  through  all  the  islands,  inflicting  severe  punishment 
upon  the  robbers ;  and,  overturning  the  fortifications  in  which  i 
they  were  accustomed  to  seek  refuge,  he  brought  away  so 
much^  plunder,  and  put  to  death  so  many  of  the  people,  that 
he  rendered  a  number  of  the  islands  almost  desert  On  his 
departure^  Donald,  who  had  fled,  came  back  again,  but  when 
he  endeavoured  to  recruit  his  army,  he  perceived  his  strength 
so  weakened,  that  he  was  constrained  t^  necessity  to  give  up 
all  attttopts  at  carrying  on  war  openly,  and  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  stratagem  and  deceit  When  be  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  the  king,  notwithstanding  he  had  plowed  the 
public  faith  for  his  security,  he  sent  two  of  lis  intimate  firionds, 
crafty,  and  daring  fellows,  to  the  palace,  with  secret  instmc- 
tions.  These,  although  they  boasted  of  their  Imeage,  and 
eomphuDed  loudly,  of  the  injuries  they  had  received  fron^ 
DonaM,  inade  not  the  smallest  impression  on  the  king ;  they 
therefore,  addressed  themadives  to  Carantius,  his  brother,  a 
frivolous,  and  ambitious  prince^  by  whom  tbqr  were  received 
into  the  moat  intimate  familiarity,  and  made  acquainted  with 
the  most  ixrqportant  matters  of  state.  When  they  had  sound'- 
ed  his  diapontion,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  communicate  to 
him  their  secret  orders  for  murdering  the  king.  He  theoi 
considering  the  kingdom,  procured  by  the  crime  and  risk  of 
others,  as  certain,  heaped  upon  thcan  every  species  of  favour. 
Every  thing  being  prepared  for  the  preconcerted  deed,  the 
time  was  seized  when  the  king  was  alone,  all  his  attendants 
being  attracted  by  the  sight  of  an  unusually  laorge  wild  boar,  and 
while  one  of  the  vUlaina  was  pretending  to  amwse  him  with  a 
story  of  his  adventures^  the  other  stnu^k  him  on  the  breast 
with  a  hunting  spear,  and  killed  him.  Upon  this  atrocious 
act  being  perpetraled^  a  great  crowd  assembled)  some  of  whom 
ran  to  raise  up  the  dying  king^  and  others  ptursued  the  assas« 
sins^  who  were  taken  and  carried  to  punishment  On  being 
previously  put  to  the  torture,  they  confessed  that  it  was  by  the 
contrivance  of  Donald,  and  the  wickedness  of  Carantius,  who, 
cm  purpose  to  dissemble,  was  then  at  a  distance,  that  the 
murder  had  been  effected.  Carantius  fled,  first  to  the  Britons,, 
hut  the  cause  of  his  exile  becoming  well  known,  he  was  ren? 
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der^  detestable  to  his  host,   and  withdrew  to  the  Aoman 
camp. 

XXXII.  Donald  IL 

XLiii.  This  most  excellent  man  and  king  being  killed,  by 
the  detestable  baseness  of  his  brother,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
his  reign,  was  succeeded  by  Donald,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers.  He,  when  preparing  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  brother,  heard  that  Donald,  the  Islander,  had  over*run 
Moray,  not  as  a  robber,  but  as  a  king.  Having  issued  a 
proclamation,  ordering  the  rest  to  follow,  he,  with  a  few  who 
were  accidentally  ready,  marched  direct  for  the  enemy.  The 
Islander,  being  informed  by  his  spies  how  small  a  number  of 
men  were  with  the  king,  set  out  to  meet  him,  and,  marching 
night  and  day,  came  up  with  him  before  he  had  even  heard 
of  his  approach.  The  king,  thus  taken  unawares,  when  he 
perceived  that  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  an  engagement, 
contested  the  battle  more  vigorously  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  his  numbers.  At  last,  vanquished  by  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  covered  with  wounds, 
he,  along  with  thirty  of  the  first  nobility,  were  taken  prisoners. 
Three  thousand  men  were  killed,  and  two  thousand  captured. 
In  almost  three  days  after  this  defeat,  the  king  died,  either  of 
grief  for  his  misfortune,  or  of  the  severe  wounds  he  had  receiv- 
ed, having  scarcely  finished  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

XXXIII.  Donald  III.  the  Islander. 

XLiv.  Upon  the  death  of  the  late  king,  Donald,  the  Islander, 
who  had  before  assumed  the  royal  tide  without  any  authority, 
low,  trusting  to  the  fears  of  the  nobles,  governed  as  if  he  had 
had  a  legitimate  right,  for  they,  afraid  lest  he  should  kill  their 
captive  relations,  which  he  constantly  threatened,  dared  not 
to  move.  Raving  like  a  madman,  the  tyrant  was  not  satisfied 
with  prohibiting  by  edict,  the  use  of  arms"  to  all  except  his 
own  servants,  nor  with  massacring  himself  the  nobility,  in 
whose  extinction  he  believed  the  stabili^  of  his  government 
to  consist,  but  setting  at  variance  the  survivors  of  his  cruelties, 
he  delighted  in  beholding  their  mutual  slaughter,  for  he  es- 
teemed their  death  his  gain,  and  thought  himself  delivered  fi*om 
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as  many  enemies  as  there  were  nobles  who  fell  on  either  side. 
Nor  did  he  dread  any  thing  more  than  their  agreement ;  where- 
fore, he  kept  himself  ahnost  constantly  at  home,  and  conscious 
of  the  injuries  he  had  every  where  inflicted,  fearing  all,  and 
feared  by  all,  he  rarely  showed  himself  in  public.  At  last,  in 
the  twelfth  year  passed  amid  such  wretchedness,  an  avenger 
of  the  public  wrongs  was  discovered,  Crathilinthus,  the  son  of 
king  Findochus.  He  had  been  secretly  preserved  by  his  nurse, 
while  he  was  believed  long  ago  to  have  perished,  but  having 
obtained  an  unequalled  degree  of  strength,  and  of  wisdom, 
concealing  his  extraction  and  name,  he  was  received,  first  into 
the  palace,  then  into  the  familiarity  of  the  king,  and  soon,  by 
the  sprightliness  of  his  wit,  became  his  chief  favourite.  At 
last,  every  thing  having  succeeded  according  to  his  most  san- 
guine expectation,  he  discovered  to  a  select  few  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  intended,  and  when  he  had  collected  around  him 
a  proper  band  for  accomplishing  his  purpose,  a  fit  opportunity 
occurring,  he  killed  Donald,  and  withdrew  secretly  with  his 
associates 

XXXIV.  Crathilinthus. 

XLV.  When  the  death  of  the  tyrant  was  made  known,  both 
the  action  itself,  and  the  person  by  whom  it  was  accomplished, 
occasioned  the  greatest  public  joy.  Crathilinthus,  when  his 
ancestry  was  proved,  was  unanimously  declared  king  with  an  en- 
thusiasm never  before  equalled,  as  being  not  only  the  liberator, 
but  the  preserver  of  his  country.  Immediately  on  his  ascending 
the  throne,  he,  with  universal  approbation,  caused  the  children 
tnd  relations  of  the  usurper  to  be  put  to  death,  that  he  might 
destroy,  as  it  were,  tyranny  by  the  roots.  He  then  went  over  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  established  custom,  for 
the  equitable  distribution  of  justice,  and  endeavoured  as  much 
as  in  his  power  to  repair  the  mischief  which  Donald  had  occa- 
sioned. Peace  being  thus  restored  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
resolved  to  enjoy  it,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  country, 
in  the  diversion  of  hunting.  While  he  pursued  his  sport  on 
the  Grampian  hills,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  Picts,  he  en- 
tertained magnificently  all  the  Pictish  youth  who  joined  the 
chase^  and  wishing  to  extend  the  amity  which  arose  from  their 
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ancient  alliances)  and  the  general  peace,  he  studiously  culti- 
vated the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  them.  But  this  affa- 
bility of  Crathilinthus,  had  almost  occasioned  his  rum,  for  the 
Picts  having  privately  stolen  a  remarkable  dog,  ci  which  the 
king  of  the  Scots  was  exceedingly  fond,  and  detained  it  con- 
cealed among  them,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  dogs^  on  receiving 
information  of  the  place  where  he  was  hid,  went  thither,  and 
endeavouring  to  fetch  it  away,  was  killed.  An  uproar  being 
occasioned  by  his  death,  a  number  of  both  nations  ran  together, 
and  a  sharp  combat  ensued,  in  which  a  great  many  were  killed, 
among  whom  fell^not  a  few  of  the  young  nobility  of  each  king- 
dom, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  cruel  war,  for,  from 
that  day  both  nations  harassed  each  other  with  hostile  incur- 
sions, and  would  not  desist  till  they  met  in  conflict  with  regu- 
lar armies ;  nor  could  peace  be  re-established  upon  any  terms, 
although  both  the  kings  most  ardently  desired  it  They  were 
not  ignorant  to  how  much  danger  these  dissensions  exposed 
them,  the  Romans  and  Britons  being  their  constant  enemies, 
yet,  the  desire  of  mutual  revenge  so  infuriated  the  two  nations, 
that,  whilst  every  one  prosecuted  his  own  private  quarrel, 
they  despised  the  impending  danger  common  to  them  all ;  and 
had  not  Carausius,  a  Roman  exile,  of  obscure  birth  but  high 
military  renown,  interposed,  the  conflict  must  have  ended 
in  the  extermination  of  both.  This  Carausius  was  sent  by 
Dioclesian  to  maritime  Bononia,*  to  protect  Belgic  Armorica 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  ;  where  hav- 
ing frequently  captured  many  barbarians  with  all  their  plun- 
der, as  be  would  neither  restore  it  to  the  provincials  nor  send 
it  to  the  emperor,  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  permitted  the  bar- 
barians to  ravage  these  districts  on  purpose  to  enrich  himself 
by  intercepting  them  in  their  retreat,  and  seizing  their  spoil. 
Being  ordered,  on  this  account,  to  be  put  to  death,  by  Maxi- 
mian,  he  assumed  the  purple  and  took  possession  of  Britain  • 
and  that  he  might  strengthen  himself  against  Bassianus  the 
Roman  lieutenant,  he  reconciled  the  dissensions  between  the 
Scots  and  the  Picts,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
them.      When  the    Romans    had  in  vain    endeavoured   to 

*  The  sea  coast  of  Boulogne,  or  the  town  now  called  Boulogne  but  la  mere. 
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subdue  thb  skilful  commander,  and  he  had  restored  to  the 
Scots  and  Picts  their  ancient  possessions,  he  was  slain,  after 
a  reign  of  seven  years,  by  Allectus,  his  fellow-soldier.  Allec- 
tus,  when  he  had  governed  three  years,  being  killed  by 
Asdepiodotus,  Britain  was  restored  to  the  Roman  empire,  in 
the  tenth  year  after  it  had  been  dissevered;  but  neither  As- 
depiodotus, nor  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  succeeded  him, 
performed  any  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  Britain,  unless  it  was, 
that  the  latter  begat,  of  Helena  his  concubine,  Constantine, 
who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  empire.  In  the  midst  of  these 
transactions  Crathilinthus  died,  after  he  had  ruled  the  Scot* 
tlsh  nation  twenty-four  years. 

XXXV.   FiNCORMACHUS. 

XLVi.  Fincormachus,  cousin-german  to  Crathilinthus,  en- 
joyed after  him  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots.  He  obtained  many 
splendid  victories  over  the  Romans,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Picts  and  Britons,  and  some  without  any  external  aid.  At 
length,  being  broken  down  by  civil  wars  at  home,  and  con- 
stant unremitting  struggles  abroad,  the  Romans  became  in- 
clined to  peace,  and  the  Scots,  too,  willingly  embraced  repose. 
Freed  from  external  cares,  the  Scots,  now,  chiefly  exerted  them- 
selves for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian  rdigion,  to  which 
ihey  were  incited  by  the  following  occurrence.  Multitudes  of 
the  Britons,  fearing  the  cruelty  of  Dioclesian  towards  the 
Christians,  sought  reftige  among  them,  of  whom  many  illus- 
trious for  the  purity  of  their  doctrine  and  the  uprightness  of 
their  lives  remained  in  Scotland,  and  led  a  solitary  life,  with 
such  a  reputation  for  sanctity  among  all  ranks,  that,  upon 
their  decease,  the  cells  they  had  inhabited  were  changed  into 
churches,  and  from  that  custom  it  still  continues  that  the  an- 
cient Scots  calls  churches,  cells.  This  species  of  religious  they 
called  Culdees,  and  the  name  and  the  institution  remained, 
until  a  more  recent  kind  of  monks,  divided  into  a  number  of 
orders,  expelled  them,  which  latter,  were  as  much  their  in- 
feriors in  doctrine  and  in  piety,  as  their  superiors  in  riches, 
ceremonies,  and  other  external  rites,  by  which  the  eye  is  cap- 
tivated, and  the  mind  deceived.  Fincormachus  having  settled 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  with  the  utmost  equity,  and  introduced 
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among  his  subjects  the  cultivation  of  milder  pursuits,  departed 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

XXXVI.    ROMACHUS. 

xLVii.  Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  a  very  serious  contention 
arose  among  the  three  cousin-germans,  descended  from  three 
brothers    of   Crathilinthus,    Romachus,    Fethehnachus,    and 
Angusianus,  or-rather  ^neanus.    Romachus  was  reconmiend- 
ed,  because  his  father  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  of 
Crathilinthus,  and  his  mother  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Picts, 
and  because  he  was  himself  of  a  bold  disposition,  and  likely  to 
procure  alliances.     For  Angusianus,  were  urged  his  age  and 
experience,  his  amiable  manners,  and  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  above  all,  that  Fethelmachus,  who  had  in  the  begin- 
ning been  his  competitor,  was  now  a  supporter  of  his  claim. 
On  account  of  the  warlike  appearance  these,  dissensions  as- 
sumed, nothing  could  be  done  in  the  first  assembly,  and  on 
the  breakiiig  up  of  the  meeting  the  whole  kingdom  divided 
into  two. opposite  factions.     Romachus,  inferior  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  called  in  the  Pictish  youth,  and  strength- 
ened  himself  by  foreign  aid,  when  Angusianus,  understand- 
ing that  plots  were  prepared  for  him  by  his  opponent,  rather 
than  exist  in  perpetual  anxiety,  determined  at  once  to  com- 
mit himself  to  fortune ;  wherefore,  having  collected  his  friends, 
he  gave  battle  to  Romachus,  and,  on  being  vanquished,  fled 
to  .the  JEbudae  with  Fethelmachus.    Finding,  however,  that  he 
could  not  be  isafe  there,  as  he  was  still  dreaded  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Actions  on  account  of  his  bravery,  and  the  people,  naturally 
venal,  had  been  seduced  by  the  promises  of  Romachus,   he 
departed  with  his  followers  to  Ireland.     Romachus,  seated  on 
the  throne  rather  by  force  than  the  will  of  the  people,  on  his 
rival  being  removed,  wreaked  his  vengeance  most  cruelly  upon 
his  adversaries.     That  he  might  not  appear  to  be  guided  more 
by  violence  than  justice,  he  made  a  circuit  of  the  country  for 
holding  assizes;    he  did  not,  however,  according  to  custom, 
ask  the  advice  of  any  person,  but  decided  all  capital  causes  by 
his  arbitrary  will  alone;  having  proceeded  in  a  most  sangui- 
liary  mapner,   he  spread  universal  terror    every  where.     At 
length,  the  state  of  affairs  becoming  generally  hateful,  a  con- 
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spiracy  of  ihe  nobility  was.  suddenly  formed^  add  the  tyraivk 
overthrown  before  he  could  possibly  collect  his  fiNTCes.  Beiiig 
overtaken,  and  brought  back  in  an*  attempt  to  fly  towardfi>>  ^ 
Picts^  he  suffered  tha  punishment  of  deatb»  m  the  thiid  yea^ 
c^  his  reign^  and  his  head  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  pole,  W49 
carried  about  as  a  joyful  spectacle  to  the  peof^e. 

XXXVII.  Angusunvs.      ** 

XLYiii.  Angusianus  was  immediately  xecaUed l^.tha  unanv* 
mous  wish  of  the  naiti<in,  to  take  upon  him  the  goyemmeB^ 
of  the  kingdom.  On  his  accession,  those  who  had  been  tho 
ministers  of  Romachus'  crudty  and  avariee, -fearing  that  they 
woald  not  escape  pnoishment  under  a  juat  monarchy  fled  to  Nep? 
tamusi  king  of  the  PictS)  and  urged  him  to  take  armst  to  ar 
venge  the  death  of  his  relation.  AngusianuS)  anxious  for  peac^ 
often  warned  the  Picts,  by  his  ambassadors,  of  the  danger  ii^ 
which  a  war  would  involve  the  two  kingdoms,  m  the  Britons 
were  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  both.  But  they,^  either  trusting 
to  their  strength^  or  blinded  by  passion,  seen»ed.  ako^thes 
averse  to  pacific  counsels,  and  the  firmieS'  adwar^ing,  a  fierna 
conflict  ensued^  in  which  they  were  defeated,,  the  king  of  th^ 
Picta  with  a  few  only  having  escaped.  As  soon  m  hm  te^v-^ 
ered  a  little  from  his  temror,  excited  by  rage  and  shame,  he 
levied  a  new  ainny,  and  advanced  into  Caledonia.  Angusianus^ 
having  again  in  vain  ei»deavowred  to  procure  peace,  marcJied 
against  the  enemy.  A  battle  ensued^  wUch  was  most  ohsti-* 
nately  contested,,  the  one  party  atming  to  maintain  the  finse 
tihey  had  acqjuired,  the  other  to  wjpe  anray  the  disgrace  tboy- 
had  incurred.  At  last,  Angusianus  being  ki^ad,  the  Sco^ 
were  thrown  into  confiision,  and  put  to  flight.  Nor.  was  it » 
joyful  victory  to  the  Picts,  who  left;  their  king,  and  .the  flower 
of  their  warriors  upon  the  field.  The  loss  cat  each  side  being 
nearly  eq]ual,  a  trsn^orary  peace  ensued  A^gusMyaus  rujfed 
Uttle  more  than  a  year. 

XXXVIII.  FExnjEiLMAcnus. 

XLix.  Fetfaehnaehiiawas  placed  as  king,  ia.the.roOm  of  An-^ 
gusianus.  Ere  he  had  acar^oly'  reigned  ta^-  yeass^  assem^ 
blingalarge  army,  he  waste(Jl.th&  <x>iintry.of  tile.:Picts,.iaid: 
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as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  come  up  with  the  eneiny»  a  bat- 
tle took  place,  attended  with  immense  mutual  slaughter,  in 
which  the  wings  of  the  Pictish  army  being  cut  off,  the  main 
body  was  left  defenceless,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed;  yet 
they  did.not  &11  unrevenged.  The  king  of  the  Picts  died,  on 
the  third  day,  of  the  wounds  he  had  received.  The  Scots, 
improving  their  victory,  and  having  no  enemy  to  contend 
widi,  sppUed  the  country  on  every  hand ;  for  the  Picts,  hav- 
ing received  so  tremendous  an  overthrow,  dared  not  hazard 
any  pitched  battle,  iiut  sending  out  light  flying  detachments 
after  the  depredators,  at  proper  times  and  places,  prevented 
the  stragglers  frcHn  spreading  very  extensively.  In  the  taetai 
time,  Hergustus,  a  crafty  chief,  accepted  the  command  of 
his  countrymen,  and  finding  himself  unequal  in  strength 
to  the  enemy,  had  recourse  to  deceit ;  he  sent  two  Picts, 
who,  by  pr^ending  that  they  were  Scots,  were  to  attempt 
die  death  of  the  king.  These  emissaries,  accordingly,  bar- 
gmned  with  a  certain  musician  for  his  murder,  for  persons 
of  this  precession  remain  during  night  in  the  bedchambers 
of  the  nobles,  to  soothe  them  to  sleep,  or  amuse  them  when 
awake,  a  custom  still  preserved  in  all  the  British  islands 
among  the  ancient  Soots.  Upon  the  appointed  day,  the  Picts, 
as  was  agreed  upon,  were  admitted  by  the  musician,  and  se- 
cretly murdered  the  king;  yet  was  not  the  crime  so  silently 
committed,  but  that  the  dying  groans  of  the  monarch  awaken- 
ed his  attendants.  The  autliors  of  the  deed  were  on  this  pur- 
sued, and  when  they  could  not  fly  farther,  whilst  attempting 
to  combat  their  pursuers  with  stones  torn  from  the  rock,  they 
were  taken  by  the  servants  of  the  king,  and  carried  back  to 
punishment. 

XXXIX.    EUGENIUS,  OR  EVEKUS. 

'  Im  Fethdmachus  being  cut  off  in  the  third  year  of  his 
government,  Eugenius,  orjl*ather  Evenus,  the  son  of  Fincor- 
machus,  succeeded.  During  his  ireign,  Maximus,  the  Roman 
L'eutenant,  expecting  to  possess  the  whole  island,  if  he  could 
only  destroy  4ie  two  northern  nations,  commenced  his  opera- 
tions \jy  pretending  firiendship  to  the  Picts.  As  their  circum-^ 
stances  were  the  most  depressed,  and  they  were,  therefore^  the 
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•more  ready  to  listen  to  terms  of  pacifieation,  he  bnoyed  them 
up  with  magnificent  promises,  if  ihey  would  perserere  in  their 
attachment  to  the  Romans,  and,  besides  innumerable  other 
advantages,  he  offered  to  concede  to  diem  the  whole  territo- 
ries of  the  Scots.  The  Picts,  blinded  with  rage,  and  eager  for 
▼engeance,  allured  by  his  promises,  and  rq^ardless  of  the 
future,  willingly  listened  to  the  general's  proposals,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Romans,  ravaged  die  possessions  of  the 
Scots.  The  first  engagement  took  place  upcm  the  banks  of 
the  Cree,  a  river  in  Galloway,  where  the  Scots,  being  inferior 
in  strength,  were  overcome  by  numbers.  While  they  fled  on 
all  sides,  the  Romans,  certain  of  victory,  pursued  without 
regularity,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  pursuit,  the  troops  of 
Argykf  and  other  remote  districts,  who  had  not  yet  joined 
the  army,  arriving  in  good  order,  fell  upon  the  dispersed 
Romans  and  occasioned  a  great  slaughter.  Eugenius,  pro- 
fiting by  this  circumstance,  rallied  as  many  as  he  could  of  the 
fugitives,  and  held  a  council  of  war  on  the  present  state  of  his 
albirs,  when  finding  that,  with  the  forces  he  possessed,  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  renew  the  engaganent,  he  retreated  into 
Carrick.  Maximus  was  prevented  fit>m  pursuing  his  vic- 
tory, by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  messenger  with  intelligence 
that  all  the  interior  of  Britain  had  burst  out  in  insurrection. 
The  Soots,  by  his  departure,  were  relieved  firom  the  greater 
part  of  their  assailants ;  yet,  although  scarcely  able  to  defend 
themselves,  inflamed  by  anger,  or  induced  by  the  hope  of 
repressing,  before  the  end  of  summer,  by  some  signal  defeat, 
their  nei^bouring  enemies^  ;they  poured  in  upon  the  Picts, 
with  all  the  force  dieir  remaining  strength,  or  hatred  could 
supply.  Wherever  they  marched,  they  destroyed  without 
distinction,  all  they  met,  and  made  terrible  havock  with  fire 
and  sword.  Maximus,  although  he  threatened  fiercely,  and 
talked  loudly  against  the  Scots,  rejoiced  equally  at  the  mutual 
slaughter  of  both  people,  and  afterward,  at  his  own  con- 
vemence^  proceeded  against  the  Scots,  as  the  avenger  of  the 
injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Picts.  llie  Scots  being  now 
about  to  fight,  not  for  glory,  empire,  or  plunder,  but  for  their 
country,  life,  and  whatever  is  dear  to  man,  led  forth  all  who 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms,   not  the  men  only,  but  even 
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msi^ebf  Meooding  to  the  national  castom,  and  prafmred  fer 
the  laat  dseoime  litBngigle.  Tihey  pkdied  dnefar  camp  near  ibe 
Yiver  D00119  not  far  fh»n  the  eueiay.  The  armies  on  both 
•aides  haring  farmed  in  order  of  battle,  the  Roman  auxiliaries 
commenced  the  engagement  by  attacking  the  Scots ;  there  the 
one  party  incited  by  hopes  ^^^  the  other  urged  by  desperation, 
maintained  a  aevere,  but  short  conflict;  die  Picts  and  Britons 
^ere  repulsed  with  tremendous  slaughter,  and  had  not  assist** 
anoe  opp(»tanely  arrired  from  the  main  body  of  die  Romans, 
a  total  rout  must  have  «nsued.  But  Maximus  bringing  up 
die  legions,  the  Scots,  inferior  in  number,  armour,  and  dis«> 
«plin«,  mere  driven  b«ck,  and  almost  anoihilated.  King 
iEugenius,  not  wishing  to  survive  the  ruin  of  his  army,  feii  in 
die  tludk^  of  the  battle,  and  the  ^eater  part  of  the  nobles 
dlkd  along  with  hi|n,  unwilling  to  £>rsake  their  king. 

%4.  Maxunos,  having  obtained  this  signal  victory  so  much 
•oon^  >than  be  bad  hc^d,  when  there  scarcely  remained  any 
on  whom  to  exercise  his  vengeance,  in  compasaon,  returned 
to  fats  pristline  cl^nency.  In  travelling  over  many  of  the 
<9eottish  districts,  he  received  their  submission,  dei^ring  them 
to  return  t0  the  evltivation  of  their  lands,  and  to  be  satisfied 
switli  their  own,  nor  disturi)  the  possessions  of  their  neighbours* 
The  Piets,  dissatisfied  at  this  clemency,  asserted  that  neither 
the  Romans,  nor  their  allies,  would  ever  enjoy  a  solid  or  sincere 
peace,  while  ih^  Scots,  alwwjrs  a  restless  and  predatory  people, 
were  permitte4  to  remain  anmc^sted;  nor  would  the  Britadi 
land  be  ever  safe,  while  a  drop  of  Scottish  Uood  flowed  in  it ; 
that  as  wfld  beasts,  whom  qo  kind  ^offices  could  tame,  nor  any 
severities  subdue,  so  this  naticm  would  never  cease  from  war, 
till  tliey  w^^  exterminated.  Maxinnis,  in  opposition  to  this, 
replied,  that  aceprding  to  the  ancient  maxims  of  the  Roman 
peeplep  many  nations  whom  they  had  conquered,  were  not 
only  peimitted  to  remain  unmolested,  but  liketrise  received 
the  freedom  of  tiie  stale ;  that  although  they  had  almost  sub- 
dued the  whole  world,  they  had  nevier  wholly  exterminated 
any:  qali«n,  and  that  now,  having  cut  off  the  king  of  the  Scots, 
with  the  flower  oi  tiie  Scottish  youth,  he  would  leave  that 
people  objects  of  compassion,  rather  than  of  terror  to  their 
neighbours.     He  would  not  yields  he  said,  to  the  Picts,  in  his 
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iMtred  towoFcb  flie  Soots,  but  estimi^g  dieir  sitoatf rni  jusdyi 
it  was  a  subject  of  greater  exultation  to  behold  them  lingering 
out  a  wretdied  existence,  than  cut  off  by  a  violent  death,  as  it 
was  a  more  severe  punishment  for  the  living,  to  be  always 
wishing  to  die,  than  by  dying  once,  to  be  delivered  from  all 
their  misfortunes.  He  ui^ed  these  conUderations,  however, 
not  ftoaa  any  great  affection  he  had  for  the  Scots,  but  from 
detestation  at  the  cmehy  of  the  Picts,  and  likewise,  anticipate 
ing  the  future  danger  which  might  arise  to  the  Roman  prov- 
ince, from  the  acquisition  of  strength  they  would  derive,  were 
die  Scots  wholly  destroyed.  But  the  Picts  did  not  desist,  till  by 
entreaties,  prayers,  and  gifts,  they  had  obtained  a  decree  that 
die  Soots  should  leave  Britain  before  a  certain  day,  i^r 
which,  all  who  remiuned  should  be  put  to  death.  Their 
country  was  divided  between  the  Picts  and  Britons. 

Lii.  The  surviving  Scots,  dispersed  wherever  chance  led 
them,  through  the  ^budss,  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  and  the 
Cimbric  Chersonesus,  were  every  where  humanely  received 
by  the  inhabitants.  Their  priests,  likewise,  and  motiks,  who 
were  then  held  in  the  highest  honour,  were  severely  treated 
by  the  Picts,  though  they  themselves,  professed  the  Christian 
religion,  being  chased  into  all  the  surrounding  regions.  In 
the  course  of  their  dispersions,  several  of  them  happened  tp 
land  upon  the  island  of  lona,*  one  of  the  j^budae,  and  being 

*  Tbis  affords  at  least,  something  like  a  reason  fot*  St.  Columba  Settilng  in 
lona,  and  making  it  the  chief  seat  of  the  Culdees  in  after  times*  SeeJ^ote, 
Book  V.  Howerer  we  dispose  of  the  notices  respecting  the  introdliolacm  of 
the  Christian  religion  into  Scotland,  mentioned  under  ^e  reigns  of  Donald, 
Fincormachus,  and  in  this  passage,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  intro- 
duced, at  a  very  early  period,  into  that  part  of  Britain,  now  called  Scotland, 
and  that  it  had  made  considerable  progress  at  this  date,  A.D.  104.  After  the 
close  of  Sacred  history  we  have  little  certain  informatloa  respecting  the 
progress  of  Christianity  where  it  spread  in  its  genuine  native  purity,  as  it  did 
fto  silently,  and  was  only  noticed  incidentally,  and  for  the  effects  it  had  pro- 
duced; it  is  after  it  becomes  in  some  measure  secularized,  that  it  affords 
materials  for  history.  I  should  not  have  noticed  Buchanan's  account  of  its 
introduction  into  Scotland  here,  but  to  show  that  even  the  ingenioas'scqrtics 
themselves,  agree  with  our  historian  fai  his  main  ttory,  for  tlliB  ftet,  bo  doubter 
has  doubted,  that  at,  and  before  the  time  he*-Bucha(nan  ■  assigns,  for  the 
planting  of  Christianity  in  Scotland,  there  it  was  ptanied  /    Let  tkem  teU  us 
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there  collected  into  a  montistery,  transmitted  to  posterity  the 
great  fame  of  their  sanctity  and  emdition.  Some  of  the  odier 
wanderers  tormented  by  war,  driven  from  their  country,  and 
despairing  bf  a  return,  joining  the  fierce,  and  resdess  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  iBbudie,  needy  through  idleness,  and  starving  front 
their  numbers,  thinking  they  might  dare  something,  ocdlected 
a  fleet,  and  passed  over  to  Argyle,  under  the  commaHid  of 
OiUon.  There,  while  they  scattered  themselves  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  to  plunder  a  land  almost  without  inhabitants, '  they 
were  surprised  by  the  Picts,  who  had  been  placed  in  garri- 
sons, and  being  surrounded,  and  cut  ofi^  from  their  vessels, 
perished  almost  to  a  man ;  and  their  fleet  being  taken,  was  re- 
served to  be  used  in  war  against  the  Islanders.  Not  long  after, 
those  of  the  Scots  who  had  fled  to  Ireland,  partly  by  the  re- 
membrance of  their  ancient  relationship,  and  partly  by  com- 
miseration for  their  misfortunes,  easily  induced  a  nation, 
naturally  inclined  to  war  and  plunder,  to^  lend  them  their  as- 
sistance towards  regaining  their  ancient  inheritance.  Ten 
thousand  men  being  granted;  they  landed  with  them  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  opposite  Ireland,  and  by  their  arrival, 
spread  terror  &r  round  the  country.  Oveijoyed  at  their  firsst 
success,  when  they  consulted  about  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  the  Scots  of  Albin,  who  were  acquainted  with 
ff       '    '     '    •  .  •      • 

how  f  Pinkeiton  says,  in  the  time  of  Drust,  how  ?  from  whence  ?  or  in  what 
manner?  h6  it  as  abrupt,  and  as  liable  to  suspicion,  as  the  author  he  so  freely 
oondemns.  Spotdswood  appeals  to  Boethius,  and  Dayid  Buchanan,  in  bU 
pre&ce  to  Knox's  history,  relies  upon  our  author.  The  truth  is,  we  have  no 
extrinsic  authority,  except  the  words  of  Tertullian,  which  at  best,  are  but  am- 
biguous, and,  unsupported,  would  have  proved,  like  the  whole  of  the  classical 
ifuotations  so  much  controverted,  every  thing,  or  any-thing.  *^  Hispaniarum 
omnes  termini,  et  Galliaram  diversss  nationes^  et  Britannorum  inaecessa 
Romaius  loca,  Christo  vero  subdita."  These  are  the  expressions  of  the  orator, 
which  afber  all,  might  have  only  been  a  rhetorical  flourish.  But  we  have 
hapi^ly,  vouchers  to  show  that  Scottish  Christianity,  and  Romish  Christianity, 
were  primarily,  two  diflerent  religions,  and  consequently,  that  the  tradition 
whidi  asngns  the  Christianization  of  Scotland  to  an  earlier  period,  than  the 
oorruptioas  of  Rome,  bears  evident  marks  of  authenticity,  and  these  were 
triumphantly  brought  forward,  in  the  pleadings  for  the  indq;>endence  of  tb^ 
Scottish  church  in  a  later  age,  when  our  sturdy  ancestors  made  a  iirm  stand 
against  the  encroachments  of  Papal  tyranny,  at  a  time  that  all  Europe  be- 
tides bent  to  the  yoke.     But  this  belongs  to  a  subsequent  period. 
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the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  how  much  they  excelled  all 
others  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  advised  them  to  rest 
satisfied  with  their  present  victory,  and  return  home  with  the 
plunder,  nor  wait  till  the  whole  strength  of  Britain  should  be 
brought  against  them ;  and,  since  not  all  the  force  of  Ireland, 
if  present,  would  be  able  to  cope  with  their  army,  who^  by 
science  and  valour,  had  subdued  almost  the  whole  earth,  they 
were  not  to  be  met  by  open  force,  but  by  subtlety — ^by  seizing 
opportunities,  and,  since  they  could  neither  equal  them  in  nuin* 
ber,  strength,  nor  military  tactics,  weary  them  out  by  con- 
stant toil,  and  incessant  skirmishing.     The  Hibernian  Scots, 
in  reply,  accused  the  Albins  of  having  allowed  the  original 
strength  of  their  minds  to  become  so  enfeebled,  that,  although, 
they  were  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  Roman  armies,  they  dared  not  now  look  them  in  the  face. 
Some,  too,   among  the   Albin  Scots,   themselves,   contended 
that  the  plan  of  the  war,  proposed. by  their  countrymen,  was 
evidently  useless,  as  that  which  would  only  harass  the  enemy, 
and  not  recover  the  country;  that  success  was  approaching, 
and  they  should  follow  up  the  return  of  their  good  fortune. 
If  they  did  so^  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  God,  who  had 
given  so  prosperous  a  beginning  to  the  war,  would,  either,  by 
some  new  commotion  among  the  Britons,  or  by  some  more 
urgent  danger,  remove  the  l^ions,  and  lessen  the  strength  of 
their  enemies;  and  that  the  opportunity  now  offered  should  be 
embraced,  lest,  afterwards,  they  should  in  vain  lament  their 
having  neglected  it     These  sentiments  having  prevailed  on 
the  assembly,  they  rusheoL  joyfully  upon   the  plunder ;  but, 
whilst  they,  more  rashly  than  prudently,  indulged  their  cu-/ 
pidity,  they  were  attacked  suddenly  by  a  more  powerful  force 
than  their  own,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  slain. 

Liii.  Wheu  intelligence  of  this  slaughter  was  brought  to 
Ilreland,  it  cut  off  all  hopes  of  the  return  of  the  Scots,  and 
rendered  the  Irish  anxious  about  the  preservation  of  their  own 
liberty.  After  many  deliberations,  when  no  other  alternative 
appeared  left  them,  the  Scota*Hibemians  deemed  it  expedient 
to  send  ambassadors  to  Britain  to  procure  peace  from  the  Ro- 
mans, upon  as  moderate  terms  as  possible.  Upon  their  ar- 
rival,  Maximus  at  first  reproved  them  sharply  because  they 
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bftd  needlessly  and  without  the  smattest  iiiyury  done  them, 
prpvoked.the  Roman  anns;  but  upon  the  explanaticm  of  the 
anduissadan,  who  threw  the  whde  blame  upon  the  unruly 
multitude^  he  pardoned  tk«n,  and  a  peace  was  concluded^, 
i^tipuktingy  that,  afier  that  day,  no  enemy  of  the  Romans 
diould  be  received  mto  Irelaod,  tfiat  they  should  abstain  from: 
all  attacks  upoii  the  R<»iiaii  allies^  and  that  they  should  re- 
spect the  majesty  of  die  emjHre.  The  Irish  having  dius  re-« 
ceived  more  moderate  conditions  than  they  expected,  returned' 
home.  Maximus,  was,  however,  induced  to  grant  them  peace 
thus  readily,  not  from  any  fear  o£  the  Hibernians,  fer  he  cared 
very  little  about  their  motions,  but,  because  his  hopes  being 
excited  towards  a  more  important  imdertaking,  he  wished  to 
leave  Britain  not  oply  quiet^  but  friendly.  At  laigth,  a  num- 
ber o(  armies  having  been  destroyed,  the  stability  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  shaken  with  the  storms  of  civil  commotion, 
and  emperors  were  iq)pdnted,  not  legally  by  the  senate  and 
people  but,  by  the  influence  of  the  soldiery.  Now,  Maximus, 
who,  by  the  ccnquest  of  Britain,  which  no  other  person  ever 
before  e&cted,  bad  obtained  a  great  military  reputation,  and 
had  the  command  of  a  numerous  army,,  determmed  to  seize 
upon  the  eiKiqpaje^  if  an  (importunity  offered ;  in  this  hope^  he 
treated  bis  soUiers  with  every  indulgence,  and  loaded  them 
>rith  firequeol:  largesses.  He  consulted  with  the  principal 
Britons  on  the  most  iinportant  occasions,  recruited  his  army 
with  Pictish  youth,  and  committed  to  them  the.  charge  of  the 
g^MTisons  in  many  parts  of  the  province ;  having  divided  be- 
tween them  i^d  the  Britoiis  the  Scottish  possessions.  He 
left  to  the  fictatbe  free  government  of  their  ancient  territories, 
only  hf  ^^KfliCted  from  them  a  small  tribute,  for  a  distant  corner 
of  the  Scotti^  kingdom,  asi  a  proof,  be  said,  that  the  whole 
9f  Scotland  l^id  been  partly  subdued^  and.  partly  tranquillized 
^y  hioii  Md^  by  these  arts,  having  entirely  gained  the  public 
aflGgtQtioQ,  ftfid  arranged  every  thing  acconding  to  his  desires, 
th^n^  as  if  constrained  by  die  army,  he  assumed  the  purple. 

ifiY*  After  his  departure,  ConstaiiCine,  raised  from  the  low- 
est militayy  rank,  solely  by  his  high  reputation,  was  elected 
general  of  the  Britons ;  ayd  he,  being  slain  in  his  tu^,  6ra- 
tiwHs^  a  man  of  British  desqent,  seized  upon  the  government 
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ol  the  Island ;  bat|  on  the  death  of  Maxiinus,  who  was  killed 
in  Italy,  and  of  Gratianus,  who  was  murdered  in  Britain, 
Victorious  was  sent  from  Rome,  who  governed  Britain  under 
the  name  of  a  lieutenant*  He,  wishing  that  the  extension  of 
the  empire  might  appear  as  his  deed,  reduced  the  Picts  into 
the  form  of  a  province,  and  ordered  that  they  should  use  the 
Roman  laws,  denouncing  severe  punishment  in  case  of  dis-» 
obedience ;  and  Hergustus,  their  king,  dying  in  the  meantime, 
he  forbade  them  to  choose  a  new  one,  or  to  obey  any  other 
magistrate  than  one  appointed  by  the  Roman  people.  This 
appeared  to  the  Picts  bitter  slavery ;  and  now,  when  too  late, 
they  began  fruidessly  to  complain,  that  they  had  shamefully 
betrayed  a  nation  with  whom  they  were  allied  by  amity  and 
relationship,  and  with  whom,  although  they  might  occasion- 
ally have  disagreed,  they  had  uniformly  shared  every  danger 
wbicli  had  arisen  from  a  foreign  enemy.  These  things,  they 
said,  they  justly  suffered,  who  had  deprived  themselves  not 
only  of  assistance,  but  compassion;  for  who  could  possibly 
lament  their  calamities,  who  recollected  to  what  cruel  extremity 
they  had  reduced  their  ancient  friends.  To  this,  undoubtedly, 
applied  the  old  oracle,  which  had  prophesied  that  the  Picts 
would  in  time  be  destroyed  by  the  Scots,  for,  having  betray- 
ed the  Scots,  they  were  now  suffering  the  punishment,  and 
would  perish  more  wretchedly  than  they,  unless  it  were  thought 
more  wretched  to  live  in  exile,  than  to  endure  slavery.  The 
others,  whatever  their  lot  might  be,  were  free ;  but  they  them- 
selves, were  doomed  to  endure  the  severest  misfortunes,  9nd 
these  the  more  heavy,  because  they  had  deservedly  brought 
them  on  themselves.  Wherefore,  that  they  might  have  some 
one  to  whom  they  could  apply,  in  order  to  consult  respecting 
a  cure  for  their  calamities,  they  created  Durstus,  the  son  of 
Hergustus,  king.  The  nobles,  being  assembled  around  him, 
while  they  eagerly  looked  for  some  remedy,  bitterly  lamented 
the  hardships  of  slaveiy,  for  they  were  oppressed,  not  with 
imaginary,  but  with  real  bondage.  Shut  up  like  wild  beasts 
within  the  wall  of  Severus,  they  were  cut  off  from  all  human 
intercourse,  while  their  young  men,  under  the  splendid  title 
of  soldiers,  were  led  forth  to  be  butchered.  Besides  the  hatred 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  had  incurred  the  bitterest 
VOL.  I.  D  D  7 
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reproaches  of  the  tnonks,  who  exclaimed,  tfiflt  their  prayers 
were  deservedly  rejected  of  God*  who  had  persecuted  widh 
such  cruelty  his  ministers,  their  own  brethren,  and  partakers 
of  the  same  sacred  ordinances,  that  they  woidd  not  allow  those 
by  whom  supplications  might  havis  been  offered  up  to  the 
Deity,  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  than.  Wliile  these  re- 
flections most  grievously  tormented  them,  their  adver^ty  r^ 
called  their  minds  to  a  sense  of  rdigion,  and  havkig  experi-^ 
enced  some  relief  from  the  pressure  of  their  misfortunes,  one 
Way  yet  appeared  open  to  regain  their  liberty;  if  the  Scots 
were  reconcU^d  to  ihem,  even  God,  who  was  incensed  at  theh 
perfidy,  might  become  propitious.  Understanding  that  F«r- 
gusius,  a  youth  of  the  blood  royal,  lived  in  exile,  m  Scan* 
dinavia,  they  imagined,  that,  upon  his  being  recalled,  the  rest 
of  the  Scots  might  be  induced,  by  his  authority,  to  return ; 
they,  therefore,  tietermined  to  send  an  embassy  to  sound  his 
inclination,  but  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Romans.* 

*  The  expulsion  o(  the  Scots,  with  which  this  Book  concludes,  is  now  gen* 
emlly  allowed,  by  the  most  sceptical,  to  have  actually  taken  place,  and,  with- 
in a  few  years  of  the  time  mentioned  by  Buchanan,  Hnk.  Enq.  ted.  ii.  p.  89. 
tf  we  find  the  grand  outlines  of  the  times  sdd  to  be  ftbtdotn,  t^onfimed  ai*  ^ 

w^  when  inqnired  into,  aKhough  we  cannot  substantiate  tbs  details  from 
'.tiie  want  of  records  whicb  may  have  eKisted,  we  ought  not,  in  sound  judgment 
ask  more,  unless  we  can  discover  some  hitherto  concealed  work  of  unimpeach- 
aUe  veracity,  to  whic^  we  may  have  recourse.  A  man  of  ingenuity  may 
doubt  any  tbing,  and  bring  plaunble  reasons  for  so  doing.  Hie  reign  of  the 
Pfctisfa  Idng,  Ihirs^  or  Diorstus,  is  abo  ascertained  to  hateiieen  A.  D.  414^ 
diftriag  imly  tea  yean '€Mtt  ^e  ^h*e  4f  fiiifiiuMin. 
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Book  V.* 

»•  EuoENiVS  having  been  killed  by  tbe  Romans,  as  already 
mentioned,  and  the  whole  nation  driven  from  the  country, 
the  king's  brother,  named  Echadius,  or  Ethodiuii,  afraid  of 
ibe  designs  ot  the  Picts,  and  doubtful  of  his  own  safety,* 
hired  a  vessel,  and  committing  himself  not  mbre  to  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  than  of  chance,  set  sail  for  Scandinavia,  t  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Erthus,  and  his  nephew  Fergusius.  When 
be  arrived  there^  having  obtained  admission  at  court,  he  in<» 

•  This  book  coatefais  a  much  contested  penod  of  our  hifetory»  during  vihkh 
k  IB  alleged  the  histones  of  die  Picts  and  the  aocient  Scots  have  been  car^ 
kaisljr  or.inUfjO^TiWy  Wt^d^,  the  very  names  of  their  king's  interchanged^ 
md  Umr  chronicles  felyfied  by  succeeding  writers.  In  following  Buchanan, 
all  that  e^n  be  done  in  notes,  is  to  mark  the  coincidences  in  which  the  maitt 
features  of  his  story  are  supported,  even  by  diose  who  are  most  violent  m 
their  opposition  to  his  statements ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the 
reader^thttt  the  cealous. advocates  for  new  systemSt  re^julre  to  be  as  carefully 
watched,  mnd  as  suspiciously  trei^ted,  as  the  maintainers  of  o)d.  In  history 
iH^tHmgbut  facts  can  be  allowed  to  overturn  facts,  and  a  little  evidenice  must 
be  admitted  as  proof  in  opposition  to  none.  'It  will  not  answer  to  call  this 
man  a  dreamer>  and  that  one  a  monk,  and  then  bring  forward  modern 
languages,  and  modem  etymologies,  to  prove  &€ts  and  circumstances  of 
twelve  hundred  yean  standing ;  for  all  the  knowledge  we  havex)f  the  most 
Mtcient  dialects  of  Bsitain,  is  but  modem  in  comparison  of  the  times  when 
4ke  Picts  and  Scots  were  separate  nations.  This  fact^  then,  is  admitted  on  aH 
bands,  that  a  second  coming  of  the  Scots  took  place.under  Fer^s,  the  son  of 
Ere,  and  that  he  founded,  or  restored,  a  kingdom  in  Argyle,  which  was  at 
&rst  limited  nearly  to  Argyle  and  Lorn,  and  was  the  same  as  that  former^ 
named  Dcdrlada,  from  Reuda,  vide  note,  p.  163.  The  date  is  dispi^ted* 
'Buehanan  foik>ws  Fordun. 

f"  Staaadinam.    Under  this  name  was  coniprehended  all  the  countries  now 
JlBoii^  by  the  denominations  of  Denmark*  Sweden,  Norway,  &c^ 
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formed  the  king  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  what  ad» 
verse  fortune  he  had  experienced;   and  his  language,  address, 
and  figure,  easily  procuring  credit  to  his  tale,    he  was  in  a 
shoit  time  received  into  the  royal  confidence.     In  thus  coun- 
try, Fergiisitfs,  when  ha  grew  up — hisfadier  and  grandfather 
now  dead — devoted  himself  wholly  to  military  pursuits.     Many 
expeditions  being  undertaken  simultaneously,  by  the  natives 
of  the  north,  agamst  the  Roman  empire,  some  forming,  irrup- 
tions into  Hungary,    and   others   into  Gaul,  Fergusius,  ani- 
mated equally  by  a  love  of  arms  and  hatred  to  the  Romans, 
followed  the  standard  of  the  Franks,   in  a  war  against  the 
Gauls ;  and  after  that  expedition  terminated  rather  unsuccess- 
fully,   he   returned  to    Scandinavia,^  with  more   glory,    than 
riches.     When  his  name  became  celebrated,  not  only  in  that, 
but,  likewise,  in  all  the  neighbouring  <:ountries,  and  the  fame 
of  the  hero  had  reached  the  Scots  and  Picts,  their  expectations 
were  highly  raised — the  one  hoped  they  might  recover  their 
country,  and  the  other  their  liberty,  if,  laying  aside  all  former 
animosities,  they  were  to  coalesce  in  an.  attempt  against  the 
Romans  under  this  leader.     At  that  time,  indeed,  the  Roman 
empire  was  so  much  harassed  by  the  arms  of  their  neighbours^ 
that  the  very  opportunity  might  have  excited   their  ancient 
enemies  to  avenge  their    former  injuries;  for  the  emperors 
were  so  weakened  by  civil  wars,    and  the  Goths,  Vandals, 
Franks,  and  Africans,  each  by  their  irruptions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,   so  tormented  them  on  every  hand,  that 
laying  aside  all  idea  of  defending  the  extremities,   the  armies 
were  recalled  to  preserve  the  imperial  seat  of  Italy,  and  of 
Rome.     Amidst  these  commotions,  the  leaders  who  command- 
ed the  legions  in  Britain,  considering  the  state  of  the  Roman 
empire  as  desperate,  began  every  one  to  consult  for  his  own 
private      exaltation,    and   endeavoured   at   different   times  to 
establish  a  distinct  despotism;  nor  content  with  distressing  the 
Islanders,  by  every  species  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  they  be- 
sides, exhausted  each  other  by  their  mutual  attacks.     Thus, 
as  every  day  was  diminishing  the  number  of  the  le^onaries, 
and  increasing  the  hatred  of  the  provincials,  the  Britons  want- 
ed rather  the  ability  than  the  inclination  jfor  an  universal  re- 
bellion.    But,  above  all  other  disasters,  that  which  chiefly  af- 
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Ibcted  the  island,  was  inflicted  by  the  Emperor  Constantinus, 
who,  having  assumed  the  purple,  not  only  withdrew  evevj 
Roman  soldier,  but  every  soldier  of  every  description,  who 
was  in  Britain^  and  left  the  country  unarmed,  and  defenceless, 
exposed  to  every  assault  6rom  every  foreign 'enemy  that  chose 
to  attack  them;  which  opportune  circumstance,  contributed 
materially  to  hasten  the  combination  among  the  Scots.  In 
this  state  of  dffitirs  began  the  secret  negotiations  for  peace 
with  the  Picts,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  by  both  nations  to 
Fergusius,  recalling  him  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  He,  as  a  soldier  desirous  of  glory,  tired  of  the  in- 
activity of  the  present,  and  big  with  the  expectation  of  the  fu- 
ture, cheerfully  accepted  their  invitation.  At  the  report  of  his 
expedition,  not  only  the  Scottish  exiles,  bgt  many  Danes,  at- 
tached to  him  as  friends  and  fellow  warriors,  animated  with 
the  same  hopes,  left  their  homes,  and  land^  in  Argyle ;  thither 
all  who  had  been  previously  informed  of  his  *  coming,  from 
among  the  exiles  of  Ireland,  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
quickly  gathered  around  him,  bringing  with  them  a  number 
of  their  hosts  and  relations,  and  young  men  who  were  desirous 
of  adventure. 

XL.  Fergusius. 

II.  Trusting  to  these  auxiliaries,  Fergusius,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  country,  was  created  fortieth  king  of  the  Scots. 
The  Book  of  Paisley  *  places  his  return  in  the  sixth  year 

«  The  Book  of  Pnisley,  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  the  BLick  Book  of  Paisley. 
This  was  chiefly  a  transcript  of  Forduo's  Chronicle,  made  by  the  monks  in 
the  monastery  of  Paisley,  and  continued  by  them.  John  Fordun  was  a  priest 
of  the  diocess  of  St.  Andrews,  and  chaplain  of  the  church  of  Aberdeen ;  he 
^ved  during  the  reigns  of  Kings  Robert  II.  and  III.  and  compiled  the  history 
of  the  Scotsy  from  the  origin  of  the  nation,  till  the  time  of  King  David  L 
A.  D.  1153 ;  this  chronicle  was  continaed  by  Walter  Bower,  Abbot  of  Inch- 
cobn,  and  oliier  writers  of  the  fifteenth  age,  till  the  death  of  James  I.  A.  D. 
1437»  and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Scotichronicon.  Fordnn,  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  laborious  undertaking,  searched  all  the  libraries,  and 
private  records,  of  the  difierent  religious  bouses  in  Scotland,  and  traireUed, 
likewbe,  into  England  and  Irdand,  to  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  col- 
lect the  fragmentt  which  had  escaped  the  destroying  hand  of  Edward  L  He 
has  been  styled  the  father  of  Scottish  history,  and,  «n]thmigh  his  work  docs 
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of^  Empttotn  HonatUis  mid  Areadiiis^  others  in  the  etg^tis 
ilMl  is  iieoocding  to  the  computation  of  Morianns  9(Xita%foat 
bftodred  end  thvee,  or»   according  to  Funcdus,  fetir  htmdred 
and  four  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  about  twentj- 
«ev<ln  jears  after  the  deafli  of  his  anoedtor,  Eilgetiiiis.     Those 
^ho  Gonte&d^  from  Bede,  Aat  Hob  was  the  fii^t  coming  of  the 
£fcot$,  BKcy,  <mt  of  that  history  itself  be  convinced  of  their 
mistake.    The  «»embly  of  the  estates  being  dissolredy  the 
king,  ii  man  bdm  and  nnrtored  in  the  midst  of  war,  perceired 
that  the  &TOiiraUe  opportonity,  and  the  ardour  of  his  men, 
must  be  improved,  and  the  news  of  his  arrival  anticipated.     He, 
therefore^  seised  upon  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  as  he  had 
not  soidien  sufficient  to  garrison,  destroyed  them.    The  king- 
dom being  thus  recovered,  he  assiduously  pteparied  an  expe* 
dition  to  mardi  agaiist  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  A%  ^ason  of 
the  ytar  should  pemtlt*     The  Britons,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
divided  into  two  factions;  the  one,   desirous  of  liberty,  and 
weary  of  forei^  doministion,  r^oiced   at  their  coming;  the 
other  preferred  their  present  ease^  though  conjoined  with  the 
greatest  disad^Kantages^  to  unc^tain  fbeedoiti,  and  a  certain 
war  ;  wherefore,  fearing  the  threatened  danger,  and  conscious 
of  their  own  weakness,  they  sent  a  double  embassy ;  one  to  the 
Picts,  to  entreat  them  that  they  Would  not — forgetful  of  the 
£»»idsbip  t>f  the  Britons  and  RomaniH-^esert  to  their  andent 
enemies^  adventurers  without  ric^ies,  hope  or  pow^;  adding, 
•besides  admoiaitions  and  jnromises,   severe  threatenings  fit^m 
the   Romans,   whom,  when  both  in  their  full  strength  they 
could  not  resist,  it  would  nftt  now  be  possible  to  withstand, 
when  the  one  was  weakened  by  levies,  and  the  other  broken 
down  by  every  species  of  misfortune.    Their  ambassadors  to 

•oolaifi^  fike  every  «ther  ilinork  of  his  age,  ti  Dumber  d*  I^fendary  tales,  it  is 
ibG  oldest  mid  most  raspecfesble  anthoril^to  ivhich  we  can  refer  for  the  ^eariier 
pedi^ds  of  Soottifeih  histctry*  It  k  divided  iato  five  bdoks ;  the  fitnt  cotatmns  the 
labuloas  history  of  the  Scots ;  the  second,  from  the  ongin  of  the  monarchy, 
taoder  Fetgas,  the  son  of  Ferchard,  A.  S80,  before  the  christian  era,  daring 
tfie  spaee  of  73S  years,  till  the  restoration,  under  Fergas  II.  the  son  6f  Ere ; 
the  ikitd^  from  Fergus  U.  A.  D.  40S,  till  the  union  of  the  Scots  and  Picts 
the  foarth,  from  the  imk>n,  till  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canni<>re ;  and  the  fifths 
from  the  reiga  of  MdcoUn  III.  till  the  deatli  of  Ihivid  I. 
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flie  Romans,  reoeiT^d  mtniotioiifi  to  m]g)oFe  aMktanee  Agunst 
die  cruelty  of  an  insatiable  eaemy^  while  any  tUng  remained 
to  tbem  to  defend,  wUchy  if  &ey  did,  Britain  wovld  prova 
for  «ver  faithfully  devoted  to  then ;  but,  if  otherwise^  tliey 
would  ra^er  leave  their  country,  than  andiu^  fsom  theso 
fierce  nations,  a  slavery  more  grievooa  fhoa  deiHh.  The 
Romans,  allbough  pressed  on  every  side  by  war,  sent. one 
legion  from  Oaul,  to  protect  the  province,  but^  widi  orda»  to 
return  as  soon  as  they  got  affitirs  there  settled  for  the  time. 
Aided  by  these  ibroes,  the  Britons  suddenly  attacked  a  plun- 
dering band,  who  were  stra^ling  incautiously,  vattd  drerva 
them  away  with  great  slaughter.  The  alUed  kings,  with  a 
well  appointed  army,  having  advaneed  to  the  wall  of  Se"rerttBy 
encountered  the  enemy  on  the  ban)u  of  ike  riier  Carnxn^ 
Tliere  a  desperate  engagement  look  ph^e,  ead  after  a  dseadful 
carnage  on  both  sides,  victory  declared  for  the  Eomans.  T^ey^ 
however,  because  they  were  soon  to  return  to  Gaul,  eontcnl 
wiA  havmg  repressed.the  enemy,  repaired  the  wall  of  Sevenis, 
"^hich  had  been  broken  down  in  many  ^^kMses,  and*  after  it 
Was  restored,  placed  dieir  garrismis  of  Britons  to  defend  it, 
and  departed.  The  confederates,  althoagh  soperior  in  the 
rapidity  of  their  movements,  and  in  the  endurance  of  fatigue^ 
were  yet  inferior  in  numbers,  and  efiicient  str^igth  to  thdr 
opponents,  th^,  therefore^  determined  to  abstain  from  fkxi^ 
ed  battles,  to  hara|^  the  enemy  by  incessant  incursions ;  -but, 
ujitil  th^y  had  a  sufficient  number  of  full  grown  men,  never  to 
commit  their  last  stake  to  the  chance  of  one  engagement. 

XII.  Wh^n  intelligence^  however,  was  brought  theinofthe 
departure  of  the  Romans  from  Britain,  they  changed  their 
jAsaiy  imd  eoSecfting  their  whole  £3rces  into  one  body,  they 
overturned  the  wall  where  k  had  been  slightly  rebuBt  by  the 
soldieirsj  and  was  negligently  guarded  by  the  Britons.  A  wider 
ja^ge  ibr  devastation  being  thus  obtained,  they  rendered  the 
ceontry  b^oad  thiMt  boundary,  which  they  could  not  retain 
for  want  of  meR^  useless  to  the  Britons.  The  principal  leadei? 
in  the  destruction  of  the  rampart,  is  said  to  have  been  one 
Graeme^*  who  having  transported  his  soldiers  in  ships,  to  the 

*  Grvnaeor  Graham.    This*  one  of  those  doubtful  ^pecsoaages  in  Scot- 
tish history,  whose  very  existence  has  been  called  in  question,  and  the  appel- 
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Other  lide^  ov^^helmed  the  unwary  guards,  ood  opened  a 
passage  for  his  companions.  Whether  this  chieftain  was  a 
Scoti  or  a  Briton^  historians  have  left  uncertain*^  The  greater 
number  contend  that  herwas  a  Breton,  of  the  family  of  Ful-* 
gentianus,  sprung  from  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  that 
nation,  and  father-in-law  of  Fergusius,  and  I  feel  inclined  to 
coincide  with  this  opinion.  The  wall  being  destroyed,  tlie 
Scots  and  Picts,  inflicted  the  most  inhuman  cruelties  upon  the 
Britons,  at  that  time,  helpless  through  the  disuse  of  arms,  and 
massacred  them,  without  distinction  of  sex,  or  age.  They  on 
the  other  hand,  sent  a  melancholy  embassy  to  Rome,  to  in- 
form the  -emperor,  of  the  ineffable  calamity  of  the  nation,  and 
humbly  supplicating  assistance,  urging  that  although  they 
might  disregard  the  slaughter  of  the  Britons,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  province,  lately  so  splendid,  yet  it  belonged  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Romail  people,  to  pi*event  their  name  from 
becoming  contemptible  among  these  barbarous  nations.  An- 
other legion  was  then  sent,  which,  as  Bede  relates,  coming  at 
the  unexpected  time  of  harvest,  occasioned  great  slaughter  to 
the  enemy.  To  check  these  auxiliaries,  the  allied  kings  col- 
lected as  great  an  army  as  they  could,  afid  trusting  to  former 
successes,  and  the  friendship  of  Dionethus,  the  Briton,  march* 
ed  against  the  enemy.  Dionethus,  was  a  nobleman,  who^ 
having  uniformly  urged  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the  Ro- 
man yoke,  particularly  then,  when  all  the  forces  of  the  empire 

lation  of  Graham's  Dyke  has  been  accounted  for,  by  supposing  it  to  have 
originally  been  a  translation  of  Severus*  wall,  Grim's  dyke.  Wartoo  explains 
it  to  mean  **  the  wall  made  by  magic,"  besides  a  number  of  other  fanciful 
etymological  derivations.  But  that  the  tradition  of  Graham's  overturning  the 
Roman  wall,  formed  part  of  the  national  belief  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  or  David  I.  would  appear  to  be  pwved  by  an  inscription, 
if  genuine,  on  a  marble  tablet,  which  bears  date  1057,  found  when  the  old 
church  of  Falkirk  was  pulled  down,  in  the  year  1811.  The  marble  has  two 
inscriptions,  the  one,  falkirk  m*nast.  fvn  :  mal*  iii  1057.  the  other,  fuv- 

ERATVS  HIC  DEIN  ROB  GRAHAM  ILLE  EVERSVS  VALL.  SEVERV8  A  C  D  15  FERGVOrVS 

ii.  R  SCO.  After  hie,  there  is. a  word  which  is  illegible.  Nimmo's  Stirlingshire, 
vol.  ii.  p.  641.  Perhaps  the  nam^  itself,  is  simply  a  Gothic  term,  which  signifies 
a  chief,  Granif  according  to  Torfaus,  was  the  denomination  of  every  independ- 
ent leader,  and  his  soldiers  were  called  Grams,  Ea  tempestate  quilibet  prin- 
ceps,  qui  non  alienis  helium  gereret  auspiciis,  Gramus  apellabatur,  milites  vero 
Grani  Hit.  Norv.  Tom.i.  S79.  quoted  by  Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  p.  143. 
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were  employed  in  other  wars,  was  suspected  of  revolutionary 
principles  by  them,  and  hated  by  the  Romans,  but  lived  on 
terms  of  friendship  with  the  Scots  and  Picts.  These  latter, 
learning  that  the  enemy  intended  to  cut  him  off  as  their 
most  deadly  opponent,  in  order  to  prevent  their  design,  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  by  forced  marches  to  meet  them ;  and  having 
joined  their  forces  with  Dlonethus,  fiercely  attacked  the 
Romans.  At  first  they  were  successful,  for,  confident  in  their 
numbers,  they  made  a  simultaneous  onset,  both  in  front  and 
rear,  and  forced  them  to  give  way.  But  when  the  legionaries, 
thrown  into  confrision,  began  to  yield,  the  allied  kings,  too 
eager  in  the  pursuit,  rushed  upon  that  part  of  the  Roman 
army  which,  placed  in  reserve,  remained  unbroken,  and  were 
repulsed  by  them  with  great  slaughter ;  and  had  not  the  Ro- 
mans, conscious  of  their  inferiority,  forborne  the  pursuit,  the 
carnage  that  day  must  have  been  immense ;  but  because  the 
loss  of  a  few  in  a  small  number  is  severely  felt,  the  victory 
gave  them  little  pleasure. 

IV.  Maximianus — so  the  commander  of  the  Roman  legion 
is  called  by  our  writers'— intimidated  by  this  check,  retired  to 
the  heart  of  his  province,  and  the  different  kings  returned 
each  to  his  own  territory,  while  Dionethus,  having  assumed 
the  purple  aAer  the  manner  of  the  RoiAans,  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  the  Britons.  When  the  Roman  general  learned 
that  his  adversaries  were  dispersed,  having  collected  as  many 
troops  as  he  could,  and  increased  his  forces  with  the  British 
auxiliaries,  he  advanced  against  Dionethus,  who  was  infestbg 
the  places  nearest  his  province,  thinking  to  crush  him,  from 
whom  the  most  imminent  danger  arose,  before  the  arrival  of 
his  allies  to  his  assistance.  But  the  three,  kings,  having  joined 
their  forces. more  rapidly  than  he  imagined,  advanced  against 
him,  and  after,  exhorting  their  soldiers  formed  them  in  order 
of  battle,  and  without  delay  commenced  the  engagement  The 
Roman  commander  placed  the  British  in  the  first  line,  and 
kept  his  own  troops  in  reserve.  The  fight  began  furiously, 
and  the  first  line  already  appeared  to  give  way,  when  Maximus 
^bringing  up  his  legion,  supported  the  faltering  Britons ;  th^ 
detaching  some  squadrons  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Scots, 
severiil  of  their  divisions,  who  were  caught  between  the  two 
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pftities,  Jbrmed  into  a  circle  imd  defended  themflefares,  H^hting 
brarely,  until  sxi  overwhelming  number  of  die  enemy  being 
sent  against  them,  they  were  wholly  cut  to  pieces*  Bnt  their 
calanaty  ^ve  an  opportunity  fbr  the  rest  to  ^seape* 

T.  Tliere  fell  in  this  txittle,  Fergusitts,  kmg  of  4ie  Seots, 
aiod  Duretus,  kaig  (tf  tjie  Picts.  Dionetlnis,  grievousiy  wo«Hid<- 
:ed,  was  carried  to  the  sea  coast  by  his  attendants,  and  escaped 
in  a  little  boat.  TThis  victory  struck  snc3i  terror  into  the 
miiidsof  the  ▼anguished,  diat  they  recalled  tlie  jenieiiibrance 
^past  times,  and  most  «f  tham  began  to  look  agam  towards 
their  jdaoes  of  cKile.  Fergusius  was  killed  after  he  bad  reign^ 
«d  sixteen  years  over  t4ie  Scots,  a  man  of  a  truly  great  moid, 
and  who  may  wifb  justice  be  caUed  the  second  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Scots ;  and  m  this  peiiiaps,  esfteem^d  «i^iior 
to  the  first  Fergus.  He— the  former— came  to  a  thinly  in- 
habited country,  with  the  consent  of  the  Picts,  and  there  had 
to  contend,  not  with  -the  invincible  forces  of  the  Romans,  but 
with  the  Britons  alone,  who,  as  they  w>ere  not  much  superior 
*o  him  m  the  hdbiliments  of  war,  wer6  far  ^iferior  in  the  en- 
durance of  fatigue;  but  this  Fergusius— almost  all  who  could 
bear  arms  among  the  Scots  being  killed)  and  he  hnnself, 
-educated  in  a  foreign  land — after  twenty-seven  years  erf  exile, 
"was  recalled,  an  unknown  king,  to  a  pec^le  with  whom  he 
^as  unacquainted,  and  he  came  with  a  mixed  assemblage  out 
of  various  nations,  to  contend  against  4he  Britons,  aided  by 
Roman  auxiliaries ;  and  hfid  not  a  peculiar  providence  favoured 
tm  endeavours,  the  daring  attonpt  mufirt;  have  appeared  rash, 
a  not  even  allied  to  madness.  At  his  death,  he  left  three 
sons,  yet  in  childhood,  Eugenius,  Dongardus,  and  Const«i- 
tme.  Graeme,  the  maternal  grandfather,  was  by  universal 
consent,  .Appointed  tutor  to  the  princes,  until  th^  should 
eome  of  age,  and  viceroy  of  the  kingdcmi ;  and  of  such  high 
repute  viras  his  viitue,  that  in  the  most  turbulent  times,  though 
a  foreigner,  among  a  fierce  people,  not  always  remarkable 
for  reverence  to.waids  their  native  kings,  no  commotion  of 
any  consequence,  disturbed  tlie  jntenial  trtmquillity  of  tha 
Oountry  wh3e  xmder  his  government 
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▼I*  EngeviiiSt  or  Ei^nus,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Fergmsius,. 
enjoyed  the  royiA  titk>  but  the  active  adniinistratioQ  remained 
in  the  luttidft  of  Graeme ;  who  having  ordered  a  levy  to  be 
Hiadeof  attthe  joung  men  in  the  kingdom,  when  he  found- 
tbeur  strength  had  baea  weakened  beyond  what  he  imagined^ 
bj  the  late  engagements,  and  that  nothing  could  then  be 
jrationnUy  attenqpted,  desisted  iirom  enforcing  the  enrolmeut. 
Tlie  RoBUUi  le^gicMH  accoiding  to  orders,  after  delivering  their 
allies^  beiag'about  to  reCum  to  the  Goaitinent»  ravaged  dll  the 
hostile  posseasioDs  within  the  rampart  al  Senrerus,  and  having 
muvdeved  the  inhabitants^  they  restored  the  land^  to  the 
Britons^  retaining  die  {dunder  to  themselves.  The  remains 
ef  the  Soots  and  Picts  who  escaped  this  calamity,  were  again 
eon6ned  beyond  the  two  friths.  In  this  posture  of  afiairs, 
the  Rewans  informed  the  Britons,  that  beset,  as  they  them- 
selves were,  by  many  great  and  poweriid  armies,  leagued 
ilgsinst  the  existence  <^  the  empire,  they  could  no  longer 
nSofd  wther  exertions,  or  the  exprnise^  necessary  for  de- 
fending ao  distant  a  province;  and  advised  tfnem  not  to  expect 
any  foreign  aid  in  future^  but  to  take  arras  and  inure  them- 
selves to  the  fotigue  of  military  exercise ;  to  redeem,  by  their 
activity  and  hardihood,  what  they  had  lost  by  their  sloth,  nor 
allov  ao  encnsy,  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  wealth,  to  treat 
them  socentes^itBOUsiys  to  [dander  their  fidds  yearly,  and  carry 
&mr  perao9s  oB^  as  if  thegr  had  merely  come  upon  a  hunting 
latch  The  B<iraan%  however,  that  they  mifi^i  confer  a  lasting 
edvantage^  aeivyMshed  a  great  and  a  memorable  undertak- 
ii^  They  eoUcrfad  an  iaunense  band  of  artificers  firom  the 
whele  ipsoviMe,  the  BaoAsna  and  Britons  vyiiig  with  each 
ethcTj  and*  whwa  |be  rampart  of  Sevems  had  ^tended  for 
thirty  miletj  thsgr  ctected  a  stone  well  *  eig^  feet  broa^  an4 


«  Thh  M»  and  BMM  isipDCtsBt  of  tks  AoBM  walk  »  Seotlsad,  hss  beea 
shotrfjactef  diipuff.  hoHi,  snd  sfitar  Uoit  I%ifcerlo%  daKribcs  two  walk 
Si  lisiiag  baca  ended  wilina  wx  leanL  Tbcltnm— j  bytfaar 
left  BrilaiB  sboos  tlie  year  40»»  the  ftitoi^  about  4^1,  raqpoHcd 
wpim  the  FEcts  snd  8coSk  71^  viiwed,  icpsOed  tfae 
caoaed  tbe  Britote  to  build  a  tnrf  vaU  on  tlie  jaarck  bctwaaa  O/de 
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twelve  high,  divided  by  castles,  some  of  which  resembled 
^  small  towns.  It  terminated  towards  the  west,  at  a  place  now 
called  Kilpatrick,  and  commenced  on  the  east,  at  a  monas- 
tery, which  Bede  names  Aberkemic,  on  which  spot,  about 
120  years  ago,  stood  Abercorn,  a  strong  castle  of  the  Dong- 
lasses,  but  no  vestige  of  the  monastery.  Besides,  lest  the 
enemy  should,  as  they  had  done  formerly,  transport  them- 
selves in  vessels,  and  land  beyond  the  wall,  they  built  a  num- 
ber of  watchtowers  on  elevated  situations,  along  the  whole 
coast,  whence  they  had  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  sea,  and 
placed  garrisons  where  they  appeared  likely  to  be  of  service, 
these,  however,  unfortunately,  consisted  of  base  and  unwarlike* 
cowards  that  dared  not  face  an  armed  foe.  The  Roman 
legions,  having  performed  these  friendly  offices  for  the  provin 
cials,  exhorted  them  strongly,  to  defend  their  country  by  their 
native  forces,  and  forbade  them  to  expect  thenceforward,  any 
foreign  assistance;  for  the  empire,  now  exposed  to  imminent 
peril,  could  no  longer  help  their  distant  aUies. 

VII.  When  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  ascertained  by  their 
scouts,  that  the  Romans  were  gone  and  would  not  again 
return,  they  attacked  the  rampart  with  their  whole  strength, 
and  much  more  fiercely  than  before^  not  only  annoying  their 
opponents  by  missile  weapons,  but  with  many-pronged  hooks 
^or,  as  I  understand  Bede,  with  mural  scythes,  i.  e.  hooks  fastened 
on  the  ends  of  long  poles,  they  dragged  them  from  the  walls, 
and,  having  thus  swept  away  the  defenders  firom  the  upper 
part  of  the  fortification,  by  pushing  forward  their  approaches 
they  undermined  and  destroyed  the  foundations,  and  a  breach 
once  efiected,  they  forced  their  astonished  enemies  to  leave 
their  villages  and  cities,  and  fiy  for  safely  in  every  direction; 
for  the  Scots  and  Picts  were  so  keenly  bent  on  vengeance, 
that  all  the  calamities  endured  in  former  hostilities^  a{^>eared 
tolerable^  in  comparison  of  their  present   misfortunes. ;    At 

Forth,  88  the  former  had  been  thrown  down.  Bede,  Vb.  i.  a^.  12.  Five 
yean  after  this,  A.  D.  426,  the  Romans  again,  under  the  command  of  Gallio, 
came  to  aanst  the  Britons  against  thdr  old  enemies,  and  built  the  wall— the 
one  here  misplaced  by  Buchanan,  and  also  mentioned  by  Bede — of  solid  stone^ 
between  the  Solway  end  Tyne,  and  which  run  hard  by  Hexham,  in  Northum^ 
berlaad,  and  occuf:^  the  site  of  that  of  Seyeros. 
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last,  after  the  invadersi  rather  fiitigued  than  satiated  with  the 
miseries  they  had   inflicted,    returned    home,    they    b^an, 
too  lat^  to  reflect  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  property  of 
their  enemies,  as  the  rewards  of  the  victors  they  had  destroyed 
When,  therefore,  it  was   discussed  in   a   convention    of  the 
chids,  in  what  manner  such  great  victories  should  be  improv-r 
ed,  it  was  determined  to  occupy  the  lands   taken   from   the 
enemy  with  new  colonies,  in  order  to  extend  their  territories, 
and  provide  for  their  progeny,  which  appeared  the  more  de- 
sirable, on  account  of  the  many  brave,  but  indigent  warriors, 
for  -whom  their  ancient  boundaries  were   too   narrow.     This 
flow  of  prosperiQr  being  'speedily  known  throughout  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  not  only  the  Scottish  exiles,  but  a  vast 
number   of  needy   strangers    assembled   for   plunder,    never 
dreaming   that   Graeme,   in   such   flourishing   circumstances, 
would  put   an   end  to  the  war,  until  he  had  conquered  the 
whole  of  Britain ;  but  he  having  already  experienced  so  many 
vicissitudes,  was  more  inclined  to  an  advantageous  and  hon- 
ourable peace^  than  to   expose   certain   felicity   to   uncertain 
peril.     He  therefore  granted  a  truce,  to  the  Britons  who  were 
not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  obtain  it,  upon  condition  that 
both  nations  should  be  content  with  their  ancient  limits,  and 
abstain  from  injuring  one  another.     The  boundary  of  both  to 
be  the  wall  of  Hadrian. 

viii.  Oraeme,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  divided  the 
ceded  territory,  not  only  among  the  Scots,  but,  likewise, 
among  the  strangers  who  had  followed  his  fortune ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  almost  all  these  countries,  receiving  as  their 
new  inhabitants,  either  foreigners,  or  children  of  the  returned 
exiles  who  had  been  bom  abroad,  altered  their  ancient  names. 
Galloway,  the  district  next  to  Ireland,  falling  by  lot  to  the 
Irish,  is  understood  to  have  received  from  them  that  name  so 
celebrated  in  their  own  country;  Caithness,  because  it  is  moun- 
tainous ;  Ross,  from  its  form,  a  peninsula ;  Buchan,  on  account 
of  the  large  herds  of  cattle  which  it  produced;  Lochaber, 
from  a  lake,  or  rather  an  arm  of  the  sea;  Naime,  Strath- 
navem,  Strathspey,  Strathem,  and ,  Monteith,  with  .  many 
regions  on  this  side  of  the  Forth,  as  Levenox,  or  Len- 
nox,  Clydesdale,   Tweeddale,   Tiviotdale,   Liddale,    Eskdal^ 
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Etfsdile,  MUbfldile,  Antmndole,  nM  DaUf^uaiMe^  nteeLmed 
thair  appdialioiti  from  tiretB*  Many  distiridisy  hcweevov  i^* 
tmded  tbeiv  aneidnt  names  csatir^  and  attum  only  dsMkiged 
them  a  little.  The  viceroy  nexi;^  ia  order  to  tkesk  by  proper 
institQtiotis^  Aat  IkentioiisiieM  which  had  spread  so  widcfly 
by  the  long  contbittfixice  of  war,  ordained  dmt  the  motJks 
and  teachers  of  Christianity  should  be  recalled^  and,  lest  the^ 
should  be  bt»rdentome  lo  die  poorer  classes^  he  i^ointed  them 
annual  stipends  from  the  fruits  of  the  eaTtl^  whicfay  although 
small  even  tibet^  yet  to  the  moderation  and  temperance  of  th^ 
piotts  men,  appeared  sufficiently  ample.  He  placed,  ako^ 
garrisons,  for  protection  against  any  sudden  incursion  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  most  etposed  quarters^  partly  rebuilding  the 
strengths  which  had  been  thrown  down,  and  partly  erecting 
new  ones. 

tx.  War  b^ng  thus  whc^y  extingidshed  throughout  Britain, 
Ae  Britons,  rescued  from  the  horrible  tempest,  reaped  such 
fruits  fiiMD  the  public  tranqaillity  as  rendered  it  uncertain 
whether  war  or  peace  were  accompanied  with  the  greater  dis* 
advantages;  for,  their  cities  bong  destroyed^  tibeir  village 
bunied,  imd  all  their  agricultural  im{demeiils  lost,  those  who 
escaped  the  cruelty  of  the  enony,  were  forced  to  support  a 
wretched  existence,  either  by  hunting,  or  by  turning  their 
licentious  plundering  from  the  enemy  against  their  own  coun<- 
trymen,  so  that  domestic  war,  almost  immediately,  sprung  out 
of  external  peace.  Nor  did  the  implacabie  enemies  of  t^eir 
own  soil  alone  distress  them,  who^  while  they  abstained  from 
open  hostility,  yet  fr«quently  wasted  the  districts  nearest  them* 
but  a  band  of  Iridi,  attracted  l^  the  hope  of  qx>il,  tormented 
by  their  maritime  incursions  the  miserable  inhabitants,  al* 
ready  worn  out  with  their  extreme  misfortunes ;  .and,  ia  addi*- 
tion  to  all  their  other  calamities,  they  were  afflicted  by  a  sevexp 
famine,  wbidi  so  bndm  their  haughty  spirits^  Umt  many  de- 
liYered  themsel^ras  up  qxmtaneously  to  the  enemy.  At  length 
B  Few,  united  by  neces^iDf,  attacked  the  scattered,  strolling  ban^s 
of  plunderers,  and,  having  driven  the  Hibermans  to  the  se% 
fetfted  them  to  lesso  Allium.  Scarcely^  howeveir,  was  this  pest 
ilriv^n  away  than  a  more  immediate  danger  begaa  to  press 
lieavily  upo«i  them— 4heir  constasit  tiHrmeators,  llie  Scots  and 


Fhts,  not  satufied  with  secredy  plijiideriog»  jwsolved  to  seise 
due  fint  ooeoiion  for  attemptn:^  eomift  exploit  of  greater  im- 
fMsrtanoe*  Bogenias,  theaoniaf  Ferpisiua,  who  had  hitherto 
remained  qmet  xinder  the  tutebge  of  a  fereigner,  now  that  the 
strength  of  the  country  had  giown  up  during  a  ioag  peaces 
and  had  increased  by  a  numerous  raee  of  young  wanrlors, 
wsafafid  to  exhibit  aonie  epecimcn  o£  his  prowess.  But,  be»> 
iiides  the  tempting  imbecility  of  the  Britons,  he  was  instigated 
by  A|iriTBte  cause  of  4|narreL 

X*  GrfCBDCii  his  matenud  grand&ther,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
was  desceoded  froai  an  ilhistrious  finnily  iu  his  own  comitary^ 
but  9£  that  pavty  vhidi  desired  to  deliver  their  naiion  frcoa 
stthjiection  to  llie  RawiBna,  £nr  which  cause,  on  beii^g  drivea 
from  hoAie  by  tkt^  (itber»  the  stronger  faction,  lie  had  joined 
the  ScQtf^  with  whom  he  was  connected  both  by  ancient  hgspi* 
t^ity  and  the  necessity  of  his  i»tiiati(HiL  On  his  decease^ 
£ugenius,  by  awhassadora,  demanded  possession  of  his  rich 
paternal  eatates,  w^h  were  situate  mtim  the  wall  of 
JHadrian,  and  denounced  war  in  case  of  a  rdSttsst  When  the 
Ambassadors  had  delivered  ^heir  mesasge  in  a  council  of  the 
Britons,  there  arose  ao  strong  a  eootention  among  them  about 
it,  that  they  tdmost  proceeded  to  nets  of  violeqce.  Those  who 
were  keen^t  excl^imed-^that  the  Soots  did  not  so  much  de«- 
eim  iMd,  rf  whiidi  ihey  had  ^wadance,  m  war;  that  they 
not  only  endeamured  to  tsliie  adviantage  of  their  ()^^y  wafor^ 
tunes,  but  to  try  their  p^Haence.  If  iJie  este^  weri^  denied, 
war  would  be  the  consequence ;  if  granted,  m»  inasitiable  isnemy 
would  be  .received  into  their  bowdbs ;  n«r  would  they  ever  be 
a)^  te  manitam  j^acfi,  mqIi^ss  they  hoped^  by  t^e  oaashia  of  a 
iipw  ficUtet  to  satiate  ^t  cupidity^  whipb  so  naany  and  •such 
great  pp^seflsiooe  as  bad  been  given  up  at  the  «9d  of  the  last 
jwai;,  bad  not  bs^  able  to  js^isfy.  It  was,  ib&t^fov^  ^eoessaiy 
to  pf^pse  with  their  whole  .strength  at  once  ijieir  vmmdm^U^ 
«nd  unbounded  desires,  md  to  curt>  ibeir  ti^uti^mmeff^  by  the 
swofdf  rather  &ao  by  amaU  oracuassions  ivAm^  thm  eov^ 
cmsness,  and  incrense  their  s«ndsfiiily> 

XI,  In  r^ly,  Cooauiis,  an  emiQ^t  ntoblman,  celebneu;«d 
ampnjg  his  conntrym^i  for  his  wisdom,  expatialjed  eifsm^y  on 
the  !%ocitf  of  the  enemy^  and^  on  the  then  prescaot  state  of 
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Britain,  drained  of  almost  all  her  young  men  for  transmarine 
expeditions,  $uid,  in  addition  to  the  waste  of  fordign  war,  the 
remaining  wretches  were  consumed  or  weakened  by  domestic 
seditions,  and  severe  &mine,  while  the  Roman  l^ions  gone 
to  assist  in  their  own  civil  wars,  had  left  no  hope  of  their  ever 
returning.  He,  therefore,  thought  peace,  with  this  most  cruel 
enemy,  although  not  honourable^  was  absolutely  necessary. 
And  this  advice,  he  added,  was  given  not  from  any  regard  lor 
his  own  private  fortune,  but  was  extorted  by  the  exigence  of 
the  public,  in  proof  of  which,  he  could  appeal  to  his  former 
conduct;  he  never,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to  defend  them- 
selves against  their  insatiable  enemy,  made  the  least  mention 
of  peace,  nor  was  he  ignorant  that  the  peace  which  he  recom- 
mended would  not  be  lasting,  but  it  would  afford  a  respite  from 
war,  for  a  while,  until  their  strength,  diminished  and  almost 
exhausted  by  so  many  disasters,  might  be  renovated  and  re- 
freshed by  a  short  repose.  Upon  this,  a  universal  clamour 
being  raised  in  the  assembly,  he  was  prevented  from  proceed- 
ing, and  the  discontented  loudly  exclaimed,  that  he  looked  fo 
no  public  advantage,  but  wished  to  procure  the  kingdom  for 
^himself  by  foreign  aid.  On  which  he  departed  from  the  meet- 
ing, calling  God  to  witness,  that  in  persuading  them  to  peace, 
he  had  no  hope  of  any  private  advantage.  A  tumult,  however, 
having  arisen,  he  was  murdered  by  the  multitude.  His  fate 
produced  this  effect,  that  no  prudent  man,  although  he  plain- 
ly perceived  the  approaching  ruin  t)f  his  country,  dared,  after 
him,  freely  deliver  his  opinion. 

XII.  The  ambassadors  returning  home  without  having  ac- 
complished their  object,  the  Scots  and  Picts,  laying  'aside 
every  other  concern,  assiduously  prepared  for  war.  The 
Britons,  likewise,  perceiving  that  this  must  be  the  result,  as 
soon  as  their  violent  passion  had  a  little  subsided,  despatched 
ambassadors  to  the  Scots,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  conclud- 
ing a  peace,  endeavoured  to  procure  some  delay  of  the  war, 
and  offered  money,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  persuade 
them  that  more  might  be  obtained  by  treaty  and  arrangement 
than  by  hostilities;  and  as  the- chances  of  war  were  doubtful, 
and  the  issue  uncertain,  that  prudent  men  would  not  neglect  a 
present  advantage,  or  incur  certain  danger  for  uncertain  hope« 
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6ut  nothing  wta  effected,  for  Eugenius  learned  by  his  spies, 
that  while  the  Britons  were  pretending  to  desire  peace  abroa'd, 
at  home  they  were  intently  preparing  for  war.  By  which 
duplicity,  the  ancient  enmity  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  being  in- 
flamed^  the  distresses  of  the  Britons  tempting,  and,  besides, 
elated  by  prosperity,  the  allies  would  accede  to  nothing  except 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  every  thing.  Prepai-ations  were, 
therefore,  made  for  a  decisive  contest.  The  allied  kings,  ac- 
customed for  so  many  years  to  conquer^  were  confident  in  the 
hope  rf  victory ;  and  the  Britons  had  in  vieiV  whatever  cruel- 
ties could  be  inflicted  by  an  incensed  enemy  upon  the  vanquish- 
ed. In  this  state  of  afiairs,  and  disposition  of  mind,  as  soon 
as  the  armies  approached  each  other,  a  battle  commenced, 
such  «s  never  before  had  been  fought  in  the  island  between 
the  natives ;  and  with  such  determined  obstinacy  was  it  cdn-- 
tested,  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  struggle,  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  Scots  began  to  give  way.  Eugenius  perceiving 
this^  all  his  other  reserves  being  already  engaged,  ordered 
the  troGpSy  who  had  bieen  left  to  guard  the  baggage^  to  be 
brought  up  to  their  support.  From  these,  who  were  yet  en- 
tire, the  Britons  received  a  severe  chieck,  and  victory  first  de- 
clared in  that  quarter  whence  destruction  and  ruin  had  lately 
been  threatened.  The  rest  of  the  Britons,  following  the  for- 
tune pf  that  litie^  turned  their  backs ;  as  they  fled  from  this 
field  of  battle,  toward  the  wi)ods  and  tharshy  places  ne^r  it^ 
the  camp  seHants  of  the  enemy  inflkted  immense  carnage  on 
&e  rout^,  straggling,  and  unarmed  fugitives.  In  that  battle, 
there  fdil  about  foWte^i  thousand  Britons,  and  four  diousand 
<^  their  enemies. 

XIII.  The  Britons^  having  lost  in  this  battle  almost  all  'their 

'  military  youth^  sent  ambassadors  who  were  instructed  to  refuse 

'  no  tbrms  of  ^^aee.     The  cohfederated  kings,  when  they  per- 

eeived  that  every  thing  was  in  their  power,  became  inclined  a 

little  to  ccmipassicHi,  and  granted  terms,  which,  although  hard, 

were  not,  considering  the  circumstances,   remarkably  severe. 

They  stipulate — that  the  Britons  should  neither  send  for  the 

Ronians,   nor  other  foreign   ally^   nor   receive   aiiy   if   they 

came,  iibr  allow  them  a  passage  through  their  territories ;  that 

they  should  haVe  the  same  enieinies  with  the  Picts  and  Scots ; 

VOL.  I.  F »  '^ 
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that  they  should  make  no  league,  enter  upon  no  war,  and  send 
no  assistance  to  any  nation,  without  their  permission;  that 
their  boundaries  should  be  the  river  Humber ;  that  a  sum  of 
money  should  be  advanced  to  be  divided  among  the  soldiers, 
and  the  same  paid  yearly ;  likewise,  that  they  should  give  an 
hundred  hostages  at  the  choice  of  the  allie$.  These  condi- 
tions the  Britons  were  forced  to  accept,  and,  thus  a  peace  was 
made  which  lasted  several  years,  being  preserved  by  the  same 
necessity  which  had  at  first  imposed  it. 

XIV.  The  Britons,  weak  at  home,  and  deseirted  by  foreign- 
ers, in  order  to  have  a  persbn  with  whom  they  might  in  gen- 
eral consult  in  their  emergencies,  -created  Constantine,  one  of 
their  own  countrymen,  king,  a  nobleman  of  high  descent  whom 
they  brought  from  British  Gaul.  He,  on  his  arrival,  seeing 
the  strength  of  the  Britons  broken  by  external  war,  and  by 
robberies  and  intestine  discord  at  home,  left  nothing  unat- 
tempted  to  preserve  pe^cc  with  his  neighbours,  during  a  reign 
often  years.  At  last  he  was  killed  by  the  treachery  of  Vorti- 
gern,  a  powerful  and  ambitious  noble.  He  left  tlu-ee  sons, 
two  of  whom  were. under  age,  and  the  third,  the  eldest,  being 
incapable  of  talking  any  part  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs, was  shut  up  in .  a  monastery ;  he,  however,  was  made 
king,  chiefly  by  the  direction  of  Vortigern,  who,  under  the 
cover  of  another's  name,  retained  the  power  in  his  own  hands. 
The  fields  havmg  been  cultivated  during  the  peace,  after  a 
most  grievous  famine,  the  most  abundant  plenty,  ever  known 
in  Britain,  -  succeeded ;  thence  arose  the  vices  of  peace,  far 
more  pernicious,  than  all  the;  calamities  of  war,  luxury,  cruelty, 
lust,  and  drunkenness ;  nor  was  there  any  where  to  be  found 
either. truth  or  sincerity;  for  equity,  fidelity,  and  regard  to 
promises,  were  made  the  jest,  not  only,  of  thevidgar,  but, 
even  of  the .  monks  and  professors  of  superior  sanctity,  con- 
cerning which,  most  lamentable  complaints  are  made  by  Bqde, 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Gildas,  the  Briton.  In  the  .meantime, 
the  ambassadors  returned  from  :£tius,  bringing  back-word 
that  no  assistance  Was  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter ;— -for 
the  Britons  had  written. letters  tp  JEtius,.  of  which  I  shall  copy 
a  few  sentences,  as  preserved  by  Bede,  both  because  th^y  cfhow 
the  wretchedness  of  that  nationiy  and^  likewise,  point  out  all 
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error  in  chronology,  into  which  a  great  many  writers  have 
fallen,  the  expressions  are — To  ^tius,  third  time  consul,  the 
groans  of  the  Britons ;  and  a  little  after,  the  barbarians  drive 
us  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drives  us  back  upon  the  barbarians, 
leaving  us  only  our  choice  between  two  deaths,  to  be  murder- 
ed or  drowned.  Now,  ^tius  was  appointed  consul  a  third 
time,  along  with  Symmachus,  who  bore  that  office  in  the  year 
446,  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  Nor  could  any  assistance  be 
obtained  from  thence  at  that  time,  as  the  empire  was  straitly 
pressed  by  tlie  invasion  of  Attila. 

XV.  The  Britons  thus  reduced  to  desperation,  Vortigem, 
alone,  rejoiced  in  the  public  misfortune,  because,  having  long 
meditated  treason,  he  thought  he  could  commit  it  with  im- 
punity, amid  the  universal  confusion.  He,  therefore,  ordered 
ibe  king  to  be  murdered  by  his  body  guards,  who  were  in  his 
interest ;  and,  then,  to  avert  from  himself  the  suspicion  of  so 
atrocious  a  deed,  as  if  enraged  and  impatient  for  their  pun- 
ishment, he  ordered  the  murderers  to  be  put  to  death,  with- 
out a  triaL  The  kingdom,  thus  obtained  by  consummate  vil- 
lany,  was  not  governed  in  a  more  upright  manner;  for,  sus- 
pecting the  fidelity  of  his  countrymen  towards  his  government, 
and  considering  his  power  as  feeble  and  insecure,  be  allied 
Himself  with  the  Saxons,  who  were  carrying  on  their  piracies, 
and  infesting  every  surrounding  coast.  Plaving  invited 
Hengist,  their  leader,  to  his  assistance,  who  arrived  with  a 
strong  force  in  three  large  vessel*,  he  assigned  them  lands  in 
the  island,  that  they  might  fight  cheerfully  for  Britain,  not  as 
for  a  strange  country,  but  as  for  their  nadve  home.  At  the 
rqwrt  of  this  settlement,  so  great  a  crowd  followed  from  the 
three  nations  of  Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles,  that  they  soon 
became  formidable  to  the  native  inhabitants.  Trusting  to  these 
auxiliaries,  Vortigem,  about  the  year  449,  attacked  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  and  being  victorious,  drove  them  beyond  the  wall 
€s£  Hadrian*  Concerning  Eugenius,  king  of  the  Scots,  there 
are  two  aooouots^  by  the  one  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  battle^ 
bcjond  tiie  Hamba*,  while,  according  to  the  otlicr,  he  died 
of  a  disease;  bat,  in  whatever  manner  his  death  happened,  it 
is  suflkJently  evident,  that  he  governed  Scotland  with  great 
equity,  and  justly  deserves  to  be  commemorated  among  her 
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best  kings.  Notwitb^tanding  the  first  part  of  his  life,  from  bin 
in&qcy,  was  alpiost  wholly  ^ent  vi  war,  yet,  he  improved  so 
iQUjch  uEider  the  iQ$$ructions  of  his  grandfather,  and  acquired 
3ttch  litrengtl^  of  mind,  thi|t  iieither  the  license  of  a  military 
life,  ^»  t^  Sffi'P^  happens,  seduced  him  tp  vice,  nqr  rendered 
him  careless  in  his  religious  habits ;  nor  did  his  success  pror 
duce  arrogance  i  so,  neither  did  the  blandishments  of  pe^oe 
blunt  the  acuten^ss  of  bis  genius,  i^or  break  his  martial  spirit; 
but  he  regulated  his  life  witb  such  admirable  equanimity,  thi^^ 
by  the  force  of  his  natural  genius,  he  equalled  or  excelled 
those,  who,^  after  being  instructed  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  have 
been  called  to  assume  the  helm  of  the  state. 

XLII.    Poi^QARDUS. 

XVI.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Eugenius  died,  A.  D.  4&S^ 
Bongardus,  his  brother,  a  man  of  similar  disposidon,  sueceedr 
ed  to  the  throne,  who  cultivated  willingly  an  hosKHirabile 
peace,  but  when  circumstances  demanded  it,  was  not  l^raid  of 
war.  Wherefore^  anxious  to  be  prepared  for  either  altenuu* 
tive,  not  only  to  repel  an  invading  enemy,  but,  likewise^  to 
prevent  the  public  mind  from  languishing  through  intuctiviljf^ 
or  being  debilitated  by  toe  much  indtdgence,  he  curbed  the 
Insolence,  and  restrained  the  vices  ol  the  youth,  by  iiiurii% 
them  to  labour,  and  frugal  habits.  He  never,  however,  sl\Qm 
in  war,  the  domestic  disturbances  amopg  the  Briton^  8u£[^r' 
ing  him  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  be  k>ved.  Being  tkm 
freed  from  all  apprehension,  he  devoted  himself  wholly  tp 
religious  cares ;  for  the  remains  of  the  Pelagian  heresy  ^U 
disturbed  the  church.  To  refute  these,  Palladius  *  bad  be^ 
sent  thither,  during  the  reign  of  Eugenius,  by  Celest9i%  ti^ 

*  Pidkeiton  says  '*1%ei«  k  not  a  Irace  of  Palladius  in  ^qr  hyto^y/'  Gaq. 
vol.  ii.  p.  26^  and  hj  iiDplicatioQy  denies  that  there  exist)  even  any  feaiem- 
brance  of  him  in  our  traditions ;  but  this  learned  writer,  in  his  ''  a^al  to  de- 
stroy," is  too  apt  to  treat  as  the  "  dreams  of  antiquists/'  or  **  fiibles,  that  would 
disgrace  school-boys,'*  what  others,  not  equally  anxious  to  set  aside  the  oldest 
Scottish  historians,  nor  equally  interesled  in  their  fidl,  consider  «i  worti^y  ef 
being!  treated,  at  least  respectfiilly.  Fordun,  oonfinH^  the  mission  of  PaUadii|s 
Uh  the  8cols  of  Britain,  says,  ''that  Eugenius  ^ve  him  and  his  companions  a 
place  of  residence,  >yhcre  he  asked  it.'*    In  the  MS  of  Coupar,  there  is  this 
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rEoniiiti  pontic  and  un^e^  bis  i^fitrnotioQs,  mmy  penons 
sprung  up^  illustriouii  ^like  for  ibe  purify  of  tb§ir  jtjot^trine, 
and  the  saoctity  (^  their  lke9»  in  particuUr,  Saint  Patrick,^ 
Servanus,  Ninian*  and  Kentigem>  It  is  beli^v^d  thM  Follad*- 
ios  first  created  bishops  in  Sfioi^fmi,  for  until  tb^  time,  the 

iAMp9f  *'  Apu4  FonluQ  in  Uo  Maanu^  f.  #.  «t  Fori(nn  in  the  Meanu/'  th^ 
Ikerfectl^  cpinp(|ef  with  tlie  x^odem  acconiit.  ^Tbj$  parish,  [Fordun]  i^  rer 
markal^Ie  for  having  ()een  for  some  time  the  resi4ence,  and  probably  the 
^  bunal  place  of  St.  Palladius,  who  was  sent  by  pope  Celestine  into  Scotland, 
tome  time  In  die  fifth  century,  to  oppose  the  Pelagian  heresy.  That  Pallad- 
ius resided,  and  was  probably  buried  here,  appears  firom  sereral  drcumstances. 
Tbfre  is  a  houie  wbu^b  ^till  remains  ia  |h^  church  yard,  called  St.  Palladium 
chfq[>el,  where  it  is  said  the  image  of  the  Saint  was  kept,  and  to  which  pil- 
grimages were  performed  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Scotland.  There  is 
a  well  at  the  comer  of  the  minister's  garden,  wbieh  goes  by  the  name  of 
Paldy's  well.  Statist.  Acct.  vol.  iv.  p.  499.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
animal  maiket  held  a$  Fordun,  is  stfU  univjersally,  in  diait  port  of  the  ccmatiy, 
called  PaMy»  or«  91  it  Is  vulgarly  pronounced,  P^dy  fiiif.  This  is  a  strong 
•l^esumptjioo  tb&t  a  church  had  been  dedicated  to  him  t^^re,  a£  it  is  a  weU 
knpwn  fact,  that  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  saints'  days  were  abolished,  the 
fairs,  whiph  use4  to  8UCCQp4  the  festivals,  and  were  denominated  from  them, 
were  retained ;  hence  their  very  name,  from  L^  Ferme,  holidays.  Oamerar^ 
*ius  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  Polydore  Virgil,  that  the  pfecioiis  relics  gf  thv 
Mint  were  form^y  worshipped  af  Fordun,  an4  tba^  the  shrines  contaimnj; 
th^se,  adorned  with  ailyer,  gold,  and  jewels,  had  been  repaired  by  William 
Scheves,  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  said  in  the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen,  that  Pallad- 
ius died  at  Longforgund,  in  Memis,  evidently  a  mistake  for  Fordun,  in  Memis. 
According  to  Siegebert,  Pblladius  was  sent  to  the  Scots,  A.  D.  43fi.  Jamiesoki's 
Hist.  Acct.  of  Anc.  Guldees,  pp.  10, 1 1. 

*  St.  Patrick,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Ireland,  was  bom  at  Nemthur,  near 
Alcluid,  or  Dunbarton,  now  thought  to  be  Old  KUpatrick,  near  Glasgow. 
When  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Irish,  and  sold 
as  a  slave  to  Moluc,  one  of  their  kings.  After  lour,  years'  captivity,  he  was 
ransomed  by  his  parents,  and  being  educated  at  home,  want  first  to  Fia^ee, 
and  afterwards  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  sent  by  pope  Celestine,  to  Ireland. 
St.  Patrick  is  mentioned  in  Bede's  Martyrology,  but  Ledwigc^,  in  his  Irish 
Antiq.  doubts  the  existence,  even  of  such  a  personage*  Cambden  and  U^er, 
are,  however,  authorities  of  fully  as  great  weight  as  Dp.  Ledwigch,  and  although 
we  reject  the  miracles,  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the 
Saint.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  is  not  over  credulous  in  general,  supposes  him  to 
have  been  of  Roman  extraction.  His  first  end  greatest  care,  was  to  teach  the 
Iri^  the  use  of  letters,  as  the  prime  means  of  making  their  conversion  per-i- 
manent.  Two  genuine  rx^stles  of  St.  Patrick  are  preserved,  and  have-been 
published  hv  Wai'e. 
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churches  were  governed  by  monks^  without  bishops,  with  less 
splendour  indeed,  and  external  pomp,  but  with  much  greater 
simplicity,  and  holiness.*  During  this  period,  the  Scots  were 
150  intent  upon  settling  and  reforming  their  religious  worslpp, 
that  they  escaped  untouched,  amid  the  storm  of  war  which 
shook  almost  the  whole  world  beside.  In  the  second  year  of 
Dongardus'  reign,  Vortigern  being  deposed,  his  son  Vortimer, 
was  chosen  king  by  the  Kritons.  In  order  to  break  more 
easily  the  power  of  the  Saxons,  he  renewed  the  ancient  league 
with  the  Scots  and  Picts,  which  had  been  entered  into,  duiing 
the  reign  of  Carusius,  1;>y  the  three  nations  against  the  Romans. 
Dongardus  did  not  long  survive  thijs  confederation.  He  died 
after  a  five  years'  reign. 

XLIII.    CONSTANTINE  I. 

XVII.  Constantine,  his  younger  brother,  succeeded  him, 
who,  although  he  lived  temperately  enough  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, no  sooner  received  the  crown,  than  he  immediately  gave 
a  loose  rein,  to  his  vicious  propensities.  Cruel  and  avari- 
cious toward  his  nobles,  he  chose  the  lowest  of  mankind  for 
his  companions,  and  abandoning  himself  wholly  to  lascivipus- 
ness,  the  seduction  of  virgins  and  matrons,  and  immoderate 
conviviality,   he  kept  always  about  hiiuj   musicians,   buffoons, 

St.  Ninian  was  descended  of  a  noble  family  in  Galloway,  and  recdved  his 
education  at  Rome.  He  is  said  by  Bede,  to  have  converted  the  southern 
Picts.  He  founded  a  monastery  at  Whithorn,  and  erected  a  church,  which 
being  the  first  that  was  built  of  stone,  received  the  significant  name  of  Candida 
casa.  St.  Servanus,  or  St.  Serf,  lived  within  the  hermitage  of  Culross,  and 
was  afterward  sent  by  S<^  Palladius,  tp  Orkney,  where  he  had  such  great  suc- 
cess, that  he  is  called  the  Apostle  of  Orkney.  St.  .Keutigern,  or  St.  Mungo, 
i  e,  the  kind,  or  courteous,  or,  according  to  the  Rev.  T.  Maccourty,  in  the 
Statist.  Acct.  of  Pennycuick,  vol.  x.  p.  419,  the  dear  friend,  was  the  disciple 
of  St.  Servanus.  He  laboured  chiefly  among  the  inhabitants  of  Strathclyde. 
and  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  diocess  of  Glasgow,  to  whom  its 
Cathedral  is  dedicated.  Jamieson's  Acct  of  the  Culdees.  Chalmers*  Caledonia, 
Irvine's  Nomen.  Ledwigch's  Irish  Antiq.  and  Pinkerton's  Enq. 

*  Before  the  coming  of  Palladius,  Fordun  says,  that  the  Scots  had,  as  teach- 
ers of  the  faith,  and  administrators  of  the  Sacraments,  only  Presbyters  and 
Monks,  following  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church.  Scotfchron.  lib.  iiL  cap. 
8.  yet  Spottiswood  could  find  no  authority  for  Buchanan's  assertion.  Hist,  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  7. 
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and  ministers  of  every  species  of  pleasure.  The  Scottish 
ipobles,  offended  by  this  conduct,  came  frequently  to  him,  and 
admonished  him  of  his  duty,  but  he  received  them  haughtily, 
and  told  them  contemptuously,  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs, 
9S  he  had  sufficient  counsel  without  resorting  to  them ;  adding^ 
they  were  much  mistaken  if  they  indulged  the  hope,  that 
under  the  mask  of  giving  advice,  they  could  force  the  king  to 
submit  to  their  dictation.  But  as  he  was  arrogant  towards 
his  nobles,  so  he  was  mean  and  abject  to  his  enemies;  he  not 
only  granted  peace  upon  the  first  application,  and  overlooked 
their  insults,  but  restored' to  them  some  of  their  castles,  and 
permitted  the  rest  tq  be  dismantled.  By  this  behaviour  he 
so  provoked  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  that  die  Scots  were 
nearly  driven  to  rebellion ;  and  the  Picts,  who  had  previously 
held  secret  consultations  with  the  Saxons,  at  last,  withdrawing 
themselves  from  their  connexion  with  the  Scots,  openly  con- 
^  eluded  a  treaty  with  them.  Among  the  Scots,  however, 
Dugald,  a  Gallovidian,  who  possessed  great  authority  among 
the  people,  restrained,  for  the  present,  the  multitude  by  a 
soothing  speech,  confessing  that  a  great  many  of  their  com- 
plaints were  well  founded,  and  their  demands  reasonable,  but, 
if  to  all  their  other  misfortunes  they  should-  at  present  add  a 
civil  war,  they  would  expose  the  state  to  the  utmost  danger, 
seeing  it  was  already  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  the  king- 
dom from  ruin,  the  Picts  being  alienated,  the  Britons,  by  the 
death  of  Voy timer,  rendered  uncertain  friends,  and  the  Saxons, 
who  were  powerful  in  war,  cruel  in  victory,  and  faidiless  in 
treaties,  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the  destruction  of  all  their 
neighbours.  The  people  being  calmed^  by  the  prudence  of 
some  of  the  leading  men,  the  king  continued  to  rule,  notwith- 
standing  the  universal  hatred,  and  contempt  of  the  nation,  till 
a  nobleman  of  the  ^budas,  whose  daughter  he  had  violated, 
killed  him  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign.  This  is  common 
report,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  follow  Fordun,  who  tells 
us,  in  his  Scotichronicon,  that  he  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
^rid  at  last  died  of  a  lingering  disorder. 

'XVI IT.  During  this  reign,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  the  son  of 
that  Constantine  who  was  king  several  years  before,  came  to 
Britdn,  from  Britanny,  for  both  his  father  and   his  brother 
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^ho  succeeded  him,  having  been  treacherously  cut  ofF  by 
VortTgern,  the  two  remaining  sons  of  ConstfUitiae^  had  been 
sent  by  theii-  paternal  friends  to  British  Gaul,  lliis  I  diink 
the  likelier  origin  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  thati  what  we  are 
told  by  some  writers,  among  whom  is  Bede,  who  say  hef  was 
the  last  of  the  Romans  by  birth,  who  reigned  iH  Britain. 
These  brothers,  who,  after  Vortimer  was  murdered  by  the 
Contrivance  of  the  stepmother,  and  Vortigem  assumed  the 
empty  royal  title,  without  either  authority  or  power,  being 
now  grown  up  and  capable  of  governing,  returned  to  the 
island,  with  the  good  wishes  and  fond  expectations  of  the 
nation,  to  attempt  regaining  their  paternal  kingdom,  and 
brought  no  despicable  number  of  Briton  auxiliaries  from 
Gaul  along  with  th^n.  Immediately  upon  their  arrival, 
having  overturned  Vortigcrn  in  Wales,  before  tbey  attempted 
to  stir  up  strangers,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  to  beg  their  alliance,  and  assistance  against  the  Saxons, 
the  bitterest  enemres  of  the  Christian  name.  This  embassage 
was  kindly  received  by  the  Scots,  and  the  treaty  formerly 
entered  into  with  Constantine  was  renewed,  which  remained 
in  force  from  that  day,  and  was  kept  almost  constantly  invio- 
late, till  the  kingdom  of  the  Britons  was  subverted  by  the 
Angles,  and  thw  of  the  Picts,  by  the  Scots.  The  Picts  in- 
formed the  ambassadors  of  the  Britons,  that  they  had  already 
formed  a  league  with  the  Saxons,  and  they  saw  no  cause  why 
they  should  violate  it;  and,  that  in  future  they  had  resolved 
to  share  prosperity  and  adversity  together.  Thus  the  whole 
island  was  again  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Scots  with 
the  Britons,  continually  fighting  against  the  Picts  and  the 
Saxons. 

> 

XLIV.    CONGALLUS. 

XIX.  Congallus,  the  son  of  Dongardus,  Constantine's  broth- 
er, succeeded  his  uncle.  He  was  rather  of  a  warlike  disposi- 
tion, but  durst  not  attempt  any  thing,  the  people  having  been 
so  debilitated  by  the  luxury  and  lasciviousness  of  the  former 
reign ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  induced  to  any  hostile  measure,  al- 
though there  were  many  who — ^as  is  usual  about  kings — strong- 
ly flattered  his  inclination.     He  first  turned  his  attention   to 
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correct  the  public  morals,  but  did  not  venture  to  restore  the 
ancient  disciplinci  until  he  had  previously  created  new  mag- 
istrates, and  by  their  means,  repressed  feuds,  thefts,  and 
robberies.  Domestic  peace  being  established^  he  next  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  among  his  people,  particularly  by  his 
own  example,  a  more  moderate  mode  of  living;  then,  if  he 
discovered  any  of  his  courtiers  pertinaciously  adhering  to  their 
debaucheries,  partly  by  a  lenient  punishment,  and  partly  by 
treating  them  with  contemptuous  neglect,  he,  in  a  short  time, 
restored  public  morals  to  their  former  tone.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  while,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  occupied  himself 
whoUy  with  the  arts  of  peace,  the  Britons  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Aurelius  Ambrosias,  that  he  should  reclaim  Westmore- 
land, which  had  now  been  occupied  by  the  Scots  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  but  after  many  embassies  had  passed  m  vain, 
upon  both  sides,  and  afiairs  began  to  assume  a  warlike  aspect, 
the  dread  of  the  common  enemy  put  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
the  treaty  made  by  Constantine  was  renewed,  and  nothing 
altered  with  regard  to  Westmoreland.  Congallus,  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  reign,  may,  however,  be  said  to  have 
been  at  war  with  the  Saxons,  but  it  was  carried  on  in  a  des- 
ultory manner,  by  skirmishes  between  plundering  parties,  in 
which  the  Scots,  light,  active,  and  generally  on  horseback, 
conceived  they  were  superior  to  the  enemy  but  they  never 
ei^osed  themselves  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement; 
for  Congallus,  who  thought,  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be 
trusted  to  the  decision  of  fortune,  sent  only  part  of  the  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  while  with  the  rest, 
he  distracted  the  attention  of  Jthe  enemy,  by  harassing  them 
night  and  day,  and  keeping  them  constantly  in  a  state  of 
alarm. 

XX.  In  the  reign  of  these,  and  the  succeeding  kings,  flour- 
ished Merlin  and  Gildas,  both  Britons,  famous  among  their 
posterity  for  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  their  divinations. 
Merlin,  somewhat  the  elder  of  the  two,  must  be  considered  as 
an  egregious  impostor,  and  cunning  pretender,  rather  than  a 
prophet.  His  vaticinations  are  widely  spread,  but  they  ar^ 
obscure,  and  contain  nothing  certain,  on  which,  before  the 
event  happens,  any  rational  anticipation  can  be  founded,  or 
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which)  after  it  has  happened,  can  Bq  acplained  as  a  true  pte^ 
diction.  Besides,  they  are  composed  in  rach  a  manner,  that 
the  same  oraqle  may  be  twisted,  and  accommodated  to  a  great 
number  of  diffinient  events.  These  prpphecies  are  now  duly 
interpolated,  and  augmented  by  new  adcUtions,  yet  sudi  is  die 
folly  of  credulous  men,  that  what  they  cannot  und^pstssid^ 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  contend  for  as  unquestionarble  truths 
as  the  verities  of  religion,  nor,  when  their  falsehood  is  made 
evident,  will  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  undeceived.  Gildas^ 
'who  was  later  than  the  other,  was  a  good,  and  learned  man^ 
held  in  high  veneration,  both  while  alive  and  since  his  deaths 
for  his  profound  erudition,  joined  with  great  piety.  The  pre^ 
dictions  which  are  circulated  under  bis  name,  are  so  ridiculous 
in  sentiment  and  language,  and  so  rude  and  wretched  in 
composition,  that  no  person  in  his  senses,  can  believe  them  t& 
be  his  composition.  Each  prophet  had  a  patron,  of  character 
similar  to  his  own,  for  Vortigem  first,  and  then  Uler,  took 
Merlin  under  their  proteetion,  to  whom  he  acted  as  confidam^ 
and  procurer  in  their  debaucheries.  Aurelius  Ambrosius  was 
the  friend  of  Gildas,  a  man  not  less  to  be  admired  tor  his 
moral  probity,  than  for  his  warlike  trophies,  upon  whose 
death.  Glides  retired  to  Glastonbury,  *  and  died  there  most 
hcdily.  Mention  is  made  of  him  in  th^  biographical  accounts 
(^  Aurelius  Ambrosius.  This  chief  was  succeeded  fay  Ut^ 
the  youngest  of  Co^stantine's  three  sons,  A.  D.  500^  and  the 
next  year  after,  Congallus,  king  of  Scothmd,  diedp.  in  the 
twenty-second  year  pThis  reign. 

XLV.  GoBANVs. 

XXI.  Goranus,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  succeeded  him. 
He  followed  his  example,  as  far  as  foreign  wars  would  permit, 
and  governed  Scotland  with  prudence  and  justice.  He  not 
only  made  the  circuit  of  his  dominions,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  good  kings,  and  punished  the  guilty,  but, 
in  order  to  check  the  oppression  of  the  powerful,  over  the 
weak  and  helpless,  who  dared  not  to  complain,  lest  they 
sl^ould  be  more  grievously  oppressed,  he  established  ex  officii 

'    *  A  celebrated  monastery  vn  Somer^tshiw. 
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iilfotlBar%  wko  shodd  send  him  writtea  aooounts  of  these 
high  oriiAiiiaIs-*^A  remedy,  perhaps  necessary  in  such  times, 
but  certainly  now,  not  only  of  doubtful  advantage,   but  ex- 
tremely dangerous.     Through' his  endeayours  and  authority, 
the   Picts  were  induced   to  relinquish  their  treaty  of  amity 
with  the  Saxonsy  and  join  in  a  confederacy  with  the  Scots  and 
Britons  against  thetn.    Lothus,  at  thati  time  king  of  the  Picts, 
excelled  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  excellencies^  both  of  his 
body  and  mind»  him,  therefore,   Gk)ranu8  most  strenuously 
urged,  that  mindful  of  their  oommon  country  and  rdigion,  he 
ehould  wididraw  himself  from  an  affinlQr  with    barbarians, 
telling  him,  if  he  thought  he  would  be  able  to  preserve   a 
sincere  peace  with  the  Saxons^  after  the  Scots   and   Britons 
were  subdued,  he  would   find  himself  grievously  deceived, 
for  they  were  men  of  the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  and  insatiable 
avarice.    They  had  given  already,  a  proof  sufficiendy  plain, 
that  nothing  would  be  held  sacred,  when,  with  consummate 
villany,  they  mm'dered  the  British  nobility,  who  cortainly  meiv 
ited  &r  diftrent  treatment,  at  a  conference  to  which  they  had 
invited  them ;  the  son-in-law,   being  preserved  by  his  &thei> 
in^hrw,  not  to  have  his  calamity  alleviated,  but  to  be  exhibited, 
as  an  object  of  scorn,  to  his  enemies.    The  sanctify  of  treaties, 
he  added,   believed   among  other   nations  to  be  the  firmest 
bond  of  friendship,  is  treated  fay  them  as  a  snare  to  entrap 
the  simple  and  unwary.     For  what  end,  then,  he  asked,  had 
they  encountered  so  many  dangers  to  save  themselves  from 
the  yokt  of  the  Romans,  if  they  were  voluntarily  to  deliver 
themselves  up  to  a  harder,  and  far  more  ignominious  slavery  ? 
This  would  not  be  to  change  the  condition,  but  the  master, 
and  to  pref^  the  savage,  and  the  barbarian,  to  the  gentle^ 
and  the  humane.     What  folly,  or  rather  madness,  would  it 
be,  to  take  possessions  from  the  Scots  and  the  Britons,  and 
deliver  them  to  Germans  ?  to  spoil  men,  latety  their  fii^ids, 
and  allied  to  them,  by  ancient  ties  of  kindness,  and  relation- 
ship»  in  order  to  increase,  to  their  own  ruin,  the  strength 
^  pirates,  common  enemies  of  the  human  race  I    But  what 
ought  to  appear,  above  all,  insupportable  to  a  true  Christian, 
to  consent  te  a  treaty,  by  which  his  holy  religion  woulc 
be  suppressed,   profane   rites    brought    back,    and    impiouf 
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tyrantis,  enemies  to  all  the  embelBshments  of  life,  and  ail  the 
.exercises  of  piety,    armed  -with    power    against  God    and 
his  law. 

XXII.  Lothus,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  Goranus  had 
stated,  committed  the  management  of  the  whole  business  to 
him,  who  easily  persuaded  Uter  to  accept  the  Pict,  not  as  a 
friend  only,  but  as  a  relation,  by  giving  him  to  wife,  Anna, 
either  his  sister,  or  his  daughter  by  a  legitimate  wife.  I  agree 
with  those  who  think  she  was  his  sister,  and  suppose  a  mistake 
has  arisen  from  his  having  had  a  daughter,  another  Anna,  by 
a  concubine.  This  league  being  ratified,  the  three  kings  ob- 
tained many  victories  over  the  Saxons,  and  the  name  of  Uter 
began  to  be  great  and  formidable  over  all  Britain.  Almost  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Saxons  being  killed,  and  the  power  of  those 
who  remained  so  humbled,  that  their  situation  appeared  near- 
ly desperate,  Uter  might  have  been  recorded  among  the  great- 
est kings  of  his  age,  had  he  not  by  one  disgraceful  and  perfi- 
dious act,  stained  all  his  great  qualities.  There  was  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  firitons,  one  Gorlois,  illustrious  for  his  vir- 
tues and  his  power,  whose  wife,  Igerne,  a  woman  of  exquisite 
beauty,  had  been  the  object  of  Uter's  ardent  attachment  while 
he  was  yet  in  a  private  station ;  but  when  her  chastity  had 
withstood  all  his  arts,  he  at  last  overcame  her  modesty  by 
means  of  the  audacious  and  wicked  Merlin,  and  firomr  this 
adulterous  intercourse,  sprung  Arthur  his  son.  Uter,  freed 
by  the  death  of  his  wife  from  matrimonial  bondage,  upon  be- 
ing made  king,  thought  himself  freed,  likewise,  from  the 
bondage  of  the  laws,  and  unable  to  live  absent  from  Igerne, 
his  love  drove  him  to  a  very  utiwarrantable  expedient.  He 
alleged  an  imaginary  crime  against  Gorlois,  besieged  and  took 
his  castle,  slew  himself,  took  Igerne  to  wife,  acknowledged 
Arthur  as  his  son,  and  educated  him  nobly  in  the  hopes  of  tb^ 
kingdom ;  but  that  he  might  dignify  the  misconduct  of  his  wii'e, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  it,  a  fable  was  invented  not 
unlike  that  of  Jupitei*  and  Alcmeha,  *  often  represented  upon 
the  stage. — ^Uter,  it  was  said,  had  been  transfonned  into  the 

*  Jupiter  and  Alcmena.    Jupiter,  in  classic  fable,  b  said  to  have  assumed 
the  figure  of  the  lady's  husband,  and  under  that  forsoi  was  the  fiither  of  Her- 
,€ales. 
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dmpe  of  Goriobs  by  the  art  of  Merlin,  vheii  he  first  had  con- 
nexion with  Igeme ;  for  this  Merlin  chose  rather  to  be  notori- 
ous for  a  vile  action,  than  remain  uncelebrated. 

XXIII.  Arthur,  *  the  fruit  of  this  stolen  interview,  in  the 
dawn  of  manhood,  displayed  such  admirable  9}rmmetry  of  per- 
son, such  siqperiority  of  mind,  and  gave  so  many  indications 
of  his  future  greatness,  that  the  eyes  and  the  affections  of  hb 
parents  and  of  the  people,  already  marked  him  out  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne*  Uter,  delighted  with  this  popular  omen, 
flattered  the  inclination  of  the  people,  and  treated  the  prince, 
on  every  occasion,  as  the  heir  apparent.  After  a  reign  of 
seventeen  years,  he  died,  and  Arthur  his  son  was  immediately 
adopted  in  his  stead,  notwithstanding  Lothus,  king  of  the 
Picts,  greatly  opposed  it,  c(»nplaining,  that  his  sons — for 
he  had  two  bom  of  Anna,  Arthur's  aunt,  now  arrived  at 
manhood— 4iad  been  defrauded  of  the  crown^  and  a  spurious 
and  adulterous  bastard  preferred  before  them.  The  whole 
Britons,  however,  adhered  to  Arthur,  and  denied  that  he  was 
a  bastard,  because  Uter,  afler  he  was  born,  had  married  his 

.    *  Arthur.    From  what  authorities  Buchanan  drew  up  his  account  of  Ar- 
thur, it  were  needless  to  conjecture;  but  that  he  had  perused  both  GKldas  and 
Bede  with  the  eye  of  a  historian  and  a  scholar,  we  know,  and  his  unbending 
integrity,  forbids  the  supposition  that  he  would  assert  a  fable  in  opposition  to 
their  testimony.    Some  later  writers  have  been  disposed,  however,  to  treat  the 
king  of  the  Britops  as  a  non-existence,  in  particular,  Mr.  Pinkerton,  Enq.  vol. 
i.  p.  767,  asserts  that  Arthur  was  merely  a  name  given  by  the  Welsh  to 
Aurelius  Ambrosius,  thdr  Roman  defender  agamst  the  Saxons,  Art^ir,  sig- 
nifying simply  the  chief  or  great  man,    Whitaker,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains the  entity  of  Arthur,  as  does  Hume ;  and  Chalmers,  who  places  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  A.  D.  508,  thus  vindicates  the  reality  and  power 
of  the  Welsh  hero :  "The  authority  and  influence  of  that  uncommon  char- 
acter, [the  Arthur  of  history,]  extended  from  A.  D.  508,  when  he  was  chosen 
Pendragon,  to  A«  D.  542,  when  he  received  his  death's  wound  in  the  battle  of 
Camlan.    The  valorous  Arthur  of  history,  or  the  redoubtable  Arthur  of 
romance,  has  supplied  the  topography  of  Britain  with  such  significant  names, 
as  seem  to  imply,  either  that  the  influence  of  the  real  Arthur  was  felt,  or  the 
remembrance  of  the  fictitious  Arthur  was  preserved  for  many  ages  after  the 
Pendragon  had  fallen  by  the  insidious  stroke  of  treachery,  from  the  kindred 
^  hand  of  Modred.'*    And  he  adds  in  a  note :  ''  It  is  amusing  to  remark,  how 
many  notices  the  North  British  topography  furnishes  with  regard  to  Arthur, 
whose  fame  seems  to  brighten,  as  inquiry  dispels  the  doubts  of  scepticism." 
Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  244,  245. 
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mother,  and  by  that  marriage,  had  legalised  the  son,  whom 
he  always  aft^^ards  treated  as  I^itanate ;  but,  notwhfastaiul- 
ing  this  appearance  of  right,  the  brilliatit  genius,  the  frequent 
display  of  bravery,  and  the  tadt,  and,  as  it  were,  divine  im- 
pression upon  all  minds  of  Ida  future  oelebritj,  were  of  mudi 
greater  advantage  to  Arthur ;  and  with  sueh  eagerness  did  aU 
parties  join  in  his  interest,  that  Lothas,  overcome  not  only 
by  this  pretext  of  right,  which,  since  that  time,  has  always 
been  deemed  valid  in  Britain,  but,  l^  the  tide  of  popular  afi- 
fecticm  and  favour,  desisted  from  making  ai^  claim  upon  the 
kingdom,  and  that  tibe  more  readily,  because  be  durst  not 
trust  the  children,  for  whom  he  asked  it,  to  the  inoesised 
Britons ;  he  was,  likewise,  influenced  by  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  who  represented-^that  the  possession  of  no  kingdom 
ought  to  be  so  highly  prized  by  him,  as  to  induce  bim  to 
coalesce  with  infidels  for  overturning  die  Christian  reUgiQii, 
who  would  preserve  with  no  more  sanctity  their  firiendship  and 
leagues  with  him,  than  those  they  formerly  had  Altered  into 
with  the  Britons.  Besides,  the  frankness  and  magnanimity  of 
Arthur  himself,  who  possessed  a  greatness  of  soul  beyond  his 
age,  made  a  deep  impression,  and,  in  ccms^uence,  the  alliance 
which  had  been  entered  into  by  the  former  kings,  between  the 
£krots,  the  Pfcts,  and  the  Britons,  was  renewed  and  confirmed, 
and  so  great  an  intimacy  succeeded,  that  Lothus  promised  to 
send  Galvinus^  the  youngest  di  his  two  sons,  to  the  British 
court,  when  he  came  of  age  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  matity  ex- 
ercises. 

xxrv.  Arthur  assumed  the  reins  of  government  before  he  had 
completed  his  eighteenth  year,  but,  as  his  ^iculties  were  far 
riper  than  his  age,  so  his  success  was  not  inferior  to  bis  k>fiy 
endowments.  His  father  bad  defined  the  boundaries  of  his 
kingdom,  ani  ratified  a  peace  with  the  Saxcms  upon  certi^n  con- 
ditions, but  the  tempting  opportunity  afforded  by  the  tender  age 
of  the  young  king,  prevailed  with  them  over  the  faith  of  treaties. 
Arthur,  that  he  might  extinguish  this  combustion  in  its  com- 
mencement, having  collected  an  army  more  rapidly  than  could 
have  been  anticipated,  and  being  joined  by  Pictish  and  Scottish 
auxiliaries,  overthrew  the  enemy  in  two  great  battles,  and 
compelled  them  to  pay  tribute,  and  accept  the  conditions  of 
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peaee  from  him.  3Vith  the  same  celerity  he  took  Londont 
the  Gupital  of  the  Saxoo  kingdom,  and»  afi^  arranging  affaim 
in  that  quarter)  he  led  his  forces  directly  towards  York,  where 
the  report  of  rerenforoomenta  from  Gennany,  and  the  approach 
of  winter,  forced  him  U>  raise  the  siege ;  but,  next  summer,  as 
soon  as  he  again  sat  down  before  that  city,  the  terror  which 
his  success  in  the  former  year  had  occasioned,  induced  it  im<^ 
mediately  to  capitulate.  Here  he  passed  the  winter,  and  all 
the  ndbili^  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  assembling  from 
every  qnartor  in^the  latter  end  of  December,  spent  th^ir  time 
k)  phys,  drunkenness,  and  such  debasing  vices,  ss  the  season 
gives  rise  to^  renewing  the  representation  of  the  ancient 
Saturnalia,  but  doubling  the  number  of  days,  and  trebling 
them  among  the  wealthy,  cm  which  it  was  reckoned  unlucky 
to  engage  in  any  serious  undertaking*  Gifts  were  sent,  and 
mutual  and  long  idsits  interchanged  among  friends,  and  ser- 
vants yuere  rdeased  from  all  fisar  of  punishment.  Our  coun- 
trymen call  the  festival,  Julia,  *  substituting  the  name  of 
CsBsar,  for  that  of  Satunu  The  vulgar  persuasion  is,  that 
these  festivities  ceUbcate  the  birth  of  Christ,  when,  in  iruth^ 

*  Yulia,  the  consonant  J  being  pronounced  Y;  hence.  Yule,  Christmas. 
TTie  transference  of  Pagan  jollities,  to  a  Christian  festival,  in  the  celebration 
of  Yule-^-Cfaristmas — is  well  known ;  it  was  the  instroctions  of  the  popes  to 
their  ndMionaiies,  net  to  alter  the  Heathenkb  rites,  but  to  aecammodate 
them  to  the  bolidajn.of  the  church ;  and  it  was  a  great  complaint  agjunst  the 
refonnen  in  Scotland,  that  they  iriwlished  them,  and  even  worked  upon  these 
days :  '*  The  ministers  of  Scotland,"  says  Jhone  Hamilton,  in  his  Facile 
Tructise,  ''in  contempt  of  the  ither  holie  dayes  obseruit  be  England,  cause 
thair  wyfis  and  seruants  spin,  in  oppen  sicht  of  the  peopil,  upon  Yeu!  day ; 
and  thair  afieetionet  aiiditeur»  ooastraines  than*  tennants  to  yok  thinr  pkuchs 
on  Yeul  day».  in  eontemii^  of  drntb  ntttiuttie;  whilli  our  Lord  hes  not  kft 
uopunisit;  for  thair  oxen  ran  wod»  and  brak  thair  nekis,  and  leamit  sum 
pleughmen,  as  is  notoriously  knawin  in  sundrie  parts  of  Scotland,"  p.  174, 
175.  Our  Scottish  lexicographer,  in  his  Etymolo^cal  Dictionary,  in  a  most 
amusing  article,  Yuley  notices  a  number  of  conjectures,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name,  and^  aotoog  others,  the  one  oMoeeA  abo^e,  which  he  thniks  an  extreme- 
ly Impri^haiAa  one*  The  accownt  wfaidi  he  transcribes,  frow  Mr.  Bnkertoo, 
appears  &r  v»re  satisfactory ;  '*  It  was  originally  the  Gothic  Pagan  feast  of 
YulCf  or  Ju/."  Yet,  that  the  Britons  should  borrow  a  feast  from  the  Romans, 
to  whom  they  were  so  long  subject,  was  plausible  enough,  at  least,  as  much 
so,  as  that  they  should  have  borrowed  it,  as  some  assert,  from  the  Greek, 
siAfi  a  hvnm  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
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they  refer,  as  is  sufficiently  evident,  to  the  lascivious  rites  of  a 
Bacchanalia,  and  not  to  the  memorial  of  the  Saviour's  nativity. 
XXV.  In  the  meantime,  the  Saxons  were  reported  to  have 
advanced  towards  the  Hamber,  and  Arthur,  on  the  first  ap» 
proach  of  spring,  led  out  his  troc^s  against  them.  Exhausted 
by, their  pleasures,  the  Britons,  as  they  tardily  obeyed  the 
calls  of  notary  duty,  did  not  appear  like  the  same  men,  who 
had  defeated  the  Saxons  in  so  many  engagements,  but  seemed 
to  have  become  enfeebled  by  their  luxurious  indolence,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  had  relaxed  the  severity  of  their  disdjdine.  It 
was,  therefore,  suggested  by  the  ^veterans,  that  assistance 
should  be  requested  from  the  Scots  and  the  Picts ;  which  was 
readily  obtained  upon  sending  ambassadors  to  them,  and  those 
whom  ambition  had  well  nigh  separated,  regard  for  religion 
so  conciliated,  and  emulation  so  inflamed,  that  the  auxiliaries 
were  despatched,  by  both  kings,  with  a  degree  of  celerity  be- 
yond conception.  Lothus,  likewise,  that  he  might  give  a  more 
public  proof  of  his  reconciliation,  brought  his  sons,  Modred, 
and  Gralvinus,  to  the  camp  along  with  him,  and  gave  Galvinus 
to  Arthur,  as  an  attendant  knight,  who  received  him  with  so 
much  courtesy,  that  from  that  time  they  spent  their  lives 
and  ended  their  days  together.  The  armies  of  the  three  kitigs 
being  ready,  and  having  effected  a  junction,  as  the  danger  was 
common  to  all,  and  the  cause  the  same,  it  was  agreed,  by  a 
great  majority,  that  the  Saxons  should  be  expelled,  and  the 
Christian  religion  and  worship,  which  had  heexi  profaned  by 
them,  should  be  purified  and  restored^  When  the  hostile 
armies- approached  near  to  each  other,  Occa,  the  son  of  the 
former  Occa,  who  then  commanded  the  Saxons,  was  not  back- 
ward to  engage.  The  wings  of  the  allied  army  were  composed 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  the  centre  was  committed  to  the  charge 
of  Arthur ;  in  the  first  charge  of  the  Scots,  Childeric,  leader 
of  the  division  of  the  enemy,  opposed  to  them,  having  fallen 
wounded,  the  rest  were  so  terrified  at  his  disaster,  that  that 
whole  wing  was  thrown  into  confiision,  On  the  other  wing, 
Colgemus,  a  Saxon,  after  loudly  upbraiding  the  Rets  for  their 
perfidy,  rushed  furiously  upon  Lothus,  conspicuous  by  his 
demeanour  and  armour,  and  unhorsed  him,  while  he  himselfj 
surrounded  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  fell,  transfixed  by  two 
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adverse  pikes.  Tlie  cestre,  wliere  the  battle  raged  most 
fiercely,  after  the  wings  were  di^rsed,  at  leogth,  likewise, 
gave  way.  Occa,  wounded,  was  carried  to  the  sea,  and,  along 
with  as  many  odier^  as  there  were  room  for  in  the  vessels,  wai 
conveyed  back  te  O^maoy.  Of  those  who  were  left,  they 
who  continued  pertinaciously  to  adhere  to  their  errors-  were 
pnt  to  death ;  the  rest  saved  their  lives  by  a  pretended  pro- 
fession of  Christiaiuty. 

XXVI.  "niere  remained  still  in  the  east  of  England,  and  in 
Kent,  strong  bodies  of  Saxons.  Against  these  Arthur  march- 
ed in  the  summer  following,  having  been  joined  by  ten  thousand 
Scots  and  i^ets,  the  former  comiBMided  by  Congallus,  the 
son  <!^  Eugenius,  nul  the  latter  by  Modr ed,  the  son  of  Lothus, 
both  young  men  of  great  promiae,  who  had  often  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  bravery  and  prudence.  The  armies  of 
the  three  kings  were  stationed  in  three  different  camps,  about 
five  miles  distant  from  the  enemy,  and  the  Saxons,  having 
learned  that  the  greatest  negligence  prevailed  among  the  Picts, 
who  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  frtwi  the  other  forces,  at- 
ta^ed  them  suddenly  by  night  Modred,  although  be  long 
resisted  them  bravely,  at  last,  almost  despairing  of  safety, 
toek  hone,  along  with  Gallanns,  bis  father-in-law,  and  fled 
to  Arthw.  Undismayed  at  the  disaster  of  the  Picts,  Arthur 
spent  the  day  in  resbmng  order,  uid  having  comsnanded  his 
txmy  to  be  ready  1^  the  third  watch,  he  led  them,  arranged 
in  -dree  loies,  agMBst  the  enen^,  and  before  Ute  Saxons 
eoidd  receive  the  smallest  notice  of  his  movement,  he  arrived 
at  their  camp.  The  latter,  while  they  ran  about  distracted, 
having  had  neither  time  for  deliberating,  nor  for  arming, 
wa«,  aa  their  ramparts  besi^  bnd:en  down,  everywhere  slain 
hy  die  Britons,  hat  chiefly  by  the  enraged  Ficts,  who  un- 
r^entlngly  massacred  all  without  distinction.  Some  English 
historians  relate,  diot  Aftbnr  was  engaged  in  twelve  pitched 
battles  with  the  Samns,  bat,  as  th^  menttmi  nothing  exc^t 
^le  bare  names  «f  the  pbues  in  whid)  the  battles  are  said  to 
have  taken  [dace,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mentioa  them 
frxlfaer.  But,  to  smn  op  his  e^leits,  it  is  allowed  by  all,  that, 
havii^  sabdued  the  Saxon  power,  he  preserved  peace  for  all 
Brkain;  and  whfle  he  went  over  to  &ittaoy  to  settle  afiiurs  in 
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that  country,  he  left  the  charge  of  his  kingdom  to  Modred, 
his  relation,  to  govern  it  as  viceroy  till  his  return;  but  as  to 
his  adventures  in  Graul,  I  find  nothing  certain  recorded. 
What  Greoffiy  of  Monmouth  has  related  respecting  these  trans- 
actions, has  not  a  shadow  of  resemblance  to  truths  I  therefore;, 
omit  them. 

XXVII.  But  to  return  to  our  own  history:  while  Arthur  was 
absent,  intent  on  settling  the  Gallic  affairs,  the.  seeds  of  a  new 
war,  and  by  far  the  most  destructive  of  that  age,  were  sown  in 
Britain.     There  was  in  the  retinue  of  the  king  of  the  Britons, 
Constantine,  a  son  of  Cadore,  who,  on  account  of  his  external 
appearance,  and  mental  accomplishments,  was  an  universal  fa- 
vourite.    While  he  secretly  aimed  at  the  kingdom,  and  by  de- 
grees seduced  the  people  to  his  views,  the  nobles,  having  found 
the  king  disengaged  from  other  business,  introduced  the  subject 
of  a  successor-— entreating  him  to  add  this  to  the  numerous  ben- 
efits he  had  conferred  on  his  country,  lest  dying  without  chil- 
dren, he  should  leave  Britain  without  a  king,  especially  in  these 
times  so  big  with  the  lowering  prospects  of  war.    Oh  this,  some 
one  named  Modred,  as  being  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and 
accustomed  to  command  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  who, 
in  the  deputed  administration  of  the  kingdom,  had  approved 
himself  well  qualified  to  reign,  and  would,  likewise,  bring  no 
inconsiderable   addition  to  the  British  territories.     At  the 
mention  of  this,  it  was  vociferated  by  the  multitude,  who 
favoured  Constantine,  that  they  would  have  no  stranger  for  a 
king,  nor  was  Britain  yet  so  unproductive  of  men,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  supply  a  ruler  for  herself  from  among  the  natives, 
and  it  was  foolish  to  look  abroad  when  they  had  plenty  at 
home.     Arthur,  who  had  already  perceived  the  affection  of  the 
people  for  Constantine,  and  being,  besides,  »gcaciotis  prince, 
easily  yielded  to  the  desires  of  his  people,  ennobled  the  young 
man,  and,  from  that  day,  treated  him  as  next  heir  to  the 
crown.     When  the  friends  of  Modred  heard  of  this  injustice, 
they  were  grievously  offended,  and  affirmed,  that  by  the  treaty 
of  Arthur  with  Lothus,  it  was  .secured  that  none  should  be 
preferred  before  the  children  of  Lothus,  in  the  succession  of 
the  kingdom.     To  this,  it  was  replied,  that  that  league  wa& 
enteral  into  from  the  necessity  of  the  times,  aJsA  in  onBosition 
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to  the  public  ftdvantage  of  the  whole  nation ;  nor  was  it  now 
binding,  Lotbus,  the  author  of  it,  being  cfead;  and  the  I^cts 
would  do  well  if  they  wonld  rest  content  with  their  own  bound- 
aries, and  not  intermeddle  with  those  of  their  neighbours; 
that  the  kingdom  of  Britain,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  was 
now  in  a  st^e,  not  only  to  prevent  new  injuries,  but  even  to 
punish  the  old. 

xsTiii.  These  speeches  being  told  to  Modred,  entirely 
alienated  bis  mind  trom  Arthur,  and  he  bent  his  attention 
wholly  to  the  preservation  of  his  dignity,  only  delaying  a  de- 
claration of  war,  until  he  should  have  sounded  the  disposition 
of'Uie  Scots.  They  being  induced  to  espouse  his  cause,  ho 
raised  an  anny  consisting  of  Scots,  Picts,  and  such  Britons  as 
resorted  to  him,  either  convinced  of  the  equity  of  his. claims, 
from  affection  to  his  person,  or  from  private  hatred  to  Arthur. 
Kor  was  it  thought  that  Vanora,  the  wife  of  Arthur,  was  ig- 
norant of  these  revolutionBry  designs,  as  she  was  believed  to 
have  indulged  an  improper  intercourse  with  Modred.  Both 
armies  advanced  towards  the  Humber,  and,  when  they  had 
now  approached  near  to  each  other,  the  bishops,  on  either 
side,  made  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  opponents,  but  in  vain, 
Constantine's  friends  rejecting  all  proposals,  and  confidently- 
asserting  that  every  thing  must  fall  before  the  good  fortune  of 
Arthur.  The  conflict  which  ensued,  was  urged  with  the  keen- 
est animosity  on  both  sides;  but  Modred  and  his  allies  prove<l 
victorious,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  two  auxiliaries,  the  one, 
a  marsh  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  in' which  the  Britons  got 
entangled,  and  the  other,  a  traitor,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  spread  a  report  of  Arthur  being  killed,  and  gave  the 
word  to  the  Britons  to  shid  every  one  for  himself.  This  pro- 
duced on  immediate  flight;  yet,  was  there  immense  slaughter 
on  both  sides;  nor  was  it  a  joyful  victory  to  any.  Among  the 
invaders,  Modred  was  killed,  and  his  brother  Galvinus  wounded, 
and  the  hero,  Arthur,  received  a  mortal  stroke.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  booty  was  taken.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are 
many  fabulous  accounts  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Arthur,  but 
they  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  obscure  the  splendid  actions 
of  that  illustrious  man,  as  such  falsehoods,  so  strongly  asseve- 
rated, render  the  truth  itself  doubtful.  ■  He  was  certainly  a 
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great  man,  and  uncommonly  distinguished  by  bis  bravery,  hi* 
love  for  bis  country,  in  rescuing  it  from  slav^ery,  and  in  re*- 
storing  and  reforming  the  true  worship  of  Ood*  I  have  dwek 
at  greater  kngth  on  his  descent^  Icfe,  and  death,  than  the  plan 
of  my  nitdertaking  appeared  to  desftand,  which  does  not  em* 
brace  all  the  transactions  of  the  Britoiis,  but  only  {H'oposes  to 
rescue  from  oblivion,  and  from  idle  and  malicious  fiibles,  tb^ 
history  of  our  own  nation.  But,  I  have  done  so,  because  the 
toost  part  of  his  deedd  are  either  too  sparingly  detailed,  through 
envy,  or  too  verbosely,  through  vanity.  He  died,  A.  D.  &4/Z^ 
having  reigned  twenty-four  years. 

XXIX.  To  return  now  to  the  afikirs  of  ScotlaBd««»-Gorantt9 
being  old,  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  killed  by 
treachery,  as  is  b^eved.  Iliere  Was  one  Tonoetus  appointed 
justice-general,  a  man  not  less  tyrannical  than  avaricious^ 
who  perpetrated  many  cruel  deeds  against  the  richer  part  of 
the  community,  expecting  easily  to  procure  pardon  £rom  the 
king,  because  the  treasury  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
confiscatiohs.  Hie  people,  who  could  not  procure  accets 
readily  to  an  old  and  infirm  monarchy  nor,  if  they  could  have 
done  so,  would  they  have  been  believed  against  his  prime  min-^ 
ister  and  confidential  servant,  exasperated  at  this  coddvct^. 
rose  upon  Toncetus,  and  murdered  him.  After  their  fury  be^ 
gan  to  cool,  and  they  reflected  on  the  crime  they  had  com** 
xnitted,  perceiving  that  they  had  left  themselves  no  room  to 
expect  pardon,  they  turned  their  rage  against  the  king  him<^ 
self,  and,  excited  by  Donald  of  Athole,  broke  into  the  palace 
and  killed  him. 

XLVI.   ElTGENIUS  III. 

XXX.  Eugenius,  the  son  of  Congallus,  succeeded.  When 
some  of  the  nobility  advised  him  to  avenge  die  death  of  his 
uncle,  he  received  their  i'ecommendation  so  cooDy,  that  he 
created  a  suspicion  of  having  himself  been  accessory  to  the 
treason;  and  this  opinion  was  so  greatly  strengthened,  by  his 
receiving  into  his  friendship  md  coififidence,  Donald,  tfa« 
Atholian,  that  the  Wife  of  Gdmnus,  afraid  for  his  young  chil-^ 
dren,  retired  with  them  to  Ireland.  But  Eugenius,  that  he 
might  exculpate  himself  by  his  life  and  coliduct,  governed  the 
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realm  vith  tncbtvisdom  «nd  eqiuty,  that  be  riviUed  in  repu* 
tation  the  belt  of  our  fiormer  kings.  He  never  persona^y  air 
gaged  in  war  witb  the  ncighbonring  netioni,  bvt  he  aaeisted 
Modred,  end  Arthur,  egunst  the  SKtoaa,  and  seat  fereral  pre- 
datory incursions,  under  different  leaders,  to  harass  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Angles.  He  never,  however,  sent  any  regular 
army  against  them.  His  rcjgn  huted  twenty-three  yean,  and 
dosed,  558. 

XLVII.    CONVAILUS. 

XXXI.  ConvaUuR,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  was  his  suc- 
cessor, who  governed  the  kingd<Hn  ten  years  in  profound  peace* 
and  is  worUiy  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  on  ao 
count  of  his  q>)eDdid  virtues;  for,  besides  his  equity  in  admin- 
istering justice,  and  his  invincible  opposition  to  avarice,  he 
vied  in  simpUeity  <^  life  with  the  religious,  who  in  that  age 
exercised  the  strictest  discipUne.  He  enriched  the  priests  with 
donations  snd  other  provisions,  more  with  good  intention  than 
happy  success.  He  restrained  the  youth,  who,  abusing  the 
advantages  of  peace,  were  gliding  into  effeminacy  and  luxury, 
rather  by  the  exunple  and  authority  of  his  life,  than  by  the 
severi^  of  the  law.  He  recalled  the  sons  of  Goranus,  who, 
through  fear  of  Engenius,  had  fled  into  Ireland,  but  before 
their  return  he  died,  A.  D.  568.  He  did  not  intermeddle 
with  warlike  affiiirs,  except  that  he  assisted,  by  his  auxiliaries, 
the  Britons  against  the  Saxons,  whom  they  often  engaged 
with  various  Ibrtune. 

XLVHI.   KiNNATELLUS. 

XXXII.  Convallus  being  dead,  and  his  brother  Kiimatellus, 
appointed  to  the  throne,  Aidanus,  the  son  of  Goranus,  came 
into  Scotland,  by  the  advice  of  that  holy  man,  Columba,  who, 
two  years  before,  had  come  &om  Ireland.  He  was  introduced 
by  him  to  the  king,  who  received  him  most  graciously,  far 
beyond  his  own  expectation,  or  that  of  others,  and  encouraged 
him  with  the  hope  of  soon  succeeding  to  the  kingdom.  Mean- 
while, Kinnatellus,  worn  out  with  disease  and  age,  not  being 
able  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  state,  committed  the  charge 
erf*  governing  to  Aidanus.     He  only  survived  this  a  short  time, 
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dying  fourteen,  or,  as  some  say,  fifteen  months  after  he  h^gtm 
to  reign.  Some  of  our  historians  omit  his  name  as  king  alio* 
gether,  placing  Aidanus  immediately  after  Convallus,  but  the 
greater  number  of  authors,  place  Kinnatellus  between  them. 

XLIX.  Aidanus.  • 

.  XXXIII.  Aidanus,  nominated  king  by  Kinnatellus,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  voice  of  the  people,  received  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty from  Columba,f  for  in  such  high  authority  was  this  holy 
man  then  held,  that  neither  the  prince  nor  the  people  would 
undertake  any  thing  without  his  advice.  When  he  had  crown- 
ed the  king,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  he.  exhorted 
him,  to  reigni  in  equity,  and  admonished  the  people  to  a  cheer- 
ful obedience,  then  raising  his  voice,  he  solemnly  charged  the 

*  Atdan.  The  reign  of  Aldan  k  the  roost  luminousy  and  best  authenticated 
from  foreign  authorsr— Ilghernac,  an  Irish  chronicler,  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
Adomnan's  life  of  Saint  Coluniba,  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle — of  any  reign  of 
a  Scottish  monarch,  till  the  junction  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Dalriad  Scots 
and  the  Picts;  and  in  all  the  material  circumstances,  all  these  different  writers 
coincide  with  Buchanan.  If  then,  when  we  find  that  wherever  we  can  have 
recourse  to  unsuspicious  testimony,  that  that  testimony  bean  witness^  to  the 
diligence  and  accuracy  of  our  historian,  it  naturally  follows,  that  where  we 
can  have  no  such  reference,  his  statements  are  at  least  deserving  of  respect. 

f  Columba,  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  of  royal  descent.  He  was  educated 
under  St.  Caran,  and  other  Irish  bishops.  After  founding  some  monasteries 
in  Ireland,  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  induced  him  to  leave  his 
country,  and  pass  over  into  Britain.  **  The  southern  Picts  being  converted,  he 
came,*'  as  Bede  informs  us,  **  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Northern  I^cts."  lib.  iiL  cap.  4.  "  He  arrived  at  the  time  that  Bridiof, 
[otherwise,  Brudi]  a  most  powerful  king,  reigned  over  the  Picts,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  rdgn,  and  converted  that  nation  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  > 
his  preaching  and  example."  He  was  attended  by  twelve  companions,  and 
founded  the  monastery,  or  college  of  lona,  a  very  different  society  from  the 
later  monkish  institutions,  for  although  they  had  a  certain  rule,  and  might 
deem  certun  regulations  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  order,  their  great 
design  was,  by  communicating  instruction,  to  train  op  others  for  the  work  of 
the  ministiy.  These  societies  which  sprung  from  them,  became  the  semina- 
ries of  the  church  in  Scotland.  **  They  lived,'*  says  Bede,  **  after  the  example 
of  the  venerable  fathers,  by  the  labours  of  thdr  own  bands,"  [lib.  iiL  cap.  4.] 
and  so  far  from  reckoning  the  connubial  relation  inconsistent  with  thdr  char- 
acter, they  appear  to  have  held  it  in  honour.  Smith's  Life  of  ISt.  Columba. 
Jamieson's  Hist,  of  the  Culdees. 
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whole,  that  they  should  remain  stedfast  in  the  pure  worship  of 
Qody  and  thus  all  would  go  well  with  them,  but  if  otherwise, 
they  might  prepare  for  a  miserable  issue.  ^  Having  performed 
this  iservide,  he  departed.     Aidanus'  first  expedition  was  against 
the  robbers  of  Galloway,  where  he  seized,  and  punished  the 
leaders,  and  subdued  the  rest  by  the  terror  of  the  example; 
but  a  more  severe  tempest  assailed  him,  on  his  return  thence. 
Having  held  three  conventions  of  the  estates,  in  Galloway, 
Lochaber,  and  Caithness,  he  imagined  that  he  bad  established 
peace  every  where,  when  a  violent  sedition  broke  out  among 
the  bunting  parties,  and  much  slaughter  ensued.     The  king's 
officers,   who  afterward  endeavoured  to  bring  the  guilty  to 
justice,  being  obstructed,  and  repubed  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  the  offenders,  in  dread  of  punishment,  fled  into 
Lothian,  to  Brudeus,  king  of  the  Picts.     These  being  demand- 
ed by  ambassadors,  in  terms  of  an  existing  treaty,  and  refused 
to  be  delivered  up,  a  sanguinary  war  was  the  consequence, 
but  by  the  exertions  of  Columba,  whose  authority  was  de- 
servedly high  among  both  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  it  was  of 
short  duration. 

XXXIV.  In  the  mean  time,  England  became  again  divided 
into  seven  kingdoms,  and  the  Britons  were. driven  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Wales;  the  Saxons,  however,  not  satisfied  with  their 
widely  extended  possessions,  excited  a  new  war  between  the 
Scots  and  the  Picts.  The  chief  firebrand  was  Ethelfrid, 
king  of  Northumberland,  an  avaricious  wretch,  who,  burning 
with  the  lust  of  extending  his  dominions,  was  impatient  of 
peace.  He  persuaded  the  Picts,  much  against  the  inclination 
of  Brudeus,  to  plunder  the  Scottish  territories,  and  thus  sow 
the  seeds  of  war.  Aidanus,  who  well  knew  the  guile  of  the  Sax- 
ons, in  order,  likewise,  to  strengthen  himself  by  foreign  assist- 
ance, renewed  his  ancient  league  with  Malgo,  the  Briton.  He 
sent  his  son  Grifinus,  and  Brendinus,  his  sister's  son — the  gov- 
ernor of  Eubonia,  now  called  the  Isle  of  Man — a  military  chie^ 
with  troops,  who,  joining  his  forces  with  the  Britons,  entered 
Northuml)erland,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  third 
day;  but  the  English  expecting  fresh  assistance,  which  they 
were  informed  could  not  be  far  distant,  declined  engaging. 
Cealinus,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  a  very  warlike  prince,  was 
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fast  advftncing  with  a  large  body  of  forces,  but  the  Scots  asid 
Brhons  having  int^rc^ted  the  &rst  divisicm  of  his  aimy,  which 
had  -fisnr  preceded  the  odiers  upon  the  march,  put  the  whole  to 
the  sword,  his  son  Cudia  being  among  the  slain;  fear  lest 
they  might  be  surrounded  by  EtheUrid^  who  was  not  far 
Mlistant,  prevented  them  from  attacking  the  rest  The  two 
icings  of  the  Saxons,  however,  effected  their  junction,  and 
another  flirious  engagement,  ensued,  with  much  climage  on 
hoth.  sides,  in  which  the  Scots  and  the  Britons  were  routed, 
and  put  to  flight.  Grifinus,  and  Brendinus,  chiefs  of  the 
"Scots,  fell;  among  their  antagonists,  Ethelfrid  lost  an  eye,  and 
IBrudeus  was  carried  £rom  off  the  field  dangerously  wounded, 
XXXV.  Ethelfrid  next  summer,  having  joined  his  forces  to 
those  of  the  Picts,  led  them  into  Galloway,  supposing,  from 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  the  former  year,  that  he  would  find 
every  place  overwhelmed  with  terror,  but  Aidanus  having  come 
thilher  more  rapidly  than  the  enemy  were  expecting,  attacked 
their  straggling  plunderers,  and  forced  them  to  retire  in  tre* 
pidation  to  their  camp.  After  this  chastisement,  naturally  think- 
ing they  would  not  dare  to  stir,  he,  next  night,  passed  their 
camp  and  joined  the  Britons.  The  two  armdes  having,  effected 
.a  junction,  encamped  in  the  narrow  vale  of  Annandale,  where 
the  enemy  taking  possession  of  the  passes,  threatened  their 
destruction ;  but  they,  after  fortifying  their  station  as  if  they 
meant  to  remain,  decamped  in  the  night,  during  the  recess  of 
the  tide,  and  marched  through  the  quicksands  by  a  ford  widi 
which  they  were  acquainted,^  entered  Cumberland,  and  thence 
crossed  to  Northumberland,  making  terrible  havock  along  their 
line  of  march.  The  enemy  followed  their  footsteps,  and  when 
the  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  both  prepared  for  a  bat- 
tle. The  Scots  and  Britons,  that  they  might  restrain  the  rash^ 
iiess  of  the  men  by  a  sufficiency  of  officers,  added  to  their  for- 
mer number  four  noblemen  of  skill  and  experience^-^Constan- 
tine  and  Mencrinus,  Britons,  and  Calenus  and  Murdacus^, 
from  among  the  Scots,  led*  and  animated  by  .whom,  the  sol- 
diers rusl^  with  such  impetuosity  upon  the  enemy,  that  they 
were  instantly  broken,  and  put  to  flight.  It  is  reported  that 
Columba  told  his  companions  in  the  island  of  lona,  of  this 
victory,  on  the  very  hour  in  which  it  was  achieved.     Therjs 
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were  slain  of  the  Saxon  nobles  in  the  battle,  Cialinns,  and 
Vitellius,  both  illustrious  for  their  actions  and  descent* 

XXXVI.  About  eleven  years  after  this  victory,  the  Baxons  and 
Picts  again  harassed  the  border  l^ids,  a  set  time  was  in  con- 
sequence, appointed,  on  which  the  Britons,  and  Scots,  were  to 
attack  the  Saxons.  Aidanus,  although  far  isidvanced  in  life, 
when  the  hour  came  appeared  punctually  at  the  place,  and 
while  he  in  vain  expected  the  Britons,  in  the  interval,  drove 
away  some  plunder  from  the  enemy.  Ethelfirid,  seizing  this 
opportunity  of  proceeding  with  advantage  against  his  oppon- 
ents, attacked  the  straggling  Scots,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
a  sanguinary  revenge.  Aidanus,  after  severe  loss,  sought 
refuge  in  flight.  Yet  was  not  this  victory,  bloodless  ,to  the 
Saxons.  Theobald,  the  ^brother  of  £thel£rid,  fell,  and  several 
detachments  which  followed  him,  were  wholly  cut  to  pieces. 
Immediately  aftier  his  defeat,  Aidanus  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Columba,  that  holy  saint,  so  peculiarly  dear  to 
him,  and  foreseeing  to  what  cruel  persecution  the  remaining 
Christians  would  be  exposed,  worn  out  by  age  and  wasted 
by  grie^  he  expired  soon  after.  Aidanus  reigned  thirty-four 
years,  and  died  A.  D.  604.  In  this  reign,  an  ambitious  monk, 
named  Augustine,  *  came  to  Britain,  sent  by  Gregory,  the 

*  Augustine.    He  was  originally  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  Saxons.    **  At 
his  first  arrival,  he  converted  king  Ethelbert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  wrought 
much  good,  but  whilst  he  strove  to  conform  the  Britbh  churches  to  the  Roman, 
in  rites  ecclesiastic,  and  to  have  himself  acknowledged  for  the  only  archbish- 
op of  Britain,  he  did  cast  the  church  into  a  sea  of  troubles.    After  diverse 
conferences,  and  much  pains  taken  by  him  to  persuade  the  Britons  into  con- 
formity; when  he  could  not  prevail,  he  made  offer,  that  if  they  would  yield  to 
minister  baptis;n,  and  observe  Easter,  according  to  the  Roman  manner,  and 
be  assisting  to  him  in  reforming  the  Saxons,  for  all  other  things,  they  should 
be  left  to  their  ancient  customs.    But  they  refusing  to  make  any  alteratbn,  he 
fell  to  threatening,  and  said,  that  they  who  would  not  have  peace  with  their 
brethren  should  find  war  with  their  enemies.    This  falling  out  as  he  foretold 
— for  Edelfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  invading  them  with  a  strong  army 
slew  at  one  time,  1200  monks,  who  were  assemblcd^to  pray  for  the  safety  of 
thdr  countrymen — made  Augustine  to  be  suspected  of  the  murder."  Six>ttis« 
wood's  Hist.  p.  12.    Bede  represents  this  calamity,  as  the  effect  of  the  prophe- 
cy delivered  by  the  pious  Augustine,  but  knowing  the  spirit  of  that  church, 
which  is  emphatically  said  to  be  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  prophecy  was  uttered,  in  consequence  of  a  preconcert- 
'    VOL.  I,  II  9 
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Roman  poiitiflF,  who,  while  he  taught  a  new  religion  greatly 
deteriorated  the  old ;  for  he  did  not  so  much  inculcate  the 
precepts  of  Christianity,  as  the  Romish  ceremonies.  The 
Britons  had  at  first  heard  the  Gospel  firom  the  disciples  of 
John  the  Evangelist,  and  were  now  instructed  by  monks,  who^ 
still  were  learned  and  pious.  But  the  missionary,  intent  only 
upon  reducing  all  under  the  dominion  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
proclaimed  himself  sole  archbishop  of  Britain— introduced  a 
dispute,  neither  necessary  nor  useful,  about  the  day  for  cele- 
brating Easter,  by  which  he  mightily  disturbed  the  church, 
and  so  loaded  her  ritual,  ah-eady  degenerating  into  supersti- 
tion, with  new  ceremonies,  and  lying  wonders,  that  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  true  piety  remained. 

L.  Kenneth  L* 

xxxvii.  After  Aidanus,  Kenneth  was  elected  king,  of  whom 
nothing  stands  upon  record  worth  transcribing.  He  died  in 
the  fourth,  or,  as  some  say,  the  twelfth  month  of  his  reign. 

ed  plaD.  Referring  to  this  period,  Mosheim  observes,  "  The  ancient  Britons 
and,  Scots  persisted  long  in  the  maintenance  of  their  religious  liberty,  and 
nather  the  threats,  nor  the  promises  of  the  legates  of  Rome,  could  engage 
them  to  snbmit  to  the  decrees,  and  authority  of  the  ambitious  ponti£^  as 
appears  manifestly  from  the  testimony  of  fiede."  The  aversion  of  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Scott  to  the  rites,  and  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church  is 
stron^y  manifested  in  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Laurence,  who  succeeded 
Augusdne  as  bishop  of  Canterbury,  A.  D.  605,  to  the  Scots  who  inhabited 
Ireland,  preserved  by  Bade*  In  this  epistle  he  says,  **  When  the  See  Apostolic 
sent  us  to  these  western  parts^  to  preach  to  the  pagan  nadons,  and  we  ha{^en« 
ed  to  come  into  this  island,  which  is  called  Britain,  we  held  both  the  Britons 
and  Scots  in  great  esteem  for  sanctity,  before  we  knew  them,  believing  that 
they  conducted  themselves  according  to  the  custom  of  the  universal  church. 
But  after  we  became  acquainted  with  the  Britons,  we  still  imagined  that  the 
Scots  had  been  better.  We  have,  however,  learned  from  bishop  Dagan,  who 
eame  into  this  aforesaid  island,  and  from  the  abbot  Columban  in  France,  that 
the  Soots  no  way  differ  from  the  Britons,  in  their  behaviour.  For  bishop 
Dagan  coming  to  us,  not  only  refused  to  eat  with  us,  but  even  to  take  his 
repast  in  the  same  house  in  which  we  were  entertained."  Bede,  lib.  xi.  cap.  4. 
Spottiswood,  p.  IS.  This  Dagan,  came  from  the  monastery  of  Banger,  in 
Ireland,  to  be  knshop  to  the  Scots,  and  evidently  treated  the  votaries  of  Rome, 
not  excepting  the  bishop  of  Canterbuiy  himself,  as  if  thqr  had  been  actually 
exQommunicated*    Jamieson's  Hist.  Culdees,  p.  281. 

*  Kenneth,  or  Connad  Keir.    In  the  old  lists,  published  by  Innes,  is  placed 
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XXXVIII.  On  the  demise  of  Kenneth,  Eugenius,  the  son  of 
Aidanus,  was  proclaimed  king,  A.  D.  605.  According  to  the 
Book  of  Paisley,  he  was  educated  piously  and  wisely,  by 
Columba,  and  even  excelled  in  literary  attainments;  but  after* 
ward  forsook  his  early  pursuits,  and  addicting  himself  more 
to  the  study  of  war,  than  the  arts  of  peace,  harassed  the 
Saxons  and  Picts,  by  his  incessant  incursions.  His  govern* 
ment  was  harsh  and  severe ;  yet  although  more  inclined  to 
coerce  the  proud  and  contumacious  by  the  sword  than  recon* 
cile  them  by  lenity,  he  was  merciftil  to  those  who  volun* 
tarily  surrendered,  and  never  appeared  insolent  in  victory* 
Boethius,  however,  asserts,  that  the  kingdom  remained  in 
profound  peace  during  his  whole  reign,  and  that  this  peace 
was  preserved,   not  so  much  by  foreign   alliances,   as  by 

after  Eugeiyut.    Buchanan  follows  Fordun,  and  puts  him  immediately  after 
Aldan.    WriterB,  in  general,  agree  that  he  only  reigned  about  three  months. 

From  the  reign  of  Kenneth  I.  till  that  of  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin,  an 
almost  inextricable  degree  of  confusion  has  been  thrown  into  our  history* 
from  the  jarring  chronology  of  the  various  lists  of  uur  Scottish  kings,  and  tho 
attempts  to  recondle  the  dates,  with  the  dates,  of  an  old  Gaelic  poem,  of  the 
Irish  dirooicles,  and  the  Annals  of  Ubter.    Buchanan  has  preferred  following 
the  series  which  Fordun,  the  Jbther  of  Scottish  history  follows.    Pinkerton, 
who  stigmatizes  Fordun's  list,  as  a  superfisetadon  of  falsdiood,  rather  chooses 
io  adopt  the  series  of  the  Albanic  Duan,  which,  he  telb  us,  is  the  oldest  monu* 
ment  on  the  subject,  and  is  a  poem  ascribed  to  Malcolm  Ill's  bard.    Of  the 
last  part  oi  the  Gaelic  poem,  he  says,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  tot- 
ally erroneous  throughout  this  part,"  and  afterwards,  **  this  latter  part  [is]  un- 
tenable, as  in  the  years  assigned,  it  contradicts  the  best,  and  roost  numerous 
authorities.'*  £nq.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.    And  as  it,  [the  Duan]  mentions  the  Pikish 
line  to  have  closed  in  Constantine,  621,  which  is  demonstrably  &lse,  no  de« 
pendance  can  be  placed  on  the  Gaelic  bard's  knowledge  of  the  Pikish  kingdomi 
nor  of  course,  of  the  great  event  now  treated  of— the  union  of  the  Piks  and 
Dalriads. — Again,  Mr.  P.  says, "  the  original  of  this  piece  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  Psalter  Cashail,"  p.  107.  And  of  the  Psalter  Cadiail,  lie  exclaims,  *'  How 
ridiculous  would  it  b^  to  use  arguments  against  Geofrey  of  Monmouth,  or  the 
Paalter  of  Cashail !"  p.  85.    Yet  it  is  upon  the  authority  of  this  Duan,  which 
he  treats  so  unceremoniously,  that  Mr.  P.  desires  us  to  believe  Fordun's  list 
to  be  the  perfection  of  historical  falsehood;  while,  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
fesses, that  he  cannot  see  for  what  purpose  Fordun  falofied,  except  it  were 
for  the  pure  love  of  fiduficadon. 
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the  dissensions  of  his  enemies,  which  produced  constant  civil 
wars  among' themselves;  for  the  English,  who  inhabited  the 
interior,  now  professing  Christianity,  while  they  were  avenging 
some  injuries  which  they  had  received  from  Ethelfrid,  the 
powerful  king  of  Northumberland,  put  an  end  to  his  life  and 
his  kingdom  together.  Edwin  succeeded  him,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  Ethelfrid,  among  whom  were  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter,  fled  into  Scotland,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Eugenius' 
reign,  who  readily  received  the  Saxon  emigrants,  although  he 
knew  them  to  be  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  his  country 
and  his  religion;  treated  them  with  the  greatest  humanity  and 
liberality  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  caused  them  to  be  dili- 
gently instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  died 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  to  the  imiversal  regret  of 
all  his  people. 

LII.  Ferchard. 

XXXIX.  Ferchard,  his  son,  succeeded  Eugenius,  A.  D.  622, 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  He  was  a  man 
mischievously  crafty,  who  wished  to  change  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment into  a  tyranny,  and,  to  accomplish  his  design,  encour- 
iaged  factions  among  the  nobility,  thus  thinking  he  might  per- 
petrate his  ne&rious  project  with  impunity.  But  the  nobles, 
perceiving  his  atrocious  intention,  secretly  composed  the  dif- 
ferences insidiously  excited  among  them,  then  calling  an  as- 
sembly, summoned  the  king  to  appear,  and,  on  his  refusal, 
stormed  the  castle  whidi  he  had  fortified,  and  dragged  him 
unwillingly  to  trial.  Many  and  heavy  charges  were  preferred 
against  him,  particularly,  he  was  accused  of  the  Pelagian 
heresy,  contempt-  of  baptism,  and  the  other  sacred  ordinances, 
from  which,  when  he  could  not  clear  himself,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where,  that  he  might  not  longer  be  exposed  to 
contempt,  he  put  himself  to  death,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
his-  reign. 

LIII.  Donald  IV.» 

XL.  Donald,  or  Donevald,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  on  the 
decease  of  his  brother.     Admonished  equally  by  the  wretch- 

*  Donald  IV.  or  Donald  Brec.    Mr.  Pinkerton.  and  Chalmers,  both  adhere 
to  the  old  lists,  and  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  and  pa^  over  the  notices  of  this 
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ed  end  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  and  the  cherished  re- 
nown of  his  father,  he  assiduously  applied  himself  not  only 
to  promote  true  religion  in  his  own  dominions,  but,  by  ^every 
rational  method,  endeavoured  to  diffuse  it  wherever  it  appeared 
practicable^     After  the  death  of  Edwin,  he  assisted  the  chil- 
dren and  relations  of  Ethelfrid,  who  had  been  long  exiled  in 
Scotland,  secured  their  return  home,  loaded  them  with  presents, 
and  escorted  them  with  his  own  troops;  at  the  same  time,  giv- 
ing them  full  liberty  of  passing,  and  repassing,  whenever  their 
exigencies  might  require.     Edwin  was  slain,   according  to 
Bede,  by  Kedualla,  king  of  the  Britons,  and  Penda,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  the  one  incited  by  ancient  hatred  to  his  nation, 
and  the  other  by  a  new  hatred  to  his  Christianity,  but  both 
equally  inflamed  with  a  desire  for  his  possessions.     Nor  does 
any  more  cruel  victory  stand  upon  record.     For  whilst  Penda 
endeavoured  to  exterminate  the  Christians,  and  Kedualla  to 
destroy  the  Saxons,  their  fury  spared  neither  age  nor  sex. 
After  Edwin,  Northumberland  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms; 
Osric,  cousin-gernjtan  to  Edwin,  was  created  king  of  the  Deiri, 
and  Eanfrid,  as  he  is  named  by  Bede,  or  Andefrid,  as  he  is 
called  by  our  historians,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelftid,  king  of  the 
Bemici.     Each  of  these  having  renounced  Christianity,   in 
which  they  had  been  carefttlly  instructed,  the  one  by  the  Scottish 
monks,  and  the  other  by  the  Bishop  Paulinus,  returned  to  the 
old  superstition,  and,  shortly  after,  were  deprived  both  of  their 
lives  and  kingdoms,  by  Penda.     Oswald,  a  son  of  Ethelfrid, 
succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  both,  who  greatly  promoted  the 

king's  reign,  ^ven  by  Bede;  Buchanan  foUows  the  yenerable  historian,  and 
Fordun.  The  children  of  Ethelfrid,  here  mentioned,  were  the  celebrated 
Ebbe,  and  her  seven  brothers:  "  From  her,  the  promontory  of  St.  Abb's 
Head,  is  said  to  derive  its  name.  When  fleeing  for  refuge  to  Scotland,  she 
was  driven  on  some  part  of  the  coast  near  this  headland,  and  afterwards  built 
a  chapd  on  the  promontory,  at  her  own  expense,"  Stalii.  Aect  xii.  57. 
According  to  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  she,  and  her  brothers,  were  kindly  re- 
ceived and  nourished  by  Donald  Brec,  lung  of  the  Scots.  The  teachers  sent 
by  Donald,  were,  first,  Corroac,  who  being  a  man  of  too  austere  manners, 
and  disagreeable  to  the  people,  returned  to.  lona,  and  Aidan,  who  was  or- 
dained by  the  abbot  and  presbyters  of  that  college,  was  sent  in  hb  room. 
Bede,  Hb.  iii.  cap.  5,  He  had  the  small  island  of  Lindisfarn,  now  Holy  Island, 
assigned  him  ibr  the  seat  of  his  bishopric. 
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profession  of  Christiani^.  At  his  request,  Donald  sent 
teachers  from  Scotland,  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  learn- 
ing, whom  he  received  with  great  kindness,  and  treated  with 
much  liberality.  Nor  did  he  think  it  a  mean  office  in  a  king, 
to  interpret  to  his  people,  in  their  public  assemblies,  the  sex* 
mons  of  the  preachers,  which,  being  delivered  in  the  Scottish 
language^  were  not  sufficiently  understood  by  them;  all  this 
is  distinctly  recorded  by  Bede.  Donald  died  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind  him,  a  delightful  remembrance 
of  his  virtues. 

LIV.  Ferchard  II. 

XLu  Ferchard,  the  brother's  son  of  Ferchard,  succeeded 
Donald.  He  was  inimitable  in  every  species  of  wickedness, 
being  equally  in&iatiable  in  his  thirst  for  wine  and  money,  of 
knmeasurable  cruelty  towards  man,  and  impiety  towards  God. 
After  he  had  exercised  his  inhumanity  and  rapine  every  where 
upon  strangers,  he,  at  last,  turned  his  fiiry  upon  his  own 
fjEunily,  murdering  his  wife,  and  debauching  his  daughters. 
For  these  enormities  he  was  excommunicated;  and  the  nobles 
being  about  to  assemble  in  order  to  punish  him,  the  holy 
Bishop  Ck>lman  prohibited  them,  at  the  same  time  warning 
him  in  their  presence,  that  divine  vengeance  would  speedily 
overtake  him.  Nor  was  it  a  faithless  prediction,  for  in  a  few 
days  after,  when  hunting,  he  was  wounded  by  a  wolf,  and 
fevered  in  consequence;  yet  would  he  not  abstain  from  his 
accustomed  intemperance,  till  his  body  being  covered  with  a 
loathsome  disease,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed — this  had 
justly  happened  to  him,  for  despising*  the  excellent  admonitions 
of  Colman.  But,  on  his  deathbed,  having  acknowledged  his 
error,  Colman  consoled  him  with  the  hope  of  pardon,  if  he 
truly  repented;  on  which,  clothed  in  a  mean  garment,  he  or- 
dered himself  to  be  carried  abroad  in  a  litter,  and  having  made. 
public  confession  of  his  crimes,  died,  A.  D.  668.  Eighteen 
years  did  Scotland  endure  this  monster. 

LV.  Malduinus. 

XLii.  Malduinus,  the  son  of  Donald,  was  placed  upon  the 
throne,  in  the  room  of  Ferchard,  who,  in  order  to  heal  the 
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wounds  inflicted  upon  the  kingdom  by  the  tyranny  of  the  last 
king,  made  peace  with  all  his  neighbours.     But  while  he  ob- 
tained external  rest  from  the  enemy,  he  was  disturbed  by  an 
internal  sedition,  that  arose  among  the  inhabitants  of  Argyle 
and  Lennox.     Malduinus,  in  order  to  repress  these  disturb- 
ances,  marched  in  person  against  the  instigators,   that  he 
might  punish  them  without  distressing  the  common  people* 
They,  however,  hearing  of  his  approach,  settled  their  pri* 
vate  quarrels,  and,  to  avoid  his  anger,  fled  to  the  JEhndsd. 
On  being  demanded  thence,  that  they  mi^t  be  brought  to 
punishment,  the  islanders,  who  dared  not  refuse,  delivered 
them  up,  and  a  few  having  sufiered,  the  rest  returned  to  their 
duty.     About  this  time,  it  happened,  that,  after  the  Scottish 
monks  had  disseminated  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion widely  through  England,  and  so  instructed  the  English 
youth  in  letters,  that  they  appeared  sufficiently  capable  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  their  countrymen,  a  spirit  of  etivy  to- 
wards their  instructors  arose,  in  proportion  as  they  imagined 
themselves  their  equals  in  learning;  and  their  disinclination 
towards  the  Scots  proceeded  so  far,  that  they  forced  them  to 
return  to  their  own  country;  which  afiront,  though  it  disturb- 
ed the  concord  of  the  kingdoms,  yet,  such  was  the  moderation 
of  those  who  had  sustained  the  wrong,  that  they  restrained 
both  nations  from  decided  hostilities.     Constant  inroads,  how- 
ever, took  place  in  many  parts,  and  several  skirmishes  were 
fought.     At  this  period,  a  plague  desolated  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, such  as  never  has  been  recorded  by  the  most  ancient 
historians,  the  Scots  and  Picts,  alone,  are  said  to  have  escaped. 
And,  now,  when  the  frequent  injuries  sustained  by  both,  and 
their  mutual  plunderings,  were  about  to  break  out  in  an  open 
war,  the  death  of  Malduinus  intervened,  afler  he  had  reigned 
twenty  years.     His  wife  suspecting  him  of  infidelity,  strangled 
him,  and  was  herself  burned  alive,  four  days  after. 

LVI.   EUGENIUS  V. 

XLiii.  Eugenius  the  fifth,  a  son  of  King  Dongardus,  next  be- 
gan his  reign.  When  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  with 
whom  he  was  anxious  to  cultivate  a  peaceful  intercourse  as  far 
as  possible,  endeavoured  to  deceive  him  by  insidious  leagues. 
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he  met  his  attempts  by  similar  artifice,  and  while  both  of 
them  ostensibly  sought  conciliation,  each  secretly  prepared  for 
war.  At  last,  Egfrid,  putting  an  end  to  the  truces,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  joined  his  forces  with  the 
Picts,  invaded  Scotland,  and  wasted  Galloway;  but  the  Picts 
deserting  him  in  battle,  he  was  overcome  by  Eugenius,  and, 
having  lost  almost  the  whole  of  his  army,  escaped,  after  being 
grievously  wounded,  with  a  few  followers.  Next  year,  equally 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  marched  against 
the  Picts,  who,  pretending  flight,  drew  him  into  an  ambush, 
where  he  was  cut  ofiF  with  his  whole  army.  The  Picts,  seizing 
so  fair  an  opportunity,  recovered  the  exteilsive  possessions 
previously  wrested  from  them;  and  the  Britons,  who  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Engli-sh,  entered  Northumberland, 
along  with  the  Scots,  aqd  spread  such  wide  destruction  there, 
that  it  has  never  yet  regained  its  former  prosperity.  The 
death  of  Eugenius  immediately  followed,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign. 

• 

LVII.  Eugenius  VI. 

XLiv.  Eugenius  the  sixth,  the  son  of  Ferchard,  succeeded 
Eugenius  the  fifth.  In  Northumberland,  Alfrid,  succeeded, 
bis  brother  Egfrid.  Both  kings  were  profound  scholars,  ac- 
cording to  the  literature  of  the  times,  especially  in  theology, 
and,  closely  united  together  by  the  bonds  of  their  common 
studies,  peace  was  faithftiUy  preserved  between  them.  Alfrid 
improved  this  period  of  tranquillity  for  adjusting  his  kingdom, 
now  confined  within  straiter  boundaries  than  formerly.  With 
the  Picts,  the  Scots  had  neither  certain  peace  nor  open  war. 
Mutual  aggressions  and  skirmishings,  of  various  success,  were 
frequent,  Cuthbert,  an  English,  and  Adomnan,  a  Scottish 
bishop,  striving  in  vain  to  reconcile  them;  it  so  happened, 
however,  that  no  pitched  battle  was  fought.  In  the  meantime, 
Eugenius,  who  was  inflamed  with  the  most  inextinguishable 
hatred  against  the  Pict$,  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  career, 
after  he  had  reigned  ten  years.  There  is  a  tradition,  that, 
during  this  king's  reign,  for  seven  days  together,  it  rained 
blood  over  all  Britain,  and,  that  even  the  milk,  cheese,  and 
butter,  were  converted  into  blood. 
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LVIII.  Amberksleth. 

Joy.  After  Eugenius  VI*  Amberkeletfa,  the  son  of  Findanus, 
nephew  of  Eagenius  V.  obtained  the  kingdom.  In  the  begi|i* 
aing  of  his  reign^  he  pretended  a  love  to  temperance^  but  soon 
retamed  to  his  true  character,  imd  rushed  headlong  into  all 
vice.  Seizing  this  opportunity,  Garnard,  king  of  the  Picts, 
haying  assembled  a  great  army,  inraded  Scotland.  Amber- 
keleth  was  with  difficulty  roused  to  take  arms,  but,  at  last, 
having  done  so,  during  night,  when  he  had  retired  upon  a 
necessary  occasion,  attended  by  two  servants,  he  was  killed  by 
an  arrow  shot  by  an  unknown  hand,  ere  he  had  yet  completed 
the  second  year  of  his  reign.  Some  say,  that  while  he  pressed 
close  upon  the  enemy  in  a  thick  wood,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  died  in  ten  days  after. 

LIX«  EuoENius  VIL 

XLVi.  In  order  that  the  army  might  not  be  disbanded,  nor 
remain  without  a  chief,  Eugenius  ViL  brother  of  the  former 
monarch,  was  proclaimed  in  the  catfip^  by  military,  snf&age. 
He,  however,  placing  little  confidence  in  an  army  collected  by 
so  indolent  a  king,  suspended  the  war  by  a  truce,  and  having 
accepted  l^)ondana,  the  daughter  of  Garnardus,  for  his  wife, 
finished  it  by  the  nuptials.     Sbe,  however,  was  murdered  not 
I^ig  after  by  two  Athol  .men,  who,  having  conspired  against 
the  king,  by  mistake  stabbed  her  in  bed*     The  king  was  false- 
ly accused  of  the  crime^  and  ordered  to  stand  trial,  but,  be- 
fore the  cause  came  to  be  heard,  the  perpetrators  of  the  mur- 
der being  takai,  he  was  liberated.     The  criminals  were  put  to 
death  with  the  most  exquisite  tortures*     All  foreign  wars  be- 
ing settled,  Eugenius  directed  his  attention. to  the  labours  of 
peace,  occasionally  enjoying  the  relutation  of  hunting;  but 
the  care  of  religion  was  his  chief  object.     He  first  ordered 
that  a  record  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  should  be  preserved 
in  the  monasteries.     Afiier  an  uninterrupted  peace,  widi  all 
his  neighbours,  of  seventeen  years'  duration,  he  ended  his  days 
at  Abemethy. 
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LX.    MOEDAC- 

XLvii.  Eugenius  VII.,  n  Kttie  before  his  death,  recommended 
Mordac,  the  son  of  Amberkeleth,  to  his  nobles,  as  his  successor* 
Daring  his  reign  there  was  peace  over  all  Britain,  of  which, 
mention  is  made  by  Bede,  at  the  end  of  his  history.  He  emu- 
lated Eugenius,  not  only  in  preserving  peace,  but  in  endowing 
monasteries.  Whitehem,  which  had  been  destroyed,  was  re- 
paired by  him.  He  died  when  entering  upon  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  reign. 

LXI.  Etfinus. 

XLviii.  In  the  year  seven  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Christian 
era,  Etfinus,  the  son  of  Eugenius  VII.  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, and,  emulating  the  conduct  of  the  preceding  kings, 
maintained  the  most  undisturbed  tranquillity  for  thirty-one 
years,  during  which  he  reigned.  When  he  grew  old,  and 
could  not  perform  the  duties  of  a  king  personally,  he  appoint- 
ed four  officers  to  administer  justice  to  the  people.  While 
these  governed  Scotland,  some  licentious  profligates,  resuming 
their  former  habits  through  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of 
the  magistrates,  began  to  create  universal  confusion;  but  the 
cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Donald,*  threw  the  crimes  of  every 
other  into  shade.  He,  spreading  devastation  over  Galloway, 
compelled  the  landholdc^rs  either  to  pay  him  tribute,  or  reduced 
them  to  beggary  by  his  spoliations. 

LXII.  Eugenius  VIII. 

XLix.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles,  the  king  dying,  Euge- 
nius VIII.  the  son  of  Mordac,  ascended  the  throne.  His  first 
enterprise  was  against  Donald,  whom  having  worsted  in  many 
bloody  engagements,  he  in  the  issue  took  prisoner,  and,  to 
the  general  joy  of  the  people,  brought  to  a  public  execution. 
Mordac,  the  governor  of  Galloway,  an  associate  of  Donald's, 
on  being  convicted  of  a  participation  in  his  crLoies,  was  put  to 
death;  the  other  governors  he  punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine^ 
and,  from  their  effects,  made  reparation  to  the  people  whom 

*  Of  the  iBbudae. 
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they  had  robbed.  The  turbulent  being  overawed  by  the  terror 
of  these  punishments,  the  greatest  calm  was  restored  after  the 
most  violent  tempest,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  renewal  of 
all  the  ancient  leagues  with  the  neighbouring  kings.  But  he 
who  had  shone  so  resplendently  in  troublous  times,  in  peace 
rushed  headlong  into  atrocity  and  crime.  Nor  could  the  ad* 
vice  of  his  friends,  or  the  admonitions  of  the  priests,  produce 
any  impression  upon  him;  he  was,  therefore,  put  to  death,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  nobles,  by  the  consent  of  the  whole.  The 
ministers  of  his  follies  were  hanged, — a  grateful  exhibition  to 
those  who  had  suffered  from  their  oppression. 

LXIII.  Fergusius  III. 

L.  Fergusius  III.,  son  of  Etfinus,  succeeded,  who  by  similar 
pretensions  to  virtue,  and  the  practice  of  similar  low  vices, 
met  with  a  similar  fate,  almost  in  a  similar  space  of  time;  for 
he  retained  the  kingdom  but  three  years,  and  died  of  poison 
administered  by  the  queen.  Others  relate,  that  when  she  had 
often  reproached  him  with  his  contempt  for  his  marriage  vow, 
and  his  numerous  mistresses,  and  could  produce  no  alteration 
in  his  conduct,  she,  with  her  own  hands,  strangled  him  one 
night  when  asleep.  On  inquiry  being  instituted  into  the  man<- 
ner  of  his  death,  and  many  of  his  friends  being  impeached, 
as  none  of  them,  when  exposed  to  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
tures, made  any  confession,  the  queen,  though  naturally  of  a 
stem  and  fierce  disposition,  yet  pit3ring  the  sufferings  of  so  many 
innocent  persons,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and^ 
from  an  elevated  situation,  acknowledged  that  she  hsfd  put  the 
king  to  death;  then,  lest  she  should  have  been  exposed  tp 
public  contumely,  instantly  thrust  a  dagger  into  her  bosom; 
a  deed  variously  designated  according  to  different  opinions  at 
the  time. 

LXIV.    SOLVATHIUS. 

LI.  King  Solvathius,  son  of  Eugenius  VIII.  followed;  who, 
if  he  had  not  contracted  tlie  gout  in  his  limbs  from  oold,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  might  have  been  justly  enumerated 
among  the  most  excellent  of  kings ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  by 
his  prudence  and  wisdom  in  the  choice  of  his  officers,  he  sue* 
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cessfuUy  repressed  all  tumults.  First,  Donald  Baiie^-^that 
is  White^^^-imagining  hhnsslf  secure  froiQ  attad^  on  accoimt  of 
the  distanper  in  the  king's  feet,  having  seized  upon  aH  the 
western  islapids,  prodaimed  hiiniself  king  of  the  ^3Sbudae;  and 
afterward  made  a  niinans  and  plundering  irruption  into  Ae 
continent.  Being  attacked  by  CuUen»  leader  of  the  Argjrle 
mrnkj  and  Due^U  chief  of  Athol,  he  was  driven  into  a  wood, 
that  had  only  op^  outlet,  which,  vainly  attempting  to  force^ 
he  perished  with  all  his  followers.  With  the  same  h<^es,  and 
the  same  audacity,  Giieo^ibus  attacked  Galloway,  where  his 
father  had  played  the  tyrant,  but  he  was  TqnquiQshe4  by  the 
same  generals,  and  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  the  attempt. 
Solvatibius,  in  the  meantime,  enjoyed  peace  with  the  English 
and  Piels,  who  were  suffiQi&ntly  employed  with  their  own  in- 
ternal disturbances,  and,  after  he  had  reigned  with  the  great- 
est approbation  about  twenty  years,  died,  A.  D.  787. 

LXV.  AcHAius. 

Lii.  Achaius,  the  son  of  Etfinus,  succeeded.  He  confirm- 
ed the  peace  with  the  English  apd  the  Plots,  and  understand- 
ing that  war  was  thpeatened  fro^i  Ireland^  by  ^^nuovs  exer- 
tion, and  by  liberal  gifts,  setded  the  ^editioQs  which  were  upop 
the  point  of  breaking  out  at  home.  The  cause  of  the  Irish 
war  was  tbis:-r-The  former  king  beii^  incapable  of  undertak- 
ing any  expedition,  the  Irish,  and  Islanders,  instigated  by  the 

*  Donald  Qane.  The  lionour^ble  name  of  Douglas,  is  by  tradition  said  to 
have  originated  on  tfiis occasion;  for  this  Donald  being  enclosed  by  the  king's 
army  in  a  narrow  p^ss,  turned  in  desperation  upon  them,  and  threw  them  into 
con^sion,  when  a  chieftain  with  his  sons  and  retainers,  turned  the  t^e  of 
battle,  rallied  the  fug^tlve^,  and  gained  the  victory,  t)ie  usurper  being  slain 
Hdtfa  the  g^realer  P9rt  pf  |iis  tfopp^  The  king,  who  was  at  some  distance^ 
having  been  informed  of  the  peril  of  his  army,  was  hastening  to  their  assist- 
ance, when  he  was  agreeably  stopt  by  the  news  of  this  nobleman's  successful 
achievement.  On  asking  for  the  hero,  Sholto  D^iglas,  Gael. — see  that  dark 
man — w|is  the  reply;  aye  Sholto  Duglas,  said  the  king,  and  by  this  namp 
lie  was  afterwards  distinguished. 

The  veal  Migin  of  this  family,  hoverer,  which  once  contended  with  royalty, 
end  was  fdtfexnately  the  j^^e  and  the  scourge  of  the  kingdom,  is  obscure* 
Chalmers  traces  it  back  to  Theot)ald  the  Fleniing,  and  his  heirs,  who  received 
a  grant  9f  some  lands,  on  the  Duglas  water  in  Lanarkshire,  from  Arnold,  the 
bishop  of  Kelso,  sometime  between  1147 — 116O,  whose  son,  WiUiam,  inherit- 
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hopes  of  plunder  and  impunity,  landed  both  at  the  same  time, 
with  formidafole  armies,  on  the  neighbouring  promontory  of 
C^tyre;  but  a  quarrel  arising  among  the  rofc4:>ers,  many  of 
ihe  Islaniiersy  and  almost  all  the  Irish  were  slain.  To  avenge 
4his  disaster,  the  Irish  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  to  pass  over  to 
die  JEbudmj  on  which,  Achaius,  by  his  ambassadors,  repre- 
aented-^that  it  was  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  if  robbers  fight- 
ing for  plunder  had  £dlen  by  mutual  violence;  nor  should  it 
be  deemed  a  misfortune  that  many  had  perisbed,  but  rather  that 
any  had  esci^ied;  besides,  the  king  and  his  council  were  so  far 
from  offering  any  injury  to  the  Irish,  that  they  inflicted  pun* 
fdiment  on  the  authors  of  the  late  slaughter.  The  Irish^ 
however,  rejected  so  uidignantly  every  argument  the  ambassa. 
dors  could  urge,  that,  even  before  their  departure,  they  de^ 
iqpatched  their  fleet  against  the  Albin  Scots;  but  it  had  scarce^ 
ly  put  to  sea,  when  it  was  overtaken  with  a  tempest,,  and  tb^ 
whole  peridied.  Accounting  this  disaster  a  mark  of  Divine 
displeasure,  the  Hibernians  were,  in  omsequence,  induced 
humbly  to  implore  that  peace  they  had  before  so  haughtily 
refused. 

Liii.  The  first  treaty  of  alliance,*  between  die  French  and 

ed  tlie  estate,  and  first  assumed,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  age,  the  title,  ^  de 
Duglas.^' 

*  Lord  Hailes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  history  of  Scotland,  expresses^  in  a 
long  cKfuertation,  hk  doubts  as  to  the  historical  evidence  of  t}ie  femous  alli- 
ance between  Achaius,  ai)d  the  emperor  Charlemagne.  With  the  improbable 
addition  of  die  iom  thousand  men  sent  to  Fhmce,  and  the  debates  in  the 
Scottish  partiameBt,  upon  the  subject,  which  his  lordship  justly  ridicules 
Bttehanan  has  nothing  to  do ;  in  this,  he  has  not  copied  the  &bles  of  Boyce* 
hatd  Hailes,  as  be  was  the  ablest,  so  be  was  the  most  severe  criUc  that  ever 
examined  Scotti^  history ;  yet  he  seems  to  have  ^ken  for  granted,  without 
turning  up  the  passage,  tiiat  Bachanan  copied  Boyce,  for,  i^ter  a  fuU  exami* 
nation  of  the  evidence,  he  allows  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  validity  of  out 
hiatorian*B  account ;  thb  is  distinctly  stated  In  Lord  Elibank's  Letter  to 
Lord  Hailes,  reprinted  in  the  IIL  Vol.  of  the  Annals  of  Scotland,  1819; 
"  You  tell  us,  the  only  cotemporary,  writer  of  reputation  quoted  in  proof 
of  It  [the  alliance]  is  Eglnbart.  If  Eginhart  is  tJie  only  cotemporary  writer 
of  reputaticm  that  exists,  it  ought  not  to  seem  siirpri^^  l^at  he  is  the  only 
one  quoted  to  prove  it.  But  you  admit  his  authoriitf  as  undoubted,  the 
only  question  then  b,  whether  he  says  eoou^  to  establish  the  existence  of 
this  alliance  ?  He  certainly  does  in  the  very  passage  quoted  by  your  lordship ; 
it  is  literally  this— Charlemi^iie,  by  means  of  his  munifipenc^  had  got  th^ 
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the  Scots,  was  entered  into  by  Achaius,  the  origm  of  which 
was,  to  oppose  the  Saxons,  not  only  those  who  inhabited  Ger- 
many, bat  those  also  who  had  settled  in  Britain,  and  infested 
the  coasts  of  Gaul   by  their  piratical  incursions;   besides, 
Charlemagne,  who  desired  to  illustrate  France  not  less  by  let- 
ters than  by  arms,  wished  to  procure  from  Scotland  professors 
ta  teach   Philosophy,    Greek,    and  Latin,   in  the  college  of 
Paris;  as  there  still,  at  that  time,  remained  in  Scotland  many 
religious — for  the  ancient  discipline  was  not  yet  extinct— -who 
were  distinguished  by  their  literary  attainments  and  piety;  of 
whose  number,  was  John,  surnamed  Scotus,  or  Albinus^tihie 
same  name,  the  Scots  being  called  Albins  in  their  own  lan- 
guage— the  preceptor  of  Charles,  who  left  many  monuments 
of  his  genius,  one  of  which  I  have  seen,  his  Rhetorica  Pre- 
cepta,  [Rhetorical  Precepts,]  with  the  inscription  of  Joannes 
Albinus.     There  remain,  likewise,  to  this  day,  some  writings 
of  Clement,  a  Scot,  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  eminent  pro- 
fessor of  learning  at  Paris.     There  were  also  many  Scottish 
monks  who  went  over  to  Gaul,  induced  by  their  love  of  religion, 
who  preached  Christianity  to  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  with  such  success,  that  they  founded  monasteries  in 
many  places,  and  the  Germans  have  still  so  great  a  respect 
for  their  memory,  that,  even  in  our  day,  the  Scots  are  always 
intrusted  with  their  direction. 
Liv.  The  Pictish  affairs  dragged  Achaius,  though  desirous  of 

kings  of  the  Scots  so  disposed  to  comply  with  his  inclinations^  that  they  con- 
stantly pronounced  themselves  his  subjects  and  servants.  Letters  of  thdrs  to 
this  purpose  do  now  exist.  This  implies  as  much  as  ever  was  asserted  by  any 
Scottish  author  of  character;  the  question  never  was  about  the  terms  of  the 
treaty:"  ''  Our  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  is  an  alliance.  Your  lordship  ad- 
mits  that  missi,  or  nuncii,  as  quoted  by  Fordun  from  Alcnin's  letter  to  0£^ 
were  sent  by  Charlemagne  to  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  you  honour  these  tnisH 
with  the  title  of  ambassadors,  and  you  conjecture  that  the  subject  of  the  em- 
bassy was  religious,  &c.'*  pp.  176-7.  Eginhart  was  the  chancellor  and  bio- 
grapher of  Charlemagni,  Alcuin  was  his  governor. 

There  was  a  Clement,  a  Culdee,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  learned  man, 
and  who  was  burned  for  his  opposition  to  the  Pope,  much  about  this  time ; 
there  is  also  one  Samson,  a  Scot,  who  was  bishop  of  Auxere,  and  who  is  dis* 
tinguished  from  an  Irish  bishop ;  which  shows  that  the  term,  Scots,  was  then 
applied  to  the  North  Britons,  and,  also,  that  learned  men  from  thence  went 
to  the  continent,"  Hist,  of  the  Culdees  of  lona,  p.  237. 
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peace,  into  war,  for  when  Athelstane,  the  Angle,  wasted  the 
neighbouring  country  of  the  Picts,  Hungus  their  king,  obtain- 
ed from  Achaius,  already  incensed  agamst  the  English,  ten 
thousand  Scots,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Alpin,  the 
nephew  of  Hungus,  and  trusting  to  their  assistance,  he  carried 
off  immense  plunder  from  Northumberland.  Athelstane,  a 
ferocious  warrior,  following  close  upon  his  route,  overtook 
him  not  fieir  distant  from  the  town  of  Haddington.  The 
Picts  surprised  by  the  unexpected  advance  of  the  enemy,  flew 
to  arms,  and  maintained  their  ground  until  the  evening. .  Du- 
ring the  night,  after  having  set  the  watches,  Hungus,  who 
considered,  that  without  Divine  assistance  all  human  efforts 
would  be  of  little  avail,  devoted  himself  wholly  to  prayer,  till, 
worn  out  with  bodily  fatigue  and  mental  anxiety,  he  fell  into 
a  slumber,  in  which  there  appeared  to  him  St.  AnHrew,*  the 
apostle,  who  promised  him  a  glorious  victory.  This  vision 
being  narrated  to  the  Picts,  flushed  them  with  the  hope, 
and  they  prepared  with  alacrity  for  the  conflict,  which  they 
had  now  no  means  of  escaping.  The  next  day  being  spent 
in  skirmishing,  they  came  on  the  third,  to  a  regular  engage- 
ment. It  is  added,  that  a  decussated  cross  appeared  visible 
in  the  heavens,  when  they  were  about  to  engage,  which  so 
terrified  the  English,  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  with- 
stand the  first  attack  of  the  Picts;  Athelstane  having  been 
killed  here,  is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  place,  which 
to  this  day  is  called  Athelstaneford.  Hungus,  who  ascribed 
the  victory  which  he  had  achieved,  to  the  power  of  St. 
Andrew,  besides  other  donatives,  appropriated  to  his  service, 
a  tenth  part  of  the  royal  demesnes.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  Athelstane  was  the  Danish  chie^  to  whom,  according  to 
the  English  historians,  Northumberland  was  ceded  by  Alfred. 
Achaius  died  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  819. 

LXVI.   CONGALLUS  III. 

LV.  Congallus,  the  cousin-german  of  Achaius,  was  his  suc- 


*  The  legend  of  the  vision  of  St.  Andrew,  is  contidned  in  ^  A  history  of 
the  blessed  Regulus,  and  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  St.  Andrew/'  in  the 
Register  of  St,  Andrews^  written  about  A.  D.  1140. 
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cessor.    He  reigned  five  years  in  profound  peace^  both  at  home 
^nd  abroad. 

LXVII.    DONGALLUS. 

ixi^  Next  to  CongalloSy  Dcmgallus,  the  son  of  Solvathius, 
assumed  the  government.     The  Youth  who  could  not  endure 
his  austerily,  waited  upon  Alpin,  the  son  of  Achaius,  and 
when  they  could  not  by  persuasion,  induce  him  to  usurp  the 
government)  forced  him  by  violence  and  threats,  to  join  in 
their  conspiracy.     An  army  was  soon  raised,  but  while  he 
pretended  he  would  be  directed  entirely  by  them,  he  seized 
the  first  opportunity  of  thwarting  their  measures  and  going 
over  to  Dongallus.     This  acticm  as  beneficial  to  the  king  as 
banefiil  to  the  rebels,  induced  them  to  accuse  Alpin  of  being 
the  chief  mstigator  of  the  rebellion;  but  the  king,  who  per- 
fectly appreciated  the  nature  of  the  calumny,  instantly  assem- 
bled an  army,  came  upon  the  insurgents  before  they  were  aware, 
and  having  taken  many  prisoners,  inflicted  upon  them  exem- 
plary punishment*     In  the  mean  time  Hungus  died,  and  his 
eldest  son,  Dorstologus,  was  treacherously  slain  by  his  brother 
Egan,  who  did  not  long  survive  the  murder*     The  male  line  of 
Hungu»  being  thus  extinct,  Alpin,  his  sister's  son,  demanded 
the  kingdom,  as  being  the  next  heir,  both  by  law  and  ccmsan- 
guinity.     The  Picts  having  peremptorily  refused  him,  as  a 
stranger,  Dongallus  sent  ambassadors  to  them,  to  urge  his 
claim,  but  they  not  only  would  not  hear  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  ordered  them  to  leave  their  territories  within  fouy 
days;  on  which  Dongallus  prepared  for  war  with  his  whole 
strength ;  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  however,  he  was 
drowned  crossing  the  Spey,  an  extremely  rapid  river,  the  small 
boat  in  which  he  was  passing,  having  upset.     He  reigned  six, 
or,  according  to  some  writers,,  seven  years  over  ScotlaiuiL 

LXVIIL  Alpiit. 

•  I.VH.  Alpin,  the  son.  of  Achaius,  led  the^  army  nosed  .by 
Dongallus,  against  Federethus,  who  arrogated  to  himself  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Picts,  and  the  hostile  armies  having  en- 
countered each  other  at  Restenet,  a  small  village  in  Angus,  a 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  which  continued,  tSl  night  closed 
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upon  an  uncertain  victory.  The  death  of  Federethuis  appeared 
to  give  the  Scots  the  honour  of  the  day ;  for  he,  when  he  saw 
the  spirits  of  his  men  beginning  to  droop  in  battle,  rushed  with 
a  band  of  noble  youths,  into  the  midst  of  the  Scots,  where,  bdng 
cut  off  from  the  main  army,  he  fell,  together  with  the  flower 
of  his  nobility.  Brudus,  an  indolent,  and  unwarlike  character, 
was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  Picts,  under  him,  having 
their  possessions  plundered  by  the  Scots  without  resistance, 
in  an  organized  insurrection,  put  him  to  death,  before  he  had 
been  one  year  upon  the  throne.  Kenneth,  another  son  of 
Federethus,  was  substituted;  but  he  was  neither  braver  in  war, 
nor  more  fortunate  in  his  end.  For,  when  the  army,  which 
he  had  collected,  arrived  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  having 
withdrawn  secretly  from  the  field,  he  was  slain  by  a  rustic, 
who  was  ignorant  of  his  rank,  but  exasperated  at  his  cow-, 
ardice.  The  Kcts  deprived  of  their  king,  before  their  ene- 
mies were  informed  of  their  loss,  returned  home,  and  chose 
another  Brudus  in  his  room,  a  man,  noble  both  by  descent 
and  conduct.  He  instantly  upon  accepting  the  crown,  at- 
tacked the  straggling  plunderers,  and  chastised  their  temerity 
by  a  prodigious  slaughter;  and,  that  he  might  invigorate  the 
wasted  strength  of  his  countrymen  by  foreign  auxiliaries,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  nearest  English  with  magnificent 
presents,  who  accepted  his  gifts,  and  promised  him  assistance, 
but  performed  nothing,  alleging  their  own  domestic  commo- 
tions, as  an  excuse. 

Lviii.  The  Picts,  disappointed  in  all  their  expectations, 
having  pressed  into  the  service  every  man  among  themselves 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  prepared  for  the  last  struggle,  and. 
marched  straight  against  the  enemy,  who  were  encamped 
not  far  from  Dundee.  When  the  hostile  forces  came  widiin 
sight  of  each  other,  the  battle  instantly  commenced,  with  all 
that  fury  which  ancient  hatred  recently  exasperated,  many 
mutual  slaughters,  and  frequent  injuries  were  calculated  to 
inflame.  Afler  the  struggle  had  continued  long  doubtful,  at 
last,  a  hundred  Pictish  cavalry  arose  from  an  ambush,  who, 
in  order  that  they  might  appear  more  numerous,  placed  the 
camp  attendants  upon  the  baggage  horses,  in  array  upon  the 
neighbouring  hills,  as  if  they  were  coming  round  to  attack 
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the  opposite  eombatantg  in  rear;  by  whkh  sttAtstgaax,  they 
^mck  silcH  tettot  into  the  Scots,  that  tbey  instMtly  scattered^ 
fiihd  f)«d  i6to  the  nearest  woodi^,  whitbef  fh#  greater  pati 
e$dflped  itt  SaMf;  a  few  only  Wete  slain  in  battle^  t&<e  cbi<ef 
earfiflge  ^as  In  the  flight  by  the  baggage  ^fvArn».  Alpin, 
with  the  chief  of  his  nobles,  were  tak^n  prison^s,  and  put 
to  death.  The  head  of  the  king,  fixed  tipoil  a  pole,  wiw 
carried  robnd  the  whole  army,  and  afterward  placed  as  a 
spectacle,  in  the  most  con^icnous  part  of  their  metropolis, 
which  at  that  time  was  Abernethy.  The  spot  where  Alpin 
was  slairf,  is  to  this  day,  called  Bas  Alpin^  that  is^,  the  fall 
of  Alpin.  ♦ 

LXIX.  Kenneth  II. 

Lix.  Alpin  being  slain  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  Kenneth, 
his  son,  succeeded  him.  Next  summer,  the  Picts,  who  enter- 
tained strong  hopes  that  they  might  easily  expel  the  Scots  from 
Britain,  as  had  formerly  been  done,  having  procured  the  as- 
sistance of  several  bodies  of  English  troops,  assembled  as  nu- 
merous a  force  as  they  possibly  could;  but  a  sedition  broke  out 
among  themselves,  so  suddenly,  and  with  so  much  violence,. 

♦  Chaliners  dates  the  accession  of  Alpin,  S35 ;  accoi'ding  to  Buchanan,  it 
dUMild  be  80l-*-no  greaC  difibfence.  The  undoubted  decent  of  Alpilt,  Urom 
Fergui)  the  son  ef  Etc^  Chftlmertf  assertu^  may  be  t^aced  from  obvious  informs 
tioB,  and  genealogical  authoritj;  the  date  of  833,  is  also  ^ted  in  Innes*  App. 
It  is,  however,  necessary  to  remark,  that  a  considerable  difficulty  in  our  history 
arises  to  common  readers,  from  our  ancient  historians  using  Latin  terms  for 
the  names  of  our  kings,  and  the  affectation  of  later  writers,  who,  whether  they 
ttnderfitftMd  them  or  not,  pbt  down  Ae  names  in  Oaelic  spelling,  which,  t6  the 
English  i^eader^  is  certunljr  tlie  most  uncoath,  and  barbarous  of  all  orthoepy 
that  ever  was  invented.  Thus,  they  make  the  predecessor  of  Alpin,  Jff 
Eocha*  annuine  mac  Adoch-fin,  which  ForduB  and  Buchanan,  make  Dongallus. 

The  genealogy  in  Buchanan  in  general,  diifcics  only  by  the  different  spelling 
6f  the  n&mes,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  amazing  attachment  some  of  our 
kntiqnhries  pfof^s  fbr  the  sound  Of  a  letter,  which  h  is  19tely  their  ancestors 
sauitded  very  differently  from  themsdves*  Hd,  ib  fiict,  in  general,  differs  only 
by  the  different  mode  id  which  be  spelled  the  names,  as  be  siAoothed  thtm 
down  to  the  elegance  of  X^tin,  and  pur  common  writers  bring  us  back  to  the 
harshness  of  our  native  tongue.  The  ridiculous  attachment  to  the  old  Gaelic 
mode  of  spdliftg,  is  wofully  absurd ;  who,  for  instance,  but  an  inveterate 
hndqtiariliii,  would  ever  print  Gbaran,  for  Gdngafus;  Eocha-Rineval,  foi" 
Ithiin  FerchttvFada^  fbr  Fetgus^  Ain«a  tllaoh,  fi>r  Aidan  ? 


that  Brudtts,  their  king,  not  being  able  to  qvell  it,  the  arm^ 
disbanded,  aod  he  died  ta  about  ibr#e  s(iontb$  ftfter^  rather  qt 
grief  than  of  disease.    Druskeous,  Im  brother,  s»^x:eeded  hiin ; 
and  while  be  in  vain  endeavsoured.to  re-e$tabli$h  internal  traa- 
(quiHity,  •some  Soottirii  youth  having  t^ken  dpw|f  the  bead  of 
Alpm,  from  where  the  Picts  had  aifiKed  it,  brought  it  to  Ke^- 
ineth.    ^%ese  young  men  were  not  oiily  re\varded  by  honour^ 
for  this  exploit,  but  were  also  enriched  by  a  grant  x)f-  land^ 
from  the  king.     Kenneth  faaFuog  sununooed  an  assembly,  when 
the  question  respecting  war  was  debated,  althojugh  be»  and 
the  most  violent  of  the  young  nobility,  advised  the  exactioi^ 
of  ample  revenge  from  thfiir  perfidious  enemiefi^  yet  the  ma- 
iority,  and  those  chiefly  of  age  aad  experieAce,  thought  tlu$ 
should  be  deferred  until  the  strength  wasited  by  former  wars 
should  be  recruited ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  that  neither  peace 
should  besought,  nor  war  carried  on^  until  either  some  stronger  • 
necessity  enforced  pacification,  or  a  better  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  canrying  fm  JbostiUties.     These  sentiments 
having  prevailed,  by  ithe  tacit  oonseot  pf  both  natiops,  peace 
continued  for  the  ne^Jt  .tbree  years. 

ix.  In  the  fourth  year,  Kenneth*  desirous  of  war,  when  he 
found  few  supporters  of  his  (q)ini<o;i9  in  a  contention  of  his 
nobles  invited  the  leaders  among  them  to  an  entertainment,  and, 
when  ik^  ^xmiriviaUty  had  been  agreeably  though  unduly  pro- 
longed, persuaded  the  whole  to  remain  over  night  in  the  palace, 
which  they  did  the  more  easily,  as,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  ancestors,  they  stretched  tjxemsdives  upon  the  ground,  in 
?.  a  spacious  hall,  wibenerer  they  could  find  room  to  lie  down, 
their  only  couch  being  ieav^s  or  (grass  strewed  on  die  floor. 
When  they  were  all  asleep,  the  king  having  instructed  a  youth, 
a  relation  of  his  own,  clothed  him  in  the  skins:of  fishes-~chief- 
Jy  of  the  Qod  species— rdried  in  the  wind,  and  directed  him  to 
enter  diwring  the  nigbty  and  in  a  loud  voice,  eniitted  through 
a  long  tube,  that  it  might  strike  tbeir  ears  more  forcibly,  as  ^ 
voice  sent  from  heaven,  exhort  them  to  war.     The  youth  hav.-   - 
ing  performed  his  part,  the  nobles  at  the  sound  of  this  voice 
jBoi:^  awful,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  than  human,  were  suddenly 
aroused,  and  the  greater  number,  still  heavy  with  wine  and 
scarcely  awake,  wh^n  the  silvery  effulgence  struck  and  dazzled 
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their  half  open  eyes,  were  universally  seized  with  incompre^ 
hensible  amazement  at  beholding  the  unusual  apparition,  and 
^n  indescribable  awe  overpowered  their  minds*     Nor  was  that 
astonishment  abated,  when  the  messenger  having  laid  aside 
his  shining  dress,  and  withdrawing  through  a  secret  passage, 
suddenly  eyanished  from  their  sight     In  the  morning,  the 
story  was  carried  to  the  king,   with  many,  additions,   as  is 
usual' in  such  cases,  and  he  pretending  that  a  similar  vision 
had  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  the  whole  nobles  unanimous- 
ly declared  for  war,  as  if  God  himself  had  now  authorized  the 
undertaking. 

Lxi.  The  armies  having  taken  the  field,  as  soon  as  they  came 
within  sight  of  each  other,  without  waiting  for  the  command 
of  their  leaders,  each  sprung  forward  upon  his  nearest  enemy; 
nor  was  the  battle  less  fiercely  maintained  than  eagerly  com- 
menced; at  last,  victory  inclined  towards  the  Scots,  the  aid 
upon  which  the  Picts  placed  their  greatest  confidence,  proving 
their  ruin;  for  the  English  forces,  when  they  perceived  the 
engagement  conducted  without  order  under  the  rash  impulse 
of  rage,  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whence  they  looked 
on  as  unconcerned  spectators.  The  immense  slaughter  of  the 
Picts,  arose  not  only  from  the  ancient  hatred  of  the  Scots, 
but  from  the  recollection  of  their  recent  cruelty  to  Alpin,  and 
those  who  had  been  taken  captive  along  with  him ;  |md,  re- 
member Alpin,  the  watchword  of  the  Scots,  so  inflamed  their 
minds,  that  neither  age  nor  rank  was  spared.  The  hills  cover- 
ed the  retreat  of  the  English ;  and  the  Scots  were  prevented 
from  pursuing  them,  by  the  pertinacious  fiiry  with  which  they 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  Picts.  • 

*  The  total  extirpation  of  the  Picts,  a  nation  once  equally,  at  least,  if  not 
more  powerful  than  the  Scots  in  North  Britain,  roundly  asserted  in  our  an- 
cient writers,  being  a  circumstance  so  extremely  improbable,  has  led  some 
modem  enquirers  to  suppose,  that  the  opposite  must  of  necessity  be  true— that 
the  Picts  must  have  extirpated  the  Scots  of  the  Lowlands,  or,  at  any  ratc^ 
conquered  them.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  favours  this  last  opinion,  and  who  so 
vehemently  ridicules  our  ancient  historians  as  "  insane  fablers,  and  as  exposing 
themselves  to  the  derision  of  Europe,  for  supposing  the  extirpation  of  a  na- 
tion in  a  corner  of  Britain,"  foi^gets,  for  the  moment,  that  his  theory  of  the 
history  of  our  country  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  aboriginal  Briton9--the  primitive  Gael,  excepting  the  few  who  found 
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£xii.  By  this  yictoiy,  the  affairs  of  the  Picts  were  reduced 
to  so  low,  and  almost  hopeless  a  state,  that  they  endeavoured 
to  procure  a  peace  upon  any  terms  from  the  Scots,  but  in  vain; 
the  Scots  would  hear  of  no  conditions  except  the  complete  sur- 
render of  the  kingdom*  Next  year,  all  the  places  lying  north 
of  the  Forth  were  delivered  up,  and  garrisons  placed  in  them. 
But  while  Kenneth  led  his  forces  against  those  on  this  side,  he 
received  intelligence,  that  some  of  the  garrisons  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him  were  slain,  on  which  he  returned  with  his 
army  against  the  rebels,  spared  no  human  being  of  the  Pictish 
race,  and  wasted  the  whole  district  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
Picts  being  enraged  almost  to  madness  by  this  cruelty,  Drus- 
kenus,  when  he  perceived  that  he  must  now  fight,  not  for  his 
kingdom,  but  for  his  own  life,  and  that  of  his  people,  gathered 
together  all  the  force  he  could  collect,  and  passing  the  Forth, 
he  advanced  to  Scoon,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  where 
he  awaited  the  Scots.  There  he  again  made  another  fruitless 
attempt  at  pacification,  and  offered  to  cede  all  the  territor- 
ies of  the  Picts,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  but  the  Scots 
still  refused  to  listen  to  any  thing  short  of  an  unconditional 
surrender  of  their  whole  possessions.  The  battle  which  en- 
sued, in  this  last  extreme  necessity,  was  dark  and  bloody,  but 
the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Picts,  was  at  length  broken, 
and,  forced  to  fly,  the  river  Tay  was  the  cause  of  their  final 
destruction.  Druskenus,  not  being  able  to  effecta  passage,  was 
there  slain,  with  almost  the  whole  of  his  nobiliij'.  Nor  was 
the  fortune  of  the  rest  very  dissimilar,  who,  when  they  had 

refage  in  Irelapd,  a  sopporitioa  not  leu  extrayaganty  than  the  extirpation  of 
the  Picts.  But  the  extirpation  of  the  latter,  it  is  evident,  could  only  in  its 
utmost  latitude,  apply  to  the  nobles  and  military  population,  and  the  con- 
querors, must  in  succeeding  ages,  have  mingled,  and  been  lost  in  the  remains 
of  the  vanquished.  Whatever  ornament  or  exaggeration  there  may  be  in  the 
story  which  Buchanan  has  told,  he  found  it  in  Fordun,  lib.  iv.  cap.  4«  and  it 
bears  every  mark  of  being  true  in  its  leading  features,  and  that  is  perhaps,  as 
much  as  can  be  expected  from  any  history  of  that  age.  It  is  impossible,  con- 
sidering the  then  state  of  society,  to  allow  the  probability  of  a  peaceable 
transference  of  the  Pictish  crown  to  the  chief  of  Ddriada,  or,  as  our  historian 
styles  him,  the  Scottish  monarch ;  it  must  have  been  by  violence,  and  in  the 
overturn  of  a  monarchy  in  that  barbarous  age,  the  destruction  of  all  those 
who  had  sapported,  or  could  contribute  to  revive  it,  was  necessarily  involved. 
The  author  of  Caledonia  observes, "  that  doubt  may  be  entertained^  as  to  the 
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Iiftslily  assembled  at  diis  poixit  fnom  >arloitei  Cft^tfT^  the  river 
presenting  their  flight,  tliey  perislied  olotosi  tp  a  m^n^  Frovfi 
t^is  circuBistftiice,  1 4biiik,  it  has  ariA^,  tkU  aur  hi^a^m^batMp 
represenlied  «even  battles  to  liaTe  ibeea  io^gfat  iu  ion^  d^y,. 
(Bj  this  disaster,  the  strength  of  the  Picte.wac;  wIm^Ijt  brol^^ 

particular  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  have  attended  this  revolution, 
but,  as  to  whether  Kenneth  overturned  the  Pictish  governmenrt,  and  united 
the  two  people,  as  the  families  of  the  kings  were  already  united,  there  can  bie 
no  TeaifonHble  qnestion.  The  ancient  dhrenides,  the  •eoastaait  iradttloP»  »n$. 
a  thousand  facts,  all  umfarmly  speak  of  these  events  as  ceiltaiiL"  Caledonji^ 
vol.  i.  p.  .5^4,  The  irery  OhiK>nieon  Piclorum,  upon  the  authenticity  of  which^ 
the  whole  theories  of  Innes  and  Pinkcrtoo  rest,  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  the 
words  are,  **  Pictavia  autem  a  Pictis  est  nominatu,  quos  ut  diximus  Kinadius 
delevity^  and  the  arguments  which  prove  this  last  sentence,  ^ -a grass  fable 
void  of  all  foundadon,"  prove  too  much /or  4)18  cause;  they  prov^  alao,  that 
k  is  notlieing  too  8cepl;ical  to  refase  implicit  faitfa  to  the  rest  of  the  document* 
The  verses  of  Wydton  express  the  received  belief  of  his  ^ay. 

Quben  Alpyne  this  kyng  wes  dede, 
He'Ieft  a  sowne  wes  cafd  Kyned, 
Dowchty  -man  he  wes  4iDd  stowt» 
Ail . the  Pe3dcfati8  be  put  out 
Gret  t)atay}is  than  dyd  he, 
To  pwt  in  freedom  his  cuntre ! 

This  hnpoFtant  TevoluHon,  which  is'satis&ctorlly  established,  of  i«e  do  iiot 
refuse  to  believe  every  JBcottish  document  tiod. authority,  merely  beoause  the^r 
are  (Scottish,  attests,  that  the  ancient  Soots  were  io  fact^  as^helr  ancient  his- 
torians represent  them,  a  powerful  people,  and  not  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  alleges, 
were  highlanders  of  Argyle;  because,  in  the  last  case,  although  the  chief  of 
Dalriada  mighi  have  succeeded  to  the  fhrone  ty  roheritance,  ^nd  although 
many  of  his  dei^,  learned  men,  aad  nobles,  ought -have  accompanied  him  to 
court,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  country  and  kingdom  wouU  have  changed  their 
names.  When  James  VL  of  Scotland  ascended  ,the  Englisli  throng,  the 
country  wBSfUot  called  ficoftland,  nor  the  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots. 
The  mo^t 'embarrassing  {>oint  in  this  question,  Is  undoubtedly  the  language 
which  these  two  people  spoke,  was  it  the  jame,  or  wece  there  two  different 
hnguages.  Buchanan  thinks  .they  both  spoke  the  same,  yide  Book  JI.  and  J 
have  not  met  with  any.  arguments  which  overturn  his  reasonii^ig;  but  it 'must 
be  remembered  that  his  reasoning  applies  to  a  period  in  which  a  languci^^  wa9 
«poken  by  the  Picfcs,  of  which  **  Peanvahel"  is  the  only  authentic  vocable 
remaining.  Still,  however,  ithe  query  remains  unanswered,  howvwasthe  prie;- 
sent  language,  which  is  of  Gothic,  and  not  of  Celtic  origin,  introduced  intp 
.the  Lowlands  ?  To  this  it  has  heen  replied,  the  incessant  contests  between 
the. Scots  andPicts,  muiit  almost  have  depopulated  Uie  country;  aiid  wh^ 
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and  Kenneth,  that  it  might  not  be  again  restored,  visited 
Lothian,  and  the  adjacent  country  beyond  Forth,  with  similar 
devastation.  The  garrisons^  terrified  by  the  example,  sur- 
rendered, and  the  few  who  remained,  fled  in  the  utmost 
wretchedness  to  Ekiglandr 

the  inhabitants  were  reduced  by  their  internal  struggles,  one  swarm  of  northern 
invaders,  succeeded  another,  whether  conquerors^  or  conquered,  whence  the 
lowlands  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Moray,  received  their  dialect. 
The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  on  the  other  side,  extended  at  one  period, 
to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Merse,  Roxburghshire,  and  part  of  Lothian,  belonged  to  that  kingdom,  during 
which,  a  laiigBBge  radically  Gollhic,  was  introduced.  That  at'  the  Norman 
conquest;  the  royal  family  of  England,  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Margaret,  to  king  Malcolm,  a  number  of  clergymen  and  nobles, 
refugees,  were  received  at  court,  and  the  language  of  the  queen  became  fash- 
ionable, in  a  country  where  a  barbarous  dia!ect,  somewhat  similar,  was  already 
spoken.  Afterward,  a  number  of  Normans,  on  the  usurpation  of  William  H« 
VSt  BikgUnd,  and  found  shelter  in  Scotland.  Besides,  in  the  subversion  of  the 
Pictish  kingdom,  a  number  of  piratical  Danes,  settled  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  by  means  of  all  which,,  the  Lowlanders  adopted  a  mixed  language, 
derived  from  the  same  sources  as  the  English,  and  thence  arose  a  diBTerent 
dialect  of  the  same  tongue,  which  a  little  Etymological  ingenuity  may  trace  to 
any  of  the  modern  European  languages,  while  the  mountaineers  of  Ouf 
country,  safe  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  hills,  were  preserved  from  any  invasion, 
either  of  their  territories  or  language.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  con- 
trary hypothesis  involves  a  direct  inversion  of  the  usual  procedure  of  the 
population  of  other  countries.  It  supposes  the  inhabitants  of  the  hUIs  to  be 
the  strangers,  and  those  of  the  vallies,  to  be  the  earlier  possessors,  a  process, 
which»  if  it  have  taken  place  in  Scotland,  forms  another,  to  the  many  anoma- 
lies in  our  history. 


THE 
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Book  VL  • 

I.  As  Fergus  I.  and  Fergus  II.  have  been  styled  with  the 
greatest  propriety,  two  original  founders  of  the  Scottish  mon- 
archy, Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin,  may  without  injustice  be 
added  as  a  third  to  that  number.  The  first  Fergus,  from 
petty  principalities,  raised  the  Scots  to  an  enviable  rank  among 
their  neighbours;    the   second  brought  them   back,    when 

*  Thk  book»  which  contains  the  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  conquest  of 
the  Picts  to  Malcolm,  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
darkest  period  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe,  and  of  course,  it  partakes  of 
the  general  obscurity.    There  are  scarcely  two  wnten  who  unite  as  to  facts 
and  dates  in  this  century,  and  amid  the  discordant  Scottish  and  Irish  records 
which  still  remain,  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  some  instances,  even  a  semblance  of 
agreement    We  must  not,  therefore,  instantly  condemn  as  fabulous,  what  we 
cannot  establish  by  collateral  proof.    The  English  chronicles  are  scarcely  less 
discordant  than  our  own;  the  Saxon  chronicles,  as  Cambden  ingenuously 
owns,  never  acknowledge  that  the  English  were'ever  defeated,  and,  in  what- 
ever regards  Scotland,  their  eager  desire  to  establish  the  feudal  superiority  of 
England,  renders  it  necessary  to  read  even  their  best  writers,  with  a  jealous 
eye.    It  must,  however,  be  granted,  that  the  fulness  of  detail,  respecting  some 
of  the  reigns  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  is  rather  suspicious,  but  when  denuded, 
and  made  bare  as  the  Pictish  chronicle,   there  is  less  opposition  between 
Buchanan's  narrative,  and  the  statements  of  the  ancient  chronicles  than  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  violent  outcry  which  has  been  raised  agacnst 
him.    He  has  perhaps,  in  his  reflections,  and  in  his  political  ai^uments,  ex- 
pounded too  much,  from  a  desire  to  inculcate  those  maxims  of  government, 
which  he  believed  founded  on  truth  and  reason,  and  wished  to  enforce  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  as  beneficial  to  his  country.    But  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  has  followed  any  of  his  predecessors  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility, 
except  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Gr^ory  the  great,  and  here  we  cannot  say 
what  records  he  may  have  seen,  which  we  have  not,  and  which  perchance, 
gave  greater  plausibility  to  the  tale  than  it  has  now. 
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waaderers)  dispersed  among  distant  nations,  and,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  their  enemies,  nearly  extinct,  recalled  them  as  it  were 
to  life,  and  in  a  few  years,  restored  them  to  their  pris- 
tine splendour.  But  Kenneth,. having  received  the  kingdom 
in  almost  hopeless  circumstances,  when  it  was  deemed  im- 
possible to  collect  and  defend  the  miserable  wreck,  displayed 
such  undaunted  courage  in  a  series  of  severe,  and  sanguinary, 
but  successful  engagements,  that  he  broke  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  though  aided  by  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  exulting  in 
their  recent  victories,  and  drove  them  discomfited,  totally  out 
of  Britain,  depriving  them  at  the  same  time,  of  the  name  of  a 
kingdom,  which  to  this  day,  they  have  never  been  able  to 
resume.  These  deeds,  although  greatj  were  not  the  greatest 
of  his  works;  for  the  kingdom,  now  enlarged  to  double  the 
size,  he  so  regulated  by  new  laws,  and  invigorated  by  reviving 
the  ancient  discipline,  that  neither  the  licentioiisness  which 
springs  from  war,  nor  the  insolence  that  victory  produces,  nor 
any  vestige  of  the  crimes  which  are  wont  to  accompany  luxury 
and  ease,  appeared  during  his  life;  and  his  laws,  which  were 
called  by  posterity,  the  Macalpin  Code,  *  not  less  than  his 
arms,  gave  stability  to  the  Scottish  commonwealth  for  many 
ages  afterwards.  But  omitting  all  observations,  I  shall  proceed 
with  the  narration  of  his  exploits. 

II.  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Picts,  Kenneth  divided  their 
lands  among  his  soldiers,  according  to  every  man's  merit,  and 
they  ambitiously  imposed  new  names  on  many  of  the  places  and 
countries.  .  Horestia  was  divided  between  two  brothers,  ^neas, 
and  Mearn,  one  part  of  which,  in  the  ancient  Scottish  tongue, 
is  still  called  ^neas,  in  the  English  language,  Angul^,  the 
other,  Mearn.  It  appears  the  region  stretching  from  the  Tay 
to  the  Forth,  was  anciently  called  Ross,  a  peninsula,  marks  of 
which  name  yet  remain  in  that  of  the  town  of  Culross,  which 
signifies  the  tail  of  Ross,  and  in  Kinross,  which  signifies  the 
head.     The  same  country  is  now  called  Fife,  from  an  illustrious 

.  *  Macalpin  Laws.  The  ancient  chronicles,  [Innes'  App.]  speak  of  the 
laws  of  Kenneth;  yet  although  the  Macalpin  Code,  attributed  to  this  king 
be  a  forgery,  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  he  may  have  promulgated  or- 
dinances which  afterward  became  the  basis  of  succeeding  legislation,  and  that 
the  misapplication  of  the  term  may  be  the  only  mistake,  . 
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wan  named  Fiib^  whode  fetlrnlune  is  said  to  have  heetk  X>H(flt 
Barodunum,  a  tbwn  in  IxnM^h^  <»s  ftt^oi^bg  td  ^ftld^e^  din^ 
4ect,  Dunbaa*)  b  b«Iifer«d  to  ha^e  fe6i6ifed  ite  natfie  from  A 
fiG^erfttl  nWin  tyf  ti»e  tiame  of  Ba)%  Lothiati,  l&tlserly  had  iti 
iiam^  from  Lotlras^  king  <yf  tire  Ptet»u  Gonklil^haMe  is  a  wotd 
MaAlj  Danish,  imposed,  I  think,  after  tli^  time  '6{  Kenn^h^ 
by  the  DaneSj  whtE>^  having  dri^^en  the  Scots  tieyond  tiie  wall  of 
Sevelrud,  hetd  that  cottntry  tot  several  ye&)rs^  fer  (!ie  word 
Cimninghame^  signifies,  in  the  Dav^sli  tong«ie,  a  royal  domain 
tft  palace*  It  is  pt^babte  tlftt  Marc^  was  so  caUed,  by  the 
Dftneis  from  being  long  Ae  hotm^hty  of  the  tw6  kingdoms. 
£dinbargh,  a  name  in  itself  ndt  very  obseii!re,  has  been  ^most 
tomptetdy  darkeaKed',  eith&t  through  the  ignorance  or  petverse 
ingenuity  of  sbme^  whociril diat  foitress  now Ihe  v^lum  dohro^ 
s>m,  th^  doleftit  rampart,  :and  now  the  tasHnm  pudlattttk^  "* 
the  maidens'  ciislie,  name)  borrowed  from  Freneh  tomaaiices, 
widiifi  these  last  three  iMmdre^d  years*  It  is  certain  the  alictent 
Seots  called  that  castle,  ]]hmed^,  and  die  metis  modem, 
iidittburgh,  each  following  ^e  custom  c^the  country,  inaffix- 
mg  the  name^  whidl  mi^t  m^ore  p^ciperiy,  I  thibk,  by  a 
middle  appellatioi^  between  >K>th,  be  ^Called  Edifi^.  But  enough 
^  tlie  ancient  and  new  iiames  of  tho^  <K><intrres  of  wbi<^  I 
have  said  so  much  before. 

m.  To  return  to  Kem^e'Ai:  hai^teg  exKcilided)  as  We  ha^e 
menlibned,  his  kingdom  by  artns,  and  settled  it  by  taws,  he 
^ttdeavotifed  to  izonifmi  ^tee  toyal  autb^irtty^  even  by  super- 
stitious trffies.  The  inidMe  block,  which  Simoii  Bi^ceus  is  said 
to  h^ve  impe>t^ed  frcM  Spaift  iiilo  Iceland,  land  Fel^gns,  !9ie 
M^  of  Fe^ehard,  called  '^b^ce  te  Argyle,  in  -Scottish  Al- 
bidkn,  )ie  caused  to  bb  ^mot^  from  Argj^e  ^  Seoon,  on 
the  dvet  Tay,  and  6et  it  th^pe  leinclosed  ih  a  thliir  of  wood. 

*  C^Mrtnitti  PaellaHmi.  Tbis^iito)^  ikt.  iHakeiton  fttleges,  is  a  inere  traas^ 
Wtlon  <ir  the  tmiae  of  Dumfirids,  IDttin'S^,  iDfili  C«ftt^U»m,  ^H^  -Fre,  Yv^ 
Nobilis,  Icelandic — ^if  so,  why  apply  it  to  Edinburgh  ? — Lord  Hailes  remarks 
tbit1\if^»  quoted  by  Pordifb,  ^iijrs,  fbtiti^ii^^fefii  Matrgaret,  the  Wife  of  Mal- 
iDbliin  III.,  died  at  the  Castruai  'Pudlanim ;  %nd  the  description  he  gfves  of  it, 
tdrresponds  exactly  with  ^ift  of  :the  easde  i^f  £dHibui*gh,  Remarks,  p.  94. 
Sofme  antiqaories  fandfbtfy  itaagine  that  Hhe  ^Beots  tended  it  the  tttaidens^ 
castle,  because  the  Pidtith  PHaoMsas  wate^keftt'thera 


( 
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In'tkat  seal  die  kiaga  of  Scollaad  used  U)  r^eive  the  title  an^ 
the  ittsigoia  of  royalty,  until  the  time  of  £4war<l,  I.  of  En^ 
land.  I'he  Efdsoopal  See»  vhich  the  Plots  h94  established  at 
Abernetby,  he  transferred  to  the  Royal  Ffmfify  which  posterity 
have  rather  diosen  to  call  Si.  Andrews.  But  the  ancient 
.  Scottish  bishops^  elected  from  monas^rieS}  wh^e  tjie  ob* 
jects  of  emitention  then  were  not  honour  mid  r^k,  but  hoUr 
ness  and  learnings  ex^cised  thor  funpticws  everywhere  as 
opportunity  ofibred,  without  envy  and  without  strife,  for  there 
were,  as  yet,  no  rich  benefices  attached  to  the  office*  In  this 
manner,  Kenneth  reigned  twenty  years^^in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  he  destroj^  the  Picts,  according  to  the  Boqk  of 
Paisley;  the  other  sixteen,  after  the  subversion  of  the  'Pictish 
empire,  he  spent  most  tranquilly  in  the  exercise  of  justice  at 
home,  having  secured  peace  abroad  by  the  success  of  his  armS| 
a|)d  having  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdoin,  frpm  tb<^ 
Orkney  Islands  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian^  be  di^  854*  * 

LXX.  Donald  V.  -^ 

IV*  Donald,  the  Iwother  of  Kenneth,  who  was  next  chosei^ 
king,  overturned*  by  his  example,  the  whole  public  discipline 
established  by  his  brother*  Diiring  the  lifetime  of  Alp^i^}  ^^ 
made  great  pretensions  to  temperance,  and  had  gained  the  affcc- 
tkms  of  the  more  respectable  fart  of  the  conupunity,  but,  hj 
his  death,  being  freed  from  all  fe^  and  restraint,  be  abaur 
doned  himself  wholly  to  his  pleasures ;  ai^l,  as  if  secure  froujL 
every  hostile  i^tfud^,  neglecting  all  military  business,  gathr 
ered  around  him  only  bnnterSt  b^wl^^s,  i^id  parasites,  on 
whom  he  wasted  the  public  revwue*  Tl^e  yp^th,  prone  to  un- 
licensed pleasures,  extolled  the  king  to  heavent  f^^  ^  most 
elegant  lud  i&eral  of  monarchs,  pdiculing  the  fioigality  pf 
former  times,  as  barbarous  and  <;<^tr|icted.     The  aged,  wbep 

*  Kenneth.  %  the  CSiran.  Pid.  it  appear*  that  Kepnetb  invaded  the 
Bn^isli  territories  m  times,  aad  burned  Duobar  and  Melrossy  then  in  their 
poaessipp.  He  died,  according  to  the  same  authonty,  at  his  palac^  Fort* 
evioty  pear  the  rirer  Earn,  south  of  Perth;  Fordun  says,  on  Tuesday,  13th 
February,  870;  the  Chron.  Pict.  Tuesday,  13th  February,  sse.  He  was  buried 
in  lona,  the  burial  place  of  the  Scottish  kingjs,  dOwp  to  Edgu,  I09S  i  aft^ 
whidi  lime,  OnnftnaHne  was  the  place  of  royal  a^nUiire. 
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they  perceived  the  rapid  ruin  with  which  their  country  was 
threatened,  waited  upon  the  sovereign,  and  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  duties  of  his  situation,  his  preset  misconduct,  and 
the  impending  danger.     He,  notwithstanding,  persisted  in 
his  disgraceful  inactivity,  and  the  remains  of  the  Picts,  roused 
as  by  a  signal  from  the  deepest. despair,  applied  to  Osbreth 
and  Ella,  those  kings  among  the  English  most  eminent  for 
authority  and  power,  for  that  country  was  then  divided  into 
several  kingdoms,  complaining  of  their  fortune,  asking  as- 
sistance, and  promising,  that  after  victory,. which  the  sloth  of 
Donald  promised  to  make  easy,  they  would  remain  for  evel 
with  all  their  posterity  under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 
The  English,  easily  persuaded,  having  settled  their  domestic 
affairs,   raised  an  army   and   invaded   March;    whence,   by 
special  ambassadors,  they  demanded  of  Donald,  that  those 
^  lands  which  th^  Scots  had  seized  from  the  Ficts  should  t|e  re-; 
stored,  and  unless  this  were  done,  they  threatened  to  enforce 
the  claims  of  their  distressed  allies.     Donald,  according  to  the 
advice  of  his  nobles,  whom  he  had  unwillingly  summoned  in 
this  imminent  danger,  levied  an  army  with  which  he  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  at  Jed,  a  river  in  Teviotdale,  and  being  vior 
torious,  Osbreth  fled  to  the  next  moimtains.  .  Following  the 
course  of  the  Tweed,  Donald  marched  towards  the  sea^coast, 
and  entering  Berwick,  which  the  English  had  taken,  but,  ter? 
rifled  at  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  late  battle,  ^eserte^d,  he  papr 
tured  all  the  vessels  lying  in  the  inouth  of  the  river,  together 
with  all  the  enemies'  magazines.   Her^,  hi^ving  found  the  means 
o{  renewing  his  interrupted  pleasures,  he  eagerly  gave  himself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  voluptuous  indulgence.  .       r 

v.  The  English,  who  in  the  former  battle  had  been  rather 
dispersed  than  destroyed,  when,  by  means  of  their  spiee^  they 
learned  the  negligence  and  inactivity  of  the  Scots,  having.ob^ 
tained  assistance  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  attacked 
them  during  the  night,  while  oppressed  with  sleep  fqidwine, 
and,  besides  a  great  slaughter  of  the  commomtsoldiers,  took 
the  king  prisoner  before  he  was  awake.  After  which,  in  order 
to  improve  the  victory,  and  spread  their  ravages  more  widely, 
they  led  their  array  in  two  divisions  into  the  hostile  territory. 
One  party,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Forth,  collected  a  number 
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of  vessels,  and  prepared  to  pass  over  to  Fife,  but  having  loit 
a  considerable  number  of  men  by  shipwreck,  the  rest,  who 
were  driven  back  by  the  fury  of  the  tempest  to  the  shore 

-^  whence  they  had  loosened,  marched  to  Stirling,  where,  join- 

ing the  other  part  of  the  army,  they  passed  the  Forth  by  a 
bridge.  At  this  place  the  Scots,  having  collected  from  among 
the  fugitives  the  semblance  rather  than  the  strength  of  an 
army,  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace,  which  the  English, 
on  account  of  the  unfortunate  battle  at  the  Jed,  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  forces  by  the  shipwreck,  did  not  think  proper 

►  to  refuse.     They  proposed  the  following   hard  conditions, 

which,  however,  the  present  circumstances  made  appear  toler- 
able:— That  the  Scots  should  cede  all  the  country  lying  with- 
in the  rampart  of  Severus;  that  their  boundaries  should  be  the 
Forth,  below  Stirling,  the  Clyde,  below  Dunbarton,  and  the 
wall  of  Severus,  between  the  two  rivers. 

VI.  The  Scots  acceded  to  these  hard  terms  with  the  greatest 

cheerfulness,  because,  most  unexpectedly,  no  mention  had  been 

made  in  them  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  Picts.     The 

'-t        English  and  Britons  then  divided  between  them  the  ceded  ter- 

T  ritory,  the  river  Clyd^  separating  them.     Some  suppose  the 

silver  money  which  is  still  commonly  called  Sterling  was  first 
at  that  time  coined  there.  The  lands  being  thus  divided,  the 
Picts,  who  had  believed  they  would  recover  their  own  terri- 
tory, seeing  themselves  deceived,  and  their  hopes  frustrated, 
passed  over  to  the  Cimhri  and  Scandinavians,  who  inhabited 
the  regions  now  called  ^Denmark  and  Norway.  The  few 
who  remained  among  the  English  were  put  to  death,  under 

I  the  pretext  that  they  would  excite  revolutions  by  calling  in 

J  foreign  assistance.     Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Don- 

ald being  restored  to  his  people,  was  received  honourably, 
both  from  respect  to  his  ancestors,  and  in  the  hopes  of  his  re- 
pentance ;  but  when  he  persevered  in  his  pristine  baseness, 
*  the  nobles,  afraid  lest  one  so  grovelling  and  inert  might  lose 

^hat  still  remained  of  the  kingdom,  threw  him  into  prison, 
where,  either  from  grief  at  being  deprived  of  his  indulgencies, 
or  afraid  of  being  made  a  public  spectacle,  he  put  himself  to 
death  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  Others  relate,  that  this 
Ponald,  having  performed  many  illustrious  exploits,  both  at 
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home  and  i^btoad,  diod  a  natural  d«a^  at  3qopii,  ia  d^ 
year  858.  * 

viK  After  Donald,  Con^tantine,  the  ^on  of  Ken^^th,  wa^ 
gowned  at  Scoon)  a  man  of  a  great  mind  and  f^eaiplary  vir«- 
tne.     A$  soon  as  he  asq^nded  the  throne,  bQ  wa^  desirous  tp 
.wipo  away  the  ignominy  the  nation  hs4  inQorred  under  Don- 
ald, and  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  th^  same  bounds  which  had 
been  left  by  his.  father  i  but  in  this  he  was  opposed  by  hi$ 
lioble9,  who  rei^ea^nt^,  that  a  great  part  of  the  youth  wer^ 
destroyed  under  Donald,  and  the  rest  sp  depraved,  that  It 
would  be  improper  to  intrust  them  with  arms*     Wherefore, 
the  king  firdt  turned  his  attention  to  the  cc^rection  of  the  pub* 
Jic  discipline,  and,  by  severe  laws,  brought  back  to  their  aUf 
cient  frugality  the  order  of  the  priests,  who,  corrupted  by  their 
fat  livings,  had  left  off  preaching  the  gospel,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  hunting,  hawking,  and  courtly  pomp.    He  ordered 
the  young  soldiers,  who  had  become  effeminate  by  delicate 
living,  to  He  upon  the  ground,  and  only  to  take  one  meal  a^ 
day ;  drunkenness  he  punished  by  death,  and  he  prohibited 
all  g$tmes,  except  such  as  strengthened  the  body  and  mind  for 
military  service.     Having  by  these  laws  accomplished  thQ 
reformation  of  the  youth,  a  certain  Islander,  named  Ewen|. 
whom  he  bad  appointed  governor  pf  Itpchaber,  a  turbulent 
and  ambitious  man,  suddenly  took  anQS.     Understandii^  bow 
unwillingly  the  ypung  men  bore  the  severity  of  the  new  laws» 
be  first  snunded  a  few,  then  a  oonsidemble  number,  complftin-r 
ing  of  the  present  method  of  government,  and,  when  he  found 
that  his  speeches  were  favourably  received,  he  easily  persuaded 
them  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  for  cutting  off  Constantine^ 
But  while  they  were  more  eager  than  cautious  in  procuring 
strength  to  their  faction^  being  betrayed  by  some  of  their  own 
accomplices,  they  were  overpowered  before  they  were  even 

*  Donald  V.    Pinkerton  and  Chalmers  adopt  this  last  account.  The  author 
6f  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  937,  says,  "  Fiction  directed  the  pen  of  Buchanan/' 
iohy,  he  does  not  ipentloQ;  but  Buchanan  has  giwn  both  ^itUemenU,  and  pl^cotl- 
what  he  thought  the  molt  probable  first 
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4iwar^  diBt  any  troops  had  been  raised  against  them,  and, 
Eni^ten,  ihe  chief  o(  the  conspiracy,  was  taken  and  hanged* 

vtii.  About  this  time,  the  Danes,  then  the  xaost  powerful  6f 
ttU  the  Germans,  solicited  by  the  Picts,  and^  likewise,  by 
Bnemtisi  or  aa  some  writers  call  faim^ .  Venie^  whose  wife 
Ost^eth  had  forced,  to  undertake  a&  expedition  against  the 

m  Sedt^f  were  easily  induced,  as  their  country  was  Overstocked 

wkh  young  men,  to  despatch  a  powerful  fleet  to  Britain. 
l%ey  first  landed  in  Fife,  where^  from  htitred  to  die  Christian 
uame,  they  massact^d  without  distinction  all  who  opposed 
them,  and  dividing  th^r  army^  they  wasted  the  country  in  two 
different  directions.  Constantine  immediately  manned  against 
the  invaders,  and  soon  came  up  with  that  band  which  Hubba, 
the  brother  of  the  Danish  king,  commanded.  These  being 
pretexted  by  (^e  sadden  rising  x^  the  river  Leven  from  join- 
ing l3ie  lether  bo^y  <^  !lhrir  countrymen,  were  easily  overcome^ 
Und  aU  slain  estcfept  a  few  skilful  swimmers  who  passed  the 
river,  and  joined  Humber,  die  other  leader.  Whenever  the 
rivet  became  fordable,  Constantine  followed,  carrying  his  men 

^  *  rather  afs  it  were  to  plunder  than  to  fi^t,  and  pursued  the 
Istiiemy,  w4yo  retreated  to  a  camp  they  had  hastily  fortified  not 
finr  from  the  town  of  Crail.  For  the  Danes,  reMiered  extreme* 
ly  circumspect  by  die  adverse  issue  of  the  late  battle,  had 
dirbwn  up  a  kinfd  of  rampart  upon  the  small  bending  rocks 
near  the  shore,  by  heaping  together  the  large  stones  with 
which  the  beach  everywhere  abounded.  In  this  station^  Con* 
l^ntine  attacked  diem,  and  the  disadvantage  of  the  ground 
afi^isting  the  desperation  of  the  enemy^  he  paid  the  penalty  of 
bis  rashness,  with  a  vast  effusion  of  the  blood  of  his  men ;  a 
great  part  <^  his  army  being  there  destroyed,  he  was  himself 
4»kea  prisoner,  dragged  to  a -small  cave  at  no  great  distance, 
Ittid  there  skin.  *    Some  monuments  of  this  battle  still  re* 


TI.  In"^  Anaab  of  t^^ter,  "Cxmtltuitxoe  h  itad  to  liave 
died  a  year  after  his  last  defeat  by  the  Hcts;  Pinkerton  of  course  prefers  this 
tti  he  does  any  authority  to  ihe  Scottidi.  Budiauaa  as  tuAorally  prefers  For- 
'Aba  to  "fofd^  or  more  modem  auiiiorhies.  Chalmers  agreed  ^ith  Buchanan, 
tmd  i^otes  Ittttes*  App.  p.  108,€hron.  iSKgiacum,  hi  Chron.  Melros,  and  {idds, 
"ihat'durhng  this  invasion  upon  the  coast  of  Fife,  Bcveml  of  th^  Scottish  eccle- 
uastici  taking  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  May,  were  slain  by  the  Pagan  Danes^ 
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.main.  The  cave  is  still  shown,  and  the  outline  of  the  camp, 
not  divided  into  regular  spaces,  but  accommodated  in  its 
delineation  to  the  bending  of  the  rooks.  Some  attribute  the 
blame  of  this  disaster  to  the  Picts  who  had  been  received  into 
the  confidence  of  Constantine,  and  were  associated  with  his 
own  soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  his  army ;  with  them  the  flight 
commenced,  and  they  carried  a  great  part  of  the  army  along 
with  them.  The  Danes,  having  collected  the  spoil,  returned 
to  their  ships.  Next  day,  the  body  of  the  king  being  found, 
it  was  carried  to  the  island  of  lona,  and  interred  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  in  the  year  847.  Constantine  reigned 
sixteen  years. 

LXXII.  Ethus. 

i^.  EthuS)  from  his  swiftness,  surnamed  Lightfoot,  succeed- 
ed his  brother  Constantine;  he  was  elected  king  merely  on 
account  of  having  collected  the  remains  of  the  army  which  the 
Danes  had  scattered.  Among  the  prodigies  of  his  reign,  are 
enumerated  the  sea  fishes,  rarely  seen,  and  at  long  intervals, 
always  in  shoals,  but  never  without  presaging  great  misery. 
They  are  vulgarly  called,  sometimes,  monachi  marini,  sea 
monks  i  and  sometimes,  basiiletti,  hooded  or  helmeted.     Ethjis,  :  ] 

forgetful  of  his  brother  and  of  his  ancestors,  when  he*  had 
given  himself  up  to  every  kind  of  debauchery,  and  had 
dragged  along  with  him  the  youth,  ever  prone  to  sensual  in- 
dulgence, was  seized  by  the  nobles,  and  all  the  crimes  of  his 
life  having  been  detailed  to  the  peppll  in  a  long  speech,  he 
was  forced  to  resign  the  kingdom  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign.  He  died  of  grief,  in  confinement,  the  third  day  after* 
His  sloth  chiefly  disgusted  the  military  men,  because,  while 
the  Danes  were  engaged  in  a  bloody  war  against  the  English, 
.he  neither  thought  of  regaining  the  lost  provinces,  nor  would 
he  allow  himself  to  be  reminded  of  the  subject.  Some  assert 
that  he  was  not  forced  to  resign  the  government,  but,  that 

Laogebek's  Script,  vol.  p.  57.  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  580.  The  traction  of 
a  great  battle  with  the  Danes  having  been  fought  near  Crail,  is  still  current  on 
the  coast  of  Fife,  and  the  site  of  ConstantineV  death  is  still  pointed  out,  in 
a  small  cave,  near  a  rampart  called  the  Danes'  dyke.  Statist.  Acct.  vol.  ix. 
p.  454, 
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through  the  ambition  of  Gregory,  he  was  wounded  in  a  cer- 
tain battle,  and  died  two  months  after»  A.  D.  875.  * 

LXXIII.  Gregory. 

X.  Gregory,  the  son  of  Dongaius,  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
in  the  room  of  Ethus;  a  man  of  a  truly  royal  soul,  and  de- 
ficient in  no  virtue  which  could  adorn  a  prince.     Having  first 
reconciled  himself  to  all  those  who  had  been  competitors  with 
'  bim  for  the  kingdom,  he  next  endeavoured  to  allay  the  dis- 
cords which  existed  among  the  nobles  themselves.     The  se- 
verity of  his  government  was  so  tempered  by  the  suavity  of  his 
manner,  that  he  ruled  his  people  more  by  kindness  than  by 
fear.     He  dither  revived  the  ancient  laws,  respecting  the  im- 
munity of  the  ministers  of  the  church— who  were  kept  almost 
in  a  state  of  slavery  under  the  Picts — or  enacted  new  ones. 
His  first  expediticm  \iras  against  the  Rets  who  had  been  left  in 
Fife  by  the  Dahes,  while  they,  themselves,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  English,  and  he  not  only  drove  them  thence,  but, 
likewise,  from  Lothian  and  March.     When  he  came  to  Ber- 
wick, the  Danes  fearing,  if  any  adverse  circumstance  should 
occur,  that  the  English  would  fall  upon  their  rear,  dared  not 
meet  Gregory  in  the  open  field,  but  sent  part  of  their  forces 
beyond  the  river  into  Northumberland,  with  orders  to  join  a 
new  body  of  their  countrjrmen  recently  arrived,  while  the  re- 
mainder marched  into  Berwick  to  act  as  a  garrison.     The 
English,  who  unwillii^y  submitted  to  the  Danes  as  men  of  a 
different  religion,  received  the  Scots  in  the  night  into  the  city, 
when  the  Danes  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

XI.  Thence  Gregory  marched  into  Northumberland,  where 
he  successfully  engaged  Hardnute  [Harduntus]  and  made 
such  a.  slaughter  of  the  Danes,  that  their  power,  lately  so  for- 
midable in  Britain,  partly  by  Gregory,  the  king  of  Scotland, 
and  partly  by  the  English  Alfred,  was  nearly  destroyed. 
Gregory,  having  thus  recovered  Northumberland,  dismissed, 

*  This  king  is  styled  Aodb,  or  Hugb^  by  Chalmers,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
effeminate.  By  the  Gaelic  Duan,  his  reign  was  two  years  [of]  hard  complex- 
ioned  times.  He^s  styled  Ed.  by  Pinkerton.  Chalmers  says,  he  was  wound- 
ed in  combat  with  Gregory,  and  died  in  consequence;  Pinkerton^  that  he  was 
slain  by  big  own  subiects. 

VOL.  I.  N  N  9 
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with  great  honour,  the  English  who  wished  to  deptfrt,  ani 
liberally  distributed  lands  aifiong  those  desirous  of  remaining^ 
who  formed  the  majprity,  being  induced  to  continue,  partly  by 
love  to  their  native  soil,  partly  by  the  beneficence  of  the 
king,  and  fear  of  the  enemy.     For  the  war  had  been  carried 
on  against  the  Danes  during  so  many  years,  with  such  doubt* 
ful  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  that  numbers  of  the  English 
chose  rather  to  obey  the  Scots,  although  formerly  their  ene- 
mies, yet  being  Christians,  than  submit  to  the  power  of  savage 
invaders,  or  expect  uncertain  aid  from  their  own  countrjnoien^ 
especially  as  the  whole  island  was  in  such  a  disturbed  state, 
that  the  English  were  forced  to  hesitate  to  which  part  they 
should  first  send  assistance,     Gregory  having  so  e£PectuaUy 
humbled  the  Danes,  that  he  hoped  they  would  not  soon  disturb 
him,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Britons,  who  still  kq>t  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  Scottish  territory.     Having  concluded 
a  peace  with  them  likewise,  upon  receiving  back  the  contested 
lands,  and  being  promised  assistance  against  the  Danes,  if 
they  should  again  invade  the  country,  he  dismissed  his  army; 
but  the  Britons,  in  their  retreat  having  repented  of  the  peace 
they  had  entered  into,  returned  hastily  to  Scotland,  and  were 
driving  away  an  immense  booty,  when  Gregory  attacked,  and 
routed  theni  at  Lochmaben,  in  a  great  battle,  Constantine 
their  king  being  slain.  , 

XII.  When  the  Britons  had  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  crooked 
policy,  Herbert,  the  brother  of  Constan|in^,  being  made  kin^ 
they  began  to  reflect  upon  their  dangerous  situation,  havii^ 
the  Scots  and  the  Danes  as  enemies,  and  the  English  very 
uncertain  friends;  they,  therefore,  determined  upon  a  pacifica- 
tion with  the  Scots.  Having  for  this  purpose  despatched 
ambassadors,  the  Scots  refused  to  listen  to  them,  unless  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  were  restored,  which  conditions 
being  acceded  to,  peace  was  concluded.  Almost  about  the 
same  time,  ambassadors  were  sent  from  Alfred,  king  of  Eng- 
land, partly  to  congratulate  the  Scots  upon  their  victory  over 
the  Danes,  as '  a  subject  of  common  joy  to  all  Christians, 
and  partly,  to  enter  into  H  new  confederacy  agamst  the  ene- 
mies of  their  religion.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded 
between  them,  stipulating,  that  they  should  miake  commoA 
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eause  ajgainst  the  common  foe,  and,  that  wherever  that  foe 
should  land,  both  people  should  oppose  him  with  as  many 
forces  as  they  could  possibly  collect;  and  that  the  Scots  should 
t^ontinue  to  possess  without  interruption,  for  ever,  the  lands 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Danes.  Trunquillity  being 
thus  procured  among  his  neighbours,  by  force  of  arms,  or  by 
treaties,  Gregory  on  his  return^  was  informed  that  the  Irish 
had  made  an  irruption  into  Galloway.  The  alleged  cause  of 
this  War  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  had  seized, 
in  a  hostile  manner,  some  large  vessels  belonging  to  Dublin, 
the  capital  of  Ireland,  which  had  been  driven  on  their  coast. 
The  Irish,  upon  hearing  of  the  approach  of  Gregory,  hastily 
i:etreated  with  their  plunder  to  their  ships;  and  Gregory,  hav-. 
ing  collected  a  fleet  and. a  strong  army,  passed  over  to  Ireland 
with  as  much  expedition  as  he  possibly  could,  j 

XIII.  At  that  time,  Duncan,  or  Donat,  or  rather  Dunach, 
their  king,  being  quite  a  boy,  Brien  and  Cornelius,  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  next  in  power,  divided  the  whole  country  into 
two  factions,  these,  upon  the  approach  of  the  foreign  enemy, 
concluded  a  truce  between  themselves,  and  fortified  two  camps 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bann,  in  a  situation  which  seemed 
sufficiently  secure,  with  the  intention  of  wearing  out  Gregory 
by  delay,  and  forcing  him  by  the  want  of  provisions,  to  depart 
from  a  strange  and  wasted  land.  Gregory,  however,  suspects 
ing  the  design,  sent  secretly  in  the  night,  a  part  of  his  army 
to  occupy  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which  overlooked  Brien,  and 
next  day  when  they  engaged,  he  destroyed  a  number  of  the 
enemy  in  tkeir  camp,  by  the  huge  stones  which  were  rolled 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  the  rest  being 
panic  struck,  fled  in  confusion,  in  every  direction.  Cornelius, 
on  hearing  of  the  event  of  this  battle,  withdrew  his  men  entire 
to  a  safer  station.  Brien  perished  in  his  camp,  but  the  resi- 
due of  his  force  was  spared  by  Gregory,  who  then  passing 
through  the  country,  by  the  strict  discipline  he  maintained 
in  his  army,  induced  many  of  the  enemy  rather  to  submit  to 
his  clemency  than  to  oppose  him.  The  fortified  towns  were 
well  garrisoned,  notwithstanding  which,  Gregory  reduced 
Dundalk  and  Drogheda,  two  places  strong  both  by  nature  an4 
art,  and  then  proceeded  towar^ls  Dublin;  when  learning  that 
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Cornelius,  now  commander-in-chief  of  Ireland,  was  coming 
against  him  with  a  large  army,  he  turned  asade,  and  having 
overcome  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  pursued  the  fugitives  as  far 
as  that  capital,  which  he  besieged,  and>  diere  not  being  a  suffix 
cient  srupply  of  provisions  for  the  numbers  who  had  fled  thither^ 
the  place  was  in  a  short  time  surrendered  to  hhn,  by  Cormac^ 
the  bishop  of  the  dty.  Gr^ory,  having  entered  it  in  a  fnend- 
ly  manner,  iriisited  his  relation,  Duncan  the  king,  to  whom  he 
protested,  that  no  desire  for  his  kingdcHn,  or  his  power,  but 
only  a  wish  to  arenge  the  injuries  he  had  received,  bad  brought 
him  hither.  He  committed  the  care  of  die  prince's  education 
to  such  noblemen  as  he  believed  would  prove  most  faithful  ta 
him — himself  assuming  the  name  of  tutor  till  the  young  king 
came  of  age-— and,  having  placed  garrisons  in  all  tibe  citadels^ 
he  exacted  an  oa&  frcmi  the  duiefs,  that  they  would  admit 
neither  Engfishman,  Briton,  nor  Dane,  into  the  island  without 
his  permission.  He  then  appointed  officers  in  convenient 
places,  who  should  dispense  justice  according  to  die  laws  of 
the  country,  and  receiving  sixty  hostages  for  the  due  per* 
formance  of  the  conditions,  he  returned  home  in  triumph* 
The  fame  of  his  justice  in  these  proceedings,  r^idered  the 
subsequent  peace  more  durable  than  any  terror  of  his  arms 
could  have  done.  Having  thus  settled  both  his  foreign  an  j 
domestic  relations,  he  died  in  the  eighteenth  year  df  his  reign, 
no  less  illustrious  for  his  equity  and  moderation,  than  for  his 
bravery,  whence  he  justly  received  from  his  countrymen,  the 
surname  of  Great,  892.* 

*  Gregory  the  Great  I  cannot  find  in  any  fordgn*  cotemporaiy,  or  nM* 
assed  historian,  any  circumstance  that  corroborates  U)e  statements  of  ours,  yet 
I  dare  not  say  that  their  narration  is  therefore  false*  The  reader  may  give 
what  credence  he  chooses  to  the  note  that  I  append. — 'ilie  exploits  of  this 
monarch  owe  their  origin  to  the  gratitude  of  the  monks  of  St.  Andrews,  to 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  very  liberal,  and  they  m  return*  in  their  register, 
made  him  conqueror  of  England  and  Ireland.  Buchanan  has  adopted  their 
stories,  and  unfortunately,  has  not  told  >us  what  other  authorities  he  had  for 
the  splendid  account  he  ^ves  us  of  this  reigq,  as  neither  English  nor  Irish 
historians  corroborate  the  magnificent  statements.  The  only  circumstance 
which  seems  certain  about  him,  u,  that  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  happened  on  the  day  of  St.  Cyriacus,  the  8th  of  August,  891 . 
The  Ch.  Pict.  soys  he  was  driven,  along  with  Echod,  or  Achy,  or  Eocha^  the 
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LXXIV.  Donald  VI. 

xiv«  The  next  kiag  was  Donald,  the  sixth  of  that  name, 
the  second  son  of  Constantine,  who  had  been  recommended 
to  the  nobles,  by  Gregory  before  his  decease,  nor  did  he 
deceive  the  judgment  of  that  wise  king.  He  so  ctdtivated 
peace,  that  he  was  always  prepared  fcM*  war;  and  when,  for  a 
long  while,  no  one  attads:ed  him,  he  paid  particular  attention, 
lest  the  young  soldiers,  corrupted  by  too  much  tranquillity, 
should  grow  licentious,  and,  as  had  (^n  happened  before, 
should  rush  into  crime.  A  new  band  of  Danes  having  ap- 
.peared  off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  lay  there  at  anchor 
several  days^  without  committing  any  depredation.  Donald, 
on  the  first  news  of  their  arrival,  raised  an  army,  marched 
thidier,  and  anxiously  watching  all  their  movements,  preserved 
the  CQuntry.  Afterward,  hearing  that  they  had  landed  >in^ 
England,  he  sent  assistance  to  king  Alfred,  who  having  obtain- 
ed a  victory  over  them  in  a  bloody  battle,  ceded  to  them  a 
part  of  his  coiintry,  only  on  condition  they  should  become 
Christians.  Peace  being  thus  settled,  and  the  army  dismissed, 
Donald,  on  his  return,  found  himself  embroiled  in  a  new  dis- 
turbance at  home.  A  deadly  feud  had  broken  out  between 
the  men  of  Ross,  and  those  of  Moray,  which  from  small 
beginnings,  had  suddenly  spread  to  such  an  extent,  that  more 
people  were  killed  in  tumultuary  conflicts,  than  if  they  had 
met  ixf  regular  engagement.  Thither  Donald  immediately 
marched,  and,  having  destroyed  the  leaders  of  the  factions, 
restored  peace.  Fordun,  in  his  Scotochronicon,  afiSrms,  that 
h^  died,  in  the  expedition,  at  Forres,  and  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  poison.  Boefhius,  on  the  other  hai^d, 
asserts,  that  he  returned  to  Northumberland,  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  peace  with  the  Danes,  of  whom  he  was 

ton  df  a  king  .of  tbe  Stval&dyde  Britons,  vboro  keliad  assockited  nvijCh  bimself 
ia  the  .goyemmenty  from  the  throne,  and  in  the  Caledonia  it  is  added, 
owing  to  some  cause  which  is  not  intimated  in  any  of  tbe  chronicles,  though 
it  is  so  unusual,  Grig,  for  they  curtail  his  name  as  well  as  his  fame,  was 
allowed  to  live  four  years  after  his  dethronement  Chron.  No.  HI.  Innes* 
App.    Enquiry,  vol.  ij.  p.  180.     Caledonia,  vol  i.  p.  565. 
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always  suspicious,  and  died  there,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
reign,  equally  dear  to  all  ranks,  A«  D.  903. 

LXXV.    CONSTANTINE  III. 

.  XT*  Censtantine  IIL  the  son  of  Ethus,  succeeded  Donald, 
a  prince,  not  so  much  of  a  bad,  as  of  an  unstable  disposition* 
The  Danps,  who  by  no  promises  could  induce  Gregory  and 
Donald,  the  two  last  Scottish  kings,  to  turn  their  arms  against 
the  English,  who  professed  Christianity^  easily  corrupted 
Constantine  by  their  presents,  and  the  vain  hope  of  enlarging 
his  territory,  to  make  a  league  with  them,  which  had  scarcely 
lasted  two  years,  when  the  Danes  left  the  Scots,  tod  allied 
themselves  with  the  English.  This  had  not  continued  four 
years,  when  Edward,  suddenly  collecting  an  army,  spoiled  the 
Danish  possessions  far  and  wide,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
desperation^  that  they  returned  to  the  Scots  they  had  lately 
deserted,  and  solemnly  swore  they  would  enter  into  a  friendly 
alliance  with  them,  which  should  last  for  ever.  This  second 
league  is  sdid  to  have  been  ratified  with  great  formality,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Constantine's  reign*  In  the  same  year,  he  gave 
Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  son  of  the  late  king,  which  honour 
was  considered  as  a  presage  and  pledge,  that  he  would  succeed 
to  the  kingdom,  a  custom,  likewise,  observed  by  some  suc^ 
ceeding  kings,  evidently  in  violation  of  the  right  of  tlie  assem-% 
blies  of  the  people,  and  which  almost  took  away  the  power 
of  free  suffrages,  as  much  as  the  appointment  of  the  consuls; 
by  the  Caesars.  A  war  afterwards  arising  between  Edward^ 
the  son  of  Alfred,  and  the  Danes,  Constantine  sent  assistance 
to  the  Danes,  under  the  command  of  Malcolm.  The  two 
armies,  after  they  effected  a  junction,  trusting  to  their  numbers,^ 
ravaged  the  neighbouring  English  counties  extensively,  spread- 
ing, wherever  they  went,  the  greatest  devastation)  with  the 
design  of  provoking  the  English,  who  were  far  inferior  in 
number,  to  engage ;  and  such  was  their  arrogance,  that  they 
never  imagined  the  enemy  would  dare  to  look  them  in  the 
face,  nor  did  they  think  so  much  of  victory,  as  of  dividing  the 
spoil.  But,  as  prosperity  sometimes  infatuates  the  prudent,  so 
adversity,  and  the  approach  of  danger,  oft;en  instructs  the 
weak.     What  the  English  wanted  in  strength,  they  supplied 
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by  stratagem.  Their  niain  body,  strongly  supported  by  re- 
serves,  was  ordered  at  first  to  appear  as  if  giving  way,  and 
after,  when  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  were  broken,  to  return  in 
A  body  upon  their  pursuers,  and  resume  the  battle. 

XVI.  Athelstane,  the  natural  son  of  Edward — it  is  said  by 
our  writers,  and  likewise  Grafton — commanded  all  the  English 
forces.     This  prince,  according  to  these  authors,  had  rendered 
himself  infamous  as  a  parricide,  having  murdered  his  father, 
and  his  two  brothers,  Ethred  and  Edwin,  who  by  right  ought 
to  have  succeeded  their  father.   Common  report,  also,  confirms 
the  suspicion  of  his  father  having  sufiPered  a  violent  death,  as 
^he  is  generally  styled  Edward  ther  martyr.     Being  hated  on 
account  of  his  crimes,'  in  order  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the 
people  by  some  splendid  action,  he  resolved  to  wash  his  hands 
from  the  blood  of  his  relations,  in  that  of  his  enemies.   Where- 
fore, when  the  battle  had  commenced  with  consideroji^le  keen- 
ness, he  first,   giving  way  gradually,   and  afterward  more 
rapidly,   exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  real  flight;   when, 
the  Danes  and  Scots,  thinking  themselves  victorious,  ceased 
from  pursuing,  lest  the  laziest  should  reap  the  whole  spoil, 
and  returned  to  pillage  the  camp.  <  On  this,  a  signal  being 
pven  by  Athelstane,  the  dispersed  English  rallied  round  their 
standards,   and  returning  upon  their  enemies,   now  heavy 
laden  with  plunder,  killed  them  like  sheep.     In  this  battle  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility  perished,  choosing  rather 
to  die,  than  to  desert  their  companions.     Malcolm,  carried  off 
the  field  severely  wounded,  sent  a  messenger  with  the  melan- 
choly tidings  of  the  loss  of  bis  army,  to  king  Constantine. 
Nor   were  the  Danes  more  fortunate.     While  his   enemies 
remained  thunderstruck  at  such  a  disaster,  Athelstane  took 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  from  the  Scots,  and  North- 
umberland from  the  Danes. 

XVII,  Constantine,  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  from  Mal- 
colm, having  assembled  his  nobles  at  Abernethy,  when  he 
perceived  that  he  had  not  the  means  left,  either  for  carrying 
on  the  war,,  or  procuring  an  honourfble  peace,  voluntarily 
resigned  the  royalty,  and  retired  among  the  Culdees — Cul- 
tores  Dei,  the  worshippers  of  God,  for  so  the  religious  were 
called  in  that  age— as  to  a  safe  haven,  aiiii  passed  the  re- 
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maining  fiv^  y^ars.  of  hb  life  m  their  society  in  St.  Andrews. 
He  died  m  the  fortieth  year,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  943.  The  English,  who  are 
here  profuse  in  their  own  praise,  tell  us,  that  Athelstane  was 
the  sole  king  ov^  all  Brkain,  that  the  others  who  assumed  the 
royal  title  in  Albium,  reigned  by  his  permission,  were  bis 
Tassals,  and  did  homage  to  him,  as  their  supreme  lord;  and 
they  bring  as  supporters  of  Aeir  opinion,  many  obscure 
English  authors,  to  whom,  that  we  may  the  more  readily  attach 
credit,  they  add  Marianus  Scotus,  a  celebrated  writer.  Re- 
specting this,  I  beg  to  inform  the  reader,  there  is  not  the 
smallest  mention  made,  in  that  copy  of  Marianus  which  is, 
edited  in  Germany.  But  if  they  have  any  other  than  that 
which  is  generally  used,  either  interpolated,  or  forged  by 
themselves,  let  them  produce  it.  Besides,  being  the  greater 
part  of  them  unlettered  men,  they  do  not  in  some  places 
understand  their  own  writers,  nor  attend  to  the  circumstance,' 
that  in  the  writings  of  Bede,  William  of  Malm^bury,  and 
Geoffiry  of  Monmouth^  that  part  of  the  island  is  most  frequent- 
ly called  Britain  over  which  the  Britons  reigned,  that  is,  the 
part  lying  within  the  rampart  of  Adrian,  or,  when  the  limits 
were  further  extended,  that  which  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of 
Severus.  But  the  Scots  and  Hcts  were  often  accounted  to  be 
beyond  Britain,  and  reckoned  among  the  transmarine  people. 
They,  however,  when  they  read,  that  the  English  sometimes 
reigned  over  all  Britain,  understand  it  as  i^  when  all  Britain 
is  mentioned,  all  Albium  or  Albion  were  included,  when  these 
writers  for  the  most  part,  circumscribe  Britain,  as  I  have  said, 
within  much  narrower  limits.  But  I  have  in  another  place, 
spoken  more  largely  upon  this  subject,  let  us  return  to  the 
affairs  of  Scotland. 

LXXVI.  Malcolm  I. 

XVIII.  Constantine  having  embraced  a  tranquil  retirement 
among  the  monks,  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Donald,  was  declared 
king.  Afler  AthelstaiA's  death,  on  the  accession  of  his  brother 
Edmund,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  revolted  from  the 
English,  and  returned  to  their  wonted  allegiance;  and  the 
Danes,  who  remained  in  Northumberland,  invited  Avalas,-  a 
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Boneof  rojnkl  extraction^  tiben  an  exile  in  Ireland,  tor  be  th^ 
lung.  Edmund,  perceiving  what  a  storm  of  war  hung*  over 
hiaif  confirmed  the  possession  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land to  Malcolm,  on  condition,  that  his  successors  in  the  king- 
iiom  of  Scotland,  should  do  homage  to  the  king  of  England, 
fis  his  superior  lord,  £br  these  counties.  He  then  easily  reduced 
the  Danes  to  subjection,  already  afflicted  by  various  ^amities; 
nor  did  be  long  survive  his  victory.  On  his  death,  the  Engw 
lish  created  his  brother,  Edred,  king,  in  his  room;  against 
,whom,  the  Danes,  who  remained  in  Northumberland,  and  who 
,  never  faithfully  observed  any  peace,  rebelled,  and,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  a  different  part  of  the  kingd<HD,  took  from  him 
several  fortified  places,  especially  York.  The  English,  how<- 
ever,  aided  by  ten  thousand  subsidiary  Scots,  defeated  them 
with  immense  slaughter; .  after  which  victory,  Malcolm,  re- 
turning home,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  arts  of  peace* 
In  order  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  War,  especially  licen- 
tiousness and  profusion,  he  visited  all  the  Scottish  courts  of 
judicature  every  alternate  year,  and  saw  that<  justice  wfu  ad* 
ministered  in  equity.  At  last,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  while  he  was  punishing  severely  some  robberies,  and 
was  rigidly  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  the  youth  in  Moray, 
he  was  slain  in  the  night  by  a  conspiracy.  The  p^petrators 
of  this  crime  were  diHgently  sought  out  by  the  nobles,  and  aa 
being  apprehended,  suffered  in  various, ways,  every  cme  ac*- 
cording  to  the  share  he  had  had  in  the  commission  of  the  par* 
ricide.  * 

LXXVII.  Indulfus. 

xi^.  Indulfus  reigned  next,  who,  having  settled  the  internal 
state  of  his  kingdom,  enjoyed  the  greatest  tranquillity  for  the 
first  seven  years.  At  length,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign, 
the  Danes,  enraged  that  he  should  prefer  the  friendship  of  the 
English  to  theirs,  a  perpetual  league  having  been  made  by  the 
two  kings  against  them,  came  into  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Forth,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  ships,  when  the  Scots  were  wholly 
unprepared,  and  had  almost  taken  them  by  surprise.     Ever^ 

*  Maleolm  I.    The  Ulster  Annals  nark,  at  951,  a  battle  vj>oq  Scots,  Wel»b 
^nd  Saxons,  by  Gentiles,  t.  e.  Danes  or  Norwegians. 

VOL.  I.  O  0  S         ' 
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place  was  filled  with  terror  and  amasement  Irt  tUb  suddm  at- 
tack ;  some  earried  away  their  eiFect»  to  places  of  greater  se- 
•carity  in  the  interior,  wHjUe  others,  mshing  to  die  coast,  en- 
•deavoured  to  prevent  the  ene^y  from  landiaQi^.  Hago  and 
Heine  oommaaded  the  fleet,  who,  after  they  had  in^  ytAn  a,u 
tempted  both  Lothian  and  Fifes  Bailed  to  ti^  Frith  of  Tay; 
there,  likewise,  being  hindered  from  making  any  descent,  they 
-eoasted  along  the  slu^es  of  Angus,  Mearns,  Marr,  and  Buchan, 
but,  being  repeUed  at  every  point,  they  hoisted  their  sails,  and 
launched  into  (^  ocean,  as  if  they  meant  to  depart  Then, 
when  alt  were  wrapt  in  security,  they  returned  in  a  few  days, 
and  having  found  a  convenient  place  on  the  coast  of  Ban£^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cullen,  th^  disembarked  their  siridiers 
before  the  inhabitants  had  received  any  alarm,  or  could  be 
gathered  together  to  oppose  tha».  Wh^)  Imkdlbs  was  kh- 
formed  of  their  arrival,  be  immediately  set  out  against  them. 
Anticipating  1^  his  rapid  march  any  intelligence  of  his  move*- 
ments,  he  instantly  attacked  the  dispersed  plunderers,  whom 
he  drove  back  upon  the  main  i^my,  but  with  little  loss,  as  the 
tamp  of  the  Danes  was  at  no  great  distance.  When  the  armies 
came  in  sight  of  each  oth^r,  they  drew  up  in  order  of  battle, 
without  delay,  and  joined  in  the  conflict  with  equal  spirit  and 
force.  While  the  battle  yet  raged  with  the  greatest  animosity, 
the  Daneft  were  suddenly  panic  struck  by  the  appeaxaaee  of 
-Qtssme  and  Dunbar,  wkh  the  Lothisn  troops,  in  their  rear, 
and  some  ran  to  the  ships^  Bnd  others  fled  at  nmdom,  but  the 
greater  part  in  a  close  circular  body  retired  to  a  woody  vale, 
where  they  took  their  station^  prepared  either  to  fight  with 
success,  or  to  die  bravely.  Indulfiis,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been 
wholly  routed,  when  riding  about,  attended  only  by  a  few  fol- 
lowers, fell  in  with  this  body,  and  was  there  slain,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  Some  relate  that  he 
was  killed  by  an  arrow,  shot  from  a  vessel,  whilst  he  was 
pressing  hard  upon  those  who  were  retreating  to  the  ships, 
md  had  thrown  aside  his  armour,  that  he  might  be  more  ac- 
idve  in  the  pursuit.  * 

*  Indulfiu.  T!ie  Chron.  No.  5.  Innes,  relates  that  Indulfus  was  slain  by  the 
Korwegians,  in  Inverculen :  **  Ad  fluminis  ostiA  Collin ;"  and  on  die  moor, 
at  DO  great  distance  westward  from  Cullen,  at  the  influx  of  the  liver  Cullea 
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LXXVIII.  Duff. 

Oa  the  deftth  of  ladulfus,,  DufiP,  the  son  of  MalcohD, 
iRu  made  king.  He»  sa  soon  as  he  was  crowned,  created 
Cullen,  the  son  of  king  Indulfiis,  prmce  of  Cumberland, 
and  sent  kim  to  the  iEfbudse  Islands,  which  were  in  a  disturb- 
ed state,  that  he  might  clear  them  of  robbers ;  for  the  young 
.^Elbndean  nobility,  associating  together  in  great  numbers^ 
levied  tribute  from  the  conuapn  people,  and,  besides  living  at 
free  quarters,  exacted  large  sums  of  money  from  particular 
jEsmilies;  yet  was  not  CuUen  more  severe  upon  them  than  upon 
the  governors  of  the  islands,  who  ought  to  have  repressed  this 
description  <^  freebooters,  assuring  them  that  those  through 
wfaoae  ne^^igence  such  disorders  ocaured  in  future,  should  be 
coB^elkd  to  make  good  the  damage  sustained  by  the  common 
people,  and,  also,  pay  a  fine  to  the  king.  This  threatening 
struck  such  terror  into  these  idle  vagabonds,  that  many  of 
tkem  departed  into  Irdand,  and  earned  a  livelihood  by  manual 
hkbomr.  These  jMseceediiigs,  so  gratefi^  to  the  common  people, 
were^  on  the  other  hand,  as  disagreeable  to  the  noble  relatives 
of  the  exiles,  and  the  dissipated  young  men  who  approved  of 
that  idle  kind  of  life*  These,  in  aU  their  meetings  and  private 
assemblies,  fii^t  secretly,  and  then  emboldened  by  the  num-r 
bers  of  those  who  approved  their  harangues,  more  openly,  re* 
viled  the  king.  They  accused  him  of  treating  his  nobility  with 
contenqit,  being  seduced  by  the  advice  of  worthless  priests; 
of  forciii^  men  of  high  birth  to  perform  servile  offices,  and  of 
raising  the  vulgar  to  the  highest  honours;  in  fine,  of  destroy- 
ing aU  distinctions,  and  confounding  the  noblest  with  the 
meanest  of  the  people.    And  they  asserted,  that  if  such  pro- 

into  the  Moray  Frith,  there  are  some  large,  and  maDy  sisall,  tuinuli,  which 
still  point  out  the  scene  of  this  battle.  Stat.  Aect.  vol.  xii.  p.  1 54 ;  ib.  vd; 
xm,  p.  492. 

In  the  ChroA.  Pict  «  noted  pesiage  ocean :  "  la  hujus  tempore  oppiduim 
Bdoi  varostam  eits  ae  relietora  e»t  Soottis  usque  in  hodiernum  diem."  In 
Ida  timc^  the  dty  of  Eden  was  evacuated,  and  left  to  the  Sqots,  in  whose 
|)086e88ion  it  is  at  this  day.  It  is  probable  Athelstane  had  left  a  garrison  here, 
which  had  kept  it  tOI  then,  from  the  time  he  invaded  Scotland.  Chalmert 
thinks  Lothian  never  properly  fonned  part  of  the  Scottish  kingdom,  till  the 
reign  of  Msleolm  IL 
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eeedings  were  persevered  in,  the  nobleei  would  either  be  forced 
to  emigrate,  or  anotlier  king  must  be  created,  who  would 
'govern  the  realm  according  to  the  laws  of  their  ancestors^' by 
which  the  kingdom,  from  such  slender  beginnings,  had  arrived 
at  its  present  greatness. 

XXI.  In  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  the  king  was  seixe^ 
without  any  apparent  cause,  with  a  new  and  unaccottntable 
disorder;  and,  whilst  a  great  variety  of  remedies  were  tried 
ineffectually,  a  vague  rumour  spread  that  he  wai^  bewitched* 
This  suspicion  probably  arose  from  some  uncommon  appear- 
ances  of  the  distemper,  or  as  the  body  by  degrees  wasted,  and 
the  strength  decayed  by  constant  perspiration,  the  physicians, 
having  tried  every  remedy  in  vain,  when  they  could  discov^^ 
no  common  sjrmptom  of  any  ordinary  disease,  ascribed  the 
disorder  to  some  occult  cause.     The  public  attention,  faow-» 
ever,  being  thus  directed  to  this  one  point,  notice  waa  at  last 
brought,  that  nocturnal  meetings  were  held  at  Forres,  a  town 
in  Moray,   where  incantations  against  him  were  practised  f 
and  this,  as  nothing  else  presented  itself,  was  received  as  ther 
true  cause  of  the  king's  illness.     Confidential  noblemen  were, 
therefore,  sent  to  Donald,  the  governor  of  Forres  castle,  in 
whom  the  king  reposed  the  highest  trust  in  matters  of  import- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  fact.     He,  by  the  in-^ 
formation  of  a  certain  young  prostitute,  whose  mother  was  in- 
&mous  for  the  exercise  of  these  arts,  discovered  and  detected 
the  whole  affair;  for  the  girl  having  rashly  tattled  about  the 
king^s  health,  and  the  near  approach  of  his  death,  on  being 
apprehended,  and  threatened  with  the  torture,  immediately 
confessed  the  preparations  which  were  hastening  the  end  of  his 
majesty.     Soldiers  being  then  desj>atched,  found  her  mother^ 
with  some  other  wretched  old  women,  roasting  a  waxen  image 
pf  the  king  before  a  gentle  fire,  the  tendency  of  which  action 
was,  that  as  the  wax  melted  gradually,  the  king  perspiring  ' 
profusely,  should  waste  away  by  degrees,,  and  when  it  was 
wholly  consumed,  he,  likewise,  totally  worn  out,  should  die^ 
The  waxen  image  being  brokeil,  and  the  witches  puf&ished, 
.the  king  from  that  moment  was  relieved  from  the  disease.     I 
Jiave  thought  proper  to  relate  this  story,  a&  I  have  received  it; 
what  judgment  is  to  be  formed  concerning  tliQ  witpfacraftji  I 
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leave  to  the  judgmeot  of  my  readers,  only  noticing^  that  I 
hare  found  no  menticm  made  of  it  in  our  moreancient  records. 
XXII.  During  these  transactions,  all  fear  of  the  king  being 
laid  aside,  as  they  expeeted  him  soon  to  die,  murders  and 
robberies  multiplied  everjrwhere.  On  his  recovering  strength^ 
however,  he  pursued  tl^  robbers  through  Moray,  Ross,  and 
Caithness,  and  destroyed  many  of  them  in  several  skirmishes; 
but  he  brought  the  chief  of  them  to  Forres  for  execution,  in 
order  to  render  their  punishment  more  exemplary.  Here, 
ivhen  Donald,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  requested  the  release 
of  some  of  his  relations,  and  was  denied  their  pardon,  he  con- 
ceived the  most  unbounded  rage  against  the  king;  and,  as  if 
he  had  received  a  signal  afiront,  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon 
revenge,  for  he  valued  the  services  he  had  rendered  Duff  so 
highly,  that  he  imagined  he  ought  to  be  refused  nothing  which 
he  chose  to  ask.  Donald's  wife,  too,  when  she  found,  that  in 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  some  of  her  own  relations  were 
doomed  to  suffer,  inflamed  her  incensed  husband,  not  only  by 
her  bitter  speeches,  but,  by  her  persuasion,  incited  him  to 
murder  the  king;  remarking,  that  as  keeper  of  the  royal 
castle,  he  had  the  life  and  death  of  his  sovereign  in  his  hands, 
and  possessed  of  that  power,  he  might  not  only  perpetrate  the 
act,  but  conceal  it  when  accomplisbed.  Wherefore,  after  the 
king,  fatigued  with  business,  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  and 
his  attendants,  who  had  been  made  drunk  by  Donald,  were  also 
overcome  with  drowsiness,  assassins  were  secretly  admitted, 
who  murdered  the  monarch,  and  carried  out  the  body  so  cir* 
cumspectly  by  a  back  way,  that  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  be^ 
trayed  the  deed.  They  buried  him  about  two  miles  from  the 
monastery  of  Kinloss,  under  a  little  bridge,  in  an  obscure  hole, 
placing  above  it  a  green  turf,  that  no  vestige  might  appear  of 
the  earth  having  been  broken*.  This  account  appears  to  me 
more  credible  than  what  others  have  related,  that  the  course 
of  the  river  being  turned,  the  body  was  thrown  into  a  ditch, 
and,  tlien,  the  waters  being  let  back  into  their  old  <;faannel 
covered  the  grave.  The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were  sent 
away  to  a  distance,  by  Donald,  on  account  of  the  opinion  re- 
ceived from  our  ancestors,  and  which  is  still  believed  by  many, 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  murderer  the  blood  will  flow  fresh 
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from  the  wounds  of  the  dead  body,  long  after  die  iburder  ka» 
been  committed.  Next  daj»  when  the  report  was  spread  abit)ad 
that  the  king  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  that  the  bed  was 
spotted  with  blood,  Donald,  as  if  suddenly  struck  with  ^ 
atrocious  act,  rushed  into  the  bedchamber,  and  appasresoitly 
transported  with  anger,  murdered  die  servaatSt  and  then  dili^* 
gently  searched  everywhere  round  about  to  see  if  any  traees  of 
the  deceased  could  be  found.  The  other  noUies^  aalopfehcd 
at  this  daring  crime,  afraid  every  one  for  himseilf,  returned  t» 
their  own  homes.  Thus  this  best  of  kings  vras  cut  off  in  die 
flower  of  his  age,  by  nefarious  treachery,  after  he  hid  rdpied 
four  years  and  six  months.  An  assembly,  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  properly  convened,  was  called  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  new  king. 

LXXIX,   CULLEN. 

XXIII.  Cullen,  the  son  of  Indulf,  being  declared  king,  in 
the  assemUy  of  the  estates^  it  was  then  determined  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  the  late 
king  Duff.  The  appearance  of  several  prodigies,  likewise, 
tended  to  hasten  this  determination;  one  of  ^hidb.  seemed  par- 
ticularly to  point  to  the  crime. — A  b»wk  wa»  kiUed  by  an  owl, 
having  had  his  throat  cut  by  him.  Another  was  referred  by 
the  common  ^ople  to  the  same  occurrence. — For  six  whole 
months  aftser  the  mtirder,  unusual  fires  shone  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  air  agitated  by  the  most  violent  storm%  the  sky  wa$ 
so  covered  with  clouds^  that  neither  the  sun  nor  the  moon 
were  during  that  time  seen  in  Scotland.  Every  person  being, 
therefore,  anxiously  bent  upon  revelling  the  deadi  of  the  late 
excdlent  kin^  Cullen  hastened  to  Moray,  hoping,  in  the  place 
where  the  deed  was  pa^ietrated,  to  discover  some  more  cer- 
tain traces  of  the  crime*  Donald,  at  the  report  of  this  inquest, 
conscious  of  his  nefarious  cruelty,  and  havijag  become  suspect* 
ed  by  the  excesfave  and  almoert  insane  activity  of  his  inquiries 
after  the  duthors  of  the  murder,  embarkedi  with  a  few  attend- 
ants, on  hoard  a  veeoel  at  the  moudi  of  the  river  Spey,  unknown 
even  to  his  wife  or  relatives,  afraid  lest  a  confession  should 
have  been  extorted  from  him  by  torture.  Here,  his  hurry, 
his  perturbed  countenance,  his  few  attendants,  and  his  trepi^ 
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datioB  OB  gf  tting  on  board  the  yiessel— -ei^ecially  as  it  was  a 
v«Mel  lyii^  there  by  chance,  without  any  previous  preparation 
•'-excited  so  atrong  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were 
present,,  that  they  abstained  from  no  species  of  contumely  to- 
wards him,  exdainxing,  impious,  sacrilegious  parricide,  and 
whatever  other  epithet  their  highest  indignation  suggested ; 
adding,  although  he  fled  the  coming  of  the  king,  yet  he  could 
not  think  to  avoid  the  avenging  providence  of  God ;  and  they 
pursued  him  with  execrations  after  his  ship  had  put  to  sea, 
nntfil  she  was  oat  of  si^t.  On  the  news  of  Donald's  precipi* 
tate  flight  b^g  brought  to  Cullen,  he  hastened  his  journey, 
and  having  apprehended  his  wife  and  his  three  children,  he 
compelled  them  by  the  tortore  to  discover  the  whole  natui^  ot 
the  conspiracy,  likewise,  in  what  manner,  by  whom,  and  where 
the  body  was  buried;  with  all  which,  die,  the  wife,  was  not 
only  acquainted,  and  an  accessory,  but  was  a  prindpaL  These 
confessicms  being  made  in  the  hearing  of  the  people*-»for  the 
torture  was  openly  inflicted — the  magistrates  could  scarcely 
restrain  them  from  proceeding  to  illegal  violence.  A  short 
time  after,  Donald,  who  had  been  fbr  some  days  tossed  about 
with  adverse  winds,  and  at  last  shipwrecked  and  cast  ashore, 
was  brought  to  the  king,  and,  togedier  with  all  his  associates, 
8nff*ered  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  Those  who 
brought  him  to  the  king,  were  liberally  rewarded  with  large 
^fts.  His  castle  was  burned,  and  all  who  were  in  it  slain. 
The  body  of  Duff  was  honourably  buried  in  die  sepulchre  of 
bis  ancestors. 

XXIV.  As  these  things  strongly  won  the  affections  of  all  good 
men  to  Cullen,  so  his  conduct,  during  the  remainder  of  hia 
life,  procured  for  him  a  degree  of  odium,  such  as  no  king  be- 
fore hhn  had  ever  endured.  Whether  induced  by  his  natural 
inclination,  or  urged  by  the  fear  of  danger — as  he  wished  to 
have  believed-4ie  allowed  the  severe  discipline,  which  had 
been  maintained  under  Indulfus  and  Duff,  to  be  relaxed,  and 
permitted  the  young  men,  debauched  by  intemperate  revelhngs 
and  foreign  delicacies,  to  indulge  in  a  licentiousness,  forbidden 
by  the  laws,  till,  at  last,  they  proceeded  to  open  violence  and 
robbery.  When  he  perorived  that  die  greater  part  of  the 
young  nobility  were  addicted  to  these  practices,  he  inunediate- 
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ly  adopted  similar  conduct  himself,  and  so  (^nly  plunged  into 
debauchery,  that  he  neither  respected  honourable  matroQs^ 
nor  holy  virgins— who  were  in  that  age  held  in  peculiar  honour 
for  their  unspotted  chastity-— nor  even  his  own  sisters  and 
daughters;  and  he,  besides,  maintained  troops  of  other  girl% 
procured  for  him  by  his  pimps,  converting  his  palace  into  a 
brothel. 

XXV.  When  admonished  of  these  excesses  by  prudent  coun-* 
sellors,  he  defended  the  youths  by  alleging  their  age.     For  his 
own  part,  he  confessed,  although  some  things  were  not  p^« 
fectly  correct,  yet  he  was  forced  by  fear  to  tolerate  them;  re-» 
membering  what  a  great  calamity  the  excessive  severity  of , the 
former  king  had  brought,  not  on  himself  only,  but  on  the 
whole  kingdom.   The  nobility,  he  asserted,  were  the  stay  of  the 
land;  nor  was  it  true,  that  by  their  more  free  manner  of  livings 
their  martial  spirit  was  broken,  their  characters  rendered  low 
and  abject,  or  that  they  neglected  the  use  of  arms,  as  if  they 
never  expected  war  again.    The  luxuriance  of  blooming  youths 
he  added,  ought  to  be  pruned,  lest  it  should  over-run  the  soily 
and  with  its  too  great  wantonness,  choke  the  fruit,  but  yet  not 
wholly  repressed,  lest  the  seeds  of  virtue  should  at  the  same 
time  be  destroyed.     On  hearing  this  answer,  when  the  noble» 
saw  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  king  by  their 
admonitions,  but  exposed  themselves  to  danger  by  their  freer 
dom,  they  departed  from  the  court,  fearing  they  might  be 
ibrced  to  be  not  only  witnesses,  but  participators  of  crimes, 
the  very  sight  and  hearing  of  which,  they  imagined,  rendered 
them  partakers  of  the'  guilt;  and  the  king,  freed  from  such 
disagreeable  intruders,  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  conviviality 
and  sensual  indulgence,  bestowing  rewards  on  those  who  could 
invent  any  new  species  of  pleasure,  however  obscene  or  detest- 
able.    Night  and  day  the  palace  rung  with  lascivious  songs 
and  drunken  riotings ;  nor  was  impudence  and  intemperance 
less  applauded  in  his  camp,  than  moderation  and  modesty 
usually  are  among  the  honourable  and  the  good.     For  what 
other  men,  even  when  legally  enjoying,  conceal,  was  there  in- 
dulged in  openly,  and  without  a  blush.     The  young  nobility^ 
enchanted  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  a  crowd  of  flat- 
terers ^nd  buffoons,  extolled  the  king  to  the  skies,  as  the  first 
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who  had  joined  splendour  and  magnificence  with  authority, 
who  had  tempered  the  severity  of  government  with  mildness, 
and  who  had  lightened  the  weight  of  business  by  gayety  of  soul. 

XXVI.  But,  when  supplies  became  necessary  for  continuing 
these  revels,  the  opulent  were  spoiled  upon  f^gned  pretences, 
and  the  common  people  were  not  only  permitted  to  be  plun- 
dered, but  worn  out  with  slavish  occupations.  1£  these  pro** 
ceedings  were  disagreeable  to  any  one,  he  was  either  despised 
as  an  uncultivated  boor,  or,  if  he  appeared  of  a  more  bold  and 
independent  spirit,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  accusations  of 
unprincipled  spies,  as  one  who  endeavoured  to  excite  a  revot 
lution.  When  three  years  had  now  passed  in  the  unbound** 
ed  license  of  all  that  was  most  flagitious,  and  every  body  was 
silent,  either  through  fear  or  indolence^  luxury  itself  began  to 
inflict  its  own  punishment.  The  king's  strength  being  ex- 
hausted by  immoderate  sexual  indulgence,  and  his  body  der 
formed  by  luxurious  banquetings,  he  was  attacked  by  dis* 
eases,  the  usual  companions  of  such  vices,  and  an  unsightly  car-, 
cass  alone  remained,  fit  merely  for  suffering  the  painful  efiecti 
of  his  flagitious  conduct.  The  king  thus  rendered  useless  for 
$31  the  purposes  of  life,  the  powers  both  of  his  body  and  mind 
being  debilitated  by  intemperance^  and  his  court  being  like 
himself  many  rufBans,  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder  and 
impunity,  perpetrated  both  robbery  and  murder,  without  dis* 
iinction  either  of  poor  or  rich,  despising  the  one,  as  al^ectly 
servile  through  want,  and  the  other,  as  weak  and  effeminate 
by  their  debauchery.  .  The  uncorrupted  part  of  the  nobility, 
surrounded  with  these  complicated  evils,  and  forced  to  consult 
respecting  the  extreme  peril  of  the  state,  called  a  public  con? 
vention  at  Scoon,  at  which  the  king  was  ordered  to  attend^ 
that  along  with  the  nobles,  he  might  consult,  in  such  a  dan« 
gerous  crisis,  respecting  the  public  safely.  Struck  at  thiy 
summons,  as  roused  from  his  slothful  slumber,  be  began  tp 
advise  with  his  associates,  as  to  what  was  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued  in  such  an  emergency^  and  when  neither  resistancie^ 
nor  flight  seemed  practicable,  although  his  mind  foreboded  no, 
good,  yet  he  determined  to  go  to  the  meeting.  And,  as  the 
wretched  sometimes  in  their  adversity  are  accustomed  to  flat* 
ter  themselves,  he  did  not  altogether  despair,  but»  that  either. 
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from  compassion,  or  from  respect  for  the  memory  of  Sis  excel- 
lent father,  he  would  be  able  to  prevent  his  being  snddenlj 
cast  down  from  the  height  of  fortune,  to  the  extreme  of  misery* 
Wherefore,  he  set  out  for  Scoon  with  a  sufBdently  large 
retinue,  but  unarmed.  When  he  had  arrived  near  td  the 
Tillage  of  Methven,  he  was  killed  by  the  thane  of  that  district^ 
whose  daughter  he  had  debauched*  After  his  death  was 
known,  although  ev^ry  body  was  glad  thdt  the  countnr  had 
been  freed  from  such  a  monster,  with  much  less  trouble  than 
they  had  expected,  yet  the  crime  of  Rohard,  t>r  Rodard,  the 
thane,  was  far  from  being  approved  of.  He  reigned,  as  did 
the  last  king,  four  years  and  six  months* 

LXXX.  Kenneth  III. 

xxtli.  Ciillen  was  succeeded  by  Kenneth,  third  of  that 
name,  the  brother  of  Duff,  who,  in  disposition,  manners,' 
and  the  tenor  of  his  whole  life,  dissimilar  to  the  former  king, 
laboured  with  as  much  diligence  in  correcting  the  morals  of 
the  youth,  as  the  other  had  done  in  corrupting  them.  But 
his  attempt  was  the  more  difficult,  in  as  far  as  the  propensity 
of  the  human  mind  is  to  rush  precipitately  into  vice,  whilst  we 
must  strive  after  virtue,  in  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent ;  which 
circumstance  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  why  some 
philosophers  have  thought,  that  men  were  formed  with  a 
propensity  for  enjoying  pleasure,  but  were  dragged  towards 
virtue,  forcibly,  and  against  their  inclination,  both  assertions, 
indeed,  false.  But  perhaps  the  error  originated  in  this,  that 
there  exists  in  man  a  twofold  principle  of  nature^  one  of  the 
body,  and  one  of  the  mind,  of  which  the  vigour  of  the  body 
appears  to  ripen  early,  and  that  of  the  mind  at  a  later  period. 
As  from  the  roots  first  spring  the  stems^  then  the  foliage  budsr 
forth,  And  the  flowers  q>read  their'  lovely  blossoms  before  the 
seeds  begin  to  be  formed  in  the  pods,  or  in  the  fruit,  and  then, 
when  these  are  matured,  all  else  languish  and  decay,  so  our  * 
bodies  grow  strong  before  the  mind  acquires  strength,  or  can- 
exert  its  proper  energy;  but,  as  the  members  of  the  body 
begin  to  grow  old,  the  vigour  of  the  niirid  increases,  and  the'  ^ 

judgment  expands.     Wherefore,  as  we  prevent  the  too  great' 
luxuriance  of  our  herbage,   either  naturally  by  pasturing,  oi* 
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titOSciMy  by  pitrning,  so  laws  are  tppointed  to  restrain  the 
exuberant  impetuosity  of  youth,  till,  by  care  and  cultivation, 
reason  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  regulate  the  natural  de^ 
sires  of  the  body.     But  to  return  to  Kenneth* 
'  xxvifi.  He,  as  he  knew  well  that  the  inclinations  of  the  • 
people  are  almost  always  influenced  by  those  of  the  prince, 
and  that   they   assiduously  imitate   his  pursuits,   resolved  to 
establish  first  regularity  and  good  order  in  his  own  family^' 
that  what  he  commanded  by  words  he  might  exemplify   by^ 
actions,  and  as  he  wished  his  own  life  to  be  an  example  to- 
his  domestics,   so  he  wished  them  in  their  manners,  to  be- 
patterns  to  odiers.     Having  purified  his  court,  by  removing: 
the  ministers  of  licentiousness  and  iniquity,  he  determined,  in. 
order  to  effect  a  similar  reformation  in  other  parts  of  his  king*-' 
dom,  to  perform  a  circuit,  and  hold  assizes  ip  every  county,, 
in  which,  by  punishing  thefts,   murders,   and  robberies;    by- 
promoting  industry  by  rewards ;  by  soothing  advice,  and  by. 
exhorting  the  people  to  concord,  he  might  gradually  bring 
them  back  to  the  ancient  discipline.     But  he  found  the  attempt 
more  difficult  than  he  imagined,'  because  a  great  part  of  the 
nobility  were  either  conscious  of  guilt  themselves,  and  afraid 
of  punishment,   or  else,   they  were  connected  with  criminal 
relations ;  wherefore,  when  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  Lan-* 
ark,   a   town  of  Clydesdale,   those  who  were   summoned  tQ 
appear,  being  warned  of  their  danger  by  their  relatives,  fled,: 
some  to  the  JEbudae,    and   others   to  other  places  equalljit 
infamous  for  robberies*     The    king,    when  he  perceived  the 
trick,  and  knew  with  whom  it  had  originated,  dissembled  hi^ 
anger  and  broke  up  the   assembly,  then   passed   with   a  fevt; 
attendants  into  Galloway,  as  if  to  pay  a  vow  to  Saint  Ninian, 
There  he  calmly  consulted  with  those  he  thought  most  faith- 
fully attached  to  him,  respecting  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  conduct  to  be  pursued  in   present   circumstances*     The 
result  was,  that  next  year,  a  convention  of  the  whole  nobility  • 
should  be  assembled  at  Scoon,  for  deliberating  on  whatever 
pertained   to  the   general  good.    There  the  leaders   of  th^ 
faction  might  be  apprehended  without  tumult,  and  they,  once 
in  custody,  could  be  forced,  by  means  of  their  vassals  an4 
friends,  to  bring  the  malefactors  before  the  king.  ...i  . 
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XXIX.  Tlus  advice  beuig  approved  of,  the  design  was  kept, 
secret,  and  entrusted  but  to  a  few,  till  the  meeting  at  Scoon 
assembled.  Then,  having  by  trusty  persons  procured  soldiers^ 
he  ordered  them  to  be  introduced  privately  into  the  houses 
adjoihing  the  royal  residence,  aiqtd,  next  day,  when  a  -great 
number  of  the  nobility  had  come  to  the  palace,  and  had  been 
received  graciously,  and  with  kind  speeches,  by  the  king^  sud- 
denly, upon  a  given  signal,  the  council  was  surrounded  by 
armed  men.  The  whole  assembly  being  struck  with  terror 
and  surprise,  at  this  unexpected  appearance,  the  king  enoomr* 
aged  them  by  a  soothing  q>eech ;  he  told  them,  if  9By  one 
among  them  was  alarmed  at  what  they  saw,  he  might  lay 
aside  all  apprehension,,  for  no  harm  was  intended  to  the  loyal, 
or  the  innocent;  nor  had  these  armed  men  been  ass^nbled  for 
their  destruction,  but  their  safety,  which  all  must  be  convinced 
oi^  who  had  observed  his  conduct  since  he  ascended  the  throne- 
as  it  had  been  directed,  not  only  to  the  punishment  oS  the 
vicious,  but  to  the  preservaticm  of  the.  estates. of  the  nobles, 
whether  hereditary,  or  acquired  by  valour  and  industry,  and, 
that  every  one  might  enjoy  the  royal  munificence,  according, 
to  their  merit  and  rank ;  but  that  these  ends  he  only  could 
accomplish  by  their  assistance.  Last  year,  he  added,  when 
he  had  summoned  several  of  the  offenders  to  «{^)ear,  none 
came  at  the  day  appointed,  that  this  had  occurred,  be  under- 
stood, not  from  any  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  but . 
trusting  to  their  relations  and  friends,  which,  if  true^  was  ca- 
lamitous to  the  public,  and  disgraceful  to  those  friends.  But 
now  the  time  was  come,  when  they  might  both  wipe  away 
these  aspersions,  and  free  the  country  fr<Hn  such  outrages, 
which  could  be  easily  accompU^ed,  if  the  more  powerful 
would,  every  one  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  apprehend,  and 
bring  to  punishment  the  public  robbers.  Who  these  w^e, 
every  body  knew.  But,  if  they  framed  excuses,  and  vwben 
they  possessed  the  power  of  deserving  well  of  their  country 
wanted  the  inclination,  the  king,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  charge  of  preserving  the  safety  of  the  community,  would* 
not  be  blameless,  if  he  allowed  them  to  depart  before  the 
guilty  were  punished.  It  was  for  this  end  that  he  detained 
them,  and,  if  being  kept  longer  in  confinement  was  disagree* 
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able  to  any  of  than,  he  must  Uaine  MihseU^  as  it  was  in  tibb 
power  of  wery  one,  not  to  obtain  liberty  only,  but  praise, 
honours,  rewa^s^  and  the  thanks  of  every  good  subject.  To 
this  the  nobles,  wfa^i  they  had  consult^  together,  replied, 
that  they  woald  rather  choose  to  prove  their  innocence  by 
deeds  than  by  words.  They  then  franldy  promised  the  king 
their  assistance  in  his  labours,  and  each  brought  him,  if  he 
had  conceived  any  suspicion  agamst  any  of  them,  to  lay  k 
aside.  When  they  had  thus  solemnly  promised  thdr  aid,  the 
king  gave  th«n  i^e  mimes  of  the  delinquents.  The  duefs 
having  made  diligent  search,  by  means  of  thdr  fiiends,  for  the 
criminals,  in  a  short  time  produced  them  to  Kenneth,  wfaii 
having  punished  them,  set  the  nobles  at  liberty,  laden  with 
^fts,  besides  many  splendid  promises,  the  peofde,  at  the  same 
tim^  imploring  blessings  both  on  the  king  and  the  chieftainsk 
Domestic  quiet  being  thus  procured,  the  treaty  which  the  tofr*' 
mer  kings  had  made  with  the  English,  was  sacredly  observied 
by  Kenneth  as  long  as  he  lived. 

XXX.  This  general  truiquillity,  however,  of  the  v^KoLe  of 
Britain,  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  Danes^  a  numerous  fleet 
of  whom  anchored  neaf  Red-head,  in  Angus.  They  remained 
thedre  several  days,  consulting  whether  they  should  disembark 
on  the  neighbouring  coast,  or  proceed  to  England^  tdiither 
they  were  steering.  Many  wera  of  opinion,  that  they  should 
sail  direct  for  England,  a  fruitful  country,  where  they  would 
find  subsistence  for  their  army,  and  be  re-^nforced  by  auxili«- 
aries,  for  there  were  numbers  of  Danish  descent  still  remaining 
there,  besides  many  who  were  strongly  attached  by  the  bonds 
of  andent  friendship  to  the  DaAes,  all  these  would  flo^k  to 
them  on  their  first  appearance,  as  diey  had  lisually  hithlsrUi 
done.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  tfae  people  W^e  fierce 
by  nature,  and,  like  all  inhabitahts  of  barren  and  niggardly 
soil%  hardy  and  active,  who  were  never  attacked  without  im*** 
mense  slaughter,  and  if  vanquislied,  no  b^iefit  coukl  be  deriv- 
ed from  the  victcnry;  while  if  they  conquered,  irretkrievahlt 
ruin  must  be  the  consequence  of  defeat.  Oth^s  differed  frotn 
this  opinion,  alleging^  tliat  if  they  should  make  a  descent  upon 
England,  they  must  ^xmtend  with  both  nations  at  once,  but  if 
ibe  Soots  were  overcome  fir^  the  war  with  fk^gland  would 
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be  easily  managed,  they  being  dqmved  of  external  asi5ktance^9 
and  terrified  by  the  slaugbter  of  their  allies*  Nor  was  it 
worthy  of  great  minds  to  be  intent  upon  plunder  alone,  they 
ought  rather  to  rememb^  their  ancestors  and  friends,  so  often 
cruelly  slaughtered  in  Scotland,  and  now,  vdiexi  fulfy  equipped 
for  war,  and  with  an  army  capable  of  executing  their  revenge, 
they  ought  to  inflict  a  signal  punishment  upon  the  Sco^,  and 
spread  the  terror  of  the  Danish  name  amon^  all  die  neigh<* 
bouring  nations.  ... 

XXXI.  These  sentiments  prevailing,  the  fleet  set-  sail  for  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Esk,  where  they  landed  their  fi»9ces,  seiz- 
ed and  plundered  the  nearest  town  on  the  coast,  levelled 
the  castle  with  the  ground,  and  murdered  the  citizens  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.  They  spread  similar  devastation 
throughout  all  Angus,  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Exagger* 
ated  accounts  of  these  calamities  being  brought  to  the  king^ 
who  was  then  at  Stirling,  by  the  fbgitives,  who  had  escaped  the 
iiiry  of  the  enemy,  he,  after  consulting  with  his  chieftains, 
'app<»nted  ah  early  day  for  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  assemble  in  arms,  and  wrote  to  them  at  a  distance,  to  ac^i- 
celerate  their  march,  while  he  proceeded  with  the  forces  he 
had  collected,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  their  pillage.  In  a  short  time, 
a  great  multitude  resorted  to  the  king's  camp,  which  was 
pitched  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tay  and  the  Eapn,  and,  as  he 
was  there  mustering  his  forces,  news  were  brought  him,  that 
die  enemy,  having  marched  along  the  Tay,  was  besieging 
Perth.  Roused  at  the  danger  of  a  place  so  near,  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  thither.  As  soon  as  he  came  withui  sight 
of  the  Danes,  the  Scots,  who  were  anxious  for  revenge,  eagerly 
prepared  for  the  fight,  and  immediately  forming  in  order  of 
battle  in  the  plain,  proceeded  against  the  enemy.  The  Danes, 
however,  were  stationed  on  a  hill  opposite,  where  they  could 
not  be  attacked  without  prodi^ous  risk;  but  being  fon^ed 
thence  by  the  archers  and  dartmen,  a  sanguinary  conflict  took 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills.  While  tl^  batde  raged  with 
terrible  slaughter,  and  victory  yet  being  doubtful,  the  Danisdi 
leaders  sent  the  watchword  through  their  whole  line^  that  no 
man  must  ever  hope  to  return  to  the  camp,  unless  victorious 
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Tins  signal  wi  ivfeeived  by  the  mea  With  IoimI  ^iccIajiiatiQnay 
who  charged  vnA,  sudi  hnpetuosiity)  that  both  wings  of  tb^ 
Scots  army  gave  way>  and  braking  thamsd.Yes  to  fligbt»  w«f^ 
keenly  puYsued. 

XXXII.  This  day  must  hare  closed  dark,  and  fiitally  foC: 
the  Soots,  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  rendered  by  o^^ 
kidividoaly  sent  as  it  were  from  heaven,  in  a  moment  of  al^ 
most  desperate  peril,  A  country-m^n,  of  the,  name  of  J^yK 
who  by  chance,  with  his  two  sons,  was  ploughing  in  a  nie^b'^. 
bouring  field,  over  which  a  great  number  (^  the  fugitives  were 
running,  bding  men  of  daring  minds,  great  strmigth  of  bpdy^ 
and  inflamed  with  a  strong  love  for  their  country ;  the  father, 
seized  the  yoke,  and  the  scms  whatever  instrumtets  C&a^ 
readiest,  as  arms,-  and  taking  their  station  in  a  nanrow  pass» 
through  which  the  fugitives  must  proceed,  endeavoiu^ed^ 
first  by  reproadies,  and  then  by  threats,  to  stop  them,  bpt 
when  neither  were  of  any  avail,  struck  down  those  who  were 
nearest,  exclaiming,  that  they  too  woiJd  be  Danes  to  th§ 
runaways*  On  this,  the  more  timid  stof^)^,  and  the  braver, 
who  had  been  carried  away,  not  so  much  by  (eax  of  the  ene-* 
my,  as  by  the  disorderly  crowd  of  their  own  people,  joined 
with  them  crying  out,  that  assistance  was  at  han^.  Thus  the 
whole  band  turned  upon  the  toe,  and  forced  the  Danes  back 
*qx)n  their  friends,  in  as  precipitate  and  disorderly  a  flight,  as 
that  from  which  they  themselves  had  just  been  rescued.  At 
this  trepidation  of  the  Danes,  the  baggage  servants,  and  the 
unwarlike  countrymen  sent  up  a  shout,  as  if  they  haa  been  a 
new  army  approaching,  which  so  animated  the  Scots,  and 
•terrified  the  Danes,  that  the  one  from  a  state  of  desperation, 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of.  enthusiasm,  and  the  other, 
instead  of  the  hoped  for  victory,  sustained  a  certain  and  ter- 
rible calamity.  This  is  that  victory  which  was  obtained  near 
the  village  of  Luncarty,  which  was  celebrated  with  the  greatest 
rejoicings  during  many  days,  and  the  fame  of  which  will  ex- 
tend to  the  latest  posterity* 

»  XXXI II.  When  the  victors  were  dividing  the  spoil.  Hay  was 
4he  object  of  universal  applause ;  numbers  of  noblemen  attest- 
ing, that  wherever  he  and  his  sons  attacked,  there  the  Scottish 
ranks  were  restored,  and  those  of  the  enemy  overthrown.     In 
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short,  all  widi  one  ^coord  acknowledged  that  to  them  thejr  owned 
dte  fruits  of  the  day,  vietory,  feme^  and  nalioiial  independesee* 
Hay,  on  being  brought  to  the  king»  modestly  spoke  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  on  being  offered  splendid  robes  for  himsdf  and  his 
^onSf  to  render  their  entrance  into  Pesth  more- conspicuous,  he 
declined  the  honour,  and  only  wiping  away  ike  dust  &Qm  the 
garments  which  be  wore  every  day,  and  carrying  the  yoke  he 
had  used  in  battle,  he  entered  the  city,  preceded  by  an  advanced 
guards  and  followed,  at  a  considerate  distance,  by  a  numerous 
train  s^ointed  by  the  king.  The  attention  and  admiratic^  of 
aU  who  had  assembled  to  see  this  novel  spectad^  were  turo#d 
upon  him  alone,  and  he,  only,  appeared  to.  cajrry  off  the  tri- 
timph  of  die  day.  After  the  departure  of  tbe  Danes,  peace 
being  rei^red  so  quicMy,  and  beyond  all  expeetatios,  m  a 
eonvention  of  the  nobles,  which  was  held  a  few  days  after  at 
Scoon,  the  first  question  which  was  agitated,  was  what  honours 
and  rewards  should  be  awarded  Hay  and  his  sons.  An  estate 
Was  bestowed  upon  them,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sccitland, 
which  his  posterity,  now  increased  into  many  opulent  &mili^, 
^oy  even  to  this  day;  and  he  was  himself  raised  from  the 
plebeian  rank,  created  a  noble,  and  a  coat  of  arms  as  usual 
assigned  him;  the  bearings  were  a  silver  shield,  on  which 
ground  three  red  shields  were  painted ;  *  which  insignia,  in 
my  opinion,  signify  that  the  public  safetfr  was  defended  by  the 
singular  bravery  of  three  men  in  batde.f 

*  Id  the  heraldic  terms.  Argent  three  Escutcheon  gules. 

f  Kenneth  III.  The  battle  of  Luncarty  has  been  altogether  denied,  be* 
cause  the  story  of  the  Hays  is  probably  fictitious,  but  the  field  on  which  it  is 
laid  to  have  been  contested,  bears  indubitable  marks  of  some  great  engi^^ 
ment  having  been  fought  upon  it.  Statist.  Acct  vol.  xv.  p.  525-7.  And 
there  is  not  even  a  surmise  of  any  other  battle  ever  having  been  fought  near 
that  place,  nor  can  any  reason  be  given  for  doubtinp  the  fact,  but  that  it  is 
connected  with  some  seemingly  fabulous  circumstances,  a  reason,  which  if 
allowed,  would  go  fer  to  overturn  all  early  history.  ^ 

A  different  account  of  the  family  of  the  Hays,  is  given  by  Chalmers.    They 

are  by  him  deduced  from  a  Norman  origin,  and  he  states  the  first  of  the  name 

to  have  been  William  Hay,  or  De  Hay,  who,  he  says,  settled  in  Scotland  at 

the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  his  only  authority  is  from  his  name 

being  attached  as  a  witness,  to  old  charters,  which,  although  it  prove  the 

existence  of  the  family  at  the  time  in  Scotland,  proves  nothing  ^ith  regard  tp 

its  origin. 

*- 

\ 
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ikm  m$nj  78tr8»  whdii  some  iroublesome  dometffcic  occttrretieos 
dwitilrbtd  k<  The  oaaaniQlioD  occamoDed  by  tbe  Tagabond 
iriandcrs^  wko  plundered  Ross^shire,  was  soon  suppressed^ 
many  of  the  robbers  being  slain  in  battle,  and  many  who  were 
taken  in  flight  exequtod*  Cratbilintbus,  however^^^^^th^  son  of 
FeneUa^  or  as  others  call  her,  Finabella-M^xcited  a  muck 
■lore  seriims  insmrvection*  He  was  then  the  principal  chieftain 
of  Meams,  both  on  aecount  of  the  antiqnit^  of  kia  fiunily,  and 
liie  ecKleat  et  fads  possessions.  His  maternal  grand&tbor 
CrathiiMtBs,  was  appomted  by  the  kingi  governor  qf  that 
part  of  Mearns  whioh  lies  between  tbe  two  £sks,  rivers  of 
die  same  name,  and  gathered  in  the  rvyal  tribute;  and  bis 
grandson  hating  eome  to  visit  him,  attended  by  a  mnnerous, 
Kvtinue,  a  sudden  qnaiTel  arose  among  their  servants,  in  which 
two  of  Cranhilinthus'  vassals  were  riain*  On  oomplainmg  of 
tkis'  injerry  to  his  grandfiither,  the  Mame  was  thrown  upon 
tiie  turbulence  of  his  own  followers,  and  beiii^  iharply  rat. 
proved  by  the  old  man,  he  was  dismissedy  aanid  the  savcastie 
tatmts  of  the  servants  ahd  domestics.  Wherefbi«y  returning 
home  enraged^  he  complained  of  the  afiSront  to  his  moilieis 
who,  so  far  from  aHaying  the  anger  of  the  incensed  youth  by 
soothing  language,  or  endeavomring  to  restore  his  mind  to 
Itanquillifjr,  roused  tbe  storm,  and  by  her  inveetives,  excited 
htm  even  to  commit  parricide.  The  mother  armed  her  so9i 
against  her  own  father  and  his  grandfather.  Accordingly,  not 
long  after,  Crathilinthus,  having  collected  a  body  /of  armed 
ruffians,  came  by  night  to  his  grandfather's  castle,  in  Angus- 
shire,  where,  being  unsuspiciously  received  along  with  a  few 
companions,  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  rest  of  hb  attendants, 
who  arose  from  the  places  where  they  were  concedet^,  atid 
also  gained  admission ;  then  the  grandson  murdered  his  aged 

Ths  Chron.  Pict.  raeatioB  that  aaioiig  Ms-odisr  pidss  dieds,  tLAmstth  gavs 
Ihwfain  to  tbs  cbnrohv 

The  murder  of  tbe  son  of  Indulfus  is  recorded  by  TigheroaQy  and  the  sU 
teration  of  the  succession  is  allowed  by  all ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Buchanaa 
embellished  the  transactions,  and  afforded  the  arguments,  which  are  used 
upon  the  occasion — a  liberty  claimed  by  historians  in  that  ags,  and  not  con- 
«dered  a«  ineompatible  m\*h  the  trath  t)f  history. 

VOL.  I  fi  Q  11 
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gfandfiith^  with  his  whole  ftmily,  and  not  only  phmdnrod  ifaig 
cattle,  but  wasted  the  whole  country  round ;  a&&c  which  he  t^ 
turned  triumphandy  to  the  Meams,  laden  with,  immense  plim?* 
der,  as  if  he  had  performed  a  nolde  exploit.  But  the  Angus* 
ians  did  not  allow  this  injury  to  remain  long  unrevenged^  foi: 
'speedily  collecting  a  great  number  of  their  party,  they  retujm-? 
«d  the  devastation  manifold  \ipon  the  fields  of  the  Mearneaos« 

XXXV.  From  that  time,  murders  and  rapine  were  perpetrated^^ 
joa  both  sides^  as  opportunity  occurred,  which  when  Kenneth, 
was  informed  of-^fearing  lest  the  factions  should  increase  in 
strength,  and  greater  disturbances  ensue— he  summoned  the 
ichiefs  of  both  parties  to  appear  at  Scbon,  within  fifteen  days, 
to  stand  trial.  A  few,  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  this  severe 
edict,  made  dieir  i^pearance*  on  the  appointed  day,  but  the 
greater  number,  among  whom  was  Cratbilinthus,  the  author^ 
cf  the  mischief  conscious  of  their  own  demerits,  fled,  every  one 
4o  where  they  could  conveniently  effect  their  escape*  The 
king  having  made  diligent  inquiry  after  the  criminals,  some 
were  ^prehended  in  various  places,  but*  the  greater  part  were 
taken  in  Lochaber.  Crathilinthus,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  fac- 
tion, suffered  death,  the  others  were  chastised  with  milder 
ponishments,  according  to  their  d^ees  ^o£  guilt,  and  some 
who  had  but  slightly. erred  were  pardoned.  This  equitable 
distribution  of  justice,  procured  for  the  kiug,  respectful  aw& 
frcHn  the  wicked,  yet  the  most  cordial  affection  from  the  good ; 
and  preserved  the  peace  of  his  kingdom  till  the  twenty-second 
year  of  ms  reign. 

xxxvi.^  Had  Kenneth  condoned  in  the  same  course  of  life 
in  which  he  had  begun,  he  would  justly  have  been  esteemed 
among  the  best  of  princes,  for  he  had  so  fulfilled  the  dudes 
both  of  war  and  of  peace,  that  he  had  procured  for  himself  the 
highest  praise,  for  fortitude,  constancy,  and  equity.  But  he. 
stained  the  excellence  of  his  former  life  by  a  most  atrocious 
deed,  which  appeared  the  more  in&mous,  bdng  so  incredible, 
and  so  litde  expected  from  one  of  his  disposition,  who  had 
hitherto  so  severely  punbhed  any  remarkable  delinquency. 
The  occasion  of  his  crime  was  this : — The  king  being  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  had  a  son,  Malcolm,  a  youth,  indeed,  of  a 
bright  genius,  but  who,  in  case  of  his  own  death,  was  of  too 
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tender  an  age  to  govern  so  fierce  a  people,  even  althdugh  the 
^uislom  ot  our  ancestors  bad  not  been  opposisd  to  bis  reigning 
immediately  after  his  father,  for  they  chose  from  the  relatioQs 
of  a  deceased  kii^,  not  the  nearest  of  kin,  but  the  most  fit,  to 
reign  as  his  successor,  provided  only  he  were  descended  from 
Fergus,  the  first  king  of  the  Scots;  besides,  the  inclinations  of 
the  nobility  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  another  Malcolm,  the 
son  of  king  Du£^  who  was  the  first  in  every  species  of  renown 
nmong  the  Scottish  youth,  and  who,  besides,  was  governor  of 
Cumberland,  which  country  the  Scot^i  then  held  as  feudatory 
to  the  kings  of  England,  and  the  governor  of  CumberlaQd  waa 
g^ierally  looked  upon  as  the  heir  apparent  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  had  been  so  for  some  ages. 

.  xxxyiu  The  king,  therefore,  saw  in  this  Malcolm,  from  ths 
causes  we  have  mentioned,  an  obstacle  to  his  hopes  and  wishes 
but  not  daring  openly  to  put  him  to  death,  he  took  care  to 
have  him  privately  carried  ofi^  by  poison.  Thus  died  this  ex- 
cellent youth,  to  the  universal  grief  of  the  nation,  at  a  period 
when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  realization  of  his  hopes.  Some 
marks  of  poison  indeed  appeared  upon  the  body,  but  no  one 
ever  imagined  a  suspicion  of  the  king.  Nor  did  the  king  omit 
fcay  thing  which  could  tend  to  avert  such  an  idea;  he  lament 
ed  his  death,  and  as  oflen  as  he  spoke  of  him,  made  honour- 
able mention  of  his  memory.  He  caused  his  funeral  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and  omitted  no  ceremony^ 
which  he  thought  could  in  the  smallest  degree  tend  to  the 
honour  of  the  deceased.  But  this  too  great  anxiety  to  re- 
move all  ground  of  suspicion,  caused  him  to  be  suspected  by 
the  more  sagacious,  though  they  concealed  their  sentiment^ 
on  account  of  the  universally  high  opinion  entertained  of 
bis  sanctity.  But  when  the  king  afl;erwards  b^an  to  throw 
out  some  hints,  and  sound  the  inclinations  of  ^e  people^ 
as  to  how  they  would  suffer  the  abrogation  of  the  ancient 
laws,  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones,  respecting  the  suc- 
cession of  the  crown,  viz.  that  according  to  the  institutions  of 
many  nations,  on  the  death  of  the  kings,  their  children  should 
succeed,  and,  if  under  age,  that  the  government  should  be 
given  to  guardians,  so  that  the  royal  title  should  remain  with 
tb?  boys,   and   the  power  be  committed  to  their  guardians^ 
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Although  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  in  otder  to 
the  monarch,  applauded  these  sentiments,  yet  it  was  a  sus*- 
picton  of  the  death  of  Malcolm,  and  the  fear  of  Kenneth,  that 
prevailed  with  the  nw^ority  of  the  n<^ility,  especially  those  oi 
the  blood  royal,  to  apparendy  approve  them* 

XKxviii.  While  the  peoples  minds  were  thus  affected,  am- 
bassadors arrived  from  England,  to  condole  with  Kenneth,  on 
the  death  of  his  relative,  and,  likewise,  to  desire,  that  in  ap- 
pointing another  governor  to  Cumberland,  he  would  remem- 
ber that  that  magtstrtite  was  the  medium  and  bond  of  c<mcord 
between  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  choose  such  an  one 
aa  would  cherish  the  ancient  friertdship  of  both  nations,  and 
extinguish  any  new  suspicions  that  might  arise.  The  kingi 
thinking  this  embassy  suitable  £9r  his  purpose,  called  a  meet-« 
kig  of  the  nobQity  at  Scoon,  in  which  he  inveighed  strongly 
Against  the  ancient  practices  of  the  assemblies  of  the  estates  of 
die  kingdom,  and  enumerated  all  the  seditions  which  from  the 
beginning  had  arisen  from  this  cause;  how  viilanously  the 
^ildren  of  fijrmer  kings  had  been  treated  by  the  cruelty  of 
their  relations :  how  many  wars  bad  thence  arisen,  and  what 
rapine,  murder,  and  exile,  had  been  the  consequence.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out  how  much  less  turbulent  were 
the  assemblies  of  other  nations,  in  proportion  to  the  respect 
ihey  bore  to  propinquity,  and  where  the  children  succeeded 
iheir  parents  without  contention.  When  he  had  thus  spoken, 
he  referred  the  subject  to  the  council  for  their  determination, 
and,  likewise,  infonned  them  of  the  demand  of  the  king  of 
England.  In  order,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  a  greater  proof 
of  his  gracious  condescension,  although  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  king  to  nominate  the  governor  of  Cumberland,  yet  he  per- 
mitted the  whole  to  give  their  votes,  believing,  that  by  this 
Moderation,  he  would  the  more  easily  obtain  what  he  asked 
with  regard  to  the  succession,  while,  by  giving  the  government 
to  his  iSbn,  he  would  have  appeared  to  prejudge  the  other 
question ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  command  of  Cum- 
berland was  always  considered  as  a  designation  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent 

XXXIX.  Those  who  were  thought  most  likely  to  oppose  both 
propositions,  Constantine,  the  son  of  Cullen,  and  Grim,  the 
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iKfii  of  Mcng&l,  king  Duff's  brother,  od  being  fu^  asked  tbeir 
judgment)  partly  from  the  fear  of  danger,  and  partlj  that  thcgr 
might  not  <^ppo8e  m  great  numbjsr  of.  the  nobflity,  who  had 
been  previoast j  corrupted  by  the  king,  said, .  that  it  belong^ 
to  him  to   correct  such  lavs  as  were   hurtful  to  the  pubite^ 
and  appoint  such  governors  as  be  thought  proper.     The  rest, 
idien  they  heard  them  delirer  this   opinion,    although  they 
knew  they  did  not  speak  their  real  sentimentB,  yet  they  ap^ 
proved  of  what  they  had  said,  and  thus,  Makolm,  the  king's 
son,  ai^ough  in  his  minority,  was  dedaivd  governor  of  Com* 
berlaild,  and  prince  of  the  Scots— a  title,  among  the  Scots^ 
equivalent  to    Dauphin    among  the   French,   Csssar  among 
the  first  emperors  oi  Rome,  or  king  of  the  Romans  among 
the  Germans,  all  of  which  designate  the  successor  to  the  pre* 
ceding  monarch.      Other  laws   were  also  passed,   enacting^ 
that  whereas  the  eldest  son  of  the   king  was  declared  the 
successor  to  his  fadier,  so^  on  the  death  of  the  said  son,  be* 
fore  his  father,  the  grandson  should  succeed  his  grandfather 
in  the  kingdom ;  that  on  the  king  being  a  minor,  some  person 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  power  should  be  chosen  r^nt,  to 
administer  the   affairs  of  the  kingdom   during  the  minority^ 
until  the  king  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years ;  at 
which  age  the  king  should  have  the  liberty  of  loosing  his 
own  guardians.     Many  other  laws  besides  were  enacted,  set^ 
tling  the  legitimate  succession '  of  heirs,   in  which   the  same 
principle  was  recognized  with  regard  to  the  nobility,  which 
had  been  established  with  reelect  to  the  crown. 

XL,  Tht  king  having  &us,  by  iniquity,  secured,  as  h^ 
thought,  the  throne  to  his  posterity,  yet  could  not  obtain  for 
himself  peace  of  mind ;  for  although  he  bdiaved  towards  every 
person  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  appearance  of  benevolencCi 
performed  towards  a  great  many  acts  of  peculiar  kindness^ 
and  so  governed  the  kingdom,  that  he  appeared  deficient  ia 
ho  duty  of  ft,  good  king,  yet  his  sOul,  disturbed  by  a  consciaus*- 
ness  of  his  crime,  permitted  him  to  enjoy  no  solid  or  sincere 
pleasure;  in  retirement  the  thoughts  of  his  unholy  deed  rush- 
ing upon*  his  recollection,  tormented  him ;  and  in  sleep,  visions 
full  of  horror,  drove  repose  far  from  his  pillow.  At  lasl^ 
whether  in  truth  an  audible  voice  from  heaven  addreased  bimi 
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US  is  reported,  or  ^v^hether  it  were  the  suggiestibn  of  fai»  own 
guilty  mind,  as  often  happens  to  the  wicked,  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  he  seemed  thus  to  be  admonished :--« 
Dost  thou  think  that  the  murder  of  the  innocent  Malcolm, 
perpetrated  secretly  by  thee  widi  the  most  consummate  vik 
lany,  is  either  unknown  to  me,  or  can  remain  longer  unpun* 
ished  ?  Even  now,  snares  are  spread  for  thy  life,  which  thon 
canst  not  escape.  Nor  shalt  thou  leave,  as  thou  imaginest,  a 
stable  and  secure  throne  to  thy  posterity.  They  shall  inherit  an 
agitated  and  a  tempestuous  kingdom.  Terrified  by  this  dread- 
ful apparition,  the  king,  early  in  the  morning,  hastened  to  the 
bishops  and  monks,  to  whom  he  unfolded  the  agit^ition  of  his 
mind,  and  his  repentance.  But  they,  instead  of  directing  him 
to  die  true  remedy  in  the  gospel  of  Christ — ^for  they  had  already 
much  declined  from  ancient  piety  and  learning — enjoined  upom 
him  these  absurd  and  fallacious  propitiations  invented  by  de- 
signing wretches  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  rashly  complied 
with  by  the  simple  and  luiinstructed — ^that  he  should  enrich  by 
munificent  gifts  churches  and  monasteries ;  that  he  should  visit 
the  sepulchres  of  the  saints,  kiss  their  relics,  and  expiate  his 
sins  by  masses  and  alms ;  and  above  all,  that  he  should  treat 
the  priests  and-^monks  with  greater  reverence  than  he  had  ever 
hitherto  done.  Nor  did  the  king  omit  to  perform  any  of  these 
pious  fooleries,  believing  that  he  would  derive  from  them  re^ 
lief  to  his  wounded  conscience. 

XLt.  At  length,  in  the  course  of  his  devotional  exercises, 
having  come  to  Meams,  to  worship  the  bones  of  St.  Palladius, 
he  turned  aside  to  visit  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Fettercairn, 
then,  as  we  are  informed,  remarkable  for  its  buildings,  and 
delightfully  surrounded  with  woods,  of  which  almost  no  ves^ 
tiges  now  remain.  The  lady  of  this  castle  was  Fenella— for* 
merly  mentioned^-who  was  exasperated  against  the  king,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  punishment  of  her  son,  Crathilinthus, 
but,  also,  because  her  relations,  Constantine  and  Grim,  were 
excluded  from  the  succession  to  die  kingdom  by  the  new  law. 
Dissembling,  however,  her  anger,  she  received  the  king  frank- 
ly, and  entertained  him  with  great  magnificence.  After  din- 
ner, when  he  proceeded  to  view  the  beauties  of  the  place,  and 
Cbe   structure   oC   the    castle,    Fenella  led  him  into  a  secret 
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^ciuaiiber,  to  diow  him  a  brazen  statue^  fonned  widi  peculiar 
arty  and  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that  <xi  loosening  a  little 
coid,  which  was  fastened  in  a  secret  place,  a  flight  of  arrows 
was  let  off.  While  the  king  was  attentively  admiring  the  in* 
genuity  of  the  contrivance,  an  arrow,  s^it  from  the  machine, 
struck  him,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Both  Joannes  Major, 
and  Hector  Boethius,  have  recorded  that  Kenneth  met  with 
his  death  in  this  manner;  which  does  no^  however,  to  me^ 
seem  very  likely.  Nor  does  it  appear  credible,  that,  after  the  ex^ 
tinction  of  the  elegant  arts  among  other  nations^  a  statue  could 
have  been  so  ingeniously  &bricated  in  the  remotest  comer  of 
Britain,  although  Major  tells  us,  that  Edmund,  the  son  of 
£dred,  was  slain  by  a  similar  contrivance.  Both  are,  in  my 
opinion,  equally  fabulous.  Neither  can  I  readily  persuade  my- 
self, that  there  were  as  many  precious  stones  in  the  whole  of 
Scotland,  as  what  Boethius  bestows  upon  that  woman  alone. 
Wherefore,  I  the  more  willingly  accede  to  their  opinion,  , 
among  whom  is  Winton,  who  tell  us  that  the  king  was  slain 
by  some  horsemen,  placed  in  ambush  by  the  order  of  Fenella, 
He  died  in  the  twenty«fifth  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  994 ;  a 
prince  truly  iUustrious  in  every  part  of  his  character,  had 
not  the  murder  of  Malcolm,  and  his  too  great  partiality  for 
his  relations,  thrown  a  shade  over  his  most  brilliant  achieve* 
ments. 

LXXXL    CoNSTANTINE    IV. 

XLii.  Afler  tlie  death  of  Kenneth,  Constantine,  the  son  of 
CuUen,  sumamed  the  bald,  canvassed  for  the  kingdom,  by 
personal  solicitations,  in  a  manner  which  had  never  previously 
been  practised.  He  went  among  men  of  all  ranks,  to  procure 
their  votes,  complaining,  that  he,  and  the  rest  of  the  blood 
Toyal,  had  been  circumvented  by  the  fraud  of  Kenneth,  and 
excluded  from  the  hope  of  the  kingdom,  under  covert  of  an 
iniquitous  law,  to  which  he,  with  his  other  relatives,  were 
forced  through  fear  to  consent.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  expose 
the  defects  of  this  law : — For  what  could  be  more  foolish  than  \ 
to  withdraw  that,  which  above  every  thing  else  was  the  most 
important,  from  the  decision  and  suffi'ages  of  the  wise,  and 
commit  it  to  the  will  of  fortune;  and  to  bind  themselves  to 
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might  himaelf  bei  ri^ed  by  any  siliy  woman,  iviiile  they  dror^ 
ia  the  nieaixtimei  fircnii  the  helm,  naen  who  were  pre-emjaient 
in. virtue.  What  if  tl^  children  of  the  king  shoiild  labour 
pnder  any  disorder  c^  bo4y  <^^  xniml,  which,  would  render  them 
^nfit  for  reigning  ?  What  if  boys  had  governed  in  those  times 
Yfhea  we.strag^ed  so  often  with  the  Romans^  the  Bcxtons,  .the 
]Piot%  the  English,  <aid  the  Danes,. not  lor  dominion^  but  for 
existence?  Or  what  greater  sigaof  insanity  can  be  exhibited, 
4h«A  to  procure  £br  osirsdives,  by  law,  that  affliction  which 
God  threatens  as  the  heaviest  and  the  last  calamity  to  the  re^ 
bielUous;  to  despise  the  meqaces  of  the  divine  prophets,  or 
xather  to  incur  them  of  our  own  acciord?  Nor  is  it  true,  what 
t^ie  flatterers  of  Kenneth  are  accustomed  to  urge,  that  the 
lmu?ders  andxabbeiies  of  the  royal  family  may  be  preinented^ 
Cor  the  children  of  the  king,,  duariag  their  minority,  will  no€ 
^ve  less  to  fear  from  the  designs  of  their  guardians,  than  they 
]^  tbrmerly  from  those  of  their  relations*  Wherefore,  now^ 
the  tyrant  being,  removed,  let  us  resolutely  recover  that  liberty* 
of  whicli.we.  have  been  deprived  by  him,  and  abrc^ate  that 
law,  procured  by  violence,,  and  accepted  by  fear»  if  it  can  be 
called  a  law,  and  not  rather  a.  shackling  of  p^lic  liberty,  and 
return,,  while  we  can,  to. our  ancient  lAsUitutions,.  which  at  first 
raised  this  kingdom  almost  from  nothing,  and  advanjsed  il 
from  small  beginnings,  to  such  a  magnitude,  that  it  yields  to 
none  of  its  neighbours;  j^ea,  has  so  ofteUj  from  the  lowest  ex- 
tremity, exalted  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory.  But  if  we  do 
not  embrace  the  present  opportunity  while  it  oiFers  itself^  whei) 
it  has  eluded  our  grasp,  hereafter  we  may  seek  it  in  vain. 

xLiii*  By  canvassing  among  the  nobles,  and  everywhere 
discoursing  in  a  similar  strain,  Constantine  collected  a  great 
multitude,  and  trusting  to  that  faction  came  to  Scoon,  whercy 
on  the  twelftli  day  after  the  funeral  of  Kenneth^  he  was  de- 
clared kin^.  Malcolm,  who  in  the  mean  time,,  directed  the 
funeral  of  his  father,  upon  hearing  that  Constantine  reigned^ 
called  together  his  friends,  to  consult  in  this  exigence.  Some 
advised,  that  before  he  attempted  any  thing,  he  should  prove 
the  dispositions  of  the  nobles,  .in  order  to  calculate  the  army 
which  would  be  requisite  against  so  popular  a  man,  supported 
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by  so  many  friends  andikctions,  and  then  formed  his  resolution 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  force.  The  younger  and  more 
daring,  despised  these  as  timid  counsels,  and  insisted  upon 
meeting  die  danger  at  first,  and  attacking  Constantine  before 
he  could  be  established  in  his  new  kingdom.  The  young 
king  embraced  the  latter  opinion,  as  being  the  most  plausiUe^ 
and  having  collected  about  ten  thousand  men,  marched  to- 
wards the  enemy.  Nor  was  Con&tantine  ^remiss.  Iil  a  short 
time  he  collected  such  an  army,  that  Malcolm,  on  the  report 
ef  his  approach,  dbbanded  his  followers,  and  retired  to  Cum- 
berland ;  but  Kenneth,  his  natural  brother,  who  thought  such 
eotiduct  £sgraceful,  hating  persuaded  some  battalions  of  the 
bravest  to  remain,  posted  himself  opposite  the  enemy,  near 
Sllriing,  along  the  river  Forth,  Which  finmed  the  boundary 
between  them.  There,  when  both  parties  lay  inactive  on  the 
high  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  fordable  but  in  a  few  places, 
famine  and  pestilence,  with  which  plagues  the  country  that 
year  was  grievously  afflicted,  forced  each  army  to  disband. 
And  the  Idngdom,  being  divided  into  two  factions,  the  common 
people  were  miserably  distressed  by  pestilence,  &mine,  and 
robbery. 

XLiv.  During  the  absence  of  Malcolm,  who,  according  to 
treaty,  was  assisting  the  English  against  the  Danes,  Constan-^ 
tlti6,  thinking  that  a  favourable  opportunity  had  offered  foi^ 
suppressing  his  opponents,  marched  with  a  large  army  into 
Lothian.  Kenneth,  who  had  been  left  by  his  brother  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Constantine,  opposed  his  advance  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond,  but  being  inferior  in  strength, 
he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  drew  up  his  army  so  as  to 
have  the  sun  and  the  wind  oti  their  back,  and  his  flanks,  as 
iAuch  as  possible,  defended  by  the  river,  which  arrangement 
chiefly  procured  him  the  victory ;  for  Constantine,  trusting  to 
*hls  numbers,  when  he  rushed  eagerly  to  battle,  besides  the 
incotivenience  of  an  adverse  sun,  a  breeze,  suddenly  arising, 
drove  such  a  doud  of  dust  in  their  faces  and  eyes,  that  his 
itoldiers  could  scarcely  discern  the  countenance  of  an  enemy. 
In  both  armies  the  carnage  was  dreadfid;  and  the  leaders 
themselves,  having  met  in  the  shock  of  battle,  fell,  transfixed 
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with  mutual  wounds,  a  year  and  six  mootlis  after  Cdustantiiie 
bad  u«irped  the  kingdom* 

LXXXIL  Grim. 

XLv.  Grim,  the  son  of  king  Doff,  or  as  others  say  of  Mogall, 
bis  brother,  on  the  death  of  Constantine,  was  carried  to  ScSoon 
by  his  faction,  and  there  proclaimed  king.  Having  found 
some  of  the  nobles  of  his  party  already  corrupted,  and  others 
tampered  with,  by  emissaries  from  Malcolm,  he  seized  several 
of  these  emissaries,  and  threw  them  into  prison.  Malcdm^ 
who  wished  that  this  action  should  be  considered  as  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  openly  declared  war.  Whilst  Grim  was 
hastening  to  oppose  him,  a  sodden  rumour  of  the  number  and 
strength  of  his  forces  was  spread  through  the  hostile  army, 
which  deranged  all  the  plans  of  Malcolm ;  many  of  his  soldiers 
daily  deserted  privately,  and*  numbers,  under  various  pre- 
tences, openly  desired  their  dismissal.  Thb  alarm,  which  ori- 
ginated with  the  merchants,  who  preferred  their  own  private 
advantage  to  the  public  good^  by  d^ees  pervaded  the  whole 
army.  There  were  besides,  numbers  who  were  secretly  at- 
tached to  Grim,  for  he  possessed  many  attaching  qualifications. 
He  was  tall  in  stature,  and  tp  a  majestic  form  was  joined  the 
greatest  courtesy,  blended  with  a  peculiar  gracefiilness  of 
maimer,  yet  when*  necessary,,  he  was  rigid  in  punishing  .o& 
fences,  and  in  managing  his  affairs,  he  mingled  de^>atch  with 
prudence,  all  which  naturally  excited  the  expectation  of  joy- 
ing under  his  government  a  happy  and  honourable  repose. 
Malcolm,  in  this  distracted  stateof  public  opinion^  not  daring 
rashly  to  commit  any  thing  to  fortune,  by  ,the  advice  of  his 
friends  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  with  a  few 
select  troops,  determined  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  enemy 
across  the  Forth. 

xLvi.  In  the  meanwhile,  Fothadus,  a  bishop  of  great  au- 
thority, among  all  parties,  on  account  of  the.  high  opinion 
entertained  of  his  sanctity,  endeavoured  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  by  frequently  interposing  between'  the  parties, 
he  at  last  brought  them  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  three  months — 
Grim  retiring  to  Angus,  and  Malcolm  to  Cumberland — arbi- 
trators to  be  chosen  on  both  sides,   to  settle  the  matters  in 
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dispntfe.     Nor  did  Fodiadas  rest  till  the  following  conditions 
ofpeace  were  concluded.     That  Grim  should  retun  the  tide 
of  king  as  long  as  he  lived ;  that  on  his  death  the  kingdom 
should  revert  to  Malcolm,   and,   that  afterwards  the  law  of 
Kchneth,  establishing  the  successiot^  to  the  kingdom  in  the 
children  of  the  kmg,  should  be  sacred  and  inviolable.     In  the 
meantime,  the  wall  of  Severus  should  be  the  common  bound- 
ary of  both ;  '^at  which  lay  without  the  wall  belonging  to 
Malcolm,  and  aH  beyond  .it,  bekmgihg  to  Grim.     That  both 
were  to  be  contented  with  these. limits,  and  neither  to  invade 
the  territories,' nor  assist  the  eUemie^i)^  the  other.      Thus 
peace  was  established,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  good^men,  and 
for  nearly  eight  years  was  observed  with  the  greatest  fidelity. 
The  cause  of  its  violation  originated  with  Grim.  •  in  the  try- 
ing period  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Grim  had  afforded 
«i  example  of  a  good  prince;  but  his  activity  being  relaxed  by 
ease,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  pleasure ;  then  want  arising 
as  is  usual  from  luxury,  and  avarice  springing  from  his  neces- 
sity, he  confiscated  many  of  the  rich  upon  fictitious  accusa- 
tions.    On  being  admonished  of  the  danger  of  such  conduct 
by  his  nobles,  so  far  was  he  from  abandoning  his  unjust  pro- 
cedure, that,  although  he  invited  his  monitors  kindly  to  come 
to  court,  he  determined  to  throw  them  into  prison,  that  others, 
terrified  by  their  punishment,  might  be  deterred  from  using 
similar  liberty  with  regard  to  kings.    They,  however,  on  being 
warned  by  their  friends,  withdrew  and  escaped,  which  so  exas- 
perated Grim,  that  he  immediately  raised  a  body  of  men  whom 
he  led  against  them,  and  wasted  their  estates   more  cruelly 
than  any  foreign  invader,  sparing  neither  men,  houses,  cattle, 
nor  corn,  and  what  he  could   not  carry  away,  he  rendered 
useless  to  the  owners.     Nor  did  any  thing  sacred  or  profane, 
remain  inviolate  from  the  flame  or  the  sword. 

XLVii.  Malcolm,  who  was  then  assisting  the  English  with 
his  whole  strength,  against  the  Danes,  was  recalled  home  by 
the  complaints  of  his  people,  nor  was  he  incensed  only  at  the 
unmerited  sufferings  of  so  many  illustrious  and  innocent  per- 
sons, but  he  was  still  more  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Grim, 
who,  because  he  knew  that  the  kingdom  must  soon  pass  to 
another  family,  without  any  reference  to  the  future,  collected 
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the  piieseat  produce,  as  if  it  had  been  the  q>pil  of  an  enemy;. 
At  die  xeturn  of  Malooln^  ik  great  conooorse  assembled  around 
him»  and  Grini)  who  had  been  formerly  so  dear  to  the  pec^le 
for  hi^  imcommon  endowments,  both  of  bocfy  and  mind,  was 
deserted  by  the  goeatest  part  of  the  nobles ;  yet,  having  col- 
leoted  as  many  troops  as  he  could«  he  advanced  to  meet  his 
Dj^nents.  When  the  armies  had  aj^roaphed  near  each 
Piher,  upon  Ascepsion-day,  Grim,  who  knew  how  holily  Mal- 
colm would  observe  that  festival,  determined  to  attack  him^ 
unsuspicious,  and  unprepared.  But  intelligence  of  Grim'a 
design  beiog  brought  to  Malcolm,  he  kept  his.  army  in  readi<** 
liess,  under  arms,  and  though  he  confidently  expected  victory 
in  so  good  a  cause,  yet  he  sent  a  message  to  Grim,  advising 
him  as  a  Christian,  not  to  pollute  the  memory  of  that  sacred 
day,  with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen.  Grim,  however, 
persisted  in  his  determination,  and  having  drawn  out  his  army 
in  order  of  battle,  marched  forward  to  attack  his  rival,  repre- 
senting to  his  soldiers,  th^  the  pnetended  reverence  of  Mal- 
colm for  the  holy  festival,  proceeded  from  fear,  and  was  to 
them  a  sure  omen  of  victory.  But  while  the  battle,  which 
b^gan  keenly,  was  raging  with  the  greatest  fury,  Grim,  sud- 
denly deserted  by  his  soldiers,  was  wounded  in  the  head^ 
taken  prisoner,  and  presently  after  deprived  of  his  eyes^. 
He  did  not  long  survive  his  disaster,  for  the  anguish  oi  his 
mind  inflaming  his  wound,  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  in 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  Malcolm  behaved  magnani- 
mously towards  the  vanquished.  He  caused  Grim  to  be  laid 
in  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors,  and,  burying  in  oblivion  the 
memory  of  ^U  past  offences,  received  into  his  &vour,  the 
faction  which  had  followed  him.  Then  having  called  an 
assembly  at  Scoon,  he  would  not  undertake  the  government, 
until  the  law  which  his  father  had  enacted^  had  been  publicly 
ratified  by  their  unanimous  suffirages. 

LXXXIII.  Malcolm  II. 

XLVxii*  lopnedii^y  upon  assuming  the  government,  Mal- 
colm endeavoured  to  restore  vigour  to  the  state,  torn  as  it  was. 
,by  &ctio^.  Fir^t,  he  pardoned  all  offences  which  had  been 
committed  ^^jpsi  hlix^^elf,   and  then  he  toojc  care    that   the 
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ndl^v^itB  ofboth  parties  should  forget  their  apcieat  uomcmr 

ties.     He  next  sent  governors,  chosen  from  am<«ig  the  npbU* 

iiy,  pious  and  just  men»  into  all  the  provinces,  to  rqpress*  the 

robbers,  who  had  increased  during  the  previous  licentiousness . 

The  husbwdmen  too,  were  by  this  means,  enabled  to  resiun^ 

th^  labours,  the  markets  becayne  more  pleutifiil^  commero^ 

safer,  and  public.  tranquiUity  more  secure.     During  these 

transactions,  Sueno,  the  son  of  Hanold,  king  of  Denmark, 

being  banished  from  home»  came  to  Scotland.    He  having 

been  of^en  conquered  by  the  Vandals,  and  taken  and  redeen^ 

ed,  after  he  had  in  vain  begged  assistance  from  CUaves  king  of 

Scandinavia,  and  Edward,  king  of  England,  came  at  1^  to 

the  Scot%  where,  from  the  bitterest  enemy  havmg  becom^e  a 

convert  to  Christiauity,  he  received  a  few  forces,  and  returBe4 

to  his  kingdom,  and  thence  with  a  great  army  passed  over  ^ 

England.    He  first  conquered  the  English  alone,  and  afteC'^ 

ward%  when  they  were  joined  by  some  Scottbh  auxiliaries, 

whom  he  had  previously  threatened  greatly,  beeause  they  had 

refused  to  leave  the  English  and  return  home.    Nor  were  hia 

threats  in  vain;  for  he  sent  Olave,  6f  Scandinavia,  and  Enedl; 

commander-in-chief  of  the  Danes,  with  a  powerful  army  into 

Scotland.    Th^se  spread  ovet  all  Moray,  murdering  wherever 

they  went,  and  carrying  off  every  thing  sacred  andprofancy 

till  at  last,  collected  into  one  body,  they  attacked  the  castleSf 

and  othtr  fortified  places. 

xLix.  While  they  were  besieging  these  fortresses,  Malcolm, 
having  collected  a  large  army  from  the  neighbouring  countieii^ 
advanced  against  them.  When  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp,  the  multitude  of  the  Danes,  and  their  immense 
warlike  preparations,  struck  them  with  consternation.  But 
after  the  king  had  fruitlessly  attempted  to  encourage  them,  a 
shout  being  raised  by  those  who  wished  to  appeaar  more  cour*^ 
ageous  than  the  others,  and  which  spread  like  a  contagion, 
they  rushed  furiously  upon  the  enemy^  without  waiting  for  the 
prders  of  their  leadeiis,  and  precipitated  themselves  upon  the 
outstretched  weapons  of  the  Danes.  The  in^tforwiurd  being 
i^lain,  the  rest  betook  themselves  to  ffigbt,  with  greater  r^id*. 
ity  than  they  hi^d  mafje  the  advance  and  the  kin^  grievous]^ 
w^md^  iAthis^  h^,.  w^  mmi  by  bk  a)t|^a4ants,  into  ^ 
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xxeigUbouring  wood,  put  upon  a  horde,  and  thtrr  escaped  with 
his  life.     In  consequence  of  this  victory,   the  Danes  obtained 
possession  of  the  castle  of  Nairn,  for  the  garrison,  terrified  at 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle,  immediately  surrendered, 
notwithstanding  which,   however,   they  were  all   put  to  the 
sword.     The   castle,   which  was  conveniendy   situated,  they 
fortified  more  strongly,  arid  converted  the  peninsula  on  which 
it  stood,  into  an  island,  by  cutting  a  passage  across  the  isth- 
mus for  the  sea,  and  called  it  by  the  Danish  name  of  Burgh. 
The  other  castles  of  Elgin  and  Forres,  were  deserted  through 
fear  of  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.     The  Danes  resolving  to 
improve  their  uninterrupted  success,  determined  to  setde  in 
Moray,  and  sent  their  fleet  home  to  transport  thither  their 
wives  and  children,  inflicting  in  the  mean  time,  every  species 
of  the  most  cruel  slavery  upon  their  captives.     Malcolm,  in 
order  to  oppose  their  incursions,  as  they  had  now  advanced 
into  Marr,  having  collected  a  more  powerful,  and  better  dis- 
ciplined army  than  before,  met  them  at  Mortlach,  not  without 
much  consternation  upon  both  sides.     The  Scots  fearing  the 
cruelty  of  the  Danes,  and  the  Danes  unacquainted  with  the 
country,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  were  more  afraid  of 
ambushes,  than  of  the  enemy.     At  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,   the  Scots  had  their  terrors  increased  by  the  death  of 
three  of  their   chieftains,   who   fell '  in   succession-^Kennetb^ 
thiane  of  the  isles.  Grim,  thane  of  Strathearn,  and  Dunbar, 
thane  of  Lothian,  and  being  beaten  back,  they  retreated  to 
their  former  strong  hold,  which  was  in  their  rear,  where  they 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  by  a  rampart,  ditch,  and  pali- 
sadoes,  and  waited  in  a  narrow  pass  with  a  determined  front 
towards  the  enemy,  some  of  whom,  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
complete,  incautiously  attacked  the  intrenchmtents,  and  were 
there  slain,  among  whom  was  Eneck,  one  of  their  leaders. 
This  occurrence,  as  it  tended  to  dishearten  the  Danes,  inflamed 
the  Scots  with  fresh  courage,  and  the  jftwrtune  of  the  day  hav- 
ing changed,  as  it   were,   almost  in  a  moment,   the   Danes 
became   the  fugitives,  and  the   Scots   the  pursuers ;    Olave^ 
another  of  the  commanders,  having  procured  guides^  bent  his 
course  during  the  night  towards  Moray.     But  Malcolm,  al- 
though informed  of  this  circumstance,  having  slain  the  brav- 
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est  ia  bsttle^  and  woiiiid«l  «  great  mimbei^  desisted  .fibm 
parsoiog. 

L.  When  tlifi.news  of  this  ddeat  were  brought  to  Sueno,  in 
England,  he  bore,  the  intelligence,  with  great  equanimity,  and 
despatdiedy  a  reinforcement  to  the .  anny,  composed  partly  of 
yeterans,  aad  partly  of  new  kyies  lately  arrived  from  home, 
under  the  command  of'  Camus.     He  first  came  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  wh^Q  being  prevented  froin  landing  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  every  where,  opposed  his  attempts^  he  sailed,  for  the  Red'- 
bead  in  Angus.     Having  .landed  his  soldiers  there^  and  in  vain 
attacked  several  fortified  places,  he  began  to  plunder.     When  ^ 
he  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Balbride,  diat  is,'  die  village  of  St  j /^  ( 
Bride,  he  learned  from  his  spies,  that  the  Scottish  forces  were 
scarcely  two  miles  distant.     Both  leaders,  in  the  intervd,  en- 
couraged their  men  for  the  fight;  and  next  day,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  the  armies  were  drawn  out  in  battle  array.    On 
the  third  day  they  ck>sed>  and  the  conflict  was  maintained  with 
all  the  obstinacy  which  new  hopes  and  ancient  animosity  could 
inspire.    At  last,  the  Scots  beiqg  conquerors, .  Camus  endeat- 
oured  to  withdraw  the  remains  of  his  army  .  to  the  mountains, 
which  he  understood  to  be  the  toad  which  led  to  Moray,;  but, 
before  he  had  proceeded  two  miles,  being  surrounded  by  his 
pursuers,  he  perished  with  aU  his  followers.     The  monuments 
of  this  victc»7  still  remain*  -  An,  obelisk,  and  a  viU^ge  in  the 
neighbourhood,  still   preserve  the  memory  of  the  name  of 
Camus.*    Another  band  was  cut  off  near  the  town  of  Bredhin, 
where  there  is  likewise  anothei:  obelisk  erected ;  the  rest,  now 
reduced  to  a  small  number,  under  covert  of '  njight,   effected 
a  retreat  on  board  their ,  ships.      These,   when .  they  had 
been  tossed  for  several  days  by  adverse  winds  on  a  tempestUf- 
ous  sea,  driven  at  last  upon  the  havenless  coast  of  Buchan^ 
they  there. cast  anchor,  and  were  detained  so  long  by  un&vour-^ 
able  winds,  that,  reduced  to  the  utmost  necessity,  they  were 
forced  to  land  about  five  hundred  men,  to  forage  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields;   these  Meman,  thane  of  the  country,  having 
intercepted,  forced  to  ascend  a  steep  hill;  there,  assisted  by 
the  advantages  of  the  ground,  they  defended  themselves  with 

*  The  village  is  called  CamestOD,  and  the  obelisk,  Cameston  cross. 
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yocksy  MoiaLifw nakj of  liie ^colstvlio rashly  ventdtini  li»  at-* 
tack  them,  till  several  parties  exhorting  each  other,  and  tnist«> 
ing  to  their  ntunbecs^  ascended  the  moaatein,  when  the 
Danes  weris  cat  o£^t^a  man.  To  this  day,  when  the  wind 
raised  the  iand  at^Balbride,  many  bones  are  nncovered,  of 
larger  dimensions  than  can  well  agi>6e  with  the  stature  of  men 
of  these  times* 

XI.  Sueno,  not  disheartened  by  this  oalamiity,  sent  his  son^ 
Cannte^  ^vith  a  new  lery  to  Scotland,  who,  hatting  landed  in 
Biichan^  and  proceeding  to  plunder,  Malcolm  marched  wilii 
his  army  against  them,  although  he  had  not  yet  recruited  his; 
strength  after  the  former  battles ;  but  not  daring  to  conunit 
hknself  to  the  chance  of  fortune,  he  judgied  it  most  expedient^ 
to  prevent  the  ^^emy  from  plundering,  to  waste  him  by  skir- 
mishing, hoping  that  he  would  soon  be  reduced  by  want,  in  a 
strange  country,  aliieady  wasted  fay  the  disasters  of  war,  and 
almost  reduced  to  a  desert  Having  prosecuted  this  design 
Ibr  several  days,  it  happened,  tibat  upon  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  jferce  of  the  eitemy,  the  Scots « acquired  tiiore  comfit 
deneein  thmr  own  3trongid),  •  and  both  armies  being  equally 
pressed  with  fiimine,  they  both  anxioudy  dosired  the  signal 
ibr  batde,  threatening,  unless  they  i^eceived  it,  thqr  would 
ight  even  without  the  ccmsent  el  their  commanders.  Malcohn^ 
dierefere,  dreiv  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  engage^ 
a&ent  commencing  with  fitfy  and  despemtion,  w^  contested  to 
die  last  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  nieither  party  had  any 
greitt  cause  for  rejoidng ;  and  although  the  name  of  victory 
remained  with  the  Scots,  yet  the  greater  part  of  dieir  nobility 
being  slain,  and  the  rest  so  fatigued  with  their  exertions,  and 
so  exhausted  ill  their  spirits,  they  i*eturned  to  their  camp, 
leavmg  the  Danes  at  liberty  to  retire  at  their  leisure  without 
pursuit  Next  day,  wh«i  each  rei^ewed  their  army,  and  found 
that  they  had  suffered  such  immense  slaughter,  they  willingly 
listened  to  the  offers  of  die  priests  to  mediate  a  peace,  which 
was  concluded  uppn  the  foUowii^  conditions : — That  the  Danes 
should  leave  Moray  and  Brechin,  and  depart;  that  neither  of 
the  nations,  during  the  lives  of  Malcolm  or  Sueno,  should  at* 
tack  the  other  in  war,  nor  should  the  one  give  assistance  to 
the  enemies  of  the  other ;  and  that  the  field  on  which  the  bat- 
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de  had -been  fiinght,  dioidd  be  consecrated  to  the  burull  ofiht 
dead.  Upon  dua  the  Danes  withdrew,  and  Malcolm  gave 
orders  for  the  bnrial  of  those  who  had 'fallen  in  battle.  Some 
time  after  this^  having  called  ah  assembly  at  Scooh,  to  reward 
those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  conntry,  he  divided 
arocmg  th^  nobles  all  the  royal  landsi  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  granted^  that  when  any  of  them  died,  their  chtldrw 
should  be  under  thtf  tutorage  of  the  kingj  until  they  reached 
their  twenty-£rst  year,  and,  that  the  king  should  receive  the 
whole  rAitS)  excq>t  what  was  necessary  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  children'^  education.  Besides,  that  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  them  in  marriage,  when  they  arrived  at  the'  Bgb  of 
puberty,  should  belong  to  him,  and  alsoj  that  he  should  retairi 
the  dowry.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  law  was  bofrowed 
from  the  English  or  the  Danes,  because  it  still  continues  in 
force,  in  ail  England,  and  part  of  Normandy. 
'  Lii.  The  king  then  a|Tplied  himself  to  repair  the  damages 
occasioned  by  the  war.  He  rebuilt  many  churches^  which 
the  enemy  had  thrown  down,  and  restored  the  castles^  in 
all  the  towns  where  they  had  been  dismantled,  or  erected 
new  ones4  Having  thus  procured  peace  to  the  nation  by  his 
valour,  he  proceeded  to  adorn  it  by  his  laws  and  institutions, 
although,  I  believe,  the  new  names  of  the  ma^strates  were 
adopted  fr<»n  his  neighbours,  more  from  a  principle  of  vain 
ambition  than  from  any  real  utQity ;  for  in  former  ages,  exc^t 
die  thane,  that  is  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  or  the  sheriff, 
or  lord  justice,  there  were  no  other  titles  of  honour  higher 
than  a  knight,  which  practice,  I  understand,  is  still  adhered 
to  by  the  Danes.  But  now  there  are  no  bounds  to  new  titles 
of  honour,  although,  excepting  the  empty  sound  of  the  title, 
there  can  be  no  other  possible  use  for  the  name.  Malcolm, 
after  having  finished  his  wars,  reigned  many  years  with  great 
glory,  but  in  his  old  age,  he  sullied  by  avarice,  the  splendour 
of  his  earlier  life.  This  vice,  incident  to  old  men,  increased 
with  his  years,  and  chiefly  arose  from  that  indigence,  which 
is  always  a  companion  of  inconsiderate  bounty.  He  therefore 
endeavoured  to  resume  unjustly  the  grants  which  he  had 
rashly  made  to  his  nobility,  and  so  harassed  the  richer  clas- 
ses by  fin^  that  he  persecuted  some  to  death,  and  reduced 
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o&6rs  to  beggary  $  by  which  mearas,  present  sufiering,  perhaps 
sometimes  just,  efiaced  all  sense  of  former  fevour,  and  although 
the  injury  reached  only  ^  few,  yet  the  terror  spreading  among 
many,   all  the  relations  of  those  who   suffered,    bent  their 
thoughts  upon  avenging  the  death  and  robbery  of  their  friends^ 
and  securing  their^  own  safety.     At  length,  having  corrupted 
die  king's  domestics,  at  Glammis^  in  Angus^  a  few  conspira- 
tors were  admitted  into  his  apartment  by  nighty  and  put  him 
to  death.     When  the  crime  was  perpetrated,   the  servants, 
together  with   the  parricides,  mounted  their  horses»  which 
were  standing  ready  equipped,  but  getting  bewildered  among 
the  snow»  that  had  fallen  so  deeply  as  to  cover  every  track  of 
the  road»  they  arrived  at   a  loch,   in  the  neighboturhood  of 
Forfar,  which  endeavouring  to  pass,  the  ice,  not  being  capable 
of  sustaining  the  weight,  sunk   beneath  them,  and  they  were 
all  drowned.     The   lake  then  freezing  over  them,  conceal- 
ed their  bodies  for  a  time,  till  upon  the  thaw  they  were  dis- 
covered, and  being  dragged  out,  were  hung  up  on  gibbets  by 
the  way  side,  as  an  example  to  the  living,  and  a  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  the  dead.*     This  is  the  more  current  account  of 

*  Malcolm  II.  In  the  Gaelic  Duan  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  variegated 
reign  of  thirty  years,  and  from  the  ancient  chronicles  he  obtained  the  epithet 
of  victoriosissimus.  The  Ulster  Annals,  under  the  year  1005,  mention  a  bat- 
tle between  the  Scots  and  Saxons,  in  which  the  Scots  w^e  defeated^  Was 
this  the  first  engagement  with  the  Danes  ? 

It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  no  circumstances  to  confirm  this  title,  as 
all  Malcolm's  victories  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  Scotland.  Tradition 
and  remains,  however,  tend  to  support  the  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Mortlac. 
The  minister^  in  his  account  of  the  parish,  enumerates  the  following.  1. 
There  still  remain  the  vestiges  of  an  intrenchment  on  the  summit  of  the  little 
conval-hill,  which  is  called  by  the  people,  the  Danish  camp.  2.  There  are  a 
number  of  tumuli.  3.  There  is  still  a  huge  stone,  said  to  have  been  placed 
over  the  grave  of  a  Danish  chief.  4.  A  rudely  sculptured  stone,  still  standing 
on  the  Glebe.  5,  Human  bones,  broken  swords,  and  pieces  of  armour  have 
been  dug  up,  and  in  ploughing  the  Glebe,  about  50  years  ago,  a  chain  of  gold 
M'as  turned  up,  which  looked  like  one  of  the  chief's.  6.  Several  skulls  were 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  church,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age, 
was  soon  after  erected  on  its  site.  Stat.  Acct.  vol.  xvii.  p.  444.  Fordun 
mentions  the  establishment  of  this  church,  lib.  iv.  cap.  40,  and  a  bull  of  Pope 
Adrian,  to  Edward,  bishop  of  Aberdeen,  1 159,  ci^nfirms  to  the  bishop  '*  Villam 
et  monasteriam  de  Murtlach,  cum  qulnque  ecotesiis  et  terns  eisdem  pertin- 
«Dtibus.** 
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Malcolm's  end.  Some  relate  that  he  fell  into  an  ambush  laid 
for  him  by  the  adherents  of  the  former  kings,  Grim  and  Con« 
stantine,  and  was  slain  after  a  bloody  engagement.  Others, 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  relations  of  a  noble  virgin  whom  he 
bad  forced,  but  all  agree  that  he  perished  by  a  violent  death. 
Malcolm  reigned  upwards  of  thirty  years,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  avarice  of  his  old  age,  be  would 
nave  been  numbered  among  the  most  excellent  of  princes. 
The  year  in  which  he  died  was  remarkable  for  the  flooding  of 
the  rains  in  wiQter,  and  the  inundations,  of  the  sea  in  spring. 
Likewise,  there  was  an  intense  frost,  accompanied  with  snow, 
a  few  days  after  the  summer  solstice,  which  entirely  destroyed 
the  crops,  and  was  followed  by  a  grievous  &mine« 

There  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I^anbride,  an  ancient  introAchment, 
which  though  it  were  originally  a  part  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Kaerbuddo,  is. 
called  by  the  people,  Norvmy  Dykes.  Near  Camus  Cross,  a  plough  laid  open 
a  sepulchre,  which  was  enclosed  with  four  stones.  Here  a  huge  skeleton  was 
dug  up,  which  was  suppoted  to  have  been  the  body  of  Camus ;  he  appears  to 
have  received  the  mortal  stroke  upon  hb  head,  as  a  part  of  the  skull  was  cut. 
away.  The  names  Camuston,  Otanttston-den,  also  occur  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood,  and  tradition  connects  all  these  notices  with  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.. 
*'  Sueno  tried  to  conquer  Scotland,"  says  an  impartial  Frenchman,  ''  his  gen- 
erals sustained  several  combats,  wherein  they  were  sometimes  the  vanquishers, 
sometimes  the  vanquished,  but  the  intrepidity  of  Malcolm,  obliged  Sueno,  at 
length,  to  come  to  a  convention.**  LacQpbe,  Ab.  Chron.  de  1'  Histoire  du 
Nord.  torn.  i.  p.  74. 

The  Chronicle  of  Mehrose,  and  the  Chron,  El^iacum,  say  that  Malcolm 
died  quietly  at  Glammis. 

Pinkerton  says,  Malcolm  Ef.  is  only  known  in  English  history,  by  the  war  of 
Carrum,  now  Carham,  near  Werk  castle,  between  him  and  Uchtred,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  a  title  succeeding  the  regal,  and  with  regal  powers,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Eugenius  Calvus,  or  Owen  the  Bald,  Kinglet  iKin^y  is 
the  pr<^er  Scoto^jrothic  Diminutive]  of  Lothian. — According  to  Icelandic 
sages,  Sigurd,  earl  of  Orkney,  married  the  daughter  of  Malcolm,  and  by  her 
had  five  sons,  of  whom  Thorfin,  became  afterwards  celebrated  as  earl  of  Ork- 
ney. This  Sigurd  was  slain  in  the  famous  battle  of  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  3d 
April,  1014,  fighting  against  Brian  Borowe,  king  of  Dublin,  an  event  which 
gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  Icelandic  poem,  so  finely  tranblated  by  Gray,  The 
Fatal  Sisters, 
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Book  VII, 


|.  1  have  shown  in  the  former  book,  the  keen  pertinacity  with 
w^h  Kenneth,  and  his  soli  Malcohn  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
hereditary  suecession  to  the  throne,  with  what  success  wilt 
appear  in  the  sequel.  This,  however,  is  certain,  neither  the 
public  benefit  promised  to  the  kingdom,  nor  the  hopes  of 
private  advantage  held  out  to  the  king,  were  ever  realized  by 
the  new  law.  The  utility  which  would  arise  to  the  publici,  from 
establishing  the  succession,  was  ostentatiously  displayed — it 
would  prevent,  it  was  alleged,  seditions,  murders,  and  intrigues, 
among  the  royal  relatives,  ambition  among  the  nobles,  and 
the  other  mjspliiefs  which  usually  sprang  from  these  sources* 
On  the  contrary,  in  inquiring  into  the  causey  of  public  misfor^ 
tane^  and  comparing  anpient  with  modem  times,  it  appears  to 
xne,  that  all  those  evils  which  we  wished  to  avoid  by  the  new 
law,  have  not  only  not  been  extinguished  by  thc^  abro^ptioxv 
of  the  old,  but  have  been  increased  by  the  enactment  of  the 
new.  For,  not  to  mention  the  plots  of  their  relations  against 
the  reigning  kings,  nor  the  dark  suspicions  of  the  reigning 
kings  against  their  relations,  both  of  whom  nature  find  law 
ought  tQ  have  rendered  most  dear  to  each  other — ?ll  which 
will  appear  afterwards  in  the  course  of  the  history — the 
collected  disasters  of  former  ages  appear  light  ond^  tolerable, 
compared  with  the  calamities  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.  I  pass  over,  also,  the  fact,  that  this  law  wedc- 
cns  the  authority  of  the  public  council,  without  which,  no 
legitimate  government  can  exist ;  that  by  it  we  willingly  create 
those  evils|  which  all  other  legislators  particularly  deprecate; 
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ir«  cmistitute  thoie  as  our  kmg%  over  whom  other  gpvemoi's 
must  be  appointed,  and  commit  the  power  over  the  whole 
people,  to  such  as  hatre  no  power  over  themselves ;  we  require 
those  who  reluctantly  obey  excellent  and  experienced  princes, 
to  submit  to  any  shftdow  of  a  king,  and  inflict  upon  ourselves, 
those  punishments  with  which  Gvod  threaten^  hSa  d^ia^s, 
that  we  be  subject  to  children,  boys  or  girls^  whotn  ^very  law 
of  nature  and  nations  dedara  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  ^ 
others.  As  to  the  private  advantage  which  the  kingb  seek  to 
derive  from  this  law,  by  rendering  their  &mily  aild  name  per-* 
petual,  how  vain  and  falladoos  such  an  expectation  is,  not 
only  ancient  exkmple^  but  even  nature  itself  might  teach  them, 
if  they  would  reflect  by  hotv  many  laws  and  rewards,  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  illustrious  names  of 
their  families,  of  whdm  not  a  vestige  now  remains  on  the 
&ce  of  the  whole  world,  which  they  had  conquered.  Aiid,  I 
think,  this  happens  deservedly  to  those  who  strive  against  the 
nature  of  things,  and  endeavour  to  give  to  that  which  is  natr 
urally  weak,  fluctuating)  and  obnoxious  to  every  accident,  an 
eternity,  which  they  neither  have  themselves^  nor  can  expect 
to  have,  and  endeavour  to  attaih  their  object  by  these  meana^ 
which  are  evidently  most  opposed  to  it.  For  what  is  less  likely  to 
be  eternal  than  tyranny  ?  Yet  this  new  law  prepares  a  step  to  it. 
But  a  tyrant  is  as  a  mark  set  up  for  the  universal  hatred  of  man- 
kind, which  cannot  stand  long,  and  he,  when  be  falls,  involves 
along  with  him  all  his  family  in  hist  ruin.  God  sometimes 
seems  to  punish  this  foolish  attempt  of  man  gently,  ahd  som^ 
times  to  expose  it  to  public  scorn,  as  an  attempt  to  rival  his 
prerogative,  of  which  procedure  of  the  divine  will,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  be  possible  to  produce  a  stronger,  or  more 
pertinent  example,  than  that  of  which  we  at  present  treat 
For  Malcolm,  who  laboured  s6  strenuously,  that  the  law  aiact- 
ed  by  his  father,  almost  by  force,  for  substituting  the  children 
of  the  king  in  the  room  of  their  deceased  father,  should  be 
confirmed  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people,  left  no  male 
descendant  He  had,  however,  two  daughters,  one  named 
Beatrix,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Crinus,  a  noblmnan, 
thane  of  the  western  isles,  and  chief  of  the  thanes,  who  was  in  i 
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that  age,  called  the  abthane^*  tbe  other  named  Ddacay  he 
married  to  the  thane  of  Angu^  whence  was  bom  Macb^h^  or 
Macbedy  of  whom  I  shall  ^eak  afterwards* 

LXXXIV.  Duncan  I. 

XI.  Malcolm  being  slain,  as  has  been  rdbted>  his  grandson, 
Duncan,  by  his  daughter  Beatrix,  succeeded  hun,  a  prince  of' 
amiable  manners,  but  more  indulgent  to  his  relictions  than  be« 
came  a  king.  He  was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and.  (^ve  eariy; 
indications  of  his  great,  popularity;  for,  in  the  most  di£|calt 
times,  when  he  had  been  aj^pointed,  by  his  yaiyifather,  gov-- 
emor  of  Cumberland,  and  by  reason  of  the  Danish  troopa 
spread  every  where,  he  could  not  obtain  access  to  the  king  of 
England,  to  take  the  legal  oadu^  yet  he  feithfiilly  supported 
the  English  cause,  until  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  being  sub- 
dued, Canute  undertook  an  expedition  against  him,  and  the% 
at  last  he  swore  fealty  to  the  Danes,  upon  the  same  ccmditioiis 
as  he  had  formerly  done  homage  to  the  English.  He  was  also 
popular  in  this— that  he. administered  justice  with  the  grentest 
equity,  and  every  year  visited  his  provinces  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  poor,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  prevent  it^  suffered 

■i 

*  Abthane.  This  title>  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  as  lord  high 
steward^  is  found  in  Fordun,  who  styles  the  son-in-law  of  Malcolm  IL  Crynya 
Abthamus  de  Dul  ac  insularum  senescallus,  and  adds^  de  quo  in  quibusdam 
annalibus,  vitio  scriptoris,  reperitur  Crynyn  Abbas  de  Dul ;  sed  verius  scrip- 
sisset  Abthamus  de  Dul.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  43.  The  Register  of  St.  Andrews,  has 
Abbss,  and  the  Chronicon  Elegiacum,  as  presanred  in  the  original  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Melrose,  in  the  Cottonian  library,  has  also  Abbas.  As  the  ab- 
thane  is  a  title  which  is  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  Scottish  hbtory,  it  seems 
the  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  to  allow  that  Fordun  has  here 
misled  Buchanan,  and,  that  in  fact,  Crinan  was  an  abbot,  as  it  was  not  till  the 
council  of  Rheims,  1 148,  that  monks  were  forbidden  to  marry,  and  the  Scottish 
clergy  stood  out  against  their  decree,  fer  nearly  a  century.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  churchmen  in  that  age,  as  they  possessed  almost  all  the  learning,  so 
they  engrossed  nearly  all  the  civil,  and  many  of  the  military  posts,  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  throughout  Europe.  The  Annals  of  Ulster,  at  1045,  mention 
^  a  battle  between  the  Scots  themselves,  where  fell  Cronan,  abbot  of  Dun- 
ciullon,  who  b  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  Crinan,  who  had  survived  his 
9on,  and  had  fidlen  in  some  attempt  to  revenge  hb  death.  Fordun  is  unfor- 
tunately interpolated,  and  the  later  monks,  through  whose  hands  the  MSS. 
came,  considered  marriage  in  a  priest,  a  deadly  sin. 
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none  of  them  to  be  oppressed  by  the  vidence  of  the  powerful. 
•But  as  these  virtnes  procured  for  him  the  affection  of  the  good, 
so  they  weakened  his  authority  among  the  lovers  of  turbulence ; 
and  his  clemency  towards  the  peaceable,  increased  the  audacity 
of  the  wicked. 

'  III.  A  dispoHtion  to  despise  the  king^s  authority,  first  dis- 
played itself  in  Lochaber,  in  o^^osition  to  Bancho^  the  tiiane 
of  that  county,  a  strict  distributor  of  justice,  whose  severity 
in  punishing  being  insupportable  to  some  offenders,  they  en- 
tered into  a  conspimcy  against  him,  and  having  plundered  his 
estate,  they  drove  him  away  wounded  and  half  dead.  As  soon 
as  the  sUito  of  his  wounds  enabled  him  to  endure  the  journey, 
he  laid  his  complaint  before  the  king^  who  sent  a  public  officer 
to  bring  the  crimitials  to  justice ;  but  he,  after  suffering  every 
species  of  indignity,  was  put  to  death,  so  nmch  security  did 
the  lenity  of  this  good  prince,  which  they  denominated  indo- 
lence, give  to  these  miscreants.  The  chief  of  the  faction, 
who  committed  this  outrage^  Macdual,  despairing  cf  pardon, 
prepared  openly  for^war.  -He  called  to  his  assistance  the 
Islanders,  always  prepared  for  disturbance,  and  allured  the 
most  daring  of  the  Irish,  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  whom  he 
taught  to  be  under  no  dread  of  punishment  from  a  soft  and  in- 
dolent king,  fitter  to' reign  over  monks  than  over  brave  men, 
but  to  indulge  the  highest  expectations ;  for  it  could  not  be 
doubted,  he  added,  but  that  the  Scots,  fettered  as  they  had 
been  by  a  long  peace  under  the  last  king,  would  at  once,  upon 
the  signal  being  given  for  war,  vindicate  their  ancient  liberty; 
These  exhortations  were  enforced  by  some  success  at  the  be^ 
ginning,  which  increased  the  courage  of  his  followers.  One 
Malcolm,  chosen  from  among  the  principal  of  the  nobles,  was 
sent  by  the  king  with  a  body  of  troops  immediately  agaix&st  the 
rebels,  but  his  army  being  defeated,  he  was  himself  taken  and 
beheaded* 

IV.  The  king,  much  distressed  at  this  disaster,  having  call- 
ed a  council,  consulted  with  them  about  repairing  it.  When 
the  rest  hesitated  about  delivering  their  opinions,  Macbeth, 
the  king's  maternal  cousin,  attributed  the  blame  of  the  mis- 
carriage to  the  late  indolent  inaction  which  had  destroyed  the 
military  habits  of  the  people ;  but  if  the  command  were  givcQ 
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to  him»  along  with  Bancho,   who  was  aoqtudnted   with  tb^ 
country,  h^  promised,  in  a  $hort  time,  to  r«9tore  tranquilU^, 
Macbeth  ira^  a  man  of  a  penetrating  genius,  a  high  spirit, 
unbounded  ambition^  and,  if/  he  bad  possessed   moderation, 
was  worthy  of  any   command   however   great;   but  in  pun* 
ishing  crimc^s  he  exercised  a  severity,  which,  ex<^eeding  the 
bounds  of  the  laws,  appeared  apt  to  degenerate  into  ciiielty. 
When  the  chief  command  of  the  army  was  conferred  upon 
this  chieftain^  many  of  the  insurgents  were  so  terrified,  that, 
laying  aside  ail  the  hopes  which  they  had  conceived  from  the 
indolence  of  the  king,  they  fled  in  various  directions  in  searcli 
of  lurking  places*    The  Islanders  and  Irish,  however,  having 
their  flight  cut  ofi^,  and  being  redu<^d  to  the  utmost  despera* 
tion,  ^ied  almost  to  a  man,  bri^v^ly  fighting,     Macdual,  with 
9,  few  followers,  shut  up  in  a  neighbouring  tower,  and  depriv-> 
ed  of  all  hope  of  pardon^  escaped  by  voluntary  death  from  the 
insults  of  his  enemi6&     Macbeth,  not  pontent  with  this  pun* 
ishment,  cut  off  his  head,  which  he  sent  to  the  king,  at  Pcrthf 
aind  exhibited  his  body  as  a  spectacle  in  a  conspicuous  place* 
Those  of  the  Islanders  whom  he  tpok,  he  caused  to  be  hanged. 
V.  This  domestic  sedition  being  qudled,  a  new  Danish  in-t 
vasion  produced  a  far  greater  degree  of  alarm.     Sueno,  the 
most  powerful  king  of  the  Danes,  dying,  left  three  kingdoms 
to  hb  three  sons,  England  to  Harold,  Norway  to  Sueno,  and 
Denmark  to  Canute.    On  the  death  of  Harold,  which  happen- 
ed shortly  after,  Canute  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England, 
and  Sueno,  king  of  Norway,  emulous  of  his  brother^s  iame, 
arrived  in  Fife  with  a  great  fleet.    On  the  report  of  his  arrival, 
Macbeth  was  sent  to  raise  an  army,  Bancho  being  left  in  mill-* 
tary  command  with  the  king,  who,  roused  as  it  were  from  an 
ignoble  sleep,  was  forced  at  last  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
The  combatants  encountered  each  other   near   Culross,   and 
maintained  the  battle  with  such  obstinacy,  that  the  one  party 
was  almost  rendered  incapable  for  flight,  and  the  other  equally 
unable  to  pursue.     The  Scots,  who  appeared  to  themselves  to 
have  been  worsted,  rather  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  ground, 
than  the  bravery  of  the  enemy,  retreated  to  Perth,    and  re- 
mained  there  watching  his  motions.      Sueno,    who  thought 
that  by  a  little  exertion,  Scotland  in  a  short  time  would  be 
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wrholly  in  his  power,  pushed  on  to  PerUi,  to  besiege  Duncan, 
having  $^Bt  round  his  fleet  by.  the  river  Tay,  lo  meet  hiin  at 
that  place.  Duncan,  although  Macbeth  was  approaching  at 
DO  great. distance  with  fresh  re-enforcements,  and  was,  from 
ihe  ai^ecti  of  affairs,  confident  of  success,  yet^  yidding  to 
JSanchd,  who  advised  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  strata«- 
gem,  sent  messengers,  one  ta  Macbeth^  to  desire  him  to .  balt^ 
and  one  to  Sueno,  to  propose  a  surrender.  The  Icing  of  the 
Scotajdenmnded,  that,  upon  the  dty  being  delivered  up,  h^ 
should  be  allowed. to  retire  with  his  amr^  in  safety.  Sueno; 
who  thought  the  proposal  proceeded  from  despair,  would  lisieki 
to.  nothiog  but  unconditional  surrender.  * 
:  VI.V  Other  messengers  were,  >  tberelbre,;  sent  with  ample 
powers,  who  were  instructed  to  protract  the  time  in  writing^ 
out  tl;ie  conditions.;  and  who,  in  order  to  make  a  greater  showi 
€f  kindness,  promised  that  the  king,  while  the  articles  of  peace 
were  arranging,'  would  send  into^  the  Norw^an  oan^p,  a 
eufiicient  supply  .of  those  necessaries'  of  which  he  understood 
th^  were  ia  want;  which  gift  was  agreeable,  not  so  much  on 
Account  of  the  good  will  of  the  Scots,  or  the  want  of  the  Nor- 
We^gians,  as  that  they  thought  it  a  sign  that  the  fierce  i^iiits  of 
^e  former  were  humbled,  and  broken.  A  great  quantity  of 
bread  was  therefore  ^nt,  together  with  wine  and  ak,  into 
which  had  been  infiised  the  juice  of  a  poisonous  herb,  that 
grows  abundantly  in  Scotland,  commonly  called  sleepy  night-w 
i^faade.  The  stem  is  more  than  two  feet  in  height,  and  spreads 
into  branches  at.  the  upper  part.;  the  leaves  are  somewhat 
broad,  and  pointed  at  the  extremity,  of  a  dull  green  colour:  ] 
(he  berries,  which  are  pretky  large,  and  black  when  ripe^  gro^ 
9Ut  from  the  stalk,  under  the  root  of  the  leaves ;  the  taste  of 
the  juice  is  sweet,  and  almost  insipid ;  die  seed  is  small  like 
the  grains. of  a  fig;  the  qualities  of  die  berry,  the  rdot,  but 
specially  the  seed,  are  somniferous,  and  if  taken  in  large 
quantities,  produce  madness.  All  the  provisions  being  infect- 
ed with  this  herb,  tho^e  who  carried  them'  to  the  i^nemies' 
camp,  partook  liberally  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent 'any  sus- 
picion of  deceit,  inviting  the  Danes  to  swallow  copious 
draughts;  and  Sueno,  himbelf,  took  a  hearty  "cup  o'  kind-^ 
ness,"  aftepr  the  custom  of  his  country. 
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Tcr.  Dnncan,  who  knew  what  the  coineqiienoe  would  be 
when  the  strength  of  the  potion,  together  with  sleeps  should 
begin  to  operate,  had  already  received  Macbeth  silently,  with 
his  army,  into  the  city,  at  a  gate  opposite  the  side  whwe  the 
enemy  lay;  and  on  beuig  infiNrmed,  by  his  spies,  that  the 
Danes  were  stretched,  completely  overpowered  by  wine  and 
sleep,  he  sent  Bancho,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  road 
and  the  passes  of  the  enemies'  camp,  forward  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  army,  placing  the  rest  in  ambush.  On  Altering 
the  camp^  and  rabing  a  loud  shout,  he  found. every  thing  in  a 
state  of  greater  carelessness  and  confusion  than  he  had  imag- 
ined. A  few,  roused  by  the  noise,  when  they  began  to  ran 
about  hurriedly  like  madmen,  .were  slain  by  the  first  who  met 
them.  To  the  rest,  death  was  almost,  in  general,  but  a  con* 
tinuation  of  their  sleep.  The  king,  who  was  dead  drunk,  was 
seized  by  a  few  who  were  not  quite  so  much  intoxicated,  and 
being  not  only  deprived  of  strength,  bat  of  sensation,  was 
thrown  like  a  burden  over  a  baggage  horse,  jmd  carried  to  the 
fleet  But  there  the  case  was  as  bad  as  in  the  camp^  for  almost 
all  the  sailors  were  killed  on  shore,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  as  many  could  be  collected  as  could  manage  one 
vessel.  By  their  means,  however,  -.  the  king  escaped  home  to 
his  own  country.  The  rest  of  the  ships,  in  attemptkig  to  put 
to  sea,  were  dashed  against  each  other,  by  a  furious  tem* 
pest,  and  broken,  and  sunk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  where 
the  sand  ccdlecting,  together  with  other  wreck  in  the  river, 
has  formed  a  dangerous  bank  for  sailors,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Drumlaw  sands.  While  the  Soots  were  rejoicing 
over  diis  victory  obtained  without  blbodshed,  intelligence  was 
brought  them  that  a  Banish  fleet  had  arrived  at  Kinghom, 
sent  by  Canute,  to  the  assistance  of  Sueno,  the  sailors  from 
which,  having  landed,  spoiled  Fife  without  resistance.  Bandio 
was,  upon  this,  immediately  despatched  against  them  with  a 
body  of  men,  and  having  attacked  the  most  advanced,  he  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter.  These  consisted  almost 
wholly  of  the  chief  men  of  the  expedition,  the  rest  were  easily 
driven  back  to  their  ships.  Bancho  is  reputed  to  have  sold 
tlie  right  of  sepulture  for  the  slain,  for  a  large  sum,  and  their 
tombs  are  said  to  be  yet  sect  in  the  island  of  iBmona  [Inch- 
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colm.]    The  Danes  having  to  often,  and  -wxtb-  such'wretdied 
success,  sent  expeditions  to  Scotland,  are  reported  to  have 

i  taken,  a  solemn  oath,   that  they  would  never  again  return 

U  thither  as  enemies. 

viii.  After  this  tide  of  success,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
when  peace  was  re-established  throughout  the  whole  of  Scot- 

.  ]and,  Macbeth,  who  had  always  despised  the  inactivity  of  his 

cousin,  clieri^hed  secretly  the  hope  of  seizing  the  throne,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  confirmed  by  a  dreanu  On  a 
certain  night,  when  he  was  far  distant  fi*om  the  king,  three 
women  appeared  to  him  of  more  than  human  stature,  of  whom 
one  hailed  him  thane  of  Angus,  another,  thane  of  Moray,  and 
the  third  saluted  him  king.  His  ambition  and  hope  being 
stnmgly  excited  by  this  vision,  be  revolved  in  his  mind  every 
way  by  which  he  might  obtain  the  kingdom,  when  a  justifiable 
occasion,  as  he  thought,  presented  itself. — ^Duncan  had  two 
i^ns,  by  the  daughter  of  Sibard,  governor  of  Northumberland, 
Malcolm  Canmore  [great  h^d,]  and  Donald  Bane  [white.] 
Of  these  be  made  Malcolm,  while  yet  a  boy,  governor  of 
Cumberland.  This  appointment  highly  incensed  Macbeth, 
who  thought  it  an  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  ambition, 
which — now  that  he  had  obtained  the  two  first  dignities  pro« 
mised  by  his  nocturnal  visitors — might  retard,  if  not  altogether 
prevent,  his  arriving  at  the  third,  as  the  conunand  of  Cumber- 
land  was  always  considered  the  next  step  to  the  crown*  His 
mind,  already  sufficientiy  ardent  of  itself,  was  daily  excited  by 
the  importunities  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  confidant  of  all  his 
designs.  Wherefore,  having  consulted  with  his  most  intimate 
firiends,  among  whom  was  Bancho,  and  having  found  a  con* 
yenient  opportunity,  he  waylaid  the  king  at  Inverness,  and 
killed  him,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign ;  then,  collecting  a 
band  together,  he  proceeded  to  Scoon,  where,  trusting  to  the 
favour  of  the  people,  he  proclaimed  himself  king.  The  chil- 
dren of  Duncan,  amazed  at  this  sudden  misfortune,  thdr  father 
slain,  and  the  author  of  the  murc^er  upon  his  throne,  surround** 
ed  on  every  side  by  the  snares  of  the  tyrant,  who  sought,  by 
their  death,  to  confirm  the  kingdom  to  himself,  for  some  time 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  and  shifting  fire< 
qi^ently  the  places  of  their  concealment     But  when  they  m^ 
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;they  cxmldbe  no  whero^safe,  tf  witbin  the  reach  of  his  powei^ 
and  hating  ho  hope  of  mexcj  from  a  man  of  so  batbaions  d 
^spoaition^  they  fled  in-di^rent  directions,  Malcohn  intd 
Cumberland,  and  Donald  to  his  relations  in  the  JEbudse.         ' 

.       .  »  .   LXXXV.  Macbeth. 

iXm'  Macbeth,  in  order  to  establish  himself  on  the  throne  he 
fead  so  iniqnitously  acquired,  won  the  favour  of  the  nobles  by 
large  gifts.  As  he  was  secure  of  the  king's  children,  on  ac- 
count of  their  age,  and  of  the  neighbouring  kings,  on  account 
of  their  mutual  animosities,  having  gained  the  more  powerfuli 
he  determined  to  procure  the  affection  of  the  people  by  hi^ 
'eqfQtty,  and  retain  it  by  his  striict  administration  of  justice.' 
Wherefore^  he  deteimined  to  punish  the  robbers,  who  had: 
grown  insdfent  through  the  lenity  of  Duncan.  But  when  he 
Saw  that  this  could  hot  be  effected  without  raising  a  great  com- 
motion,  he  contrived,  by  men  selected  for  the  purpose,  to' 
,  Scatter  the  seeds' of  dissension  among  them,  and  induce  them 
to' challenge  each  other  to  decide  their  disputes  by  battle,  in 
small  partiesjof . equal  numbers,  in  places  widely  distant,  and 
upon  thesame  day.  ' On  which  day,  when  they  assembled  ac- 
Cording  to  i^pointment,  they  were  all  sei2ed  by  trusty  officers, 
whom  the  king  had  stationed  for  apprehending  them,  and 
their  execution  istruck  terror  into  the  rest.  He,  likewise,  put 
to  death  the  thanes  of  Caithness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and* 
Nairn,  together'  with  some  other  powerful  chieftains^  by^ 
whose  fetids  the  people  were  terribly  harassed.  He,  .after*^ 
^atdSj'w^nt  to*the\3Sbudte,  where  h^e  executed  severe  justice^ 
a^  *  returning  thence,  he  summoned  repeatedly  Macgill,  or 
Maegild,  theftdostpowei'ful  chief  of  <jaUoway,  to  stand  trial. 
Biitbe-^Mae^l-^—inwe  afraid  of  being  charged  with  having 
beloilged  to  the  party  of  Malcolm^  than  dreading  any  crime 
of  whidi  he  could  have  been  accused-^refused  to  obey;  on 
whJchi  Macbeth 'sent  some  detachments- against  him,  who, 
havtog  vanquished  him  in  battle,  put  him  to  death.  By  these 
Ateans,  perfect  tranquillity  being  restored,  he  applied  himsdf 
to  fiiame  laws,  an  object  which  had  been  much  neglected*  by 
the- preceding  kings,  and  enacted  veiy  many  and -very- uisefiil^ 
Statute,  which  now,  to  the  great  dcitriment  of  the  public,  are/ 


Bllowed  to  remain  unnoticed,  knd  alniDst  unknown.-  Tims,; 
for  ten  years,  he  so  governed  the  kingdom^  that, .  if  Iti»  obtaiQ-r 
ing  it  by  violence  were  forgotten,  he  would .  be  esteemed  infe^ 
rior  to  Qone  of  the  kings  who  preceded  hioL  .  ^ 

X.  But  when  he  had  strengthened  himself;  by  so  many  safe* 
guards,  and  thus  gained  the  &vour  of  the  pieople ;  the  mur«» 
der  of  the  king— <as  is  ve^y  credible-^b^nting  his  smagina^ 
tion,  and  distracting  his  mind,  occasioned  his  converting  the 
government,  which  he  had  obtiuned  by  perfidy,  into  a  cruel 
tyranny.  He  first  wreaked  his  unbounded  rage  on  Bancbo/ 
his  accomplice  in'  the  treason,  instigated,  as  is  reported,  by: 
the  prophecy  of  some  witches,  who  predicted  that  Bancho's 
posterity  Would  enjoy  the  kingdom.  Wherefore^,  fearing  thati 
so  powerful  tod  active  a  chief,  who  had  *  already  dipt  hia 
hands  in  royal  blbdd,  might  imitate  the  -example  which  lie 
himself  had  set,  he  familiarly  invited  him,  along  with  his  son,: 
to  an  entertainment,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  on  hisi 
return,  in  such  a  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  accidentally  kill«r 
^  in  a  sudden  affray.  Fleanchus,  his  son,  being  unknown,) 
escaped  in  the  dark,  but,  informed  by  bis  friends  that  hia 
father  h^d  been  killed  by  the  treachery  of  the  king,  and  that 
his  own  life  was  sought  after,  fied  secretly  to  Wales.  Tfaiv 
inurder,  so  cruelly  and  perfidiously  committed,  inspired  tha 
gobies  with  such  dread,  each  for  his  own  safety,  that  they  all 
departed  to  their  houses,  few  of  them,  and  thiey  but  rarely, 
ever  venturing  to  court;  so  that  the  cruelty  of  the  king,  being 
openly  exercised  upon  some,  and  secretly  suspected  by  ell^ 
mutusd  {error  produced  mutual  hatred  between  hini  and  his 
nobles,  and  then,  when  ccmcealm^it  became  >  impossible,  he 
began  to  exhibit  an  imdisguised  tyranny.  He  piddiely  exe^ 
c'uted  the  most  powerful  chief&ins,  upon  the  most  frivoJous 
pretences,  and  frequently  upon  fictitious  accusations;  and  with 
the  produce  of  their  confiscations,  he  si^ported.  a  band  of 
ruflSans,  under  the  name  of  Royd  Guards. 

XI.  The  king,  however,  not  yet  thinking  his  life  sufficiently 
protected,  commenced  buildingl  a  «asde  upon  Dunsinnsn^- hill, 
whence  there  is  an  extensife  prospect  upon  every  side  |  and 
when  {he  lAailflic^, proceeded  but  slowly,  on  ^account  of  tfao 
diffieulty  of  the  carnage  of  tbe  materials,  ho  commanded  alk 
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the  thanes,  tbroughofat  ihe  whole  kingdom,  to  prtmde  by 
turns  for  the  work  labourers  and  carriages,  and  ordered  that 
Aej  should  themselves  superintend  the  operations,  as  inspect- 
ors.    Macdu£^  thane  of  Fife,  was  then  exceedingly  powerful, 
but  not  daring  to  trust  his  life  in  the  king's  hands,  frequently 
sent  workmen  thither,  and,  likewise,  several  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  to  urge  their  labour.     The  king,  cither  desirous 
to  see  how  the  work  proceeded,   as  he  pretended,   or,    as 
Macduff  feared,  to  apprehend  him,  came  to  view  the  building, 
when,  by  chance,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  unequal  to  the  task,  could 
not  drag  a  load  over  a  steep  ascent     The  king  eagerly  seized 
the  occasion  to  vent  his  indignation,  threatening  that  he  would 
subdue  the  contumacious  spirit  of  the  thane,  which  was  al- 
ready well  known  to  him,  and  place  the  yoke  on  his  own  neck, 
which  speech  being  reported  to  Macduff,  he  commended  his 
family  to  his  wife,  and,  without  delay,  passed  over  to  Lothian, 
in  a  little  vessel  hastily  rigged  out  for  the  occasion,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  England.     Macbeth,  having  heard  of  his  intend- 
ed flight,  proceeded  immediately  with  a  strong  force  to  Fife, 
if  possible  to  prevent  him.     At  his  arrival,  he  was  immediately 
admitted  into  Macduff's  castle,  but  not  finding  the  thane,  he 
wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  his  wife,  and  his  children  who 
remdned.     He  confiscated  also  his  estate,  proclaimed  himself 
a  rebel,  and  threatened  to  inflict  a  severe  punishment  on  any 
one  who  dared  to  hold  any  communication  with  him.     He 
likewise  behaved  with  great  cruelty  towards  the  rest  of  the 
rich  and  the  powerful,  without  distinction ;  and,  in  contempt 
of  his  nobility,  administered  the  internal  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, by  the  advice  of  his  household,  without  ever  deigning  to 
consult  them. 

XII.  In  the  meantime,  Macduff,  having  arrived  in  England, 
found  Malcolm  living  in  a  royal  style,  at  the  court  of  king 
Edward ;  for  Edward  having  been  recalled  fi*om  exile  to  the 
throne,  when  the  power  of  the  Danes  was  broken  in  England, 
was  for  many  reasons  interested  in  behalf  of  Malcohn,  who 
had  been  presented  to  him  by  his  maternal  grand&ther.  Sib- 
ard,  either  because  his  father  and  grandfather,  when  they 
commanded  in  Cumberland,  were  always  attached  to  his  an- 
cestors, or,  because  a  similarity  of  circumstances,,  and  a  reeol- 
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locdon  of  .their  mutual  dangers,  had  produced  a  mutual  friend- 
&hip,  for  both  kings  had  been  driven  into  exile  unjustlyy  by 
tyrants,  or,  because  the  misfortunes  of  kings  easily  interest 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  strangers.  The  thane,  therefore,  as 
soon  as  he  could  find  a  proper  opportunity,  addressed  Malcolm 
in  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  lamented  the  unhappy  necessity 
of  his  flight,  represented  the  cruelty  of  Macbeth  towards  all 
ranks,  and  the  universal  hatred  of  all  ranks  towards  him,  and 
strongly  urged  Malcolm  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  pater* 
nal  throne,  especially,  as  he  could  not  without  the  greatest 
guilt,  leave  the  impious  murder  of  his  &ther  unpunished, 
neglect  the  miseries  of  a  people  committed  to  him  Hb^  God 
himself,  or  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Just  petitions  of  his  fi:Wd& 
Besides,  he  might  rely  on  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  the  excel- 
lent king  Edward,  and  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  who 
hated  the  tyrant,  nor  would  the  favour  of  the  Deity,  to  aid  a 
just  cause  against  the  wicked,  be  withheld.  In  fine,  nothing 
would  be  wanting,  if  he  were  not  wanting  to  himself.  Mai-* 
colih,  who  had  often  before  been  solicited  to  return,  by  spies^ 
sent  from  Macbeth  to  draw  him  into  a  snare,  determined, 
before  he  should  commit  himself  to  fortuoe  in  so  great  an 
afiair,  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  Macduff.  He  theirefore  replied,  I 
am  not  indeed  ignorant  of  what  you  tell  me,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  you  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  me,  whom  you  invite 
to  assume  the  crown ;  for  the  same  vices  which,  have  destroyed 
many  kmgs,  lust  and  avarice,  exist  in  me  also,  and  although 
now  hid  in  a  private  station,  would  break  forth  in  the  licence 
of  a  regal  state.  Beware  then,  lest  you  do  not  rather  invite  me 
to  destruction,  than  to  a  kingdom.  Macduff  answered,  .that 
licentious  desires  after  variety,  might  be  counteracted  by  a  law- 
ful marriage,  and  avarice  removed,  by  being  placed  above  the 
fear  of  penury.  Malcolm  rejoined,  that  he  now  rather  chose 
to  confess  to  him  ingenuously  as  a  friend,  than  hereafter  to  be 
caught  in  faults,  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  both  ;  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  existence,  either  of  truth  or  sincerity ; 
that  he  confided  in  no  man ;  that  he  was  apt  to  change  his 
designs  with  every  breath  of  suspicion,  and,  that  from  the 
inconstancy  of  his  own  disposition,  he  formed  his  judgment  of 
every  other  person.     On  which,   Macduff  exclaimed,  away  I 
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.disbondiir  of  thy  royal,  blood  and  Jiame,  more  fit  to  dwdl  in  a 
"dfis^t,  :t}uai  to.  reign ;  and  was  about  to  reti^  in  anger,  wben 
£ISdaicolm  taking  him  by  the  hand,  explained  to  him  die  reason 
of  bis  simdation,  that  he  had  so  often  been  deceived  by  the 
emissaries  of  Macbe^  that  he  darpd  ^ot.  rashly  trust  himself 
to  every  body,  but  witk  regard  ta  Macdu£P,vhis  lineage,  his 
iaanners,  hie  character^  and  his   circumstances,   ds^med  his 
bonfidencew     Then  mutually  plighting   their  &ith,    they  pro* 
ceeded  to  consult  on  the  means  for  accomplishing  the  destruc^ 
lion  of  the  ^rant.     Having,  by  secret  messengers,  sent  previous 
information  of  their  design  to  their  friends,  they  received  frbm 
long  Edward,  ten  thousand  soldiers,  under  the  command  of 
£ibard,  Malcohn's  maternal  grandfather. 
-    XIII*  The  vepoTt   of  this  army's  m£^rch,   excited  a  great 
coran^otion  in  Scodand,  and  imany  daily  flocked  to  the  fiew 
i^ing.     Macbeth,  being  almost  wholly  deserted,  when  in  this 
po  sudden  defection  he  saw  no  better  alternative,  shut  him-^; 
«elf  up  in  the  castle  of  Dunsinnan,  and  sent  his  friends  with 
nioney  into  the  JEbudae,  and  Ireland,   to  procure  soldiers; 
JMLalcolm  hearing  of  his  intentions,  marched  directly  against 
hkn,  accon^anied,  wherever  he  went,   by  the  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and  their  prayers  for  his  success.     Th^  sol-*, 
diers  joyfuMy  seized  this  as  an  omen  of  victpry,  and  placing 
green  boughs  in  their  helmets,  represented   an  army   rather 
returning  in  triumph,  than  marching  to  battle.    Astonhised  at 
tliis  confidence'  of  die  eiiei^y,  Macbeth  immediately  fled  and 
the  soldiers,  deserted  by  their  leader,   surrendered  to  Malcom 
Macduff  having  Mlowed  the  tyrant,  overtook  him,  and  slew 
liim.     Here  some  of  our  writers  relate  a  number  of  fables^ 
more  adapted  for  theatrical  representation,  or   Milesian  ro^ 
manee,  than  history,  I  therefore  omit  them.    Macbeth  reign<r 
ed   seventeen  years  over  Scotland,    during  the  first  ten   of 
which,  he  performed  the  duty  of  the  best  of  kings,  but  in  the 
sevea   last,  he  equalled  the   cruelty   of  the  jnost  barbiarous 
tyrants. 

LXXXVL    Malcolm  III.  surnamed  Canmore. 

XIV.  Malcolm  having  thus  recovered  his  paternal  kingdom, 
•was  proclaimed  king  at  Scoon,  on  the  fifth  day  pf  April,  A.D 
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1057.      lintaediately  on   entering  upon  the  government,  he 
summoned  a  convention  at  Forfar,  in  Which  his  first  act  was 
to  restore  their  estates  to  the  children  of  those,  whose  fathers 
Macbeth  had  murdered.     By   some  he  is  thought   to  have 
introduced  new  and  foreign  titles  of  distinction,  by  which  the  de- 
grees of  honour  are  discriminated,  adopted  from  our  neighbours, 
but  not  less  barbarous  than  those  formerly  in  use — such   as 
dukes,  marquisses,  earls,  barons,  ridaros,  or  knights.    Macduff, 
thane  of  Fife,  was  the  first  who  was  created  an  earl,  but  many 
others  were  honoured  with  new  titles,  according  to  their  va-* 
rious  degrees  of  merit.     Some  allege,  that  at  this  time  noble^ 
men  began  to  be  sumamed  from  their  lands,  which  I  think  is 
a  mistake,  for  thb  custom  is  not  even  now  introduced  among 
the  ancient  Scots,  and  at  that  time  the  whole  of  Scotland  used 
both  their  ancient  language  and  customs.     Instead  of  a  sur- 
name, they,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  subjoined  the 
name  of  their  father  to  their  own  proper  name,  or  affixed  an 
appellation  from  some  event,  or  from  some  feature  of  the  body 
or  mind.    And,  that  the  same  custom  was  prevalent  among  the 
French,  is  evident  from  the  royal  surnames  of  le  Gros,  the  fat, 
le  Chauve,  the  bald,  and  le  Beque,  the  stammerer;  as  likewise 
from  the  surnames  of  many  noble  English  families,  especially 
those,  who  about  that  time,   having  followed  William  from 
Normandy,  settled  in  England;  while  the  custom  of  taking 
surnames  from  their  lands,  which   is  adopted  by   the  other 
French   noblemen,   seems  to  have  been   of  late  origin,   as 
appears  from   Froissart,   an   author  of   no  mean   authority. 
As  a  reward  for    his    emiifent  services,   Macduff  had .  three 
especial  privileges   granted  him — That   his  posterity  should 
place  the  king  in  the  chair  of  state,  at  the  coronation^ — that 
they  should  command  the  van  of  the  royal  armies ;  and,  that 
they  should  be  pardoned  for  committing  the  unpremeditated 
murder  of  a  gentleman,  upon  paying  twenty-four  marks  of 
silver,  and  twelve  for  the  death  of  a  common  person,  which 
last  remained  a  law  till  the  days  of  our  fathers,  which  was  as. 
long  as  any  of  that  family  remained. 

XV.  While  these  transactions  were  going  forward  at  Forfar, 
those  who  r^nained  of  the  faction  of  Macbeth,  took  his  son 
Luthlac,  or  the  fool,  a  surname  bestowed  on  him  on  account 
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of  his  Stupidity,  and  carrying  him  to  Sooon,  prodftiined  him 
king.     Malcolm,  on  hearing  of  this  transaction,  pursued  him, 
and  having  overtaken  him  in  Strathbo^e,  slew  him,  in  the 
sixth  month  after  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  king';  yet,  out 
of  respect  to  their  royal  descent,  he  ordered,  afti»r  his  deaths 
both  his  body,  and  that  of  his  fiither,  to  be  interred  in  the 
royal  sepulchres  in  lona*     From  that  time,  the  most  profound 
peabe  reigned  throughout  the  country,  till  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  a  strong  band  of  robbers,  who  luriced  in  the  forest  of 
Cocksbum^  began  to  infest  the  counties  of  Lothian  and  March, 
and  to  produce  much  damage  to  the  farmers*      They  were 
subdued,  after  considerable  trouble,  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  who* 
lost  in  the  undertaking  forty  of  his  own.men*  Of  the  robbers, 
iix  hundred  periled  in  the  attack,  and  forty,  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  were  hanged*    For  this  service^  Patrick  was  created 
first  carl  of  March.*  The  king  beir^  now  so  firmly  established 
OD  the  throne^  that  no  open  violence  could  hurt  him,  a  secret 
compir^y  was  formed  against  his  life.     The  whole  plot  hav- 
ing been  revealed  to  him,  he  invited  to  court  the  duef  of  the 
conspirators,  who  suspected  nothing,  and,   having  engaged 
him  in  a  &miliar  conversation,  led  him  to  a  secret  valley, 
where^  having  ordered  hiis  servants  to  withdraw,  be  remained 
with  him  alone.      After  upbraiding  him  with  the  favours, 
he  had  formerly  conferred  upon  him,   and  confironting   hiiti 
with  a  detail  of  the  pbt  which  he  had  formed  against  him,  he 
added,  now  we  are  both  armed,  attack  me  if  you  dare,  and 
obtain  that  prize  by  your  valour,  which  you  seek  by  treachery. 
Astonished  at  this  sudden  discovery,   the   conspirator   threw 
himself  cm  the  ground  as  a  suppliant,  and  obtained  his  pardon 
from  a  king,  who  was  not  less  merciful  than  brave.     Matthew 
Paris  has  preserved  the  account  of  this  transaction. 

XVI.    In  the  meantime,  Edgar,  who  was  next  heir  to   the 
]p^oglis^  throne,  after  Edward,  being  driven  upon  the  Scottish 

r 
f 

*  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar,  from  Boece,  is  fictitious. 
'the  first  Patrick,  earl  of  Dunbar,  was  Gospatrick,  a  discontented  Northum- 
brian nobleman,  who  having  bought  an  asylum  in  Scotland,  obtained  a  grant 
of  lands  in  the  eastern  marches,  and  his  descendants  were  sdmetimes  stjded 
earis  of  March,  firom  the  district,  and  scxnetknes  earls  of  Dunbar^  firom  their 
cUef  place  of  residence. 
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coast  by  contrary  winds,  landed,  with  his  whple  family.  Tha^ 
what  follows,  respecting  this  personage,  may  be  the  more 
easily  understoidd,  I  shall  adyert  to  a  few  previous  circum* 
stances.  Edmond,  the  king  of  England,*  being  treacherously 
slain  by  his  subjects,  Canute,  the  Dane,  who  reigned  over  part 
of  that  division  of  the  island,  iojmediately  seized  upon  the 
whole.  At  first,  he  treated  Edward  and  Edmond,  the  sons  of 
the  late  king,  with  great  distinction,  but  afterward,  instigate4 
by  ambition,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  kingdom  to  Us  own 
children  by  their  death,  he  sent  them  to  Valgar,  governor  of 
Sweden,  in  order  to  have  them  privately  put  to  death.  But 
Valgar,  having  learned  the  noble  descent  of  the  yostbs>  respect* 
ing  their  age  and  their  «innooence^  and,  likewise,  pitying  their, 
misfortune,  deceived  Canute,  by  pretending  he  had  murdered 
them,  and  sent  them  to  Hungary,  to  king  Solomon.  After 
being  there  royally  educated,  Edward  displayed  so  amiable  a 
disposition,  that  the  king  chose  him,  in  preference  to  any  of 
the  young  nobility,  as  an  husband  for  his  daughter  Agatha. 
From  this  marriage  sprung  Edgar,  Margaret,  and  Christian. 
In  the  meantime,  Canute  dying,  Hardicanute  succeeded  him^ 
who  being  killed,  Edward — ^a  brotli^r  of  Edmond  the  lato 
king — ^with  his  other  brother  Alfred,  were  recalled  from  Nor-* 
mandy,   where  they  were  then  in  exile.     Earl  Godwin,    a 

*  This  patn^  b  somewhat  obscure^  fiN>m  Buchanan  having  omitted  tq 
mention  that  fithelred,  the  father  of  Edmond,  had  two  families  by  two  ynya. 
By  his  first  queen,  Elgiva,  he  had  Edmond,  after  which  he  was  driven  froiE 
his  kingdom  by  Sueno,  and  took  reAige  in  Normandy,  where,  Elgiva  being 
dead,  he  married  Emma,  daughter  to  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  by  whonk 
he  had  two  sons,  Edward  and  Alfred ;  these  he  left  ^th  their  grandfieither, 
while  he  himself  returned  to  En^and,  and  recovered  hb  kingdom.  Afler 
reigning  some  few  turbulent  years,  he  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Edmond,  his 
eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage,,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  succeeded.  Edmond, 
was  killed  by  his  subjects,  leaving  two  infant  sons,  named  Edward  and  Edmond 
who  were,  by  order  of  Canute,  conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  found 
refuge  in  Hungary,  where  Edmond  died,,  and  Edward  was  married ;  but  the 
genealogy  of  the  lady,  copied  by  Buchanan  from  the  English  historians,  is 
.  doubtful.  Hailes'  Ann.  vol.  i.  p.  14.  In  the  meantime  Edward,  named 
the  Confessor,  son  of  the  second  marriage,  succeeded  to  the  English  throne, 
and  it  was  he  who  recalled  his  nephew  Edward  with  his  family,  Edgar,  Maiv 
garet,  and  Cl^ristian.  Edward  only  Hved  to  see  his  native  land;  hs  childrcA 
are  those  whose  fortune  Buchanan  is  describing. 
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powerfbl  English  nobleman,  married  to  a  daughter  of  Can^ 
ute's  having  been  sent  to  conduct  them',  desirous  of  trans- 
ferring the  kingdom  to  his  own  family,  caused  Alfred  to  be 
poisoned.  Edward,  however,  preserved  by  the  provid^ice  <rf 
God,  rather  than  by  any  human  precautions,  escaped)  and 
reigned  afterwards  most  piously  in  England.,  Having  no 
children,  this  monarch  brought  back  his  relaticms  from  Hun- 
gary, in  order  to  their  undertaking  the  government,  and 
wished  immediately  upon  the  return  of  Edgar^  to  resign  the 
kingdom  to  him;  but  his  moderation  equalling  the  king^s 
piety,  he  refused  to  accept  the  throne  during  his  lifetime. 

XVII.  After  the  death  of  Edward,  Harold,  earl  Godwin's 
son,  usurped  the  throne,  treating,  howeiKr,  Agatha,  the  Hun- 
garian, and  her  children  with  great  kindness.  But  he,  being 
afterward  overthrown  by  William,  the  Norman,  Edgar,  with' 
his  mother  and  sisters,  in  order  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
conqueror,  fled,  and,  when  attempting  to  return  to  Hu6gary» 
were  forced,  by  a  violent  tempest,  to  land  in  Scotland.  He 
was  there  hospitably  received  by  Malcolm,  who  contracted  an 
affinity  with  him,  by  marrying  his  sister  Margaret.  William, 
who  then  reigned  in  England,  and  exercised  the  greatest  cruel- 
ty on  the  slightest  occasions,  upon  the  noble  families  of  Eng- 
lish, or  Danish  extraction,  when  he  was  informed  of  these 
transactions  in  Scotland,  fearing  that  some  new  storm  might 
arise  thence,  sent  an  ambassador,  who  demanded,  that  Edgar 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and  threatened  war  in  case  of 
a  refusal.  Malcolm,  who  considered  it  as  both  faithless  and 
cruel,  to  surrender  his  suppliant,  guest,  and  relation,  a  man 
against  whom  even  his  enemies  could  allege  no  crime,  into  the 
hands  of  his  most  cruel  enemy,  in  order  to  be  put  to  death, 
determined  rather  to  endure  every  extremity,  than  comply. 
He  therefore,  not  only  retained  Edgar,  but  likewise  received 
a  great  number  of  his  adherents,  who  were  banished,  and  gave 
them  estates,  whose  posterity  afterward  increased  into  many 
great  and  opulent  families. 

XVIII.  ♦War  having  arisen  on  these  accounts,  between  the 

> 

♦  None  of  the  actions  narrated  in  this  chapter,  before  that  of  Robert,  are 
noticed  by  any  English  historian.  An  expedition  of  Odo's  to  the  notth^  is 
mentioned ;  but  it  was  to  avenge  the  death  of  Walcher.  the  bishop  of  DurtiUm 
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Scots  and  the  English,  Sibard,  kuig  of  Northumberland, 
favouring  Edgar,  jomed  his  forces  with  the  Scots.  The  Nor- 
man, inflated  by  his  prosperity,  and  regarding  the  Scottish  war 
as  a  thing  of  little  importance,  sent  Rodger,  a  nobleman  of 
his  own  country,  into  Northumberland,  with  an  army;  but 
he  being  defeated,  and  his  army  dispersed,  was  at  last,  slain 
by  his  own  troops.  Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  then 
sent  with  a  greater  army,  but  neither  could  he  achieve  much ; 
for  he  was  incessantly  harassed  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  who  kept 
him  constantly  engaged  in  light  skirmishes,  and  prevented 
him  from  extending  his  plundering  excursions  to  any  distance. 
On  which,  Odo,  William's  brother,  formerly  bishop  of  Bay- 
^UX9  now  created  earl  of  Kent,  marched,  at  the  head  of  a  much 
more  powerful  body  of  forces,  and  committed  extensive  rav- 
ages in  Northumberland,  defeating  those  who  endeavoured  to 
ioppose  him.  But  on  his  return  with  an  immense  booty,  he 
was  attacked  by  Malcolm  and  Sibard,  who  recovered  the  spoil, 
besides  inflicting  considerable  slaughter,  and  making  many 
prisoners.  This  army  being  recruited,  Robert,  William's 
son,  was  appointed  to  the  command,  but  neither  did  he  ac^ 
Gomplish  any  thing  of  importance,  except,  that  having  pitched 
his  camp  on  the  banks  .of  the  river  Tyne,  he  rather  repelled 
the  enemy,  than  prosecuted  the  war ;  and,  while  he  lay  there, 
repaired  Newcastle,  which  had  almost  gone  to  dqcay  through 
age.  William,  at  last  tired  of  a  war,  more  tedious  than  either 
necessary  or  advantageous,  and  his  animosity  becoming  less 
violent,  turned  his  thoughts  on  peace,  which  was  concluded 
on  condition,  that  Stanmore,  a  barren  rocky  heath,  as  its 
name  signifies^  should  form  the  boundaries  of  the  two  king- 

and  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Walcher  Simond's  son.  They  mention, 
however,  an  irruption  of  Malcolm's  into  England,  which  took  place  previously^ 
in  1076,  in  which  Malcolm  led  a  numerous  army  through  Cumberland,  and 
defeated  the  English  at  Hunderskelde,  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  afterwards 
penetrated  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Durham,  spreading  desolation  every  where, 
and' commanding  all  the  young  men  and  maidens  to  be  driven  captive  into' 
Scodaod ;  and  **  so  great  was  the  number,"  says  Simeon  of  Durham,  ^  that 
for  a  number  of  years  after,  male  and  female  Epglish  servants  were  to  be  found 
not  only  in  every  Scottish  village,  but  even  in  every  Scottish  hovel."  Whether 
ibis  be  any  of  the  expeditions  mentioned  by  Buchanan,  the  very  general  terms 
of  the  narration,  and  the  want  of  datea,  prevent  our  ascertaining. 
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doms,  on  the  border^  of  ^diich,  a  stcoie  cross  w«9  to  tieterectei^ 
with  the  arms  and  statues  of  both  the  kings  engra¥ed  tipon  it» 
which  crossy  as  long  as  it  remained^  was  called  the  kiog'sk  cross. 
Malcolm  retained  Cumberland^  on  the  same  conditions  on 
which  his  ancestors  had  )ield  it.  Edgar  was  also  received 
into  favour  by  William,  who  conferred  upouii  him  very  ample 
possessions,  and  he»  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  his  ever  at- 
tempting to  disturb  the  reigning  &milyi  never  departed  from 
court  as  long  as  he  lived.  Voldiosas,  the ,  son  of  Sibard,  toc^ 
received  back  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  was,  beskles^ 
united  in  afimity  to  the  king,  having  received  in  marriage  k 
grandchild  of  his  by  his  daughter. 

XIX.  External  peace  was  followed  by  intestine  disordorsb 
The  men  of  Galloway  and  the  ^budas,  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  the  districts  which  lay  next  them,  and  the  inhabitants  c£ 
Moray  having  made  a  league  with  those  of  Ross,  Caithness^ 
and  the  neighbouring  Islanders,  threatened  a  more  destructive 
war.  To  repress  these  disturbances,  Walter,*^  the  grandson 
of  Bancho,  by  his  son  Fleance,  who  had  been  lately  received 
into  favour,,  was  sent  against  the  Gallovidians,  and  Macduff 
against  the  other  rebels,  while  the  king  himself  was  engaged 
in  collecting  a  greater  number  offerees.  Walter  having  slain 
the  leader  of  the  faction  to  which  he  was  opposed,  and  reduced 
his  followers  to  their  allegiance,  the  king,  upon  his  return,  as 
a  reward  for  his  eminent  service  made  him  Stewart  of  all 
ScotIan49  as  if  grand  director  of  the  realm.  This  officer  coU 
lected  all  the  royal  revenues,  and  had  a  jurisdiction  equal  to 
that  of  the  sheriffs,  and  similar  to  what  was  formerly  possessed 
by  the  thanes ;  but,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  English  language, 
the  name  Stewart  was  in  many  places  substituted  for  thane ; 
and  he  who  was  formerly  styled  abthane,  is  now  entitled,  lord 
nigh  Stewart  of  Scotland,  the  appellation  of  thane  being  only 
retained  in  a  few  places  at  present  From  this  Walter,  the 
fiunaily  of  the  Stewarts,  who  have  so  long  reigned  over  Scot- 
land, derive  their  origin. 

XX.  Macduif,  in  the  opposite  quarter,  when  he  arrived  on 
the  borders  of  Marr,  was  offered  money  by  the  inhabitants, 

*  The  existence  of  this  Walter  is  denied ;  of  course  with  him  the  genealqgf 
of  the  roval  house  €£  Stuart  fails  for  at  least  a  century. 
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provided  be  Would  not  enter  their  territory,  and,  infimidaied 
by  the  nainber  cf  the  enemy,  he  suspended  his  operations^ 
under  the  pl'etence  of  arranging  the  conditions  of  the  bar* 
gain,  until  the  king  should  arrive  with  more  troops.  Upon 
his  arrival,  having  effected  a  junctidn  at  the  village  of 
Monymusk,  the  king,  alarmed  also  at  the  multitude  of  his 
ojpponents,  vowed  that  he  would  devote  the  villstge  where  he 
lay  encamped,  to  St  Andrew,  tfa^  tutelary  saint  of  Scotland^ 
if  he  returned  victorious  from  that  expedition ;  and  moving 
thence,  he  arrived  at  the  l^>ey,  the  most  rapid  of  all  th^ 
Scottish  rivers.  The  enemy,  having  assembled  on  ihe  op^ 
posite  bank  a  much  more  numerous  army  than  it  was  believ* 
ed  pos^ble  the  countiy  could  produce,  stood  I'eady  to  dis^ 
pute  the  passage,  when  the  standard  bearer'  hesitating,  Mai^ 
oolm  snatched  the  ensign  from  him,  and  gave  it  to  Alexander 
of  Carron,  a  knight  remarkable  for  courage,  whose  posterity 
always,  from  that  time,  enjoyed  thid  honour  of  tarrying  the 
royal  standard  in  war.  He  afterwards  had  the  surname  of 
Scrimiger  substituted  Ibr  Carron,  an  account  of  having  over- 
<iome,  by  valour  alone,  an  eminent  master  of  the  art  of  fencing, 
Who  boasted  greatly  of  his  skill,  while  he  was  almost  entinely 
ignorant  of  the  science.  The  king,  when  about  to  enter  the 
river.  Was  stopped  by  the  priests,  dressed  in  their  canonicals^ 
who,  with  his  permission,  passed  over  to  the  enemy,  and  fin* 
ished  the  war  without  any  dliision  of  blood.  The  nobles  sur- 
rendei^  themselves  upon  the  condition  only  of  having  thei^ 
lives  spared ;  those  who  were  the  most  turbulent,  and  the 
authors  of  the  rebellion,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  on  convic-^ 
tk>n,  had  their  estates  confiscated,  and  themselves  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

XXI.  Pekce  being  thus,  by  unc(»nmon  exertions,  established 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  all  the  king^  endeavours  were 
directed  towards  the  reformation  of  public  manners.  He  lived 
holily  himself,  and  excited  others  to  temperance  and  equity, 
by  his  example ;  in  which  it  is  believed  he  was  much  assisted 
by  the  advice  and  admonitions  of  his  inimitable  queen,  a 
woman  remarkable  for  her  uncommon  piety.  She,  indeed, 
omitted  no  ofiice  of  kindness  towards  the  poor,  or  the  priests ; 
nor  was  her  mother,  Agatha,  or  her  sister.  Christian,  at  all 
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beliibd  lier  in  any  religions  duty;  and  sednsion  being  then 
esteemed  among  tbe  principal  institutions  of  piety,  both  of 
these  ladies,  leaving  the  tormenting  cares  of  the  world,  diut 
themselves  up  in  a  convent  of  nuns.  The  king^  to  the  four 
former  bidboprics,  of  St  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Whitehom,  and 
Mortlach,  when  through  indolence  the  ancient  discipline  had 
either  been  relaxed  or  disused,  added  Moray  and  Caithness, 
procuring  for  them  bishops,  who,  as  the  times  went,  were  pious 
and  learned.  •  Luxury,  however,  even  then,  diffused  itself  so  ex- 
tensively over  the  whole  kingdom,  not  only  by  means  of  foreign 
commerce  with  the  English  and  other  nations,  but,  likewise, 
by  the  numerous  exiles  who  were  received  and  settled  through- 
out the  country,  that  all  his  attempts  to  prevent  its  increase 
were  nearly  in  vain.  The  chief  difficulty  lay  with  the  nobility, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  bring  back  to  their  ancient  simplicity 
of  manners,  for  they  having  once  yielded  to  the  allurements 
of  pleasure,  not  only  grew  worse  by  indulgence^  but  allowed 
themselves  to  be  precipitated  into  the  vortex  of  debauchery, 
while  they  endeavoured  to  disguise  the  most  infamous  vices, 
under  the  names  of  gallantry  and  generosity.  When  Malcolm 
perceived  the  ruin  thus  threatened,  not  only  to  religion,  but 
to  military  discipline^  he  first  strictly  purified  his  own  family, 
and  then  enacted  severe  sumptuary  laws,  with  heavy  penalties* 
for  their  transgression.  Although  by  these  means  he  rather 
restrained  than  cured  the  evil,  yet  he  never  desisted,  during 
his  whole  life,  to  continue  his  exertions.  He  is  likewise  said, 
at  the  entreaty  of  his  wife,  to  have  procured  the  abolition  of 
that  law,  of  king  Eugenius,  by  which  the  nobles  were  entitled 
to  enjoy  every  new  married  bride  on  their  estates,  the  first 
night  after  the  nuptials ;  and  obtained  for  the  husband,  the 
privilege  of  redeeming  it,  by  paying  half  a  mark  of  silver,  a 
fine  still  called  Mewheta  Mtdierum,  payable  to.  the  lord  on  the 
jnarriage  of  a  tenant's  daughter.  * 

*  Mercheta  Mulierum.  The  existence  of  such  a  law  of  Evenus,  as  that  s&id 
to  have  been  repealed  by  Malcolm  III.  although  it  once  obtmned  universal 
belief  among  the  learned;  was  appealed  to  by  lawyers,  both  Scottish  and  for- 
ogn ;  was  founded  upon  by  our  legislators,  and  argued  from  by  our  law  ^ters, 
is  now  generally  exploded.  The  term  Mercheta  MuUenm  had  two  several 
significations  :  ist.  It  implied  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  by  a  vassal  qr  yillaio. 
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;  XXII.  While  Malcolm  was  thus  employed  in  reforming  pub^ 
lie  morals,  William,  king  of  England,  died,  and  was  succeed* 
:ed  by  his  son,  William  Rufus,     Between  two  kings  of  such 
dissimilar  dispositions,  peace  could  not. long  be  maintamedi 
The  king  of  the  Scots,  then  chiefly  ci^aged  in  supporting  the 
interests  of  a  declming  church,  had  built,  at'  a  great  expense, 
a  magnificent  cathedral  at  Durham,  in  England,  and  another 
at  Dunfermline,  in  Scotland ;  and,  besides,  he  had  transferred 
ihe  abbot  of  the  monks  of  Durham,  to  the  episcopal  see  at  St. 
Andrews,  while  king  Rufus,  employed  in  forming  forests  and 
Jiunting  parks,  levelled  monasteries  and  villages    to  increase 
their  extent;  and  banished  Anselm,  a  Norman,  then  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  daring  to  reprove  him.     Seeking  an 
occasion  of  war  with  the  Scots,  he  surprised   the  castle  of 
Alnwici;,*  and  put  the  garrison  to  death;  and  Malcolm,  after 

^hen  his  unmarried  daughter  chanced  to  be  debauched.  2d,  When  a  Tassal 
or  villain  obtained  his  lord^s  permission  to  give  away  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
^e  paid  a  composition  or  acknowledgment;  and  when  he  gave  her  away 
without  obtaining  such  permission  he  paid  a  fine,  and  this  composition  or  fine 
was  termed  Mercheta*  The  probable  reason  of  the  custom  appears  to  have 
been  this;  persons  of  low  rank  residing  on  an  estate,  were  generaUy  either 
atcripti  gleba,  attached  to  the  ground,  or  subjected  to  some  simitar  species  of 
servitude.  On  that  estate  they  were  bpund  to  reside,  and  perform  certain 
services  to  the  lord.  As  women  necessarily  follow  the  residence  of  their 
husbands,  the  consequence  was,  that  when  a  woman  of  that  rank  married  a 
stranger,  the  lord  was  deprived  of  part  of  his  live  stock.  He  would  not  submit 
to  this  loss  without  requiring  an  indemnification ;  and  as  the  villains  were 
grievously  under  the  power  of  their  lords,  it  would  be  often  exorbitant  and 
oppressive.  In  process  of  time  the  lord  would  discover,  that  as  the  young 
women  of  his  estate  were  exported,  the  young  men  of  his  estate  would  import 
others,  so  that  upon  the  whole  no  great  prejudice  could  arise  from  extra  ter- 
ritorial marriages.  Hence  the  indemnification  would  be  converted  into  a 
smaller  pecuniary  composition,  acknowledging  the  old  usuage,  and  the  right  of 
the  master,  and,  which  a  change  of  circumstances  would  occasion,  being 
included  in  the  rent  roll.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  law  of  Malcolm,  07 
some  regulation  adopted  *in  his  reign,  with  regard  to  the  proportioning  and 
payment  of  this  fine,  is  what  is  here  referred  to.  Vide  Dissertation  on, the 
Law  of  Evenus,  and  the  Mercheta  Mulierum.  Hailes'  Annals,  App.  No.  S. 
vcj.  i. 

*  In  an  old  chronicle  of  Alnwick  abbey,  of  which  a  transcript  is  preserved 
ifi  the  British  museum,  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  Malcohn,  king  of  Scotland, 
is  said  to  have  assisted  in  laying  the  |||lfndation  of  the  new  Cathedral  in  Dur«^ 
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Jiavbig  iu  vftia  deauuukd  rettitiilioii,^  Uid  u<^  to  the  place 
JwhJx  akiffe  aimy.  The  besii^ed  being  redsced  to  extremitv, 
dtniaiided  a  parley,  to  treat  for.  a  surrender^  and  desired,,  that 
iJie  king  in  person  would  come  to  receive  the  keys,  whicii 
werei  o&red  on  the  point  of  a  spear.  Makohn,  having  in- 
lamtiottriy  advanced  for  this  purpose,  whilst  in  the  act  of  ao- 
cepting  them,,  was  thrust  tbyough  the  eye  with  that  weapon^ 
by  the  soldier  who  presented  them,  and  killed;  and  Edwardy 
bis  son,  who,  inflamed  with,  the  desire  of  avenging  his  father's 
deaths  and  regardless  c^  his  own  safety,  sprung  rashly  forward^ 
received  a  severe  wound,  of  which  he  also  almost  instantly  ex«- 
pired.  The  Scots,  dif^eartened  by  this  double  death  of  their 
two  kings,  having  raised  the  siege,  returned  home,  and  Mar«- 
garet,  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  loss  of  both  her  husband 
and  h^  son,  did  not.kuig  sarvive  the  calamity*  The  bodies 
of  the  kings  were  brought  fiom  Tynemouth,  which  is  a  mon* 
astery  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  where  they  had  been  at  first 
buried,  and  afterwards,  deposited  in  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline^ 
Makolm,  after  having  reigned  thirty-six  years,  transmitted  to 

ham,  along  with  Witlism  the  Bishop,  and  Turgot  the  iMor.  A  circumstantial 
sccotmt  of  the  manner  in  which  Malcolm  met  his  death,  is  also  given.  It 
Minrides  with  BticfiBnan.  Dr.  Percy,  who  transmitted  the  extract  to  Lord 
Haifei,  is  satisfied  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  record.  His  lordship  doubts 
its  age.  Simeon  of  Durham  mentions,  that  it  was  oa  his  way  to  Glonces> 
Cer,  to  meet  the  English  king,  William  Rufus,  that  Malcolm  assisted  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  Durham  Cathedral;  this  honour  seems  to  have  been  all  the 
great  expense  which  he  contributed  to  the  buikting.  Lord  Hailes  observes, 
*  it  is  remarkable,  that  zealous  as  Malcolm  and  his  queen  were  for  rehgiont 
they  made  few  donations  to  the  church.'*  An  endowment  of  the*  Benedictiaef 
at  Dunflsrmline,  and  an  inconsiderable  grant  of  land  to  the  Culdees,  were  ad 
the  traces  of  theh*  liberality  to  the  eecIesiaBtics,  which  his  lordship  has  discov- 
ered ;  but  Sir  David  was  a  judge  of  session,  and  allows  no  alienation  of  pro- 
perty, withoQt  a  production  of  the  charters. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  laws  into  Scotland,  as  a  syvtem,  has  been 
ittribnted  to  Malcolm,  but  as  this  it  not  asserted  by  Buchanan,  it  would  be 
^ertuous  to  argue  against  it  at  much  length  here;  those  who  wish  to  be 
Itiformed  on  that  point,  may  consult  Hailes'  Ann.  vol.  i.  pp.  SI— 4.  It  is  su& 
flcient  to  satisfy  any  common  inquirer  of  the  nnprobability  of  the  fact,  to 
know,  that  Malcolm,  who  was  a  brave  and  active  prince,  was  utterly  illiterate. 
*!  Akbough  he  couid  not^read,  he  used  olUin  to  turn  ofer  the  leaves,  and  km 
f;^  prayer  books,  and  books  oC  devotion  which  he  h«d  hcvd  his  vife  ny 
V«re  dear  to  her.**    Fordun,  lib,  v.  ca%ss» 
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poslmftjr^  m  mdM  stMitfd  bjr  no  vic^  btit  dislfaigiEdsbed  hf 
ttianjr  iUiistrioiiB  viitues.    He  liad  mx  sons  by  Mar^^aret,  elf  ^   '' ) 
wliott,  Edward  died  of  kis  ^rounds  at  the  sieg^  of  Alti^tk  g^d 

csBsde;  Edmond,  and  Etbelred,  driven  into  exile  by  thdt  /OtH 
unde  Doiiald,  died  in  Eof^nd ;  and  the  remaitiing  three, 
Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David,  obtained  the  kingdom  in  suc^ 
cession ;  and  two  dangfiters,  the  elder  of  whom,  Matilda,  sui^ 
named  the  good,,  was  married  to  Henry,  Idx^  of  England  | 
and  Mary,  the  youngest,  was  married  to  Eustace,  earl  of 
Bologne.  Among"  the  prodigies  of  these  times,  an  inundation 
of  the  Germaii  beean  is  ihentioned,  so  uhilstnly'  ijist.it  not 
only  Oveifiowed  the  fiekb  and  covered  thesi  with  sand,  but 
swqpt  awt»y  Collages,  cities,  and  castles  l%e  thunder-storms^ 
also,  were  more  freqneM  and  terrible  than  iBsoal,  and  mor« 
fiersons  were  killed  in  Britain  by'thondcrbdks,  than  were  evtl^ 
reeoEected  lo  hive'  been  kruck  at  any  previous  peiikd. 

LXXXVU*  DoNAXaO  VIL   SUANi^MXn  Ba^si 

±xiii.  upon  die  death  of  Maksim,  Dmald  l3i»ie,  [tiitit  is* 
the  white,]  hia  bi*other,  who  for  fear  of  Macbeth  had  fliid  to 
the  JEbudse,  having  promised  all  the  islands  to  Magnus,  king, 
of  Norway,  if  he  would  as^st  hira  in  obtaining  the  kifigdom, 
was  witboot  dlfficdity  proclaimed  king,  chiefly  by  those  who» 
fidsdy  preteinded  tliat  the  late  king  had  6orr^pted  «be  discipline 
of  their  ancestors,  and  who  were  Vexed  that  the  English  exHea 
had  received  posseiisiohs-in  Scotland.  Edgar,  in  tliis  sudden 
jsevolotion,  alarmed  far  the  safety  of  his  <si$ter's  chMdi*en,  -v^ier 
were  yet  of  ynmatura  ag«^  caused  ^em  to  be  brotight  to  him,; 
in  England.  But  this  aBPection  of  the  excellent  mail,  did  not^ 
escape  misrepresentation ;  for  Orgar,  an  Englishman,  desirous 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  king  William  Rufus,  accused  him 
of  having  secredy  boasted  that  he  and  his  kindred  Were  Hie  , 
kgitimate  hdrs  d£  the  clfown.  Wh^n  th^  6ecusc^  could  nOtf 
bring  any  ^roof  in  support  of  his  Charrge,  die  d^d^ic^n  Was  re^ 
ferred  to  a  judicial  combat,  in  which  the  informer  wisis  tan-^ 
quished  by  ^another  Engtishmim,  ti^ho  f^^ught  for  E^gar,  ttovif 
incapacitated  by  age  and  infiifmilies.  All  tinte  Scotsmen,  wiio 
venerated  tfae'n»6ttK>ry  of  Maloofan  imd  SVtargaret^  hated  bon<* 
aid,  ibr  having  by  foreign  aid,  'conjoined  wi^  Jiis  own  fection^ 
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Usurped  the  kingdom,  and  he^  by  his  own  rathness  in  tfareat^ 
ening  many  of  the  chief  nobility  who  had  joined  him,  because 
they  would  not  formally  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  greatly 
incre&ed  that  hatred.  Wherefore,  they  invited  Duncan,  a 
natural  son  of  Malcolm's,  who  had  long  served  Rufiis  with 
reputation,  to  return  and  oppose  Donald,  On  hia  arrival, 
numbers  deserting  to  him,  Donald  took  the  alarm,  and  fled  to 
the  Mhadady  six  months  after  he  had  usurped  the  kingdom. 

LXXXVIII.  Duncan  II, 

i 

.  xxiT.  Neither  did  Duncan  reign  long ;  for  being  a  military 
man,  and  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  peace;  he  governed  with  an 
imperiousness  inconsistent  with  the  civil  polity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  soon  incurred  the  violent  hatred  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
people.  Which,  when  Donald,  who  was  then  in  exile,  an^ 
watching  all  his  motions,  understood,  he  bribed  Macpender,^ 
earl  of  Meams,  to  murder  Duncan  at  Monteith,  in  the  night, 
after  he  had  reigned  a  year  and  six  months.  Upon  Duncan's 
assassination,  Donald  again  governed  the  kingdom«-^tolerated, 
rather  than  approved — during  a  turbulent  period  of  three 
years,  the  Islanders  on  the  one  side,  and  the  English  on  thei 
other,  infesting  the  country*  He,  besides,  incurred  a  great 
deal  of  hatred  from  the  Western  Islands  being  occupied  by 
Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  who,  although  he  apparently  took 
forcible  possession  of  them,  was  well  enough  understood  ta» 
have  done  so  merely  as  a  pretext  to  cover  the  deceit,  Donald 
liaving  never  in  any  manner  resented  the  affiront*  At  last  tha 
public  indignation  burst  forth  violent^  when  the  secret  agree<« 
ment  was  promulgated. 

LXXXIX.  Edgar. 

xxT.  On. Duncan's  shameful  treaty  with  the  king  of  Norway 
being  broken,  messengers  were  secretly  sent  to  Edgar,  the  son 
of  Malcolm,  praying  him  to  come  forward  as  a  competitor  for 
the  crown,  and  promising  that  the  country  would  support  him, 
whenever  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  borders  of  the  king-* 
dom.  Nor  were  tliese  promises  vain;  for  as  soon  as  Edgar, 
who  had  by  means  of  his  uncle  Edgar  obtained  a  small  force 
from  Rufus,  entered  Scotland,.  Donald  was  deserted  by  all  bisk 
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^^^aattff  and  fled;  bnt  being  pursued  and  OTerteken/  lie  wa» 
brought  to  Edgar,  who  Gommitted  him  to  piriaon,  where  he      ^ 
died  not  long  after.    Edgar  being  raised  to  the  throne  by  the       ^ 
universal  wish  of  all  ranks,  faeflrst  made  peace  with  WilURi^   f^ 
king  of  England,  and^  <m  his  dying  without  childr^^  confirm- 
ed^ the  treaty  with  H^iry,  his  brother,  and  gave  him  to  wife» 
"MatiidBif    [or   Maud,]  his  sister,   surnamed  the  good,  as  I 
fcriherly  mentioned.     From  this  marriage  sprung  William^ 
Richard,  Euphemia,  and  Maltilda.     Edgar  reigned  nineyeara 
and  six  months  in  great  peace,   beloved  and  revered  by  the 
yirtivous,  but  so  formidable  to  the  turbulent,,  that  during  hi^ 
life,  there  were  ho  intestine  commotions;   neither  waa  therQ 
any  alarm  from  an  external  enemy.     One  monument  of  hisr 
pacific  labours  was  the  monastery. of  Coldinghame,  dedicated, 
to  St  13)b,  the  virgin,  afterwards,  changed  to  St.  Cuthbert,.    r 
whii^  he  erected  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

XC.  Alexander  I. 

XXVI.  Edgar  dying  without  children,  Alexander,  his  brother^ 
surnamed  the  Brave,  succeeded  him.  In  the  begin  ning  of  hi& 
rdgn,  some  young  men  impatient  of  rest,  who  thought  that  he 
would,  after  the  example  of  his  brother,  be  a  peaceful,  or,  as 
they  styled  it,  a  slothful  king,  in  order  that  they  might  ravage 
without  restraint,  conspired  to  murder  him  secretly.  But  the 
Conspiracy  being  detected,  he  pursued  the  flying  rebels  to  the 
utmost  boundary  of  Ross-shire.  When  they  had  arrived  at 
the  Spey,  they  thought  that  the  progress  of  the  king  would  be 
stopped  by  the  rapid  current  of  the  river ;  and  his  friends, 
also,  wished  to  dissuade  him,  for  the  sea,  flowing  in  full  tide 
at  the  estuary,  seemed  to  render  a  passage  impossible;  but 
setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  was  about  to  attempt  it,  and  the 
soldiers,  that  they  might  not  seem  to  desert  their  king  in  such 
danger,  were  preparing  to  follow,  when,  liis  retinue  still 
persisting  to  oppose  him,  he  intrusted  a  division  of  his  army 
to  Alexander  pf  Carron,  the  son  of  that  Alexander  formerly 
mentioned,  who  instantly  crossed  the  river,  and  the  enemy, 
astonished  at  his  almost  supernatural  daring,  immediately  fled 
in  every  direction.  Many  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and  their 
.  leaders,  who  were  either  taken  then  or  afterwards,  and  brought 
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10  the  "kuig)  were  hanged.    This  expedition  iteiirefl  IntaaMil' 
^      tranquiUity  dnruig  the  rest  of  hisli£&     Returning  thraii|^ 
Meams,  a  poor  woman  met  him,  who  oompUuned  gnewotidy- 
'*  tMVher  hittbatid  had  been  beaten  with  thongs,  by  the  earl  of 
Mearns^  sell  because  he  had  sued  him  in  a  court  ot  justice  for 
a  debt    The  king,  indignant  at  the  story,  leiq^ed  from  hi» 
horse,  and  would  not  move  from  the  spot,  till  he  saw  th* 
author  of  the  outrage  receive  a  similar  chastisement.    He  then, 
returned  to  Invergourie,  or  as  others  write  it,  Baledgar,  that 
is  the  palace  of  Edgan     Some  writers  think  he  derived  fho: 
name  of  fierce  from  these  exploits ;  others  asrigli  it  a  ummto^ 
tragic  origin^-^ey  say,  that  a  number  of  robbers,  having  cor* 
fupted  his  chamberlain,  were  let  iiito  the  king's  chamber  while, 
he  was  asleept  and  that  he,  awakened  by  the  noise,  fir^t  slew 
the  servants  by  whom  they  had  been  admitted^  and  then  six. 
of  the  robbers,  and  that  the  disturbance  which  this  occasion^ 
in  the  court,  having  alarmed  the  rest,  they  fled,  but  were  so 
hotly  pursued  by  Alexander,  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  destroyed.    After  these  transactions,  he  iqpplied  himself 
to  works  of  peace.    Hjtt  rebuilt  the  church  of  St  Michaels,  at, 
Scoon,  from  the  foundation,  and  changed  the  company  of 
priests  there  into  a  monastery  of  monks.     In  crossing  the 
Fiith  of  Forth,  haviqg  been  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  island 
of  .^Smona,  [Incholm,3  where  he  almost  perished  fcr  hui^erj^ 
and  for  many  days  had  no  food  either  for  himself  or  his  com* 
panions,  except  what  they  received  from  a  devout  solitary  her* 
mit,  he,  likewise,  founded  a  church  there,  in  memory  of  St 
Columba,  to  which  be  added  what  are  called  canons,  and  en*> 
dowed  it  with  lands  to  maintain  them.     He,  besides,  bestowed 
large  donatives  and  lands  on  St    Andrews,  which  was  rich 
enough  before.     He  completed  the  abb^   at   Dunfermline, 
which  his  father  had  begun,  and  greatly  increased  the  revenues 
assigned  it     Having  thus  reigned  in  peace  and  war  for  four* 
teen  years  in  Scotland  he  died,  leaving  no  children  by  Sibella 
bis  wifie^  the  daughter  of  William,  the  Norman. 

XCL    David  I. 

X31VII*  David,  the  bi*other  of  Alexander,  succeeded  him  in 
iike  kingdom,  A.  D.  1124.     He  ha|d  remained  with  bis  sistet 
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MatHda,  tfi  England^  while  his  brothers  successiveiy  mounted 
the  Scottish  throne,  and  married  there  his  cousin,  MatUda,      ^ 
remarkable  for  her  beauty,   wealth,    and  ilbbility ;   fer  Jmt  .^ 
ftther  was  Waltheof,  earl  of  Northnmberland,  and  her  mcffllr  ll|P 
1  ndith,  grand  daughter  of  William  the  Norman.     By  her  he 
had   a  son,  Henry,  in  whom  the  dispositions,  both  of  die 
father  and  modier,  were  early  apparent.    This  marriage  havv- 
ing  greatly  increased  bis  rerenue^  by  the  earldoms  of  Norths* 
umberland*  and  Huntington,  he  came  to  Scotland,  and  was 
raised  to  the  throne  amid  the  universal  congratulations  of  the 
people.    The  remembrance  of  his  parents  had  undoubtadly  a 
great  effect  in  procuring  Tor  him  the  afiections  of  the  nation; 
yet  his  own  personal  rirtues,  rendered  all  adventitious  causes 
of  praise  unnecessary.     If  in  every  other  royal  virtue  he  was 
equal  to  any  king,  in  the  facility  of  access  to  the  poor,  whose 
causes  he  heard  with  great  condescension,  he  was  far  superior. 
He  heard  the  complaints  of  the  rich  in  person,  and,  if  a  judge 
had  given  an  unjust  decision,  he  would  not  set  it  aside,  but 
compelled  the  judge  to  pay  the  damages  he  had  awarded. 
After  the  example  of  his  father,  he  prevented  luxury  from 
spreading  more  widely,  and  banished  all  inventors,  or  prepar- 
ers of  such  delicacies,  as  tend  to  inflame  the  appetite.     He 
exceeded  the  liberality  of  his  father  and  relations,  in  increas- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  ecclesiastics,  a  liberality  to  be  pardon>- . 
ed  rather  than  praised.     He  rebuilt  the  monasteries  which 
had  gone  to  decay  through  age,  or  been  destroyed  by  th^ 
ravages  of  war,  besides  founding  a  great  number  of  new  ones. 
To  the  six  bishoprics  which  previously  existed,  he  added  four, 
Ross,  Brechin,  Dunkeld,  and  Dunblaine ;    and,   in  order  to     f . 
provide  for  the  annual  support  of  these  sees,  he  reduced  the    •*^* 
succeeding  kings   almost    to    poverty,    by   consecrating   the         ^ 
greater  part  of  the  royal  lands  to  the  support  of  monks.  W  ^ 

XXVIII.  Joannes  Major,  a  man  of  great  name  in  theology  4  m 

when  I  was  a  boy,  after  having  praised  this  king  for  his  other  ^ 

actions,  in  a  grave,  and  I  wish  a  less  true  oration,  blamed  his 
profuse  donations  to  the  monasteries,  and  I  too,  am  the  more 
astonished  at  such  immoderate  profusion  of  the  public  money, 
and  patrimony,  because  St.  Bernard,  in  these  very  times, 
iaveighedy  in  bis  kaenest  discourses,  against  the  priests  ancT 
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monks,   for  the  immoderate   eitpense  of  their  luxuiy,    who, 
^^      notwithstanding,  might  have  been  termed  moderate,  conopared 
^^^  vijh  those  of  our  day.     But  the  fruit  which  followed,  showed 
^f  wit  was  the  nature  and  influence  of  these  donations ;  for,  as 
in  bodies  distended  by  corpulence,  the  activity  of  the  mem- 
bers is  destroyed,  so  the  sparks  of  genius,  oppressed  by  lux- 
ury, languished  in  the.  monasteries,  literature  was  extinguished, 
piety  d^enerated  into  superstition,  and,  as  in  an  uncultivated 
£eld,  the  seeds  of  every  kind  of  vice  shot  up  rankly. 

XXIX.  During  his  whole  reign  there  was  only  one  civil 
commotion,  and  that  rather  a  disturbance  than  a  war,  which 
he  soon  repressed,  Angus,  earl  of  Moray,  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  followers  being  killed.  Malcolm  Macbeth,*  who 
attempted  to  raise  another  insurrection,  was  committed  pris- 
oner to  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  But,  while  all  his  public 
measures  succeeded  according  to  his  desire,  he  was  afflicted 
with  a  double,  distressing,  fiunily  calamity,  in  the  early  deaths 
of  his  wife  and  only  son.  r>eprived  of  a  consort,  illustrious 
by  descent,  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  accomplished  manners, 
prematurely  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  he  cherished 
such  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  her  when  dead,  whom 
he  had  so  tenderly  loved  when  alive,  that  although  he  survived 
her  upwards  of  twenty  years,  he  remained  not  only  unmarried, 

.  but  even  without  attaching  himself  to  any  other  woman.  Yet 
did  not  the  excess  of  his  grief  prevait  his  attending  to  his 
public  duty,  either  in  peace  or  war.  I  shall  speak  afterward 
of  his  son. 

XXX.  While  David  devoted  himself  entirely  to  peaceful 
occupations,  the  unsettled  state  of  England,  di^agged  him, 
unwillingly  into  a  war.    All  the  children  of  Henry  I.,  king  of 

,  ♦  This  Malcolm  Macbeth,  called  by  William  of  Newberry,  Winmund,  an 
Englishman  of  obscure  birth,  was  first  a  monk  at  Formes,  in  Lancashire.  He 
went  afterwards  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where,  on  account  of  his  personal  beauty 
and  perBuasiye  eloquence,  he  was  chosen  bishop :  but,  aiming  at  higher  digni- 
ties, he  pretended  to  be  son  of  the  earl  of  Moray  who  was  killed,  and  obtained 
for  his  wife  a  daughter  of  Somerled,  thane  of  Argyle.  He  then  invaded 
Scotland,  probably  Ross-shire,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  bishop,  and  some 
compromise  ensued ;  but  the  insolence  of  the  adventurer  having  excited  the 
people,  they  rose  against  him,  surprised  him,  and  having  put  out  his  eyes  and 
made  him  a  eunuch,  delivered  him  to  David,  who  imprisoned  him  in  Roxburgh 
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England,  except  his  daughter  Matilda,  or  Maud,  havisg  been 
drowned,  on  their  passage  from  France  to  £ngland,  a  misfor- 
tune which  so  deeply  affected  that  monarch,  that  he  is  said 
never  to  have  been  observed  to  smile  more.  Matilda,  who 
alone  survived,  had  previously  married  the  emperor  Henry  IV- 
but,  upon  his  death;  having  no  children,  she  had  returned  to 
ner  father  in  England.  Henry,  after  this  disaster,  in  order  to 
confirm  her  succession  to  the  kingdom,  being  afraid  to-  leave 
her  a  widow  and  childless,  in  case  of  his  death,  caused  all  his 
nobilhy  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  and,  in  the  hopes 
of  her  havii^g  children,  married  her  to  Geoffry  Plaiftagenet, 
earl  of  Anjou.  Within  five  years  after  this  marriage,  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy,  and  king  Henry  died,  and  GeoflBry  of 
Anjou,  seized  with  a  severe  distemper,  lay  confined  to  his  bed. 

xxxT.  In  the  meantime,  Stephen,  earl  of  Bologne,  encour- 
aged by  this  want  of  royal  progeny,  conceived  the  design  of 
seizing  the  English  crown.  Nor  did  the  attempt  appear  difii* 
cult,  considering  the  weakness*  of  his  opponents,  and,  that  he 
also  was  of  the  blood  royal ;  for  he  was  born  of  a  daughter  of 
William  the  Norman,  who  had  married  the  earl  of  Blois,  and 
was  himself  married  to  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  former  earl 
of  Bologne,  cousin-german  of  the  empress  Matilda,  and  born 
of  Mary,  the  sister  of  Da^d,  king  of  Scotland.  Trusting  to 
such  connexions,  in  the  absence  of  the  queen  of  England,  and 
the  sickness  of  Geofliy,  he  hoped  he  would  quietly  obtain 
possession  of  the  throne.  But,  that  he  might  the  more  easily 
realize  this  hope,  without  regarding  the  oath  of  fidelity  which 
he  had  sworn  to  the  queen,  along  with  the  rest  of  her  relations, 
he  seduced,  by  great  promises,  several  of  the  English  bishops, 
who  had  taken  the  same  oaths,  to  commit  a  similar  act  of 
perjury,  in  particular,  William,  archbishop  of  York,  who  was 
the  first  that  swore  allegiance  to  queen  Matilda,  and  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  bad  not  only  taken  the  oath  himself, 
but  administered  the  form  to  the  other  nobles.  Emboldened 
by  this  confederacy,  ere  yet  his  uncle  Henry  was  buried,  he 
assumed  the  government,  and  reigned  for  two  years  in  great 
tranquillity.  But,  rendered  insolent  by  success,  he  began  to 
jneghct  his  agreement  with  the  English,  and  to  treat  his 
neighbours  with  arrogance. 

VOL.  T.  V  y  13 
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xxxn.  *  After  he  had  forced  pll  the  former,  paitly  by  fear> 
and  partly  by  promises,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  David,  king  of  the  Scots,  requirmg  him  to  do 
homage  for  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Huntington. 
David  replied,  that  he  had  only  lately,  along  with  Stephen 
himself,  and  all  the  English  nobles,  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Matilda,  as  lawful  queen,  and^  that  during  her  life,  he 
neither  would,  nor  ought  to  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign. 
On  this  answer  being  brought  to  Stephen,  war  instantly  com- 
menced, the  English  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  nearest 
Scottish  counties,  and  the  Scots  avenging  the  loss  they  suffered 
by  similar  devastation.  In  the  following  year,  a  Scottish 
army,  led  by  the  earls  of  March,  Monteith,  and  Angus,  en- 
tered England,  and  encountered  the  English  forces,  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  at  the  village  of  Allarton. 
The  battle  was  very  keenly  contested,  and,  while  the  armies 
remained  unbroken,  the  slaughter  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides,  but  the  English  being  put«to  the  rout,  many  were  killed 
in  the  flight,  and  a  great  number  of  their  nobility  taken  pris- 
oners, among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Gloucester  himself.  Ste- 
phen, disheartened  at  this  defeat,  and,  fearing  lest  it  might 
alienate  the  relations  of  the  captives  from  him,  consented  to 
whatever  conditions  of  peace  were  offered.     These  were,  that 

*  This  chapter  contains  a  very  hurried  summary  of  the  transactions  from 
1 135  to  1 139 ;  but  there  being  no  dates,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  notices 
with  the  English  accounts.  This  much  is  evident,  that  there  were  two  con- 
siderable battles  during  that  time,  in  the  first  of  which  the  Scots  had  the 
advantage,  and  in  the  second  they  were  defeated.  The  Scottish  historians 
call  the  first  battle  the  battle  of  Allarton,  and  the  last  the  battle  of  the  river 
Tees  ;  which  they  simply  mention  as  an  overthrow,  but  without  any  particu- 
lars ;  only,  Fordun  says, "  King  David  again  passed  the  river  Tees,  where  be 
was  met  by  a  very  great  English  army  on  Cutton  moor,  and  the  terrible  battle 
of  the  Standard  took  place,  in  which  the  Scots  were  vanquished,  and  many 
slain  and  taken  prisoners,"  Lib.  v.  cap.  42.  The  English  style  the  first 
engagement  the  battle  of  Clitherow ;  and  the  second,  as  Fordun,  the  battle  ot 
Cutton  moor,  or  the  Standard.  On  this  last  battle  monkish  historians  dwell 
with  much  complacency  as  being  gained  through  the  influence  of  a  consecrated 
host  which  was  affixed  to  a  flagstaff  bearing  the  banners  of  St.  Peter  of  York, 
St.  John  of  Beverly,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  Rippon,  and  very  ample  details  are 
g^ven  by  St.  Aldred,  a  cotemporary.  The  defeat,  however  was  not  decisive^ 
as  David  was  almost  immediately  able  to  act  again  on  the  o£rensive. 
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die  English  captives  should  be  restored  without  ransom,  and, 
that  Stephen  should  surrender  all  claim  which  he  had,  as 
superior  lord  of  Cumberland.  Stephen,  however,  preserved 
this  agreement  no  more  sacredly  than  that  which  he  made 
when  he  first  usurped  the  kingdom  of  his  relation.  Hardly 
were  both  armies  dismissed,  and  the  prisoners  delivered  up, 
before  he  secretly  surprised  some  castles  in  Northumberland, 
and  renewed  the  war,  plundering  the  Scottish  territories. 
The  Scots,  having  collected  an  army  from  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  despising  the  English,  whom  they  had  van- 
quished that  same  year,  rashly  rushed  into  battle  at  the  river 
Tees,  and  lamented  their  contempt  of  the  enemy  by  a  disas-^ 
trous  overthrow.  They  were,  besides  compelled  to  quit 
.Northumberland. 

XXXIII.  David,  to  wipe  away  this  disgrace,  having  collected 
an  army  with  great  expedition,  came  to  Roxburgh.  Thither 
Turstan,  or,  as  William  of  Newberry  writes  it,  Trustan 
archbishop  of  York,  was  sent  by  the  English,  to  negotiate  a 
peace,  in  the  hope  of  concluding  which,  a  truce  for  three 
months  was  agreed  upon,  on  condition  that  Northumberland 
should  be  immediately  restored  to  the  Scots.  This  promise, 
which  had  been  made  by  Stephen  to  procure  the  dispersion 
of  the  army,  proving  also  vain,  David  carried  away  a  great 
deal  of  booty  from  that  part  of  Northumberland  which  was 
undel*  the  English,  and  Stephen,  collecting  a  body  of  forces, 
advanced  to  Roxburgh.  But,  when  he  perceived  that  his 
nobility  were  averse  to  the  war,  and  complained  of  it  as 
unjust  and  unnecessary,  he  returned  to  the  interior  of  his 
kingdom,  without  attempting  any  thing,  and* next  year,  fearing 
an  intestine  sedition,  sent  his  wife  Matilda,  to  her  uncle  David 
to  treat  about  a  peace.  Through  her  mediation  it  was  agreed, 
that  David  should  send  from  Newcastle,  near  which  he  re- 
mained, and  Stephen  from  Durham,  ambassadors  to  the  town 
of  Chester  le  Street,  situate  upon  the  road,  midway  between 
them,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  both,  who  should  adjust 
the  matters  in  dispute.  David,  in  consequence,  sent  the  arch- 
bishops of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  Stephen,  those  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  At  this  conference,  the  diiferences 
were  the  more  easily  setded,  because  Stephen  w^  ?tfr^id,  both 
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of  external  iittftck,  and  domestic  commotion ;  and  dbe  SoMs 
complained  heavtfy,  tbat  they  were  exposed  to  the  perfl  of  a 
foreign  war,  while  Matilda,  on  whose  account  it  was  under- 
taken, reniainjed  inactive.  Wherefore,  peace  was  concluded 
on  these  terms : — That  Cumberland,  as  by  ancient  right, 
should  belong  to  David;  that  Northumberland^  to  the  river 
Tees — as  William  of  Newberry,  the  En^Bhman,  writes^— and 
Huntington,  should  be  given  to  Henry,  the  son  <rf  David>  in 
name, of  his  maternal  inheritance,  and,  that  he  should  do 
homage  to  Stephen  for  it.*  Affairs  bdng  thus  setlled,  David 
returned  to  Cumberland,  and  Stephen  to  Kent. 

xxxiV.  This  peace  was  concluded,  A.  D.  1 189,  in  wliioh 
year,  Matilda  having  returned  to  -England,  sent  her  sotk 
Henry,  afterward  king  of  England,  to  Carlisle^  to  his  grand- 
uncle  David,  then  universally  acknowledged  as  the  most 
powerful  and  accomplished  knight  of  the  age,  that  he  mi^ 
receive  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  his  hands**— an  hohour,  in 
these  days,  conferred  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp  and 
ceremony.  Such,  however,  was  the  perturbed  state  of  Ae 
kingdom,  on  account  of  domestic  dissensions,  that  no  part  of 
England  was  free  from  civil  war,  except  what  remained  ttnder 
the  government  of  the  king  of  the  Scots.  But,  lest  he  slone 
should  stand  exempted  amid  public  calamity,  in  three  years 
after,  his  only  son,  the  expected  heir  of  so  much  power  and 
good  fortune^  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  affection  which  both  the  Scots  and  the 
English  entertained  for  the  young  prince,  made  fliem  consider 
his  death,  not  only  as  a  public  loss,  but  as,  individually,  the 
greatest  private  misfortune,  for  such  was  the  integrity  and 
moderation  of  his  mind,  at  an  age  lyhen  the  effervescence  of 
youth  is  apt  to  become  licentious,  that  the  rarest  and  most 
admirable  fruit,  was  universally  expected  from  so  ingenuous  a 
disposition,  when  ripened  by  experience.  His  father's  grief 
was  rendered  still  more  pungent  by  the  tender  age  of  bis 
grandchildren,  and  the  restless  and  ambitious  disposition  of 
Stephen;  or,  if  Stephen  should  die,  the  high  spirit  of  Henry, 

*  The  English  historians  place  the  advance  of  Stephen  to 'Roxburgh  before 
thel)attle  6f  the  Standard :  they  all  agree  in  the  <late  of  the  peace. 


tlie  60R  oF  MatiUa,  wlio  would  succeed  to  the  kingdom,  flush-' 
ed  with  the  headstrong  fenroor  of  youth. 

xxXY.  Sick  at  he«rt  with  llw  anxious  forecasting  of  so  many 
apprehended  evils,  whto  all  imagined  he  must  sink  beneath 
the  pressure  cffhin  grief,  such  was  his  fortitude  in  the  midst 
of  his  afflietions,  ^t  he  invited  his  most  intimate  friends 
among  the  nob^ity,  who,  it  woiuld  s|>pear,  w«re  appreheft* 
aiveiest  he  sfhoald  allow  his  misfottunes  to  w^gh  too  heavily 
ispon  him,  to  on  entertainment,  and  Aus  addressed  them, 
ratk^  as  one  tvho  codld  administer,  than  who  required  con* 
solation.  Nothing  ^eW,  lie  observed,  had  happened,  either  to 
himself  or  his  son«  He  long  isince  hafd  been  teught,  by  the 
in^riKitidns  of  holy  and  learned  men,  that  the  woi4d  was 
gove^ed  by  the  providence  of  God,  and,  that  he  who  en- 
deavoured to  oppose  it,  was  not  only  foolish  but  impious. 
Nor  was  he  ignorimt  that  his  son  was  bom  upon  the  condition 
that  he  ishouM  sometime  die,  or,*  that  the  loan  i^^hidi  he  re- 
ceived at  his  birth,  must  be  returned  at  his  death,  and  if  he 
or  others  were  ready  to  pay  this  debt,  it  was  of  no  great 
moment  dt  what  time  they  were  c«^ed  upon  by  the  -creditor. 
If  ihe  wicked  only  di^d,  then  the  decease  of  relations  might 
with  jtriitice  be  lamented,  but  when  we  saw  good  men  likewise 
depart,  every  Christian  ought  to  be  persuaded  of  that  truth, 
that  living  or  djring,  no  evil  can  possibly  happen  to  the  Mr- 
tuous.  What  reason  is  there  why  we  should  !feel  this  separa- 
tion 'from  our  relatives  so  severely,  especially,  when  it  nrnst  be 
so  ^hatt?  when  they  do  not  so  mudi  leave  us,  as  go  before  us 
to  our  common  country,  whither  we  too,  however  long  our 
life,  must  soon  follow.  As  to  my  son  !  if  he  have  undertaken 
fcis  journey  first,  that  he  might  ^rst  see  the  lioly  men,  my 
Mhers  and  brothers,  and  'first  enjoy  their  company  fmd  «on- , 
versation,  if  that  grieve  us,  let  u&bewai'e  lest  we  do  not  rather 
seem  to  envy  his  felicity,  than  lament  our  own  loss.  But  to 
you,  my  noble  friends,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  for  your  per- 
sonal kindness  to  niiysell^  and  your  pious  and  grateful  remem- 
brance of  my  eoUf  allow  us-*--as  for  him  too,  I  must  reply- 
allow  us  to  express  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  you  sii* 

XXXVI.  This  magnanimity  of  the  king's,  as  it  added  to  their 
former  veneration  for  him,  so  it  increased  their  regret  for  the 
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death  of  his  son,  when  they  reflected  upon  what  a  prince  they 
and  their  children  had  been  deprived  of.      David,  however, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  only  consolation  which  remained,  or- 
dered his  grandchUdren,   by  his  son,  to  be  brought  to  him, 
and  educated  in  the  court  di8cq>li&e,  which  was  then  pure  and 
uncontaminating,  and,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  could  deidse, 
he  provided  for  their  security..    He  recommended  Midcolm, 
the  eldest,  to  the  care  <^  the  whole  of  the  nohtUty,  but  par- 
ticularly to  Macduff,  earl  of  ^ife,  the  most  powerful,  and  the 
most  prudent,  by  whom  he  was  carried  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  announced  as  the  undoubted  successor  to  the  crown ; 
William,  the  next  born,  he  declared  earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of  the  county;  and 
David,  the  third,  he  created  earl  of  Huntington,  in  England, 
and  Garioch,  in    Scotland.     He    hastened   to   execute  these 
arrangements  the  rather,  because,  lingering  under  a  distemper 
deemed  mortal,  he  looked  forward  to  a  speedy  termination  of 
his  life.     He  died,  A.  D.  1153,  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  so 
dear  to  all,  that  his  loss  appeared  to  be  that  of  the  best  of 
fathers,  rather  than  that  of  a  king.    Although  his  whole  life 
was  exemplary  beyond  any  thing  which  history  records,  yet 
for  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  devoted  himself  so  entirely 
to  preparation  for  another  and  a  better  world,  that  he  greatly 
increased  the  veneration  which  his  earlier  years  had  inspired. 
As  he  equalled  the  most  excellent  of  the  former  kings  in  his 
warlike  achievements,  and  excelled  them  in  his  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  at  last,  as  if  he  had  ceased  to  contend  with 
others  for  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  he  endeavoured  to  rival 
himself;  and  in  this  he  so  succeeded,  tliat  the  utmost  ingenu- 
ity of  the  most  learned,  who  should  attempt  to  delineate  the 
resemblance  of  a  good  king,  would  not  be  able  to  conceive  one 
so  excellent,  as  David  during  his  whole  life  evinced  himself. 
He  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  two  months,  and  three  days.  * 

*  Lord  Hailes^  after  quoting  the  concluding  sentence  of  king  David's  char- 
acter^  adds,  **  This  is  the  sentiment  .of  a  historian  whose  principles  are 
esteemed  unfavourable  to  monarchy. — Such  a  sketch  by  Bnchanan  is  of  greater 
value  than  the  studied  performances  of  a  thousand  panegyrists.^' 
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xxxTii.  David's  successor  was  Malcolm,  his  grandson^  who, 
though  still  in  his  minority,  excited  great  expectations ;  for 
he  had  been  so  carefully  educated,  both  by  his  father  and 
grandfather,  that  he  promised  to  resemble  them,  not  more  in 
the  lineaments  of  the  body,  than  in  the  virtues  of  the  mind. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  whole  of  Scotland  was  afflict- 
ed with  the  most  cruel  jfamine,  which  occasioned  a  great  death 
both  of  men  and  of  cattle.  Somerled  was  at  that  time  thane 
of  Argyle,  whose  fortune  was  above  his  birth,  and  his  ambi- 
tion above  his  fortune.  He,  having  conceived  hopes  of  seizing 
the  throne,  bbth  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  king  and  the 
present  calamity,  collected  a  large  band  of  followers,  and  in- 
vaded the  neighbouring  counties.  The  extensive  devastation 
which  he  occasioned,  and  the  terror  which  spread  still  farther, 
induced  a  number  of  vagabonds  to  join  him ;  and  some  men  of 
rank  being  forced  into  the  service,  he  soon  collected  a  large 
army.  Induced  by  the  report  of  this  insurrection,  Donald, 
the  son  of  Malcolm  Macbeth,  endeavoured  to  excite  new  dis- 
turbances; but  being  taken  at  Whitehom,  in  Galloway,  he 
was  sent  to  Malcolm,  and  by  him  committed  to  the  same 
prison  with  his  father.  A  short  time  after,  however,  they 
tirere  reconciled  to  the  king,  and  were  both  dismissed.  Gil- 
christ, earl  of  Angus,  being  sent  with  an  army  against  Somer- 
led, many  of  the  rebels  were  slain,  and  he  himself  forced  to 
fly  with  a  few  followers  to  Ireland. 

XXXVIII.  This  victory,  so  speedily  achieved  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, procured  tranquillity  at  home,  but  created  envy 
abroad;  for  Henry,  king  of  England,  an  ambitious  prince, 
and  desirous  of  extending  his  dominions,  resolved  to  weaken 
the  growing  power  and  authority  of  Malcolm ;  but  the  disgrcu^e 
of  breaking  his  agreement  with  David,  prevented  him  from 
openly  declaring  war,  because,  when  he  was  knighted  at  Car- 
lisle by  Malcolm's  grandfather,  on  being  girt  with  the  mili- 
tary belt,  as  is  the  custom,  he  had  solemnly  promised  upon 
his  oath — ^besides  our  writers,  William  of  Newberry  naiTates 
the  same — that  he  would  never  attempt  either  to  deprive 
David  himself  or  any  of  his  posterity,  of  any  part  of  those 
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possessions  which  he  then  held  in  England.     Restrained    by 
shame,  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  have  some  plausible 
pretext  for  the  evasion  of  the  oath,  first  tried  the  patience,  of 
Malcolm  in  a  matter  of  smaller  importance.     When  John, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,   went  through  Cumberland,   dedicating 
churches,  shaving  priests,  and  performing  other  duties  which 
were  then. believed  to  belong  to  the  episcopal  office,  Henry » 
by  Trustan,  archbishop  of  York,  created  a  new  bishop  in  that 
country,  whom  he  called  the  bishop  of  Carlisle.    John,  griev- 
ously affected  by  this  affront,  perceiving  that  he  could  obtain 
no  protection  either  from  the  king  or  the  law,  left  his  bishopric, 
and  withdrew  into  the  monastery  of  Tours,  in  France ;  nor 
would  he  come  back  to  Scotland,  though  a^ked  by  Malcolm, 
until  forced  by  the  Roman  Pontifi^  he  unwillingly  left  his  re*> 
tirement,  and  returned  to  his  diocess. . 

XXXIX.  The  king  of  the  Scots,  treating  this  injury  more 
lightly  than  was  expected,  not  deeming  it  a  sufficient  cause 
for  war,  went  to- Chester,  that,  by  allaying  any  suspicion,  he 
might  destroy  every  pretext  for  discord.  On  his  arrival  there, 
seduced  by  the  guile  of  the  Englishmen,  he  swore  fealty  to 
Henry,  when,  not  the  king,  but  his  brothers,  who  had  lands 
in  England,  ought,  according  to  the  convention  formerly  etir 
tered  into,  to  have  taken  the  oaths.  But  this  was  contrived 
by  English  cunning  and  malice,  that  the  seeds  of  discord 
might  be  sown  among  the  brothers,  which  appeared  more 
openly  the  following  year,  when  Henry  obtained  by  flattery, 
from  Malcolm,  Northumberland,  the  patrimony  of  his  brother 
William.  Having  sent  for  him  to  London,  that  he  might  do 
homage  before  Parliament,  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in 
England,  Malcolm,  without  hesitation,  went  thither,  trusting 
to  the  public  faith.  However,  when  he  arrived,  nothing  was 
done  with  regard  to  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  in- 
vited, but  he  was  forced  unwillingly  to  accompany  Henry  to 
France,  attended  by  the  retinue  he  had  brought  with  him. 
Henry's  design,  in  this,  wag  partly  to  preyent  the  Scots  from 
making  any.  disturbance  in  his  absence,  and  pardy,  that  by 
this  device,  he  might  alienate  from  him  the  mind  of  Louis, 
king  of  France.  Thus  was  Malcolm  unwillingly  dragged 
against  his  ancient  friend ;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  return  to 
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his  own  country,  till  Henry,  having  carried  on' the  war  with 
but  little  success  in  France,  likewise  returned  home.  MaU 
colm,  at  last,  having  obtained  leave  to  go  back  to  Scotland, 
summoned  his  nobles,  that  he  might  explain  to  them  the 
nature  of  his  journey,  when  he  found  the  greater  part  of  them 
violently  incensed  against  him,  because  he  had  fought, with  a 
certain  enemy,  against  an  old  and  tried  friend,  nor  had  per* 
ceivcd  the  arts  by  which  Henry  had  deceived  him.  The  king, 
in  his  ■  defence,  replied,  that  he  was  against  his  inclination 
carried  into  France,  by  a  monarch  in  whose  power  he  was, 
and  whom  he  dared  not  refuse,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not 
despair  of  being  easily  able  to  exculpate  himself  to.  Louis, 
when  it  was  understood  how  he  was  hurried  thither,  and  that 
he  carried  none  of  his  domestic  forces  along  with  him.  By 
ibis  apology,  the  sedition  which  was  ready  to  burst  forth,  was 
hushed  for  the  present. 

.  XL.  Henry,  who  was  attentive  to  every  transaction,  was  not 
deceived  by  appearances ;  he  knew  that  the  tumult  was  rather 
repressed  for  a  time,  than  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
heartily  reconciled  towards  their  king.  Wherefore,  he  again 
sunuxoned  him  to  a  Parliament  at  York.*  He  was  there  ac- 
cused of  a  fictitious  crime: — That  the  English,  chiefly  through 
his  means,  had  been  unsuccessful  in  France ;  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  meeting,  whether  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
all  the  possessions  he  held  in  England.  Although  Malcolm 
refuted  this  charge,  and  fully  cleared  himself  in  his  reply,  yet 
\ie  found  every  >one  deaf  to  his  arguments,  and  prepossessed 
against  him,  either  through  fear  of  the  king,  or  hopes  of  hia 
favour ;  sentence  was,  therefore,  passed  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Henry.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  this  injustice,  he 
caused  it  to  be  published  every  where,  that  Malcolm,  freely, 
and  of  his  own  accord,  had  ceded  to  him  these  territories,  and 
fo  vehementiy  inflamed  the  hatred  of  his  own  people  against 
him,  fhat,  afler    he    returned    home,    they    besieged  .  him  in 

* 
*  This  trial  is  not  mentioned  in  the  English  historians,  in  their  statements, 

which  are  followed  both  by  Abercrombie,  vol.  I  251.,  and  Lord  Hailes.  It 
was  immediately  after  Malcolm's  return  from  France,  and  while  the  Parliament 
was  sitting,  that  he  was  besieged  in  Perth ;  and  the  meeting  between  the  kings 
at  Carlisle  is  placed  before  that  event. 

VOL.  I.  z  z  13 
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Perth,  and  had  almost  seized  him ;  but  by  die  interventioii  of 
some  of  the  seniors,  their  anger  was  a  little  eafaned.  When 
he  informed  the  nobility,  how  he  had  been  despoiled  by  Henry, 
o£  his  ancient  patrimony,  not  only  unjustly,  but  frauduientty, 
they  unanimously  determined,  that  what  had  been  taken  by 
force,  ought  to  be  recovered  by  a  just  and  pious  war* 

XLU  War,  being  declared  by  this  decree,  was  carried  on  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  the  two  nations.  At  last,  both  kings, 
in  conference,  not  far  from  Carlisle^  agreed,  after  much  dis- 
cussion, that  Cumberland  and  Huntington  Aould  remain  with 
the  Scots,  and  Northumberland  be  confirmed  to  Henry,  the 
English  king  attempting  no  other  justification  of  his  cupidity, 
than  that  he  could  not  sufier  such  a  diminution  of  his  kingdom. 
But  although  Malcolm  saw  that  neither  respect  for  justice,  nor 
treaties,  nor  agreements,  nor  even  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
eould  restrain  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Henry,  yet,  through 
/^pusillanimity,  and  too  great 'a  desire  for  peace,  he  accepted 
the  conditions,  in  oppositicm  to  the  inclinations  and  protests 
of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  denied  the  right  of  the  king  to 
alienate  any  part  of  his  dominions  without  the  consent  of  all 
the  estates.  From  that  time,  Malcolm  began  to  be  despised 
by  his  people,  as  one  neither  possessed  of  courage  nor  pm-» 
dence  for  governing  a  kingdom ;  nor  did  any  thing  restrain 
their  fierce  spirits  from  insurrection,  except  the  greater  fear 
arising  from  Henry,  who^  they  perceived,'tnisting  to  the  weak«* 
ness  of  Malcolm,  and  foreign  aid,  eagerly  wished  to  grasp  the 
dominion  of  the  whole  island.  This  universal  dissatisfaction 
towards  their  monarch,  quickly  destroyed  all  reverence  for  his 
personal  government. 

XLii.  The  commencement  of  a  rebellian  was  joiade  by  Angus, 
or  TBtheat  Matasj  a  Oallovidian,  *  a  man  of  considerable  influ* 
ence,  but  who  placed  greater  confidence  in  the  sloth  of  the 
king  than  in  his  own  strength.  Ciilchrist,  who  was  sent 
against  him,  defeated  him  in  three  battles,  and  compiled  him 
to  seek  refiige  in  the  monastery  of  Whitehorn,  whence,  it  not 
being  deemed  lawfiil  to  take  him  by  force,  he  was  blockaded 

*  Fordua  calls  the  Galloyidifin  chief  Fergus,  and  his  son  Uchtred ;  but 
mentions  the  name  of  no  leader  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Chronicle  of 
HoIjTOod  expressly  says,  the  king,  Malcolm*  led  the  annj. 
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in  the  place,  till  he  Was  ccM&pelled  by  hunger  to  agree  to  a 
pacification,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  a  great  pan  of  his 
«stat^  and  delivered  up  his  son  as  a  hostage  fot  his  good  be- 
haviour. His  proud  spirit  not  being  able  to  endure  this  dim** 
inution  cdThis  power,  he  shaved  his  bead,  tnnied  nionk,  and 
i^tired,  from  die  sight  and  the  scorn  of  men^  to  a  monastery 
not  ftr  finom  Edinburgh.  Neither  did  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  kingdom  remain  tranquil ;  for  the  Moray  men,  always  t^ 
d  turbulent  disposition,  broke  out  into  insurrection,  undet 
GKldo,  or  Giidondnick,  and  not  only  wasted  all  the  country 
round  about  them,  but  barbarously  murdered  the  heralds  sent 
to  them.  Gilchrist  was  likewise  ordered  «^ainst  these  rebels^ 
with  ft  larger  force,  but  not  with  equal  success ;  for  the,  bravery 
^  their  adversaries,  which  is  wont  to  terrify  other  men,  drove 
these  wretches  to  desperation ;  and,  determined  not  to  die  un- 
revenged,  they  attacked  their  pursuers,  and  put  them  to  flight 
Malcolm,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops^ 
Recruited  the  old  army,  and  marched  into  Moray.  The 
Moray  men,  although  diey  knew  the  forces  ef  the  kis^  were 
now  increased,  and  their  own  had  been  diminished  by  the 
preceding  engagement,  yet,  trusting  to  the  advantage  of  their 
situation,  and  rendered  audacious  by  the  late  victory,  diey 
halted  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tay,  and  resolved  to  give 
battle.  The  conflict  Was  maintained  with  great  obstfaiacy,  and 
not  less  slaughter ;  nor  did  the  rebels  yield,  till  the  king'a 
troops,  wearied  and  almost  worn  out,  were  strengthened  and 
supported  by  fresh  reserves ;  then,  their  ranks  being  brokeD^ 
it  was  no  longer  a  battle,  but  a  slaughter;  the  fitry  of  the  sok 
diers  sparing  neither  age  nor  rank.  In  this  engagement  (hc^  old 
Moray  men  were  almost  all  put  to  the  sword^  which  punirii- 
ment,  although  cruel,  did  not  appear  unmerited^  attd  a  severe 
retaliation  was  excused  by  the  unbounded  cruelty  of  this  peiv- 
fidious  people.  A  new  colony  was  settled  in  Ihe  possesdona 
of  die  slain. 

XLiii.  Amid  so  many  tumults,  Somerled  did   not  remain 
quiet«    He,  as  was  mentioned,  had  escaped  into  Ireland  after 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  former  attempt,  whence  be  infest- 
ed the  Scottish  coasts  by  his  robberies.     Thinking,  now  that, 
^by  these  frequent  slaughters,  the  military  strength  of  the  com* 
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Iry  must  be  so  reduced,  that  he  might  easily  acquire  a  large 
booty  from  the  remainder,  who  .would  not  dare  to  risk  a  bat- 
tle,   or  would  be  easily  conquered  if  they  did,  he  collected, 
fixrni  all  quarters,  a  band  of  ruffians,  and  sailed  up  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Clyde)  where  he  made  a  landing  on  the  left  bank* 
Fortune  at  first  favouring  his  enterprise,  be  advanced  as  far 
as   Renfrew;    but  while  more  intent  upon  collecting  a  great 
quantity  of  plunder,  than  attentive  to  the  safety  of  his  troops, 
he  was  attacked  ^by  a  force  much  inferior  to  his  own,  and  losT 
almost  the  whole  of  his  men.     Bemg  taken  prisoner,  he  was 
brought  to  the  kin^  to  be  disgraced  and  puxiished,  but  some 
say  tliat  he  fell  together  with  his  son  in  battle.      This  happen- 
ed about  the  year  1163.     Peace  being  established  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom,  a  meeting  of  Parliament  was  convoked, 
at  which,  after  many  laws  had  been  enacted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  reahn,  the  whole  assembly  unanimously  petition- 
ed the  kiug— that  being  now  of  a  mature  age  for  entering  into 
a  matrimonial  connexion,  being  past  his  tw^ty^second  year, 
lie  would  think  of  marrying,  in  order  that  he  might  have  chilf 
dren  of  his  own  to  succeed  hi|n;  that  it  was  a  duty  he  owed[ 
to  the  public  aqd  to  his  family ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  look 
to.  the  present  only,  but  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  future.     To 
which  .he  answered — that  since  h^  came  to  the  use  of  reason, 
and  was  capable  of  directing  his  own  conduct,  he  had  vowed  to 
consecrate  his  body  to  God,  and  to  preserve  himself  pure  firom 
any  incontinent  desires ;  which  vow,  he  believed,  had  not  been 
imaeceptable  to  the  Deity,  who  had  given   him  strength  to 
maintain.it,  and  provided  heirs  to  preserve  the  succession;  so 
that  neither,  by  *any  infirmity  of  inclination,  nor  any  public 
necessity,  was  he  obliged  to  infringe  upon  his  vow.*     Having 
dismbsed  the  council,  and  being  at  peace  &om    without,  he 
applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  family  practice  of  building 
churches,  and  endowing  monasterie3,  in  which,  had  his  life 

*  Unfortunately  for  this  declaration,  which  Buchanan  has  copied  without 
commentary  from  writers  who  considered  celibacy  as  the  first  of  Christian 
virtues,  it  is  now  known  that  the  maiden  kiiSg  had  a  natural  son,  a  fact  which . 
his  majesty  hhnself  acknowledged  in  a  grant  he  made  to  the  Abbey  of  Kelsq^ 
Sir  David  Dalrymple  conjectures,  that  the  appellation  maidethmay  hav^  b^n 
given  to  him  by  reason  of  his  effeminate  countenance. 
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been  longer  spared,  he  would  far  have  exceeded  his  prede- 
cessors ;  but  he  died  not  long  after,  on  the  9th  December,  A. 
D.  1165,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign. 

XCIIL  William. 

'  XLiv.  To  Malcolm,  succeeded  his  brother  William,  who 
was  crowned  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  last 
king.  He  attended  to  no  business,  public  or  private,  of  what-* 
ever  importance  it  might  appear  to  be,  until  he  had  demanded 
the  restitution  of  Northumberland  from  Henry.  The  king  of 
England,  on  this  requisition  being  made,  commanded  William 
to  repair  to  London,  to  do  him  homage  for  Cumberland  and 
Huntington,  according  to  usage.  This  he  performed  without 
hesitation,  but  at  the  same  time  did  not  desist  from  demand- 
ing Northumberland.  Henry,  however,  put  off  this  claim 
with  an  ambiguous  answer,  saying,— that  as  the  county  of 
Northumberland  had  been  taken  from  Malcolm  by.  a  legal 
adjudication,  he  could  not .  of  himself  restore  it,  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament ;  but  that  he,  William,  ought  to  attend 
the  next  meeting,  and  there  expect  justice  to  be  done  him. 
William,  although  he  did  not  expect  to  attain  his  object,  yet, 
to  give  no  pretext  for  evasion  to  his  adversary,  he  determined 
to  await  in  England  the  assembling  of  the  Parliament;  and — 
although  unwilUngly'— in  the  interim  followed  Henry  to  the 
war  in  France.  But  being  able  to  obtain  no  reply  to  his 
assiduous  and  earnest  solicitations,  nor  perceiving  any  reason 
to  hope  for  the  king's  speedy  return  to  England,  he  with  diffi- 
culty obtained  a  passport,  and  returned  to  Scotland. 

XLv.  After  his  return,  his  first  object  was  to  clear  the  whole 
country  of  robbers,  by  punishing  the  offenders ;  next,  he  built 
castles  in  proper  situations,  and  placed  garrisons,  in  order  to 
repress  sudden  incursions  ;  and  lastly,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
the  king  of  England,  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Northum- 
berland, threatening  war  in  case  of  a  refusal.  Henry,  embar- 
Yassed  by  the  French  war,  ceded  to  him  that  part  of  North- 
umberland, his  great  grandfather  had  possessed,  which  William 
accepted,  but,  at  the  same  time  protested,  that  he  did  nbt 
by  this  act,  yield  up  any  part  of  his  right  to  the  remainder.  . 
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The  English  king  incensed  at  this  reply,  and  regretting  that 
he  had  parted  with  any  part  of  the  plunder,  while  the  dis- 
pute was  unsetded,  allowed  incursidns  into  the  Scottish  terri- 
tory, and  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  new  war,  hoping  thus  ia  obtaia 
easily  the  rest,   which  he  wished  also  brought  into  discussion. 
When  satisfaction  was  demanded,  according  to  custom,  by 
the  wardens  of  the  marches,  the  English  comj[>Iatned  that  their 
borders  had  been  harassed  by  the  robberies  of  the  Scots; 
and  the  ambassadors  not  only  did  not  obtain  what  they  de- 
manded, but  wei*e  dismissed  almost  without  any  aoawer.     The 
Scots,  when  they  could  not  obtain  justice,  had  recourse  to 
force,  and  having  collected  an  army,  tbqr  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bouring En^ish  coimties  by  fire  and  sword*     This  being  the 
middle  of  harvest^  the  English,  ia  the  absence  of  thdr  king, 
endeavoured  to  defend  themselves  as  well-  as  they  could,  but 
raised  no  army.     However,  during  the  winter,  many  incur- 
sions were  carried  on  by  both  parties. 

XLVi.  Next  summer  William  entered  the  enemy's  territory 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  The  English^  as  they  had  not 
raised  a  sufficient  number  of  forces  to  resist,  sent  ambassadors 
to  his  camp,  to  try  to  purchase  a  truce  with  money,  and,  if 
they  could  obtain  it,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Scottish 
king^  that  all  would  be  adjusted  according  to  his  wishes. 
He,  open  and  unsuspicious,  and  preferring  peace,  if  not 
disgraceful,  even  to  a  just  war,  believed  their  fiillacious  prom- 
ises. During  the  cessation  of  arms,  the  English  were  busily 
employed  in  warlike  preparations,  while  they  continued  to 
send  ambassadors  to  renew  their  promises,  but,  at  the  same 
lime,  to  spy  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  Having  perceh^ed, 
that  the  Scots,  trustmg  to  the  truce,  were  negligent  and  re- 
miss, the  greater  part  of  their  army  being  scattered  in  search 
of  provisions,  upon  their  return  to  their  friends,  pointed  out 
the  favourable  opportunity  for  striking  an  advantageous  blow, 
and  urged  its  being  done  immediately.  Wherefore,  having 
placed  the  greater  part  of  their  force  in  ambush,  about  foUr 
hundred  horsemen,  in  the  third  watch,  a  few  hours  before 
sunrise,  marched  direcdy  to  Alnwick,  where  the  Scottish 
camp  was  pitched.  And  there,  a  better  opportunity  than  thgf 
had  expected  having  occurred  for  carrying  their  enterprifle 
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into  effect,  they  made  an  attack  upon  the  king,  who  was  riding 
as  if  in  the  midst  of  profound  peace,  attended  by  not  more 
than  sixty  horsemen,  and,  almost  before  it  could  be  discovered 
whether  they  were  friends  or  foes-— for  they  were  disguised  as 
Scottishmen-^took  him  prisoner  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign* 
A  few  roused  by  the  noise  in  the  camp,  followed  in  a  disor*- 
derly  and  useless  manner,  and  some,  that  the  king  might  not 
appear  to  be  deserted  voluntarily,  rushed  among  the  enemy, 
and  were  made  prisoners.  The  king  was  carried  to  Henry^ 
then  fighting  in  France.*  Elated  by  this  unexpected'  success^ 
the  English  invaded  Cumberland,  thinking,  that  they  would 
possess  themselves  of  it  without  a  struggle;  but  they  were  so 
bravely  repulsed  by  Gilchrist  and  Rolland,  two  Scottish  chie& 
tains,  that  they  were  content  to  conclude  a  truce,  upon  condi*** 
tion  of  retaining  Northumberland, '  as  long  as  th^  king  was  9 
prisoner,  and  leaving  Cumberland  aad  Huntington,  to  th^ 
free  possession  of  the  Scots. 

XLVii.  In  the  meantime,  David,  William's  brother,  e^rl  of 
Huntington  and  Garioch,  who  fought  along  with  the  English 
king,  having  received  a  passport,  returned  to  Scotland,  and, 
after  making  some  temporary  arrangements,  sent  ambassadors 
to  England,  to  treat  about  his  brother's  release,  who  was  still 
kept  prisoner  at  Falaise,  in  Normandy.  The  Scottish  king^ 
in  consequence,  upon  delivering  up  fifteen  hostages  to  the 
English,  and  putting  them  in  possession  of  four  castles,  Rox-^- 
burgh,  Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and  Stirling,  was  permitted  to 

*  The  captivity  of  "William  and  the  consequent  feudal  sunrender  of  tim 
kingdoin  to  Henry,  was  a  subject  bo  ungrate  to  the  Soots,  that  the  violation 
of  the  truce,  asserted  by  Tyrrel  to  be  false.  An.  1 174,,  p.  386.  has  been  omitted 
by  lord  Hailes  as  unfounded.  The  acknowledged  violations  of  honour  with 
which  Henry  stands  charged,  towards  Scotland,  renders  it  unnecessary  to 
attempt  supporting  a  dubious  accusation :  yet,  in  vindication  of  our  own  his- 
torians, it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  a  truce  was  purchased  in  that  year  from 
the  king  of  the  Scoti,  and  that  the  Knglish  historians  are  not  to  be  trusted  to 
a  day,  especially  as  the  honour  of  their  saint,  Thomas  a  Beeket,  happened  to 
be  concerned.  One  of  them  states,  that  William  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
same  hour  that  Henry  was  scourged  before  the  tomb  of  Becket ;  whereas 
Henry  was  flogged  on  a  Thursday,  and  William  made  prisoner  on  the  Saturday. 
The  Qironkle  of  Melrose  too,  says^  that  William  went  to  France  in  1 166,  on 
the  business  of  his  lor^  thus  antedatini^  the  superiority  of  Henry  iwehe  ^ean^ 
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return  home  on  the  1st  of  February.  On  the  15th  of  August^ 
being  summoned,  along  with  his  nobles  and  bishops,  to  appear 
at  York,  he  attended,  and  there  he,  and  all  who  were  present 
—and  the  principal  of  the  nobility  were  present — swore  fealty 
to  Henry,  and  did  homage  for  the  kingdom  c^  Scotland. 
These  conditions,  although  hard,  the  Scots  agreed  to,  say  the 
English  writers,  so  anxious  were  they  to  recover  their  best  of 
kings.,  Thomas  Walsingham,  an  English  writer,  says,  this 
surrender  was  not  made  at  York,  but  at  Constance .  and  there 
are  some  who  tell  us,  that  this  treaty  between  the  two  kuigs^ 
was  not  for  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom,  but  for  settling 
some  pecuniary  pajrments,  and,  that  the  castles  were  delivered 
into  the  English  king^s  hands,  till  these  aigagements  were 
fulfilled.  That  this  is  the  most  probable,  appears  to  me  from 
the  league,  afterwards  renewed  with  Richard,  Henry's,  son,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  in  its  proper  place.  The  king  being 
returned,  Gilchrist  quelled  in  a  few  months  an  insurrection 
which  had  arisen  in  Galloway,  during  his  absence.  On  the 
28th  of  January,  an  assembly  was  held  at  Norham  on  Tweed, 
at  which  William  attended.  There  the  English  began  vio- 
lently to  contend,  that  all  the  Scottish  bishops  should'  acknow- 
ledge the  archbishop  of  York  for  their  metropolitan,  and  the 
pope's  legate,  also,  stroi^ly  insisted  that  it  should  be  done. 
After  a  long  disputation^  the  Scots  answered,  that  but  few  of 
their  countrymen  were  present,  and  they  could  not  bind  the 
absent  to  confirm  their  decree..  On  which  account  the  subject 
was  delayed,  and  the  Scots  shortly  after,  having  sent  agents 
to  Rome^  to  defend  their  cause  before  Aleicander  III.  returned 
home  joyfuUy,  fireed  by  his  decree  from  the  yoke  of  the 
English. 

XLviii.  Not  long  after,  Gilchrist— whom  we  have  often 
mentioned— killed  his  wife,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  king,  hav- 
ing caught  her  in  adultery.  Being  summoned  to  stand  trial, 
and  not  appearing  on  the  day  appointed,  he  was  outlawed,  his 
houses  demolished,  and  his  goods  confiscated.  About  the 
same  time,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  was  restored,  one  of  the 
payments  having  been  made  good,  and,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  amity  between  the  two  kings,  a  stipulation  was  made,  that 
neither  should  give  a  reception  to  the  enemy  of  the  other. 


\ 


8y  iHm  iaw,  Gilchw^  y^ko  h^  livt4  in  capleiii  £iig]«i4fr 
^fllndedi  ^QRCe^  i^tunw}  tQ  Sootf and,  wlvsre,  (bifting  fvo^ 
plfio^  to  plapQ  t;^  )c«ep  himself  w4is«Qverc4»  he  p^s9^  a» 
«r|>ef4bQ4  ttfe^  it^  ibft  gr^(e«t  ipdigea^  Id  ibi^  in<mi^f|| 
WjJlm^  pr9pai>«d  w  ^q)^4it;^Qa  ipip   Mprfty,  ^giiinst  tb# 

e4  his  d^cfpt  fronot  the  ifingPi  9x\i  b^d  evep  qcs^iin^  tb^ 
loyfil  titJi^  Tbifi  ^bi^ftimi  qQ^  mk^  A^s^uti^  froipp^  bi«i 
v^pels  ftk  4i£B^^t  pabits>  »;«  c^y  l#id  wii»^  tik  s^  ^^aiis^ 

but:»  iporwsing  in  iiudfl^ity  ^  Im  Unpuqity^  SppM  plw^  {it 

fk  gre^t  (li&tm^f  frpm  ibe  ^bove^  Tb^  king,  nft^r  d^^patebing 
y«»filS|  m  wder  tp  bwrp  bip  flp^  loar^b^  by  l^nd  bimKelf 
t9  Att^^li  bbn^  md  being  »uci;ei9«fuls  cut  off  tb^  ^hpl^  pf  tbq 
(Hwduttii  dmaat  to  ^  m^«  In  returning  frpm  this  e3(peditiap|^ 
|t(  ft  Utfle  diplWQCQ  frpm  Peiftli,  b^  iwt  three  qu^intry^iep^  wbfiji 
fP^cept  i|ii  rugfi  ^n^  wretcbe4n«i§%  did  not  itppear  tp  rei^mbla. 
imftiasi  md  i^eem^d  desirous  tQ  afvoid  enpouqterisg  the  multi* 
||ide»  ^  On  being  brought  befpre  the  king,  Qfter  ayeipg  them, 
^rae^tly  fi>r  some  time^  be  demanded  to  kT\ow  who  Cb^y  wf  r^.; 
pUchrisf^  who  l^as  the  4de&t  among  tbeip^  having  thrpwi^ 
bimself  at  the  t^%  pf  his  majesty,  after  lamenting  bi^ti^%  hi^ 
unhappy  fprtmie^  told  him  M^bo  be  was*  Th^  remembrAfK?^ 
pf  tb^  spleudpur  in  wbich  bis  earlier  daysf  bad  Pftssed,.  sq 
greeted  all  ifhp  were  presents,  that  no  one  <;ouId  absfiain  fropo^ 
Jeari?;  ^  the  king,  pommaodi^g  bin  to  rise  ftpm  th§  grpu^^ 
rertpred  km  to  hk  former  bpnPW  wd  dignityi  ^d  r§«fei¥ed 
bim  intp  bi^  fi^ndsbip  M  befcHret  / 

xL%x,  Tbene  tfa^nKf!  happened  m  tb^  y^wr  l}^$  *t  whicb 
time*  Jliphard*  who  b^d  piige^d^  bis  fetl^w  H^n^y  as  king 
pf  England  the  precf  dii^  y§*r,  wben  about  tp  depart  on  ^n 

expedition  fe>  gyri^  r^stp^ ^  the  cities  of  tb^  king  9f  Spot^ 
«ent    back    tbe    bPft^#%  Absolyfd  bin^  and   hiB  ppft^^yii 

^rpm  ^U  treaties  es^tpited  by  violeneet  pr  ob^^ed  by  fr^ndt 
and  permitted  bim  tp  retain  and  enjoy  the  kingdom  pf  S^9tn 
land)  in  the  ^imie  extend  and  upon  |:he  s^e  tenure,  tb^ 
Malcolm,  or  any  of  the  former  kings  had  Jield  It ;  which  con- 
ditioiis  Matthew  Paris  mentions.  William  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  might  not  be  ungrateAiI  to  Richard,  upon  his  setting 
out  for  that  distant  expedition,  gave  him  ten  thousand  marks  of 
vPl    I.  3  a  13       \ 
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Stiver,  and  ordered  his  brother  David,  who  was  declared  eari 
or  Huntington,  to  fellow  him  to  Syria.     He,  on  his  return, 
Ae  fleet  being  dispersed  in  a  tempest,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Egi^titos,  and  redeemed  by  the  Venetians;  then,  being 
recognized  by  an  English  merchant  at  Constantinople,  he  was 
restored  at  last  tO'  Scotland,  after  being  absent  feur  years,  and 
^ras  received  by  all,  but  chiefly  by  his  brollier^  with  great  grat* 
nlation*    Boethius  believes,  that  the  town  where  David  landed 
in  safety,  which  was  formerly  called  AlectuJn,  was,  from  that 
circumstance  called  Deidonum,   I  rather  think  it  was  called 
Taidonum,  a  name  compounded  from  Tay  and  Dun — Dundee.* 
I  find  the  name  A  tectum,  only  in  Boethius*    Not  long  after^ 
Richard,  who  had  experienced  many  changes  of  fortune,  like- 
wise, returned  from  the  same  peregrination.     Upon  his  arrival, 
William  went  with   his   brother   to   congratulate   him,   and 
earried  two  thousand  silver  marks  as  a  gift,  either  as  a  mark 
of  gratitude  for  his  former  kindness,   or  compassion  for  his 
present  necessities ;  and  never  were  theScots  and  English,  it 
is   believed,  more  closely  united  than  at  that  time.     Whilst 
there,    William   was    seized  with  a  severe  distemper,   and  a 
report  of  his  death  being  spread,  occasioned  new  disturbances 
in  Scotland.     Harold,  earl  of  Caithness,  incensed  against  the 
bishop    of  Caithness,    because   he  was  said  to  have  preventec) 
him  from  obtaining  what  he  wished  from  the  king,  having 
taken  him  prisoner,  deprived  him  of  his   tongue   and   eyes* 
The  king,  upon  his  return  home,  having  defeated  earl  Hardd^ 
and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  in  several  engage- 
ments, when  the  earl  was  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  brought 
before  htm,  he  ordered  him  to  have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  then 
to  be  publicly  hanged;  the  whole  of  his  male  ofispring  to  be 
emasculated,  his  relations,  and  the  other  ministers  of  his  wicked- 
ness, to^e  heavily  fined.     These  circumstances  are  related  by 
Boethius,  and  common  report  confirms  them  ;*  all  which  make 
his  relation  appdar  to  me  more  worthy  of  credit  than  what 
others  have  told  us.^    This  commotion  happened,  A.  D.  1199, 

*  The  oi^gioal  adds,  '*  Collisque,  a  testiculis  nominatus,  memoriam  rd  gesUs 
•ervaU"  Fordun  says,  that  Harold  gave  his  son  Torphin  as  an  hostage  for  bis 
good  conduct ;  but  rebelling,  his  son  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  was  emasculated 
probably  he  was  his  only  son. 


/ 
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in  which  year,  Aleac^nder,  the  king^s  son  vbs  boni}  and 
Rkbardy  king  of  England,  dying,  John,  his  brother,  succeed- 
ed him. 

L.  On  this  occasion,  the  king  of  the  Scots  went  into  Eng* 
land,  to  do  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  Englandj* 
but,  his  arrival  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  was  not 
more  pleasant,  than  his  departure  was  disagreeable,  for  he 
refused  to  follow  the  king  of  England,  in  an  expedition  against 
Philip,  king  of  France,  his  old  ally.  Wherefore,  when  John 
returned  from  abroad,  he  sou^t  occasion  to  quarrel  with  Scot- 
land, and  began  to  build  a  fort,  opposite  Berwick.  Williani, 
having  in  vain  complained  against  this  injury  by  his  ambas^ap 
dors,  ccdlected  a  force,  and  demolished  the  building.  JBotti 
particSs  levied  armies ;  but,  when  they  had  approached  withiiL 
bight  of  each  other,  peace  was  effected  by  the  intetvenlJQii  c^ 
the  nobles,  on  these  conditions: — That  two  of  Williai^'is 
daught^^  should  be  given  in  marriage  to  two  of  John'^  son^s 
ivhen  they  came  of  age.  A  large  .dowry  was  promised, :  an4 
it  was  stipulated,  that  -no  fortress  should  be  built^  Ho$ta^(j» 
were  given  for  the  due  performance.  William^  on  his  rc^nriv 
was  suddenly  involved  in  unexpected  danger  ;  jtfae  greater  pai|t 
ef  the  town  of  Perth  was  swept  away  in  the  i|ight>  by  an  iif- 
vndation  of  the  river  Tay*  Nor  was  the  pdace  exempted 
from  this  calamity,  the  in&nt  son  of  the  king, .  with  his  nurse 
end  fourteen  more,  were  drowned,  the  rest  escaping  wif^ 
difficulty.  A  .great  number  of  the  common  people  besides, 
lost  their  lives.  When  the  king  perceived  that  the  ground 
on  which  the  city  stood,  had  been  almost  wholly  flooded,  and 
V.  scarcely  any  of  the  bouses  had  escaped  without  damage,  he 
'  caused  a  new  city  to  be  built  in  a  more  advantageous  sltua- 
ti(Hi,  a  little  farther  down  the  same  river,  and,  by  a  sI^a^ 
alteration  called  it  Perth,  in  honour,  it  is  said,  of  a  nobleman 
of  the  name  of  Perth,  who  made  him  a  gift  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  city  was  built.  About  the  same  time,  William  took 
Gothard  Makail,  chief  of  the  northern  rebels,  prisoner,  he 
having  been  betrayed  by  his  followers.  After  his  .capture,  he 
starved  himself  to  death,  fearing,  as  was  supposed^  a  more 
disgraceful  punishment.  This  was  almost  the  last  memorable 
transaction   of  William's  reign,   and   was  performed   by  his 


g^eitf^  on  WBcoMl  of  Mb  iaci^eaiiiig  yotti.  He  dbd'  Motf 
aftet»5  Aged  «e¥6i]^«-foiiri  having  rfaigiied  fiir^«4ikid  *  ydaML 
The  year  of  his  decease  was  1214. 

LI.  NcJt  lofig  before  the  dea&  c^  William*  tMatisS  were 
refiew^  with  John  almost  evety  year^  for  he  was  Iub  aadiitieue 
prince,  and  extremely  deriroas  of  eattending  hb  dominiona  t 
whOj  though  he  had  war  abroad  widi  the  Freaeli«  and  a« 
homd  with  th^  Romanists^  and  peace  with  the  Welfih  or  Irisk 
WBsbnt  pfeearious,  yet  he  did  not  relinquiah  his  denre  of 
invading  Scotland,  whidi  at  that  tim^  had  an  old  tnim  for  a 
king,  and  the  next  heir  a  boy.     Many  oonfisrenoes  titok  pko* 
in  tdnsequence,  more  for  the  purpose  of  trying  what  €!o«Id  be 
obtidned,  than  in  the  expectation  of  ac^iuthg  ibalttflto  amiee^ 
bly,  till  at  lAdt  dleir  xbmud  distrust  became  ap|Mi9reitt|  and| 
after  treatii^  had  been  frequendy  renewed,  WlUiatai  at  lenglfc 
went  upon  a  summom^  to  Newniatle  upon  Tyiie,  InUy  beiiag 
8«i2ed  with  a  dangerous  distemper  while  ther%  he  retHmcd 
without   doing    any  thing.    AfteiVardfi;^    it  IMe  beftn^  tag 
death,  when  be  was  invited  to  go  to  Norhami  upon  Tweedi 
^ynd  could  noc  o^  aoeonnt  of  bis  state  of  htoUbi  h<l  wa$  aslced 
to  tend  bift  son^  bet  that  likewise  he  rsfusedi  by  the  tidvice  a£ 
his    ^oimciL     I   shall  not  pnrtionbrise  the  vtiriooa  trotiries 
agreed  upon  lit  these  conferences,  which  are  nhi^oat  «U  peiw 
fectly  sbnili^  and  eontain  nothing  newi  except^  that  in  oae  it 
is  srtipnkied)  that  not  the  kings  of  the  Seots^  but  thw  chlldrc% 
should  in  fatuife,  do  homage  for  the-lmids  wtieh  they  held  in 
England.     All  mention  ^rf*  diese  thingil  ift  osHtted  by  th^ 
English  htstoiians,  I  ftoppoae  on  that  aooount^ 

•  lliis  Wniiam  islttidwti  tn  6uf  hi^toi^  tt  tHs  tio^i  aUti^  Wtli^  BudkSHIlii 
d6ei  not  ap)96ar  to  thiidc  he  had  dtiBtsnfv^  as  lift  jbes  adt;  btsUm  !u  Loti 
HaSNt  iHth  a  laiitudB  whioh  he  wedkt  haf  e  l^retebly  dhecked  ia  anothei^ 
ghrel  iu»  oHpan  af  theefathet :  *^  Thii  king  was  termed  The  Lion,  not  because 
he  was  a  lion  of  courage  in  the  field,  and  a  Lion  of  justice  in  civil  life,  .bui 
beoMise  he  was  of  a  rough  and  stern  countenance.**  Historidal  MemoHal^  p. 
dss.  Before  the  dayA  of  "Wiliiam,  none  t^  the  Scottish  kingB  assuaie4  a  ooult 
fi^Ill6tla].  The  ll6nMMpant  first  afiq^ean  on  his  i«aL  Itift{H!tjbabl#ifeaidMft 
tiu'afmitaaoe  he  recfliTcd  the  afp^yitioa  ef the  Liea.    Anaal%  toL  i.  p.  laa. 
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Lit«  WiQiam  was  mnDeeded  fry  AlttEUdir,  Ua  ion  by-Em- 
«rgard«  datigktar  of  ihd  tarl  of  Baiiniiolil»  a  telMiwir  of  ihfe 
kuig^  6(  EiigfauMi*  He  img  sixiieea  7^9  cdd  wfaenii^.ABoapfdb 
cd  ihetbnnie.  Having  rtf^tivcd  chtfovtfnMUii^  ill  iraubtoiB 
timos,  hm  aetiied  affairs,  with  mora  jmidaiutt  dllft  owld  luit^ 
b^an  expected  firom  fais  age»  He  ifenOMdiataly  itonvdced/iiii 
Mseonbly  of  the  estates^  in  wfaicih  hk  confinntal  all  die  ^t^  of 
that  ^rtae  end  most  exoeUent  {aince^  his  ftthfr/  His^  ftrk 
esqpedition  against  £nglAiid  atose  from  Do  pmate  aiEtib&ciai^ 
but  was  undenakeii)  us  wai  then  affinfted^  al  tSiexIeMbpa'of  the 
teokaiastic^  to  curb  Ae  tyranny  qf  JoTuL  AAdr  iiifertliiig 
tliwrhaaa^  he  raised  the  siege  npott  oeitaia  <}cmditioi%  and 
marched  into  the  interior  where  he  prosecitted  the  itar  i^iiM 
the  tyyal  party  with  nsudi  keemiess.  Upon  his  i^om  tomei 
Mtin  iiBMediatdy  invadld  Sebthoidy  end  rataged  Di|iibir| 
Hlddingtori^  and  the  adjacent  p^ru  of  Lothian ;  and,  in  orde^ 
iA  ifwead  die  flesolacioia  of  wac,  hd  detenmned  to  go  iixackbf 
aoodier  wdy./  Al^xander^  atndo^s  to  decide  tite  fate  oJE  the 
canipn^n  by  m  bat^e^  endmi^ed  betwecsi  the  Peuilaiid^  Hitts) 
««!  the  Eak,  ihwUeh.  direction  it  was  rcpoi^ted  John  vmAA 
iiiaroh ;  bat  he,  to  a^dd  #ny  engiE^ment^  led  his  mnxsf  ftlong 
the  sea  coast,  and  burned  the  monastery  of  Coldingham.  He 
hhalibok.Bfr^ridE^  wfakh  watf  bat  feebly  foitiA^d,  and  likewise 
bunted  iti  HasteKking  Uck  by  tliis  roule^  Akxander  foljowed 
hiia  as  fast  6s  lie  oooQd,  and  marched  through  Nordmmber^ 
landi  oarryiiig  fire  end  sword^  as  fer  as  Ricliinond.  Jobn^ 
however,  by  long  marches^  readied  die  interior  of  £nglandy 
and  th^  king  of  the  Soots,  crossing  throUjg^  Westmoreland^ 
laid  tl«  whole  oountry  waste  as  fiur  as  Cailisle,  on  his  return^ 
laid  ledk  the  city  itadi^  which  he  fortified. 

Ltii..  Next  year,  Louis,  the  son  of  .Philqp»  kii^  of  Franoe^ 
haTiBg  betti  invited^  by  that  (action  who  fiivoured  the  piiesjte 
sgainst  the  king,  to  aocqpt  the  kingdom  upon  the  dqvoMtion 
of  John)  Itfid  Alexander,  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
assist  his  ally,  cam^  together  to  London  in  the  summer. 
Bat  John»  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and  pressed  by  a  foreign 
army,  on  the  payment  of  a  laif[e  sum  of  money  at  the  tiin% 
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and  the  promise  of  a  perpetual  tribute^  besides  transferring 
bis  crown  to  the  Pope,  so  that  all  future  kings  of  England, 
were   to   becbtne  vassals   to  bis   holiness,  was  restored  into 
fiivour,  and  obtained  by  cardinal  Gallop  a  man  of  notoriaas 
.jvpBckyt  a  bull  from  Rome^  by  which  the  French  and  Scots 
were  ordered,  mider  severe  penalties  and  threatenings,  to  ab- 
stain from  interfering  with  a  people  who  were  tributary  to  the 
holy  see.   .Louis,  upon  this  arrangement,  returned  to  France, 
and  Alexander  set  out  for  Scotland,  but  his  army  did  not  re^ 
tire  in  such  peace  as  they  had  advanced ;  for  the  English  har- 
assed their  rear  in  their  retreat,  cutting  o£P  the  loiterers  and 
stragglers;   and  John  having  broken  down  the  bridges,  and 
obstructed  the  fords  by  sharpened  stakes,  besides  removing  all 
vessels,  seemed  to  have  thrown  such,  impediments  in  the  way 
of  his  return,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  he  «ould  escape 
certain  destruction.     But,  in  the  meantime, '.  John  "Vfas  poison*- 
ed  by  an  English  monk,  at  Newark,  a  town  dtuate  pn  the 
banks  <^  the  river  Trent,  and  died  in  two  daysViUness.     This 
accident  opened  the  road  to  Alexander,  who,  having  pmpish- 
ed  the  carelessness  of  his  people,  proceeded  with  his  army 
mo^,  circumspectly,  but  not  without  doing,  consideimble  mis- 
chief to  those  through  whose  lands  he  passed,  for  whatever 
coold  be  carried  or  driven  away,  be  took  with  him,  and  reach- 
ed home  with  immense  spoil. 

'  uv.  Gallo,  the  Roman  legiate,  when  he  had  confirmed 
Henry,' John's  son,  in  the  kingdom,  fined  the  nobles  of  Eng- 
land of  a  large  sum,  and  then  received  them  into  favour ;  and 
that  he  might  condole. them  for  their  loss,  by  inflicting  an 
equal  calamity  ujpon  their  ^lemies,  at  the  same  time' expecting 
to  fill  his  own  pockets,  he  fiilminated  the  Romish  thimder 
against  Louis,  king '  of  France,  and  Alexander,  king  of  Scot- 
land.* The  Scots  were  forbidden  the  observance  of  all  sacred 
rites,  on  the  supposition  that  his  imprecations  wcfuld  make  a 
greater  impressicun  upon  the  simple  commonalty,  than  xxpon 
the  king.  But  peace,  at  last,  being  established  between  the 
kings,  the  Scots  restored  Carlisle,  and  the  English  Berwick, 

*  He  interdicted  both  kingdoms ;  but  so  little  was  this  sentence  regarded 
in  Scotland,  that  almost  a»  twelvemonth  passed»  before  its  publication. 
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and  the  ancient  Ixkmdaries  at  King's  Cross  were  ordered  to 
be  observed  by  both.  Alexander  being  absolved  from  the  ex- 
communication by  the  English  bishops,  who  were  intrusted 
with  that  power,  Oallo^  enraged  that  so  much  plunder  should 
haye  be^i  taken  out  of  his  hands,  turned  his  wrath  against  Ae 
bishops  and  other  Scots  priests,  as  his  own  particular  charge, 
with  whom  the  king  had  no  concern,  and  summoned  them  td 
an  assembly  at  Alnwick.  There  the  more  timid  appeased  the 
legate  with  money,  and  they  who  were  more  obstinate  were 
summoned  to  Rome.  These,  on  their  way  thither,  received 
many  letters  from  the  English  bishops  and  abbots  to  the  Pope, 
complaining  strongly  against  the  avaricious  spirit  of  the  legate, 
and  accusing  him  as  the  torch  of  discord,  anxious  not  for 
public  advantage,  but  private  gain,  and  trafficking  in  peace 
and  war  at  his  own  pleasure.  Galio,  not  being  able  to  clear 
himself  of  these  charges,  was  fined  by  the  pope  of  all  the 
money,  that  is^to  say,  the  plunder  he  had  amassed,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  divided  among  the  complainers,  wfio  were 
sent  home  laden,  indeed — ^with  fine  words — but  saw  none  of 
the  gold. 

LV.  A  few  years  after,  Henry  king  of  England^  arrived  at 
maturity  both  of  years  and  judgment,  came  to  York,  and 
there  it  was  agreed,  in  presence  of  Pandulf,  tlie  Pope's  legate, 
that  Joan,  the  sister  of  the  king  of  England,  should  be  given 
in  marriage  to  Alexander,  by  whom,  on  account  of  her  pre- 
mature death,  he  had  no  children.  From  that  time,  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  there  was  peace  between  the  two  kings.  There 
too,  before  the  same  Pandulf,  the  king  of  England  solemnly 
swore  that  he  would  procure,  for  the  two  sisters  of  Alexander, 
marriages  suitable  to  their  rank,  as  his  father  had  before  en- 
gaged. One  only,  however,  was  married,  the  other  returned 
home  without  a  husband.  In  the  next  year,  1220,  cardinal 
Giles  came  to  Britain,  to  raise  money  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  the  holy  war  ;  who,  when  he  had  levied  an  immense 
sum  in  both  kingdoms,  what  he  gathered  by  his  imposture 
from  the  too  credulous,  he  wasted  in  luxury  during  his  jour- 
ney ;  and  when  he  returned  empty  to  Rome,  told  a  lying  story 
about  his  being  robbed.  Another  legate  immediately  follow- 
ed, but  the  lieges  having  been  twice  cheated  by^  Italian  tricks^ 
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forbide  hiin»  by  a  public  dotr^o^  to  mi  ftlbft  wMw  flfeur 
tenrilariea« 

I.VU  WhOft  Altnuider  ttdeatooned  to  fopprei*  nt  hovDe 
dM  Yioea  which  had  sprang  up  during  the  lictfMe  of  war,  and 
iMidc  the  drcuit  of  the  whde  Idugdomi  aooompwied  hy  Jua 
queen,  to  adminifliter  justice,  Gilleq^  an  inhabitewt  of  Rosa^ 
wasted  the  neighbouring  counties.    Pasfling  the  river  Ness^ 
he  took  and  burned  the  town  of  Inveme^Si  and  barbarously 
murdered  all  who  would  not  swear  fealty  to  him*     John 
Cummin,  earl  of  Buchan,  being  sent  against  him,  tmcked  his 
devious  route  through  many  a  pbanging  lurking  place,  and 
having  at  Ifist  taken  him,  beheaded  him,  together  with  hia  two 
aons,  and  sent  their  heads  to  the  kinj^  in  proof  of  his  havini;. 
executed  his  commission*    In  the  year  1298,  some  of  the  in-». 
habitants  of  Caithness  altered  the  bedchamber  of  their  bishop 
during  the  nighty  and  slew  a  monk,  who  had  been  formerly 
abbot  of  Melivse,  whom  he  kept  as  a  companion,  and  groom 
of  his   beddiamber;    and  wounding  himself  ^verely,  they 
dragged  him  into  the  kitch^,  and  burned  him  together  wiU\ 
the  house.     The  cause  assigned  for  such  cniel^  was,  that  tbn 
bishc^  had  exacted  his  tithes  that  season  with  more  than  or- 
dinary rigpur*    The  perpetrators  having  been  diligently  sought 
out,  were  punished  wiih  the  utmost  severity.    The  earl  oC 
Caithness,  who^  although  not  actually  engaged  in  the  (S'iine^ 
was  not  unsuspected,  some  time  after,  during  the  Christmaa 
holid^q^s,  which  are  the  Saturnalia*  of  the  Scots,  being  pri- 
vately introduced  to  the  kin^^  humbly  besought  his  pardon,^ 
and  obtained  it 

uvjh  About  this  time»  Allan  of  Galloway,  by  far  the  most 
poweriul  of  the  Scottish  chieftains^  died,  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  I  shall  ^ak  hereafter.  Thomas,  his  bastard 
$pn,  despising  their  age  and  sex,  declared  himself  lord,  and, 
having  collected  ten  thousand  men,  murdered  all  who  opposed 

^  fiatunwIi^M  .A  Romea  £^yii)  of  five  or  seven  4ajp,  kept  in  the  month  of 
December^  during  which  great  rejoicings  and  entertainments  were  made,  and 
presents  given  an^  returned,  and  daves  were  allowed  to  sit  at  table  with  their 
masters,  in  memory  of  the  golden  age  under  Saturn,  when  all  were  equal,  ind 
had  all  thiiigf  in  eommon.  The  Popish  cdefaratian  of  Chnitmsi^  is  iefis  net 
Vnspttjr  slyM  Sattunafia. 
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hiiQi  and  plundered  the  neighbouring  districts.     At  length, 
an    army  being  sent  against   him   by  the  king,    about  five 
thousand  of  the  rebels  were  killed  along  with  their  leader. 
In  the  same  year,  Alexander  went  with  his  wife  to  England, 
to  allay,  if  possible,  the  dbturbances  ai*ising  against  Henry, 
and  to  restore  harmony  between  him  and  his  nobility.     While 
he  was  engaged  in- these  endeavours  at  York,  his  queen  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  with  the  queen  of  England. 
On  her  return  whence^  she  fell  sick,  and  died,  and  was,  buried 
m  London.     Not  long  after  her  death,  the  king  being  child^ 
less,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Ingelram,  earl  of  Couci,  in 
France,  A.  D.  1239.     By  her  he  had  Alexander,  who  sue-* 
ceeded  to  the  crown.     Two  years  after,  in  the  year  1242,   as 
the  king  was  proceeding  to  England  to  visit  Henry,  who  had 
lately  returned  from  France,  while  he  stopped  to  entertain 
himself  with  horse  races  at  Haddington,  in  Lothian,  the  inn 
where  Patrick  of  Oalloway  earl  of  Athole,  was  lodging,  took 
fire,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground,  in  which  the  earl  and  two 
of  his  servants  perished ;  the  flames,  besides,  did  considerable 
damage  in  the  neighbourhood.     This  misfortune  was  not  be^ 
lieved  to  have  happened  accidentally,  because  of  the  known 
enmity  which  subsisted   between  Patrick   and  the  family  of 
the  Bissets ;  and  although  William,  the  chief  of  that  fiunily, 
proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  queen  herself,  that  he  was  at 
Forfar,  sixty  miles  distant  from  Haddington,  on  the  night 
when  the  fire  happened,  yet  the  relations  of  Patrick  contend- 
ing that  many  of  his  servants  and  vassals  were  seen  in  Had- 
dington, a  day  was  appointed  for  him  to  answer.     He.  accord  > 
ingly  came  to  Edinburgh  on  the  day  appointed,  but,  on  account 
of  the  power  of  his  adversaries — who  were  the  Cumins — ^^did 
not  dare  to  stand  trial.     He  offered,  however,  to  assert  his 
innocence  in  single  combat;  which  not  being  accepted,   he 
went,  together  with  a  number  of  his  relations,  into  voluntary 
exile  in  Ireland,  where  he  left  a  noble  family  of  his  name. 
Another  disturbance  arose  in  Argyle,  under  Somerled,.  the 
son  of  the  former  Somerled ;   but  he,  being  vanquished  in  a 
few  days  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  surrendered  himself  up  to  the 
king,  and  obtained  pardon  for  all  his  past  offences.     Not  long 
VOL.  u  3  b  13 
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utter,  the  king  died  in  the  fifty^first  year  of  his  age,  aiid  thirty* 
fiOh  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1249. 

XCIV.  Alexander  III. 

LYiix.  Alexander  III.  his  son,  a  boy  not  yet  eight  years  of 
age^  was  crowned  at  Scoon  the  same  year.  The  whole  power 
was  nearly  engrossed  by  the  Camin  faction,  who  treated  the 
fmblic  revenue  as  their  private  patrimony.  They  oppressed 
the  common  people,  and  if  any  of  the  doImI^  dared  oppose 
Aeir  ambition,  or  speak  too  freely  about  the  ^state  of  the  king-* 
dom,  they  overwhelmed  them  by  &lse  accusations,  confis* 
cated  their  property,  and  sent  it  to  the  exchequer,  whence' 
they^  themselves,  receive  it  by  a  gift  of  the  king,  whom  they 
rather  commanded  than  obeyed.  A  convention  of  the  estates 
Wng  held,  the  chief  subject  of  deliberation  was  the  preser- 
ration  of  peace  with  the  king  of  England,  lest,  in  such  a  per-* 
iloiis  time,  he  should  be  tempted  to  make  any  aggression ;  and 
the  easiest  method  of  accomplishing  thi^,  was  by  contracting 
an  affinity  with  him*  This  proposal  seemed,  to  the  enemies 
ef  the  Cumins,  a  more  convenient  method  of  weakening  their 
power,  than  by  openly  attacking  them.  Ambassadors  were 
therefore  sent  to  that  monarch,  who  were  favourably  received, 
and  magnificently  dismissed,  after  having  obtained  all  the.  ob-< 
jects  of  th^  journey.  Next  year,  which  was  1251,  both 
kings  met  at  York,  on  the  24th  November,  where,  upon 
Christmas  day,  Alexander  was  knighted  by  the  king  of  Eng^ 
land,  and  the  day  after,  married  to  Margaret,  Henry's  daugh- 
ter. The  treaty  <^  peace  was  also  renewed,  which  remained 
firm  and  inviolable,  as  long  as  Henry  lived. 

ux»  As  Alexander  was  still  in  his  minority,  it  was  deter« 
mined,  in  a  council  of  his  friends,  that  he  should  place  him** 
self  under  the  guardianship  of  his  £Bither*«in4aw.  By  which 
decree,  several  of  the  chief  noUes  being  accused,  they  with- 
drew themselves  secretly.  Upon  the  king's  return  to  SooiUaiidy 
Robert,  abbot  of  Dunfermline,  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
was  accused  for  having  legitimized  the  wife  of  Allan  Durrard, 
a  natural  daughter  of  Alexander  II.  on  purpose,  if  the  king 
should  die  without  children,  that  she  mi^t  succeed  as  heir* 
The  chancellor,  alarmed  at  this  proceeding,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
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tamed  home,  deUvered  up  the  great  seal  to  the  nobles,  and 
Oamelin,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  During  almost  the  whole  three  next 
years,  those  who  belonged  to  the  king's  council,  conducted 
themselves  each  as  if  he  had  he&k  a  king,  and  so  managed  and 
appropriated  every  thing,  that  the  middle  ranks  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  complete  slavoy.  On  which,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, being  mode  acquainted  with  the  situation  c^  affairs,  out 
of  paternal  affection  to  the  |ung  of  the  Scots,  came  to  Werk 
castle,  situate  on  the  border  of  Scotland,  and  sent  for  his 
Bon-in-law,  and  his  nobles,  thither.  There,  by  his  advice, 
many  judicious  alterations  were  made,  especially  of  those  high 
facers  through  whose  fault  the  internal  tranquillity  had  been 
disturbed.     Many  useful  statixtes  were  also  then  ^ena^sed. 

LX.  Th^  king  having  returned  to  Scotland  ^ith  his  wile, 
attended  by  an  English  guard,  appointed  to  conduct  him  safe- 
ly home,  determined  to  reskie  in  Ediidnu^h  castle ;  but  Wal- 
ter Cumin,  earl  of  Monteitb,  the  gooremor,  being  disaffected 
oh  account  of  the  changes  made  in  the  government  by  the 
•kiiig  of'En^and,  kept  poissession.  He  was,  however,  com- 
pelled ^  siurrender  the  ibitress,  by  Patrick  Dunbar,  with  the 
'aid  of  the  En^ish  auKiliaries.  The  greater  part  of  the  nolnlity, 
-and  of  the^cdesiastics,  whose  power  hadi>een  lessened  by  tbe 
new  regnbitions,  being  also  dissatisfied,  exclaimed  against 
them,  as  the  commencement  of  English  bondage ;  and  this 
.contumacy,  gf  theirs  proceeded  a6  fal*,  diat,  when.  l<^ally 
summoned  to  rekider  an  ^oceunt  of  their  transactions  during 
the  past  years,  they  treated  the  order  with  contempt.  The 
ori^al  agitators  of  the  coun^  'comprising  almost  all  the 
principal  fiunilies  of  the  Cumins,  Waited,  !earl  of  Monteith, 
-Alexander,  earl  of  Buchan,  Johnv  earl  of  Atbdl^  and  Wil^ 
liam,  earl  of  Mar,  together  with  s^eialodier  gentlemen  df 
rank  of  the  same  faction,  having  ii«nr:iefiised  to-  obey  tfaiB 
summons,  as  they  durst  not  stand  trial,  hieing  conscious  of  tibae 
numerous  acts  of  injustice  they  had  ^comnutted,  not  only  against 
rthe  people,  but  even  against  the  king, .  detemiBsd  to  xvpel  the 
d«ng^  li^  their  audacity.  Upon  learning  that  the  king  had 
gohe.fc)  Kinross,  attended  slenderly  as  in  tame  of  peace,  ihiof 
suddenly  collected  a  band  of  their  Adbesenis,  and: seizing  him. 
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■while  asleep,  carried  him  to  Stirling;  and  then,  as  if  they  had 
not  violently  usurped  the  power,  but  been  rightfidly  chosen 
they  expelled  the  old  ministers  of  the  crown,  appointed  new, 
and  governed  every  thing  according  to  tlieir  pleasure ;  so  tJiat 
now  the  former  counsellors  became  alarmed  in  their  turn. 

LXi.  This  sedition  was  quelled  by   the  death  of  Walter 
Cumin,    ivho  was  poisoned,  as.  is  believed,  by  bis  wife,    au 
Englishwoman;  and  what  increased  the  suspicion  was,  that 
ahhough  she  was  courted  by  many  noblemen,  yet  she  married 
her  lover,  a  young  man  of  that  nation.     She  was,  in  cense 
quence,  accfised  of  the  crime,  and  thrown  into  prison,  but 
secured  her  safety  by  a  bribe.     Russell,  the  husband  of  Cumin's 
widow,  and  his  wife,  on  regaining  their  liberly,  procured  let- 
ters from  the  pope,  permitting  them  to  bring  an  action  for 
damages  agi^inst  their  advei^aries,  |)efore  the  pope's  legate ; 
but  it  came  to.  nothing,   beca^8e  the  Scottish  nobles  urged, 
*  that,  by  ancient  privilege,  they  could  not  be  called  QUt  of  the 
kingdom   to  answer  to  any   charge   broi^t   against  them. 
When  the  king  took  the  government  into  Ins  own  hands,  he 
pardoned  the  Cununs  upon  their  humhle  submission,  as  if  all 
their  crimes  had  been  expiated  by;  the  death  of  Walter.     Scnne 
believe  he  did  this  on  account  of  the  power  of  the  family,  and 
being  threatened  with  foreign  war,  was  afraid  of  any  disturb* 
ance  at  home;  but  that  war  was  longer  in  commencing,  than 
was  generally  expected. 

Lxii.'In  the-year  1263,  oh  the  1st  of  August  Haco,  king 
of  Norway,  arrived  at  Ayr,  a  sea^port  on  the  coast  of  Kyle, 
iwith  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  sail,  where  he  landed  twenty  thou- 
sand men.     The  alleged » cause  of  the  war,  was  some  islands 
which  he  said  had  beein  proniised  by  Macbeth  to  his  ancestors, 
but  never  d^i^i^  up,  viz^  Bute,  Arran,  and  the^  two  Cum- 
.brays,  which  although  never  reckoned  among  the  ^buda^^  yet, 
heing  islands,  was  enough  0  him  who  sought  an  occasion  for 
quarrel.     Haco  took  possession  of  the  two  larg^t,   and  re!- 
daced  their  casdes  before  it  was  possible  to  oppose  him ;  and, 
elated  with  thu  luccess,  lie  made  a  descent- on  Cut^ningham, 
that  part  of  the  ccmtinent  which 'lies  opposite^  Bute,  Qt  a  place 
called  Largs.     There  he  was  struck  almost  at  once  by  two 
it^sastprft-^^^^  he  was  defeated  by   Alexander  Stewart,  the 
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grandfather  of  the  first  of  that  name  who  sat  on  the  Scottish 
tiirone^  and  being  nearly  surrounded^  escaped  with  difficulty 
to  his  ships.  Then  his  fleet  being  overtaken  with  a  terrible 
tempest,  a  very  few  only  were  able  to  reach  the  Orkneys.  In 
that  battle,  the  Norwegians  lost  about  sixteen  thousand,  aad 
the  Scots  five  thousand.  Some  writers  assert  that  Alexander 
himself  commanded  in  this  ei^agement,  but  also  make  hon- 
ourable mention  of  Alexander  Stewart.  Haco  died  of  grief 
for  the 'loss  of  his  army,  and  a  valiant  yottth  his  relation, 
.whose 'name  is  not  mentiimed.* 

Ltuu  NSs  son  Magnus,  who  arrived  shortly  after,  when. he 
saw  that  affiiirs  were  beyond  recovery,  especially,  as  he  could 
hppefor  no  assistance  from  home  before  springt  perceiving 
the  affections  of  the  Islanders  likewise,  alienated,  and  deserted 
by  th^  Scots,  on  whose  assist&nce  his  fathtf  reUed,  when  he 
undertook  the  war,  became  anxious  for  peace.  Nor  was  he 
more  discouraged  by  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  battle,  than 
by  his  fears  of  the  Islanders ;  for,  Alexander  baying  sent 
round  a  fleet,  recovered  possession  of  the  isle  of  Man,  situate 
about  half  way  between  Ireland  and  Scotland,  npon  condition 
that  the  governor  of  the  island,  should  senc},  when  required^ 
ten  large  vessels  to  the  aid  of  the  king  of  the  Scots,  who^  in 
return,  engaged  to  defend  the  island  against  all  foreign  ene- 
mies* And  Magnus,  perceiving  a  similar  disposition  in  the 
rest  of  the  ^budaeans,  who  wished  to  follow  his  example,  sent 
ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  but  Alexander  refusing  to 

*  Torfgemy  as  quoted  by  Abercrombiey  says  that  the  storm  happened  pre- 
viously to  the  engagement^  and  that  not  above  eight  hundred  Norwegians 
were  landed,  who  were  instantly  cut  in  pieces ;  and  that  king  Haco  from  on 
board  his  fleet  beheld  the  disaster,  but  was  prevented  by  the  tempestuous 
weather  from  sending  any  assistance.  He  next  day,  however,  sent  and  brought 
away  the  dead  bodies  of  two  captains  of  his  lifeguards,  and  of  five  more  per- 
«ons  of  quality, ''  whose  long  Teutonic  names,"  adds  Abercrombie,  ^  as  'tis  not 
easy  to  pronoimce,  so  'tis  needless  to  insert/'  vol.  i.  p.  323. ;  but  the  number 
of  tumuli  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their  size,  Jrom  one  of  which  15000  cart 
load  of  stones  w^  taken.  Statist.  Accounts,  Vol.  xvii.  p.  517.  prove  the  import- 
ance of  the  engagement,  as  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Western  Islands  prove 
its  decisive  nature,  and  establish  the  Scottish  aecount  of  the  battle  of  Largs, 
pf  which  Dt,  Macpherson,  in  his  Critical  Dissertations,  affects  to  dpubt  if 
prer  suph  a  battle  was  fought. 
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listen  to  any  terms,  unless  he  received  back  the  ^budse^  U> 
was  at  last  agreed,  after  many  discussions,  that  the  Scots 
should  retein  possession  of  the  Western  Iskinds,  for  which 
they  engaged  to  pay  font  thousand  silver  marks  at  the  tune, 
and  one  hundr^  marks  yearly.  And  besides,  that  Margaret, 
&kt  daughter  of  Alexander,  then  four  yeara  old,  diould  be 
given,  when  of  a^  in  marriage  to  Mangon,  the  son  of 
Magnus* 

LxiTt   The  king  of  England  being  about  this  time  harassed 
with  .civil  wars,  five  thousand  Soots  were  seat  to  his  assistance^ 
under  the  oomihand  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  Alexander  Cumin 
-»4he  English  writers  call  him  John — of  whom  the  greater 
part  were  skin  io  battle.   Cumin,  with  the  king  of  England 
iaad  his  son,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility  on  the  king^A 
side,  bmng  taken  prisoners.     The  king  of  Scots  too,  had 
liis  internal  tranquitUty  disturi^ed  by  the  arrogance  of  the  ' 
fnidsts  and-monksy  who,  enriched  by  ike  former  kings,  begaa 
afeo  grow  lioentioBS  by  long  repose,  and  to  exceed,  or  equal  in 
<inagnifi<$eDce  4he  nobility,  whom  they  already  surpassed  in 
weaJlh.    At  which  the  young  noUes  feeling  indignant,  bdiay- 
«d  to  diem  harshly  and  wiA  contempt,  and  they,  in  ccnse- 
quence^  comphined  to  the  king  of  the  afiront.     He,  howevei^, 
eitber  not  believing  the  injuries  so  serious  as  the  priests  wished 
them  to  appear,  or  probably,  not  thinking  them  unmerited^ 
treated  th«ai  lightly.    On  which  they  Instantly,  in  great  wtath  . 
excomnuKiicatad  the  whole  land,  exc^t  the  royal  feinily,  and 
threatened  to  retire  to  Rome ;  but,  the  king  recollecting  what 
disturbances  Tbonias  a  Becket,  the  ringleader  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  had  lately  occasioned  in  England,  recalled  them 
when  about  to  set  out   on  their  journey,   and  ordered  the 
nobility  to  satisfy,   not  their  ambition  only,  but  even  their 
arrogance.     But  what  chiefly  conduced  to  reconcile  them,  was 
the  protection  which  the  king  had  lately  sfforded  to  tiie  cleri* 
cat  orders,  against  liie  avarice  of  the  agents  of  Rome.     For, 
a  litde  before  Ottobonus,  the  pope's  legate,  who  had  come  to 
England  to  appease  the  civil   discords,  when  he  could  not 
attain  the  object  vof  his  mission,  laying  aside  all  regard  fer 
ihe  public  mission,  bent  his  whole  attention  to  his  private 
emolument     He  called  an  assembly  of  the  English  ecclesias^ 
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tics,  and  ordered  the  attendance  of  deputies  from  the  Scots. 
In  the  meantime,  he  endeavoured  to  exact  from  each  of  the 
parishes  in  Scotland,  four  marks  of  silver,  and  six  from  the 
cathedrals,  for  the  expense  of  his  office.  Scarcely  irss  thiff 
<iontribution  refused,  when  news  came  of  the  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, of  another  legate  for  Scotland,  sent  under  pretiext  ot 
collecting  money  for  the  holy  war,  who,  besidet  indidgences^ 
and  other  traps  for  catching  the  cash,  had  been  ordered  to 
levy  a  tenth  part  of  all  the  annual  revenues  of  the  bishopny 
abbots,  and  parish  priests,  they  being  cobsidered  the  particu* 
lar  property  of  the  pope,  that  Edward  and  Edmond,  sons  of 
the  king  of  England,  might  go  more  spleoididly  attended  to 
the  Syrian  war. 

Lxv.  lie  Scots,  who  thought  this  tax  heavy  and  unjustf 
were  yet  more  grievously  offended  at  it,  because  the  English 
Seemed  to  wish  to  exact  it  from  Scotland  as  a  confession  of 
their  superiority,  atid  to  this  was  added  the  dread,  lest  the 
legate  should  spend  the  money  collected  for  thie  war  in  de-> 
bauchery,  ad  they  recollected  had  been  the  case  a  few  yearn 
before.  .  Wherefore,  they  forbade  him  to  enter  their  territor- 
ies, declaring  they  would .  collect  the  money  without  his  assist-* 
ance,  and  forward  both  it  and  soldiers,  to  aid  the  war  in  Syrian 
without  putting  him  to  any  trouble  upon  the  occasion ;  and 
they  accordingly  sent  soldiers,  under  the  earls  of  Camick  and 
Athole,  two  leaders  chosen  from  among  the  first  nobilky.  of 
the  country,  to  Louis,  king  of  France,  and  likewise,  a  thousand 
marks  of  silver  to  the  pope,  lest  he  should  tbidi^  himself 
altogether  neglected.  Next  year,  Henry,  king  of  England, 
died,  and  Edward  L,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  at  whose  coro* 
nation,  Alexander  was  present,  together  with  his  wife,  who 
died  shortly  after  her  return.  And  at  no  long. interval,  a 
succession  of  ftmerals  followed.  First,  David,  the  king's 
son,  then  Alexander,  recently  wedded  to  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  also,  Margaret^  the  king's  daughter^  who 
had  been  married  to  H$ngon,*  king  of  Norway,  by  whom  she 
had  a  daughter  who  survived  her.  Alexander  thus  deprived 
of  his  wife  and  his  children,  within  a  few  years  married  Joleta, 

I 

*  Hangon.    The  Nor^eg^  writers  call  the  name  of  tluf  king  Eric. 
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daughter  of  the  earl  of  Drewx,  and  witliin  the  year,  fell  from 
his  horse,  not  far  from  Kingborn,  and  having  broken  his 
neck,  died  19th  March,.  1285,  aged  forty-five,  having  reigned 
thirty-seven  years.  * 

I.XVI*  His  death  was  a  greater  misfortune  than  that  of  any 
other  king  who  had  ever  reigned  over  Scotland,  not  because 
it  had  depriv^  the  country  of  a  prince  more  distinguished  by 
mental  powers  or  bodily  accomplishments  than  those  who  had 
preceded  him,  but  because  every  one  foresaw  what  calamities 
would  by  his  death  be  brought  upon  the  kingdom*  Neglect 
and  age  have  rendered  obsolete  the  very  salutary  laws  which 
he  enacted,  and  their  utility  is  now  rather  known  by  report 
than  experience.  He  divided  the  kingdom  into  four  parts, 
and  every  year  he  travelled  over  the  whole,  remaining  three 
months  in  each  quarter,  to  dispense  justice  and  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  the  poor;  during  which  time,  the  lowest  of  them 
had  access  to  him.  Whenever  he  went  to  hold  a  court,  he 
ordered  the  sheri£P  of  that  district  to  be  ready  to  receive  him 
at  his  coming,  with  a  chosen  band  of  men,  and  to  escort  him 
at  his  departure  safely  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, where  he  was  again  received  by  the  sheriif  of  the  next 
county ;  by  which  means  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
nobility,  and  was  equally  well  known  to  them.  Nor  were  the 
people,  where  he  went,  harassed  by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who 
are  generally  a  set  of  sycophants  equally  haughty  and  rapa- 
cious. He  commanded  the  magistrates  to  punish  severely  the 
idle,  who  followed  no  trade,  nor  possessed  any  ostensible 
means  of  subsisting,  because  he  believed  all  wickedness  and 
crimes  proceeded  chiefly  from  idleness.  He  reduced  tlie  train 
of  horsemen,  who  followed  the  nobility,  to  a  certain  number^ 
because  the  horses  they  required,  which  weije  useless  in  war, 
occasioned  too  much  waste  of  provisions.  As  either  through 
ignorance  of  navigation,  or  by  being  tempted  through  avarice 
to  venture  too  rashly  to  sea,  many  shipwrecks  had  occurred, 
and  as  by  frequent  piracies  the  company  of  merchants  were 

*  Knyghton  seems  to  ascribe  the  death  of  Alexander  to  a  divine  judgment, 
because  he  was  going  to  visit  his  wife  in  the  season  of  Lent.  Fordun  speaks 
in  a  better  spirit :  "Let  no  one  question  the  salvation  of  the  king  because  of 
his  violent  death,  he  wfio  has  lived  well  cannot  die  ill** 
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silmost  entirely  ruined^  he  ordered,  that  ihey  should  no  more 
carry  on  trade  by  sea.  Thi^  regulation,  after  it  had  continued 
for  a  year,  and  was  even  complained  of  by  some  as  a  public 
grievance,  yet,  at  length,  occasioned  so  great  a  quantity  of 
foreign  merchandise  to  be  brought  to  the.  country,  that  such 
articles  never  were  so  abundant  nor  so  cheap  in  Scotland; 
but  that,  in  this  case  too,  he  might  consult  tlief*  interest  of  the 
regular  tradei*s,  he  forbade  that  any  person  should  biiy  froijn 
foreigners,  except  the  merchants,  all  others  being  ordered  to 
purchase  what  they  wanted  in  retail  from  them. 


VOL.  I.  8  c  13 
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Book  VIIL 

I.  Alexander,  together  with  his  whole  progeny,  except  one 
granddaughter  by  a  daughter,  being  extinct,  a  convention  of 
the  estates  was  called  at  Scoon,  in  order  to  discuss  the  ques* 
tion  respecting  the  creation  of  a  new  king,*  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  reahn  during  the  interregnum.  At  this  meeting, 
the  nobles  chose  six  of  their  own  number  to  preside  over  the 
kingdom,  which  they  divided  among  them  thus — Duncan 
Macdu£^  earl  of  Fife,  John  Cumin,  f  earl  of  Buchan,  and 
William  Fraser,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  were  appointed 
to  govern  that  part  which  lies  to  the  north  ;  and  Robert, 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  another  John  Cumin,  and  John  Stuart, 
that  part  which  looks  to  the  south  of  the  river  Forth.  Ed^ 
ward,  king  of  England,  aware  that  his  sister's  granddaughter, 

*  Lord  Hailes  objects  to  the  expression,  de  novo  regi  creando,  as  both  afiect- 
ed  and  erroneous,  and  adds,"  admitting  his  [Buchanan's]  capricious  notions  of 
the  Scottish  government  to  be  just,  this  [to  create  a  new  king] could  not  have 
been  the  business  of  the  assembly,  for  Margaret  had  been  already  acknow- 
ledged as  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown."  But  as  the  queen  dowager  Joleta 
was  reported  to  be  with  child  at  the  time,  the  expression  does  not  appear 
fi>rced ;  and,  besides,  it  is  in  consonance  with  what  was  the  language  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  during  the  minority  of  James  V.,  who  declared,  that  by 
the  demise  of  the  king,.^^^  power  had  devolved  to  the  three  estates  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  James  I.,  they  set  aside  the  king's  will  as  regarded  the  agency. 

f  John  Cumin.  Lord  Hailes  says,  Fordun  confounds  the  father  and  son, 
as  also  appears  to  be  the  case  in  this  list ;  it  should  be  Alexander,  earl  of 
Buchan.  The  bishop  of  Glasgow  was  Robert  Wiseheart,  John  Cumin  was 
lord  of  Badenoch,  and  John  Stuart,  is  in  other  records  styled  James,  the  lord 
high  steward  of  Scotland,  sometimes,  Dapifer  Regis  Scotorum^  and  sometimes 
beneschallui. 


\ 
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t^e  daughter  of  the  king  of  Norway,  and  the  only  remainii^ 
child  of  ail  Alexander's  posterity,  was  the  legitimate  heiress 
of  the  crovm,  sei^  ambassadors  to  Scotland^  to  demand  her  aa 
A  wife  for  his  son,  who  having  descanted  at  great  length  in 
Parliament  upon  the  mutual  advantages  which  would  arise 
from  the  proposed  marriage,  did  not  find  the  Scots  very  averse 
to  the  alliance. 

II.  Edward  was  a  man  oi  uncommdki  abilities,  of  great 
power  but  of  greater  ambition,  who  had  displayed  his  eour*- 
age  during  his  fidher's  li&time,  in  the  holy  war,  and  after  bis. 
death,  in  the  subjngation  of  Wales*  The  Scots  had  never 
been  so  closely  alKed  with  the  English,  as  in  the  reign  of  the. 
late  kingi,  nor  did  it,  now,  apposr  impraeiieable  to  eradicate. 
the  ancient  hatred  effectually,  by  uniting  both  the  nations  upoa 
fair  and  honourable  terms*  The  marriage  was  therefore  read« 
ily  agreed  to,  the  following  conditions  only  being  aiinexed  by 
mutual  consei»t  :«-^That  the  Scots,  in  the  meantime^  should 
be  govMned  by  their  ofwn  laws  and  Magistrates^  until  children 
should  spring  from  this  marriage,  who  could  take  upon  th^i  y  . 

the  manasrement  of  the  realm.     But  if  na  cbildreni  should  bs 

Aen  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  renreirtxto  the  nearest  of 
kin  of  the  royal  line. 

Ill*   C^  this  arrangement  beiBg  settled,   Michael,  otj  as  ^ 

others  call  him,  David  Weems,  and  Michael  Scoit,  two  emir* 
nent  knigbta  in  Fife,  hi^ly  esteemed  for  thdir  sagacity,  were 
sent  as  ambassadors  to  Norway;  but  before  they  arrived  there, 
Margaret^  the  young  princess,  bad  died,  and  they,  ia  conse^ 
quezice  returned  home  without  accomplishing  the  end  of  tbeiir  ^f  ^  '  ^  • 
joarney«  From  the  premature  death  of  this  child,  adrose  a 
controversy  respecting  the  succession,  which  violently  shook 
England,  and  almost  annihilated  the  name  of  the  Scots.  Jdiu 
Baliol,  and  Robert  Bruce,  two  noblemen  of  great  poweri 
stepped  forward  as  competitors  ;  tbe  first  had  estates  in  France, 
the  other  in  England,  and  both  had  extensive  possessions  and 
numerous  relations  in  Scotland.  But  before  I  proceed  with 
their  ^spute^  m  ordier  to  make  the  subject  clear,  I  must  go 
back  a#ittle. 

IV.  Upon  the  death  of  tke  last  tbrtee  kings  of  the   Scots^ 
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William,  Alexander  IL  and  Alexander  III.,  together  witfi^ 
their  iiehole  offspring,  there  remained  only  the  descendants  of 
David,  earl  of  Huntington,  who  possessed  any  legitimate  claim 
to  the  crown.  David,  who  was  the  brother  of  king  William, 
and  the  grand-uncle  of  Alexander  III.,  married  in  England, 
Matilda,  or  Maud,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Chester,  by 
whom  he  had  three  daughters.  Margaret,  the  eldest  of  these, 
was  married  to  Allan  of  Galloway,  a  powerful  chieflain  among 
the  Scots;  tiie  second,  to  Robert  Bruce,  sumamed  the  NoUe, 
an  Englishman,  distinguished  both  for  his  illustrious  descent, 
and  his  large  possessions ;  and  the  third,  to  Henry  Hastings, 
also  an  Englishman,  whose  posterity,  to  this  day,  enjoy  die 
earldom  of  Huntington ;  but  as  he  abstained  from  urging  his 
claim  to  the  kingdom,  I  shall  pass  over  his  fa2nily,  and  ex- 
amine, at  length,  the  ancestry  and  rights  of  those  of  Baliol 
and  Bruce.    . 

V.  During  the  reign  of  William  in  Scotland,  Fergus,  the 
governor  of  Galloway,  left  two  sons,  Gilbert,  and  Ethred,  and 
William,  to  prevent  any  discord  between  the  brothers,  divided 
the  paternal  estate  equally  betwixt  them.     Gilbert,  who  was 
the  eldest,  indignant  at  this  distribution,   conceived  a  deep, 
hatred,  equally  against  his  brother  and  the  king,  and,  when 
the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  being  freed  from, 
all  restraint,  displayed  his  hatred  openly  against  both.     Hav- 
ing seized  his  brother  by  surprise,  he  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
cut  out  his  tongue,  and  not  content  with  simply  taking  away 
his  life  he  inflicted   on  him  a  lingering,   and  excruciating 
death ;  then  joining  himself  to  the  English  party,  he  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  counties,  plundering  his  countrymen  as  if 
they  had  been  enemies,  and  visiting  them  with  all  the  severi- 
ties of  war ;  and  had  not  Roland,  the  son  of  Ethred,  collected 
a  body  of  those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  resisted 
him,  he  would  have  either  entirely  laid  waste  the  adjoining 
districts,  or  brought  them  over  to  his  faction.     But  Roland, 
who  was  young,  active,  and  vigorous,  checked  the  rage  of  his 
uncle,  and,  in  his  conflicts  with  the  English,  whether  in  driv- 
ing away  their  ravaging  parties,  or  leading  predatory  excursions 
into  their  territories,  his  enterprises  were  always  bravely,  and 
ofl^i  successfiilly  conducted.     At  last,  upon  the  return  of  the 
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king  to  his  dominions,  '  Gilbert  was  pardoBed,  through  the 
intercession  of  iSiends,  upon  ^roihising  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  damage  he  had  done,  and  giving  pledges  for  the  per* 
formance  of  his  promise. . 

VI.  But  Gilbert  dying  in  a  few  days  after,  those  who  had 
been  accustomed,  under  him,  to  bloodshed  and  plunder, 
although  they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  king  of  England, 
induced,  either  by  their  fickle  disposition,  or  alarmed  by  a 
conscious  dread  of  punishment  for  their  former  misdeeds, 
resumed  their  arms  under  Kilpatrick,  and  Henry  and  Samuel 
Kennedy,  who  had  before  been  the  associates  of  Gilb^^rt  in 
his  crimes.  Roland  was  in  consequence,  sent  Against,  them 
with  an  army,  when  a  sanguinary  battle  ensued,  in  which  h^ 
slew  the  principal  leaders,  and  a  great  number  of  the  rabble 
they  had  collected.  Those  who  escaped  from  this  battle,  fled 
to  one  Gilcoiumb,  a  captain  of  robbers,  who,"  after  having 
wasted  Lothian,  plundering,  and  even  murdering  the  nobUr 
ity  and  gentry,  had  thence  marched  to  Galloway^  and  under- 
taken the  cause  of  Gilbert,  though  deserted  by  every  one 
else  as  desperate;  and  not  only  took  possession  of  Giibert'ii 
estates,  but  acted  as  if  he  had  been  lord  of  the  country.  At 
length,  however,  he  was  engs^ed  by  Roland,  about  the  begin^ 
ning  of  October,  nearly  three  months  after  Gilbert's  forces 
liad  been  defeated,  and  killed,  together  with  the  greatest  part 
of  his  followers.  Only  a  few  of  Roland's  army  were  slain^ 
but  among  them  was  his  brother,  a  brave  young  man. 

VII.  The  king  of  England,  offended  at  the  slaughter  of 
those,  who  the  year  before,  had  put  themselves  under  his 
protection,  marched  with  an  army  to  Carlisle,  where  Roland 
met  him,  and  having  been  reconciled  by  means  of  king 
William,  after  refuting  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  by 
showing  that  he  had  done  nothing  rashly  or  unjustly,  either 
against  them  or  the  public,  he  was  dismissed  honourably  by 
the  English  monarch.  William,  on  his  return  home,  in 
remembrance,  both  of  the  unshaken  fidelity  of  Ethred,  his 
fathei,  and  in  reward  of  his  own  eminent  public  services, 
bestowed  upon  Roland  the  whole  of  Galloway.  He,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  Carrick  to  the  son  of  Gilbert,  notwithstand- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  father.      William  of  Newberry  dates 
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these  transactions  in   the   year    1183.    Roland  married  the 
Ulster  of  Wriliam  Morvill,  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland, 
vho  dying  without  children,  that  office  descended  to  Roland, 
and  became  hereditary  in  his  family.     Allan,  his  son,   on  ac- 
count of  assistance  rendered  John,  king  of  England,    in  Ire« 
land,  received  very   extensive  possessions,  for  which,    by  the 
permission  of  the  king  of  the  Scots,  he  did  him  homage* 
This  Allan,  married  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  David, 
earl  of  Huntington,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters,    the 
eldest  of  whom,    Dornagilla,  married  John  Baliol,*     f  [the 
father  of  John  Baliol]  who  was  king  of  the  Scots  for  some 
years.      Robert    Bruce,   who   married   Isabella,    the    second 
daughter  of  David,  [had  by  her  a  son,  Robert,  who]  became 
«arl  of  Carrick  in  the  following  manner.     Martha,  sole  heiress 
of  the  earl  of  Carrick,  her  father  having  been  killed    in    the 
koly  war,  when  she  arrived  at  the  years  of  puberty,    having 
accidentally  seen  Robert  Bruce,  by  far  the  handsomest  young 
man  of  the  age,  when  hunting,  courteously  invited,  and  almost 
constrained    him  to  visit   her  castle  in   the   neighbourhood. 
While  here,  a  similarity  of  age,  beauty,  family,  and  manners, 
easily  produced    a  mutual   siTection,    and  they  were  secretly 
married.     When  the  king,  who^e  right  it  was  to  bestow  the 
young  lady  in  marriage,  was  informed  of  the  fact,  he  appeared 
highly  offended,  but  was  afterward  appeased  by  the  interven- 
^on  of  friends.     From  this  marriage,  sprung  Robert  Bruce 
afterward  king  of  Scotland4 

• 

*  Abcrcrosibie  moet  Hbeiy|y  dsui e$  Buduman,  for  making  John  Baiiol, 
the  ku»l)afu)  of  DoTupg^k,  the  competitor*  instead  of  her  aon»  t\a&  waa  n»o^ 
probably  an  omiasion  in  printing,  and  is  pow  luppUed  ia  the  text.  He  i&  also 
very  angry  for  what  he  styles  **  the  romance,"  in  making  Robert  Bruce,  who 
married  the  second  daughter  of  David,  the  same  Robert,  who  married  the 
countess  of  Carrick,  but  in  Ruddiman's  Edit,  of  the  history,  the  objection  is 
obviated,  by  restaring  the  true  reading  from  a  MS.  The  words  omitted  in 
the  former  Edit,  are  ''  ^  ea  genuit  Robertam  fitium,"  they  are  also  supplied 
in  the  text.  Abercrombie,  in  this  genealogy  errs  greatly;  but  with  this  we 
'  have  nothing  to  do. 

f  The  words  between  brackets  are  supplemented  to  the  text. 

X  In  the  genealogy  of  the  Bruces,  Buchanan  here  has  fallen  into  a  mistake 
CODUDOO  both  to  the  Scottish  and  Englisfc  historians,  in  omit^g  one  Rofaeit 
Bf uce,  aod  making  Robert  the  king,  grandson  of  Pavid,  eavl  of  Huptipgtof, 
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viii.  These  detftBs  premiMd,  I  proceed  to  the  iimnedi8t« 
Bubject,  and  the  eompetitcrs*  Tliese  were  Donuigilla^  [or 
I>evarg3]  the  granddftughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntington, 
by  hi$  eldest  daughter,  and  Robert  Brucc^  [&tfaet  cf  Robert 
Bruce]  eail  of  Carrick,  [grandson,  not]  great  grandson  of 
Darid,  by  his  second  daughter.  For  DotnagiUa,  the  cttstottl 
of  the  country  was  urged,  by  whkh  those  who  were  nearest  ia 
degree,  had  the  prior  claim.  For  Robert  Brucc^  the  sex  was 
insisted  upon,  because,  where  the  degrees  of  propinquity  were 
the  same,  the  males  were  preferred  to  the  females,  and  it  was 
denied  that  a  granddaughter  could  of  rights  sucoeed  to  a 
grandfather's  estate,  when  a  grandson  was  alire,  and,  although 
in  dividing  private  estates,  another  rule  was  sometimes^  fUk>w* 
ed,  yet  in  these  possessions  whieb  am  held  in  fee^  a&  it  is 
called,  and  in  the  succession  of  kingdoms,  the  contrary  was 
always  ^e  law.  A  recent  examfde  had  ocoarred  in  the  dis- 
pute respecting  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  which  the  duke  of 
NivemOis  claimed.  But  although  he  bad  to  wife  tbe  gnand- 
daughter  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  duke,  yet  the  inheritance 
was  adjudged  to  a  younger  son  of  the  duke's  brother.  Robert, 
therefore,  contended,  that  he  was  a  step  nearer  than  John 
Baliol,  who  was  tbe  great  grandson,  while  he  was  the  grands 
son,  and,  that  he  was  to  be  preferred  to  Dornagilla,  whose 
relationship  was  equal,  because  the  male  has  a  preferable 
right  to  the  female. 

nc  The  Scots  nobles  were  unable  to  decide  this  controversy 
at  home,  because  the  power  of  the  parties  had  divided  the 
whole  kingdom,  into  two  factions.  Baliol,  by  his  mother, 
possessed  the  whole  extensive  county  of  Galloway,  and  had 
allied  himsdf  to  the  Cumins^  the  most  powerful  family  in 
Scotland,  next  to  the  king,  by  means  of  John  Cumin,  who 
had  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  Dornagilla.  Robert,  on  tbe 
x)ther  hand,  held  the  estates  of  Cleveland,  in   England,   and 

wfiereas  he  was  his  great  grandson.  The  true  Urt  stands  thus  :-»Ro>srt  di 
BinB,  lord  of  AiMBBdale,  whamarried  Isosbl,  sscond  daughter  of  thb  eaa^ 
OP  HuNTiNOTON,  died  1245^;  Robert,  his  son»  the  competitor^  married  Isobex. 
la  Clare,  and  died  1295;  Robert,  his  son,  was  married  to  Margarst, 
COUNTESS  OF  Carrick,  and  died  1304.  From  this  marriage  sprung  Rokeet  I. 
f  RE  BaucB,  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  the  seventh  son  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Brui  family,  after  their  settlement  in  Britain. 
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the  lands  of  Annandale  and  Gieuioch,  in  Scotland,  besides  the 
earidom  of  Carrick  by  his  son,  [whose  son  wa$]  afterward 
king,   was  connected  with  many  of  the  nobles,  and  highly 
beloved  by  his  people.     On  these  accounts  chiefly,  the  con- 
troyersy  could  not  be  settled   at  home^  ,  because,    allowing 
the  best,   and  most   equitable,  judg  ment  to  have,  been  pro- 
nounced,  there  existed  no  power  in  Scotland  able  to  force 
the  parties  to  abide  by  the  decision ;  and  therefore^  by  almost 
tuianimous  consent,  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Edward,   no 
one  ever  doubting  the  integrity  of  a  son,  whose  father  had 
proved   so  affectionate  a  father-in-law,  and  upright  guardian 
to  the  last  king  of  Scotland,  and  who  had  himself  received  so 
recently,  such  a  procrf  of  the  good- will  of  the  Scots,  in  the 
facility  with  which  they  consented  to  his  proposals  for  the 
marriage  of  their  queen. 

X.  Edward,   as  soon  as  he  came  to  Berwick,*  inyited  the 

•    *  It  WB8  at  Norham,  within  the  Eugluh  borders,  where  Edward  had  his 
first  meeting  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  which  adjourned  to  Holywell,  in  Ber- 
wickshire, near  Upsettlington,  now  Ladykirk,  and  it  is  certiun,  that  Bruce, 
along  with  all  the  other  competitors  there,  acknowledged  Edward,  as  lord 
paramount.    The  important  instrument  has  been  published  in  the  Fcedera, 
torn.  ii.  p.  545,  and  Bruce  stands  first.    In  the  universal  confusion  that  follow- 
ed, the  annals  of  Scotland  could  not  be  correctly  kept,  and  the  chroniclers 
who  wrote  after  The  B&uce  restored  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  would 
naturally  feel  inclined,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  palliate,  omit,  or 'even  deny 
any  action  of  his  ancestor's,  which  had  tended  to  subjugate  the  crown,  whose 
fibcrty  he  had  so  nobly  vindicated.    This  must  account  for  some  inaccura- 
cies in  Buchanan,  which,  as  he  followed  them,  and  had  not  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
access  to  the  English  records,  by  which  he  might  have  corrected  his  mistakes, 
he  could  not  avoict  flEdling  into.    According  to  the  English  official, accounts 
Edward  commanded  his  most  powerfiil  barons  in  the  north,  to  assemble  with 
all  their  powers  at  Norham,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1291.    On  the  10th  of  May, 
the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Scotland,  met  him  there.    When  they  arrived,  to 
their  utter  astonishment,  they  were  required  to  acknowledge  the  king  of 
England,  as  their  lord  paramount.    Some  one  said,  no  answer  can  be  made 
while  the  throne  is  vacant.    To  which  Edward  replied  furiously,  by  holy 
Edward,  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vindicate  my  just  r^hts  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.    On  which,  they  requested  a  delay  to  consider,  and  the  assembly 
was  adjourned  for  three  weeks,  by  which  time  he  knew  the  barons  he  had 
summoned  to  meet  him  at  Norham,  would  be  assembled  in  arms ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  holding  the  congress  in  his  camp,  an  open  field  near  Upsettling- 
ton, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweedy  was  the  place  appointed.    At  this 
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governors  of  Scotland,  and  the  deputies  of  the  estates  thither, 
protesting,  that  he  did  not  summon  them  to  appear  as  vassals 
before  their  legitimate  lord  and  roaster,  but  as  friends,  to 
come  to  an  arbiter,  chosen  by  themselves.  On  their  arrival* 
he  first  exacted  an  oath  from  the  competitors,  that  they  would 
stand  by  his  decree  ;  next,  he  required  the  nobles  to  swear, 
that  they  would  obey  him,  whom,  upon  his  oath,  he  should 
declare  their  lawful  king ;  and  besides,  he  required  a  public 
deed  of  the  estates  to  this  effect,  to  be  given  him,  to  which 
they  should  affix  their  individual  seals.  He  then  selected 
twelve  of  the  wisest  of  the  Scots,  from  the  different  estates, 
and  added  as  many  Englishmen  to  them,  from  whom  he  required 
an  oath,  that  they  would  decide  equitably  and  truly,  according 
to  their  belief.  These  proceedings  done  openly,  had  a  show 
of  honesty,  and  were  very  gratefrd  to  the  people,  but  in  secret, 
and  with  a  few,  he  intrigued- how  to  reduce  Scotland  under 
his  subjection.  Although  Eklward  imagined  this  might  be 
easily  done,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into  two  factions,  yet, 
that  it  might  be  more  speedily  accomplished,  and  the  fraud 
more  effectually  concealed,  he  stirred  up  eight  other  competi^ 
tors,  *  besides  Bruce  and  Baliol,  that  from  among  a  greater 

meeting,  eight  competitors  appeared,  and  being  asked  **  whether  they  acknow« 
ledged  Edward  as  lord  paramount  of  Scotland,  nnd  were  willing  to  repeivo 
judgment  from  him  in  that  character,  they  all,  Robert  Bruee>  lord  of  Annan- 
dale,  being  asked  first,  expressly,  publicly,  and  openly  declared  their  assent." 
Next  day>  Baliol,  who  had  been  absent  the  day  previous,  did  the  same.  Com- 
roissionen  were  then  directed  to  be  chosen,  to  examine  the  case,  and  report 
to  Edward ;  these  were  forty  by  Baliol,  forty  by  Bruce,  and  Edward  to  add 
twenty-four.  All  the  competitors  agreed,  that  seizin  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  and  its  fortresses,  should  be  delivered  to  Edward  and  they  were* 
formally  surrendered  into  his  hands,  by  the  keepers  of  the  castles,  and  the 
regents  at  the  same  time  made  a  solemn  surrender  of  the  kingdom.  In  this 
day  of  trial,  Gilbert  de  Umfraville,  earl  of  Angus,  alone  asserted  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country.'  He  refused  to  surrender  the  chai^  he  said.be  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Scottish  nation,  unless  Edward,  and  all  the  competitomi  joined 
to  ^ve  him  an  indemnity,  and  they  did  so.  The  final  sentence- wfts  after- 
ward given  at  Berwick,  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  on  the  17th  November,  1293, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  business,  all  the  Competi- 
tors were  equally  and  servilely  compliant. 

*  I.  Florence,  earl  of  Holland,  claimed  as  great  grandson  of  Ada,  daughter 
of  Henry,  prince  of  Scotland,  and  sister  of  William  the  Lion,  king  ^f  Scots. 
VOL.  1*  3d  13 
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number,  he  raiglit  the  more  readily  seduce  <»ie  int  -more  to 
hb  party.  And^  lest  he  should  seem  to  proceed  rashly  in  a 
oiatter  of  so  great  importance^  he  proposed  to  consult  the 
most  pious,  prudent,  and  learned  civilians  of  France,  not 
doubling  but  that,  as  lawy^s  never  agree  among  themselves, 
be  would  find  something  in  their  answer,  whidi  he  would  be 
able  to  turn  to  his.  advantage.  The  new  competitors,  how- 
ever, when  they  saw  no  grounds  for  their  claims,  desisted,  of 
their  own  accord,  from  their  pretensions.  Agents,  instructed 
by  the  king  of  England,  who  maniaged  the  whde  business, 
made  out  a  false  case  to  the  following  purport. 

XI.  A  certain  king,  neither  accustomed  to  be  crowned  nor 
anointed,  but  pladed  in  a  certain  seat,,  sind  decked  king  by 
his  leilbw.  countrymen^  yet  not  so  unreservedly  a  king,  as  to 
be  eutirejy  independent  of  another  king,  to  whom  he  did 
homage,  died  without  children.  Two  .of  his  relaticHts*  de-. 
scended  from  Semproniiis,  the  grand  uncle  of  the  deceased 
king,  claim  the  inheritance,  viz*  Titius,  the  great  grandson  ot 
Sempronitts^  by  his  eldest  daughter,  and.  Seius^  grandson  by 
a  younger  daughter ;  which  of  these  has  the  preferable  d^hfk 
to  ah  inheritance,  incapable  of  being  divided.  The.sulyec^ 
being  proposed  for  their  deliberaticm  almost  in  these  words, 
they  all  answered  nearly  to  the  san»  e£Eect,  That  if  any  law 
or  usagb  existed  in  the  kingdom  which  was  sued  for,  they 
were  to  be  guided  by  it,  if  not,  the  usage  of  the  kingdom  which 
possessed  the  superiority,  was  to  be  followed;  because,  in 
judging  of  fiefs,  usage  descends,  but  does  not  ascend^  that  is^ 
the  usage  of.  the  superior^  gives  the  law  to  the  inferior,  but 

f.  Rob^'de  Hnkeny^  as  great  grendsoii  io£  Marjory,  daughter  of  Henry, 
prntce  of  Scotland^  and  sitter  kH  WUliam  the  Uon,  idtig  of  the  Seotsi  s. 
WiHiam  de  Rbiv  a  great  grandion  of  Isabella,  said  to  have  been'  tbe  ddest 
daughter  of  king  WiUlam^  4;  Patrick,  earl  of  March,  as  great  grandson  of 
Uda,  or  Add,«notliier  dunghter  of  king  Willikm's.  5,  WilliAtti  d^  Vesci,  as 
^^dspn  ((rf*  Maijttry  daughter  of  king  William.  6.  Patrick  Galythly,  as  t!ie 
wm^Htmrf  GNilythly,  who  was  the  lawflfl  son,  as  he  contendled,  of  king 
Willidni.  7.  NIcolis  de  Soiilis,  as  gftkndsoifi  of  Maijdry,  datighter  of  Alexander 
li  8.  Roger  de  .Mandeville  brought  finrward  a  fictitious  claim.  Oh  examm-^  - 
ation  of  these  claims,  four  proved  to  be  untenable,  a*  founded  on  thfe  rigrht  of 
Iliegittmate  daughters,  and  the  others  withouc  foundation.  Hailes*  Ann. 
vol.  i.p.  8^7.  Ed.  ia]9. 
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not  the  opposite.  It  turould  be  tedious  to  detail  the  individuali 
opinions  of  each,  but  the  sum  wa$9  while  they  in  general  spot:^^ 
doubtfully  of  the  rights  o£  the  litigants,  diey  all,  from  the  false: 
caae  which  had  been  submitted  to  them,  decidedly  ga^ 
Edward  the  supreme  power  of  judging. 

XII.  The  question  being  thus  more  implicated  and  involved 
than  before,  next  year  an  assembly  was  convened  at  Norhani, 
Uliei^  Edward  by  his  agents,  secretly  ^o^n4ed  the  incUnatioqs) 
of  the^Scot^,  whether  they  would  voluntari^^  acknowledge  hi% 
asithority,  as  he  affirmed  their  ancesto,rs  had  often  done  tha( 
i£  lis  predecessors,  which,  when  they  all;  steadily  refused  U^ 
4q»  hie  convdced  the  competitors  whom  bo  himself  had  set  up^ 
and  induced  them  by  extravagant  promises,  to  swear  homage^ 
to  him.  The  others  he  pei-suaded  to  remove  the  meeting  tq 
JBerwick,  as  a  more  convenient  place.  When  they  arrived  a( 
that  town,  he  ordered  the  twenty-foiir  judges,  whom  he  had 
chosen,  to  be  closely  shut  up  in  a  church,  to  decide  the  con^ 
troversy,  and  no  one  in  the  interim  to.  have  f^x;ess  to.  theni. 
But  as  the  business  proceeded  slowly,  he,  from  time  to  time, 
went  in  alone  among  them^  and,  ^wbea  by  discoursiog  with 
them  sqiarately,  he  found  the  majority  of  opinion,  that  the 
preferable  right  belonged  to  Baliol,  but,  that  he  was  inferior^ 
both  in  the  affections  of  the  .people,  and  the  strength  pf  his 
party,  he  called  Bruce,  thinking,  that  a^  his  right  was  thf 
weakest,  he  would  the  more  easily  assent  to  his  propositions, 
and  promised  him  the  Scottish  crown  if  he  would  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  do  them  homagew 
But,  when  Bruce  ingenuously  answered,  that  he  was  not  so 
desirous  of  reigning,  as  to  abridge,  for  the  sake  of  it,  th^ 
liberty  )eft  him  by  his  ancestors,  he  immediately  dismissed 
him,  and  ordered  Baliol  to  be  brought,  who  being  more 
ambitious  of  a  crown,  than  anxious  about  his  honour,  readily 
accepted  the  offered  condition^ 

XCVI.  JoHiiT  Qaliol. 

XIII.  In  this  manner,  after  six  years  and  nine  months  from 
^e  death  of  Alexander,  John  Baliol  was  declared  king  of  the 
Scots,  and  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  desirous  of  tran^ 
<|uillity,  proceeded  with  him  to  Scoou,  where  he  waii  crownedi^ 
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all,  except  Bruce,  swearing  fealty  to  him.  Being  thus  seated 
on  the  throne  by  the  king  of  England,  and  accepted  by  his 
people,  as  soon  as  he  Was  installed  in  the  kingdom,  in  order 
to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  went  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
where  Edward  then  was,  and  according  to  his  promise^  did 
homage,  together  with  the  nobles  who  had  followed  him,  and 
who  dared  not,  at  such  a  distance  from  home,  oppose  the  will 
of  the  two  kings.  The  rest  of  the  nobility,  when  they  learned 
this,  were  grievously  enraged,  but,  conscious  of  their  weak- 
ness dissembled  their  anger.  An  opportunity,  however,  soon 
occurred  for  declaring  it.  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife — who  had 
been  one  of  the  six  governors  during  the  interregnum — being 
killed  by  one  of  the  Abernethies,  which  family  was  at  that 
time  very  rich  and  powerful  in  Scotland,  arid  a  brother  of  the 
earl's  being  brought  to  trial  by  the  same  &mily,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  estates,  the  king  pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  the 
Abernethies,  adjudging  to  them  the  lands  about  which  the 
dispute  had  arisen.  Upon  this,  Macduff  thinking  himself 
further  injured  by  the  king,  who  had  not  formerly  av»)ged 
the  death  of  his  brother,  appealed  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
desired  that  Baliol  might  be  called  to  answer  before  hinu 
The  cause  being  removed  to  London,  was. brought  before  the 
English  parliament,  when  Baliol  was  accidentally  sitting  beside 
Edward  in  that  assembly.  He,  when  cited,  wished  to  answer 
by  a  procurator ;  but  this  being  refused,  he  was  obliged  to  rise 
and  plead  his  own  cause  from  an  inferior  place.  Not  daring 
to  show  his  resentment,  he  bore  this  af&ont  in  silence,  but, 
as  soon  as  he  could  withdraw  himself,  he  returned  home,  his 
bosom  boiling  with  indignation,  and  wholly  occupied  in  re- 
volving schemes  for  being  reconciled  to  his  own  people,  and 

avenged  upon  Edward. 
XIV.  While  meditating  upon  the  means  of  revenge,  a  new 

quarrel  very  opportunely  occurred  between  France,  and  Eng^ 

land,  which  soon  broke  out  into  a  war.     Ambassadors  were, 

therefore,  sent  immediately  to  the  Scottish  assembly  of  estates, 

by   both  kings;  the  French  monarch    desiring  to  renew  the 

ancient  league  with  the  new  king;  the  king  of  England  re^ 

quiring,  as  a   consequence  of  the  recent  surrender,  that  he 

should  receive  assistance  in  the  war  which  he  had  undertaken. 
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Both  embassies  being  referred  ^to  the  Parliament,  the  nobles, 
eager  to  rebel,  decreed  that  the  request  of  the  French  was 
right,  and  that  of' the  English  unjust;  for  the  league  with 
France  had  been  entered  into  more  than  five  hundred  years 
before,  with  the  universal  consent  of  the  nation,  and  had,  on 
account  of  its  justness  and  utility,  been  preserved  inviolate  ever 
since.  But  this  recent  surrender  to  England,  had  been  ex- 
torted from  their  king  against  his  inclination ;  and  even  had 
he  done  it  willingly,  yet  could  it  not  have  bound  either  himself 
or  the  kingdom,  being  the  solitary  deed  of  the  prince,  for  the 
estates  were  never  consulted,  without  whose  advice  or  con- 
sent, no  act  of  the  king's  was  binding  on  the  realm.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
France,  to  renew  the  ancient  league,  and  to  desire  one  of  the 
royal  family  as  a  wife  for  Edward  Baliol,  the  son  of  John« 
Likewise,  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  England,  to  de» 
clare — That  the  king  of  the  Scots  revoked  the  surrender  of 
himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  English,  to  which  he  had  been 
'  forced  by  violence,  but  which  he  had  no  right  to  make ;  to  re- 
nounce the  friendship  of  Edward,  as  weU  for  these  reasons  as 
for  the  innumerable  injuries  done  to  himself  and  his  subjects ; 
and  to  assert  his  pristine  liberty.  Nobody  of  rank  daring  to 
carry  this  renunciation  to  the  king  of  England,  haughty  by 
nature,  and  spoiled  by  good  fortune,  a  monk,  or  as  others 
say,  an  abbot  of  Aberbrothoc,  delivered  the  writing,  who,  after 
suffering  innumerable  affronts,  with  difficulty  returned  unhurt 
to  his  employers,  protected  rather  by  contempt  for  his  insig- 
nificance, than  any  respect  for  his  character  as  an  ambassador. 
XV.  In  the  mean  time,  the  kingjof  England,  who  had  con- 
cluded an  armistice  for  some  months  with  the  French,  hoping, 
before  its  expiration,  to  subdue  the  Scots,  by  attacking  them 
unprepared,  sent  the  fleet,  he  had  assembled  for  his  Gallic 
expedition,  against  Scotland,  in  order  to  prevent  provisions 
from  being  carried  to  Berwick,  which  he  had  heard  was  de- 
fended by  a  strong  garrison.  This  fleet,  when  it  arrived  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tweed,  was  attacked  by  the  Scots,  who 
destroyed  eighteen  vessels,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  The 
high  spirit  of  Edward  was  vehemently  exasperated  by  this 
loss,    and,   breathing  vengeance,  he  summoned  Baliol  again 
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^nd  again  to  answer  before  him;  while,  having  collected  a 
large  armys  he  went  himself  with  it  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
where  he  issued  a  proclamatioui  calling  once  more  upon  John 
to  appoar  at  bis  )>ar,  and  clear  himself  from  the  criminal  ac- 
cusations Inrpught  against  him.     But,  when  neither  he  nor  any 
one  in  his  nai^e  appeared  at  the  day  appointed,  Edward,  add- 
ing policy  to  force,  applied  to  Bruce,  promising  him  the  king^ 
dom  if  he  would  faithfully  lend  his  assistance  in  dethroning 
Baliol;  to  aocomplish  which,  he  said,  neither  much  labour 
nor  expense  was  required,  as  he  needed  only  to  send  instruc- 
tions to  his  frionds,  either  to  desert  the  king,  or  decline  assist- 
ing him.     In  the  meanwhile,  he,  himself,  continued  his  route, 
and  by  forced  marches  rea<:hed  Berwick.     Soon,  however, 
finding  that  be  made  no  progress  against  the  town,  on  account 
of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  he  pretended  to  raise  the  si^e, 
as  if  despairing  of  taking  it,  afnd  caused  reports  to  be  spread 
by  some  Scots  of  the  Bruce  faction,  that  Baliol  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  a  large  army.     When  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  garrison  heard  of  the  approach  of  their  king,  they, 
in  order  to  give  him  the  most  honourable  reception,  hastened 
put  promiscuously  on  horseback,   and  on  foot,  to  meet  hini. 
On  which,  a  body  of  cavalry,  sent  forward  by  Edward,   ad- 
vanced;   a^d  having  partly  trode,  down  those  who  were  in 
front,  and  partly  separated  the  others  from  their  friends,  seiz- 
ed on  the  nearest  gate,  and  entered  the  city.     The  English 
king  followed  with  the  infantry,  and  made  a  miserable  slaugh- 
ter of  all  ranks.    There  were  killed  of  the  Scots,  upwards  of 
seven  thousainlf  among  whom  were  the  flower  of  the  nobility 
of  Lothian  and  Fife.* 

*  The  English  historians  Ui,y,  that  the  town  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
garrison  and  inhabitants  butchered  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex ;  and  that 
the  commander  of  the  castle.  Sir  William  Douglas,  capitulated.  He  after- 
wards joined  Wallace,  aad  was  present  with  him  in  an  attempt  to  curpdie 
Ormesbjr,  the  English  justiciary,  while  he  held  bia  court  at  Scoon,  and  in 
fl^veral  other  expeditions,  but  afterwards  made  submission  to  Edward,  for 
himself,  and  for  his  party ;  WaUace,  however,  refusing  to  accede  to  the  treaty, 
he  surrendered  to  Edward,  and  was  sent  to  England,  where,  according  to  Craw- 
ford, he  married  an  English  lady,  Ferrers,  but  refusing,  whOe  there,  to  swear 
fealty,  he  was  committed  to  prisoD,  where  be  died,  as  is,  afterward,  stated  %i 
^he^xt* 
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Xvf.  Though  r  had  resolved,  from  the  banning,  not  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  my  history,  by  any  digression,  I  can- 
not restrain  myself  from  exposing  the  licentious  rage  for  de- 
iamation,  which  distinguishes  Richard  Grafton,  who  lately 
wrote  the  history  of  England,  that  those  who  read  this  work, 
may  judge  what  credit  is  due  to  that  writer.  He  says,  that  it 
is  written  in  the  fourteenth  book,  cap.  ii;  by  Hector  Boece, 
that  so  much  blood  was  shed  upon  this  occasion,  that  the 
rivers,  which  ran  through  the  streets,  cohld  have  driven  a 
water  mill  for  two  days.  Now,  first,  Boece  has  not  divided 
his  book  into  chapters ;  and,  next,  what  Grafton  affirms,  is  no 
where  to  be  found  in  the  book  at  all.  But  leaving  this  shame- 
ful  retailer  of  falsehood,  let  us  return  to  Edward.' — As  his 
forces  were  numerous,  he  sent  a  part  of  his  army  to  besiegfe 
Dunbar  j  and  a  few  days  after,  the  dtadel  of  ilSei'Wick,  hope- 
less of  assistance,  having  surrendered,  he,  himself,  followed, 
where,  forming  a  junction  of  all  his  forces,  he  engaged  th6 
Scottish  army,  which  had  advanced  to  raise  the  siege;  and 
after  a  ftirious  contest,  victory  inclining  to  the  English,  the 
principal  nobility  sought  reftige  in  the  castle;  which  likewise 
isurrendered,  either  through  the  perfiHy  of  Rithard  Seward, 
the  governor,  or  not  being  sufSciently  provisioned  for  such  a 
number  as  were  shut  up  in  it.  The  prisoners  were  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  Some  attribute  the  cause  of  this  disaster 
to  the  elder  Robert  Bruce,  whose  friends  yifeWitig  in  battle, 
the  rest  became  panic  struck ;  and  our  writers,  besides,  uni- 
formly affirm,  that  wheii  JBruce  demanded  of  Edward  the 
Scottish  crown,  as  the  promised  reward  of  hisr  exertions  on 
that  day,  he  rcfplied,  in  French-,  which  he-  spoke  fluently  :— 
Have  we  nothing  else  to  do,  than  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  you  ? 

XVII,  Dunbar,  and  some  other  castles  near  the  borders  of 
England,  being  taken,  the  surrender  of  Edinburgh  and  Stir- 
ling followed  ;  thence  the  king  of  England,  passing  over  the 
Fbrth,  marched  upon .  Forfar,  where  Baliol  then  w^s,  and 
when  he  had  reached  Montrose,  without  resistance,  Baliol, 
by  the  advice  of  John  Cumin  of  Strathbogie,  came,  and  sur- 
rendered to  him,  both  himself  and  his  crown :  thence  he  v/a^ 
sent  to  England  by  sea,  and  the  English  xnoparch  returped  to 
Berwick,  whither  he  summoned  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  on 
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their  arrival,  compelled  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  him. 
William  Douglasy  illustrious  both  by  bis  descent  and  actions, 
alone  obstinately  refusing,  "was  thrown  into  prison,  where  be 
died  within  a  few  years.     Every  thing  having  succeede<l  ac- 
cording to  his  wish,  Edwud,  dler  appointing  John  Warren, 
earl  of  Surry,   r^;ent,   and   Hugh   Cressingham,  lord  chief 
justice,   returned   to   London.     There    he    committed    John 
Baliol  to  prison,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  but  a  short 
time  after,  through  the  intercession  of  the  pope,  and  his  own 
promise  that  he  would  attempt  nothing  in  Scotland,  he  was 
sent  to  France,  Edward  retaining  his  son  as  an  hostage.     The 
king  of  England,  having  now  finished  his  preparations  for  the 
French  war,  which  the  disturbance  in  Scotland  had  interrupt- 
ed, proceeded  to  that  country  with  a  powerful  army.     The 
Scots,  whose  hopes  of  regaining  their  Mberty  were  excited  by 
his   absence,  immediately  chose  twelve  men,  to  whom  they 
committed  the  charge  of  the  state,  who  unanimously  despatch- 
ed John,  earl  of  Buchan,  into  England  with  a  strong  force  ^ 
and  the  English  that  were  dispersed  in  the  fortresses  through- 
out Scotland,  not  daring  to  move,  he  ravaged  Northumber- 
land,  and   Cumberland,  without   control,   and  laid  siege  to 
Carlisle,  which,  however  he  was  unable  to  reduce.     This  ex- 
pedition, although  it  somewhat  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Scots, 
and  checked  the  boasting  of  the  English,  yet  contributed  bu^- 
little  to  die  main  object  of  the  war,  all  the  places  of  strength 
being  kept  by  hostile  garrisons.  .     . 

XVIII.  But  while  the  nobility,  in  general,  appeared  to  ha\*j 
neither  heart  nor  inclination  for  undertaking  any  great  enter- 
prise, WiixiAH  Wallace*  arose.    He  was  descepded  from 

*  He  was  the  younger  son  of  Wallace  of  Bllerslie,  near  Paisley,  in  Renfrew- 
shire, whose  brother  was  Wallace  of  Riccarton.  Lord  Hailes,  afler  exposing 
some  of  the  errors  of  Blind  Harry,  says  : — ^*  The  received  opinion  is,  that  he 
was  outlawed  for  killing  an  Englishman ;"  and,  after  quoting  Buchanan's  ac« 
count,  adds : — ^^  I  atupect,  however,  that  this  is  nothing  more  than' an.  abridg- 
ment of  Blind  Harry  in  classical  Latin.**  But  with  every  respect  for  the  ^Miute-, 
ness,  lefuming  and  research,  of  Lord  Hailes,  I  must  observe,  that  this  is  a 
most  unftdr  mode  of  animadverting  upon  a  historian,  it  is  raising  a  doubt 
where  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting  ;  and  after  all,  his  lordship  admits  the 
fact  of  the  outlawry,  for  which  there  is  no  more  authority  than  for  tlie  spe* 
cific  offence. 
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aa  andent  and  honourable  femilyi  but  bom  and  edticated  in 
rather  indigent  circumstances,  and  heir  to.  only  a  ¥ery  small 
paternal  estate.  He,  however,  {)erformed  exploits  in  this  war, 
not  only  beyond  expectation,  but  beyond  belief.  Endowed 
with  great  strength  of  body  and  boldness  of  mind,  while  quite 
a  youth,  he  slew  a  young  English  nobleman,  who  haughtily 
insulted  him.  For  this  deed  he  was  forced  to  become  a  fugi<« 
tive  and  a  wanderer,  and  passed  many  years  in  various  lurk- 
ing places.  By  this  method  of  life,  his  body  was  hardened 
against  all  changes  c^  fortune,  and,  by  being  often  exposed  to 
danger,  his  mind  became  strengthened  for  deeds  of  greater 
daring.  At  length)  ti^ed'  with  his  unsettled  kipd  of  life,  he 
determined  to  attempt  something  nobler,  however  haaard^is.; 
and  hsiving  collected  a  considerable  body  of  men,  attached  to 
him  by  similarity  of  fortune,  he  not  only  attacked  individuals, 
but  often  with  small  parties,  engaged,  and  defeated,  more 
numerous  detachments,  whom  he  occasionally  surpriitod  in 
convenient  situations.  He  performed  these  actions  with  equal 
celerity  and  boldness,  while  he  never  allowed  die  enemy  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  any  advantage  over  him,  so  that  in 
a  short  time  his  fame  spread  through  both. nations,  and  niul« 
titudes  resorting  to  hioi  &om  every  quarter,  either  forced  by 
the  same  causes,  or  excited  by  an  equal  love  to  their .  country, 
he  speedily  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no  contemptible 
army.  By  this  tumultuous  assemblage,  while  the  nobility, 
either  through  fear  or  slavish  indolence,  abstained  from  inter* 
fering  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  Wallace  was  pro- 
claimed regent,  and,  as  Baliol's  lieutenant,  governed  the  king- 
dom. He  assumed  this  title,  not  from  ambition,  or  the  lust 
of  ruling,  but  solely  from,  compassion  and  love  towards  his 
countrymen.  With  this  b^d,  he  first  tried  hi$  strength  in 
open  combat  at  Lanark,  where  he  slew  the  sheriflF  of  the 
county,  an  English  nobleman  of  rank ;  he  then  took  and  de-* 
molished  many  castles,  which  were  either  ill  fortified,  feebly 
garrisoned,  or  negligently  kept ;  by  which  partial  attempts,  he 
^o  emboldened  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers,  that  they  shrunk 
from  no  danger  under  his  direction,  for  his  boldness  was  never 
either  rash  or  unsuccessful. 

,  XIX.  When   the   report   of  these  transactions  had.  spread 
VOL.  I.  3  E  13 
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id>roii4f  ittereM^d  Kftcl  e^agg^rMed  neecrrdlng  to  the  desires  at 
the  pec^k,   dtl   #ho  wMied  well  id  their  cotmtry,  or  were 
flfinid  (ot  their  own  $tffety»  fiodted  to  hiiti$  and  he,  eager  to 
prosecute  his  good  feitune,  sood  redueed^  by  the  terror  of  his 
liome,  all  the  (efniesse&  wbidi  die  English  held  beyond  the 
Fortbi   although   saf&ckntly  manned,  alid  strongly  fortified. 
tie  took  aiid  destroyed  the  castles  of  Dundee,  Forfar,  Brechin^ 
and  Montrose.     By  an  unexpected  assault  he  carried  Dun* 
tiottar,  which  he  garrisoned.     The  city  of  Aberdeen  having 
been  set  <f(t  fire  by  the  enemy,  who  w^e  afraid  of  his  comings 
he  entered  it  while  yet  in  flames,  and  was  prevented  from  tak-^ 
ing  the  oastle,  only  by  the  rumcnired  approach  of  the  English 
army;  for  be  had  determined  to  oppose  th^un  at  the  Forth^ 
being  unwillmg  to  risk  a  battle,  except  upon  a  field  of  his  own 
choice. 

xx«  Edward,  at  his  departure  for  France,  as  I  have  men« 
tioned,  put  English  garrisons  into  all  the  fortified  places  of 
Scotland  $  and  having  many  Scotsmen  who  were  faithful  to 
him,  bat  traitors  to  their  country,  he  removed  such  of  the 
pritM^al  nobility  as  he  suspected,  into  the  interior  of  England^ 
to  bb  kept  there  during  his  absence*  Among  these  were  John 
Ctutiin,  lofd  of  Bodenoch,  and  Allan  Logan^  a  brave,  intelU- 
getit,  and  active  soldier.  Having  settled  the  country  in  this 
tfiannefT)  ahd  fearing  nothing  less  than  any  new  revolution  in 
Scotland,  he  carrited  with  him  his  whole  aimy.  When  he 
heard  ifce  report  of  what  Wallace  had  performed,  he  thought 
a  consid^mUe  force  necessary  to  repress  him ;  but  not  jud^g 
tbecKpeditton  worthy  of  being  led  l5y  a  king,  as  being  against 
h  Vfaglibottd  robber — for  so  the  English  termed  their  enemy*— 
he  wrde  to  Henry  Percy,  governor  of  Northumberland,  and 
likewise  to  WiUilam  Latiiner,  ordering  them  quickly  to  raise  a 
body  of  forces  from  the  neighbouring  coimties,  and  join  them- 
selves with  Cressinghann  who  still  remained  in  Scotland,  and 
put  down  the  Rebels.  Thomas  Walsingham  says,  the  earl  of 
Warren  commanded  this  expedition.  Wallace,  who  then  be- 
sieged the  castle  of  Cupar  in  Fife,  lest  his  army,  which,  expect- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  English,  he  had  considerably  increased, 
should  be  idle,  when  he  learned  the  enemy's  near  approach, 
led  his  forces  directly  to  Stirling.     The  Forth,  almost  nowhere 
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fcrdfible}  is  llier^  incr  eased  by  seyeral  smaller  streams,  and 
the  reflux  of  the  tide  in  the  Frith,  and  Was  then  passed  by  4i 
wooden  bridge.  At  this  place,  vlien  Cressingfaam  had  cross- 
ed with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  the  bridge,  either,  as 
some  of  our  writers  affirm,  by  the  contrivance  of  workmen, 
who,  a  little  before,  had  so  loosened  the  joints  of  the  beams 
that  they  could  not  sustain  a  great  weight,  or,  by  the  pressure 
of  so  many  horse,  fixxt,  and  carriages,  without  any  stratagem 
at  all,*  gave  way,  and  interrupted  the  march  ctf  the  Eoglish 
army.  On  which,  the  Scots  instantly  attacked  those  who  bad 
passed,  before  their  ranks  were  formed,  and  having  slain  their 
leader,  drove  the  rest  bade  into  the  river,  with  such  havoc^ 
that  almost  the  whole  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword,  or 
drowned.  Wallace,  after  this  battle,  returned  immediately 
to  the  besieging  of  castles,  and,  in  a  short  time,  so  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  war,  that  there  remained  no  Englishmen  in 
Scodand,  except  as  prisoners.  This  victory,  in  which  no 
Scoddshman  of  any  distinction  fell,  except  Andrew  Moray, 
whose  son,  some  years  after,  was  regent  of  Scotland,  was 
gained  on  the  13^  S^Hember,  1297.  Writings  £iKUind  in  soma 
moikisteries,  and  some  authors,  among  whom  is  John  Major, 
say,  that  Wallace  was  not  called  away  from  the  siege  of  the 
castle  of  Cupar,  but  from  Dundee,  and  that  he  returned 
thidier  after  the  batde. 

XXI.  The  6elds  lying  uncultivated,  a  famine  followed  this 
devastation,  and  a  plague  fallowed  the  {amine,  whence  a 
greater  number  of  deaths,  it  was  feared,  would  arise  than  from 
the  war.     To  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  these  calamities, 

*  Lord  IMes,  in  a  note.  Annals,  vol  I  p.  SOS,  says,  ^  Buchanan,  follow- 
ing Blind  Hany,  reports  that  the  bridge  broke  down  by  a  stratagem  of  Wal» 
lace.  The  story  is  too  childish  to  be  repeated.  I  only  mention  it,  to  show 
how  our  historians,  from  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  have  depreciated  the 
glory  due  to  the  valour  of  their  countrymen.**  From  this,  it  would  appear 
as  if  Buchanan,  from  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  had  preferred  a  statement  by 
Blind  Harry ;  a  charge  which  would  go  fiur  to  shake  our  confidence  in  the 
historian.  But  the  fact  does  not  bear  it  out,  Buchanan's  words  are,  **  Pons, 
$ive->ut  nostri  praedicant — architecti  opera,  &c.  Sive  tot  peditiim,  equitum^ 
machinaruroque  pondere,  arte  nulla  adhibita  fractus,"  &c.  He,  here,  evident- 
ly prefers  the  account  which  attributes  the  fall  of  the  bridge  to  the  pressure 
of  the  horse,  foot,  and  carriages. .  Certsnnly  no  very  marvellous  circumstance. 
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Wallace  ordered  that  all  the  young  men,  cnpable  of  military 
service^  should  meet  him  on  a  certain  day,  and  he  led  them 
into  England,  thinking  they  would  acquire  health  and  strength 
by  the  exercise;  and  that  by  living  in  an  enemy's    country, 
during  the  Winter,  provisions  at  home  would  be  spared,   and 
his  indigent  soldiers,   reap  some  of  the  fruits  of  war  in  an 
opulent  country,  which  had  so  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace.     When  he  entered  England,  no  one  dared  to  oppose 
him,  and  having  remained  there  from  the  1st  of  November  to 
the  1st  of  February,*  when  he  had  refreshed  his  men  with 
the  forage  of  the  enemy,  and  enriched  them  with  their  spoils, 
he  returned  home  surrounded  with  glory.     This  expedition, 
as  it  increased  the  renown  and  authority  of  Wallace  among 
the  people,  so  it  excited  against  him  the  envy  of  the  nobles ; 
for  his  praises  appeared  to  reproach  the  high   and  powerful 
chieflains,    either   with    cowardice  for  not    daring,   or  with 
treachery  for  being  unwilling,  to  attempt  what  a  gentleman  in 
low  circumstances,  and  destitute  of  every  advantage  of  fortune, 
had  not  only  bravely  undertaken,  but  successfully  accomplish- 
ed.    The  king  of  England,  likewise,  finding  the  business   of 
greater  magnitude  than  that  it  could  be  managed  by  deputies, 
having  made  some  temporary  arrangements  in  France,  re-« 
turned  home,  and  with  a.  very  large  army,  hastily  levied — ^for 
he  had  not  brought  his  veterans  with  him  from  the  provinces 
beyond  seas — and  consisting  chiefly  of  undisciplined  recruits, 
marched  to   Scotland,  thinking  they  would  be   sufficient  to 
cope   with    a   disorderly   band   of  robbers.     But  when  the 
armies  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  each  other,  in  the  plain  of  Stanmore,  having  ob- 
served that  of  Wallace,  and  admiring  the  discipline,  order, 
and  confidence,  of  his  enemy,  although  he  had  a  great  supe- 
riority of  numbers,  he  dared  not  risk  the  chance  of  an  engage- 
ment with  a  veteran  leader,  and  soldiers  inured  to  every  hard- 

*  While  in  England,  Wallace  granted  a  protection  to  the  prior  and  con- 
vent of  Hexceldsham,  in  which  he,  along  with  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  are  styled 
duces,  generals  of  the  Scottish  army ;  from  which  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
Wallace  was  not  then  regent ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  because,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  in  England,  he  styled  himself  general,  that,  therefore,  he  was  not 
cuttot,  or  guardian,  when  in  Scotland. 
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ship";  wherefore,  giving  orders  for  a  retreat,  he  marched  slow- 
ly back.  Wallace,  who  was  afraid  of  some  stratagem,  not 
venturing  to  follow,  remained  in  his  camp.- 

XXII.  The  fame  of  this  bloodless  victory,  obtained  over  so 
powerful  a  king,  incensed  his  enemies  much  more  bitterly, 
wkko  now  widely  disseminated  rumours,  that  he  was  beginning 
openly  to  aspire  to  the  crown.  At  which  report,  the  nobles 
became  indignant,  particularly  Bruce  and  Cumin,  who,  be- 
longing to  the  blood  royal,  thought,  if  they  must  be  subjects, 
it  was  more  honourable  to  be  so  to  a  great  and  powerful  king, 
than  to  an  upstart,  whose  dominion  would  not  be  less  base 
than  dangerous;  and,  therefore,  they  determined,  by  every 
method,  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Wallace.  £dward^ 
ivho  was  not  ignorant  of  their  dispositions,  having  raised  a 
great  army,  composed  of  the  English,  and  the  Scots  who  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  interest,  came  next  summer  to  Falkirk, 
a  village  built  in  the  very  tract  of  Severus'  wall,  little  more 
than  six  miles  from  Stirling.*  The  Scottish  army  was  not 
far  distant,  and  sufficiently  ^powerful,  for  it  was  thirty  thou- 
sand   strong,  if  the  leaders  had  been  united  among  them- 

**  The  account  Buchanan  gjves  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  is  not  irreconcile* 
able  with  the  more  particular  details  of  the  English  historians,  except  in  the 
mention  he  makes  of  Bruce,  as  present  with  the  English  army,  respecting  which 
they  are  silent.    Lord  Hailes  thinks  it  unlikely  that  the  Scottish  commanders 
should  be  engaged,  on  the  day  of  battle,  in  frivolous  disputes  about  leading 
the  van  in  the  army;  but  he  forgot  that  it  was  owing  to  a  dispute  of  the  very 
same  kind,  that  he,  himself,  attributes  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Standard ; 
and  that  he  had,  not  four  pages  before,  said,  **  From  this  period,  [March,  1298,] 
I  presume,  to  date,  that  jealousy  which  the  great  barons  of  Scotland  en- 
tertained of  Wallace."    '*  Thus  did  the  spirit  of  distrust  inflame  the  passions, 
and  perplex  the  councils  of  the  nation,  at  that  important  moment,  when  the 
being  of  Scotland  depended  on  its  unanimity."    The  mistake  of  the  name, 
Frerus  Briangus,  instead  of  Frere  Brian  jay,  must  have  been  entirely  owing 
to  some  transcribery  as  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  either  Boece  or 
Buchanan,  who  had  spent  so  much  of  their  lives  in  France,  could  possibly 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  Frere.    Buchanan  does  not 
even  insinuate  that  Wallace  deserted  his  country  on  this  day  of  trial;  and  his 
lordship  allows  it  to  be  highly  probable,  that  Cumin  did  not  stand.    In  the 
story  of  the  meeting  between  Wallace  and  Bruce,  Buchanan  follows  Fordun ; 
the  conversation  has  little  of  improbability,  provided  the  meeting  itself  had 
not  been  improbable.  ^ 
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flelve$f    But  there  were  three  conunaDders,  John  Cunuiif  John 

6tuart>  and  William  Wallace,  the  most  distinguished  Amniig 
the  Scots,  the  two  first,  by  birth  and  power,  the  last,    by 
the  glory  of  his  exploits,  and  when  the  army  was  already 
drawn  out,  in  three  lines,  in  order  of  battle,  a  new  source  of 
contention  was  added  to  their  previous  envy,— who  should  lead 
the  first  line  against  the  enemy  ?--^while  no  one  would  yield 
to  the  other,  the  English  decided  the  contrijversy,  and  with 
banners  displayed,  advanced  rapidly  towards  them.     Cumin 
and  his  men,  retreated  widiout  attempting  to  fight;  Stuart, 
surrounded  on  every  side^  was  slain,  together  with  all  his  fol- 
lowers ;  Wallace,  pressed  hardly  in  firont,  and  threatened  in 
rear  by  Bruce,  who  had  made  a  circuit  round  a  hill,  retreated 
behind  the  river  Carron,  in  as  good  order  as  the  situation  of 
aflSiirs  wodd  admit 

zxiii.  In  this  situation,  having  the  river  interposed,  while 
he  protected  himself  and  collected  the  fiigitives,  he  agreed  to 
a  conference  with  Bruce  at  his  request    When  they  met 
alone,  without  attendants,  opposite  to  each  other,  on  the  steep 
banks,  where  the  river  flows  in  a  narrow  channel,  Bruce  first 
broke  silence.    He  wondered,  he  said,  what  Wallace  proposed, 
when  carried  away  by  the  uncertain  favour  of  the  mob,  he 
exposed  himself  to  such  constant  danger  against  a  king,  the 
most  powerful  of  his  age,  and  assisted  by  the  chief  strength  of 
the  Scots*     He  could  expect  no  reward  for  such  labours,  for, 
if  he  even  conquered  Edward,  the  Scots  would  never  permit 
him  to  reign ;  nor  if  he  was  conquered,  would  he  have  any 
refuge,   except  the   compassion  of  his  enemy.     To  whom 
WaUace  replied,  I  never  proposed,  as  the  end  of  my  labours, 
that  I  should  obtain  the  kingdom ;  that  neither  accords  with 
my  situation,  nor  my  desire.    But,  when  I  saw  my  countrymen, 
through  your  inactivity,  to  whom  the  crown  of  right  belongs, 
destitute  of  leaders,  subjected  by  a  barbarous  enemy,  not  to 
slavery  only,   but  to  butchery,   I  pitied  their  situation,  and 
undertook  the  cause  you  had  deserted;  and  their  liber^, 
fortune,  and  safety  I  will  never  forsake,  tiU  life  forsake  me* 
You,  to  whom  ignominious  slavery  with  security,  is  dearer 
than  honourable  liberty  with  danger,  embrace  the  fortune  you 
so  much  admire.     I,  in  the  country  which  I  have  so  often 
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defended)  shall  lire  free,  or  fireely  die ;  nor  shall  ray  ttffectiKm 
for  it  leave  me,  but  with  my  last  breath.  Thus  the  conference 
ended,  and  each  returned  to  his  camp.  This  battle  was  fought 
on  the  22d  of  July,  in  it  the  Scots  lost  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand. Of  the  nobles  who  fell,  the  most  distinguished  were 
John  Stuart,  Macduff,  earl  of  Fife,  and,  among  those  belonging 
to  Wallace's  division,  John  Graeme,  who,  next  to  Wallace 
himself,  was  esteemed  the  bravest  of  the  Scots.  On  the  side 
of  the  English,  the  only  man  of  note  who  fell,  was  Frere 
Brianjay,  whose  military  character  stood  high.  After  this 
unfortunate  battle,  when  Wallace  came  to  Perth,  he  disbanded 
his  army,  and  yielded  to  that  envy  with  which  he  found  him- 
self unequal  to  contend  ;  neither  did  he  ever  afterward  act  as 
regent.*  Yet,  although  he  laid  aside  the  tide,  he  still,  together 
with  a  few  friends  who  Constantly  adhered  to  him,  continued 
hostilities,  and,  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of 
doing  SO"  with  effect,  pressed  hard  upon  the  English.*  Edward^ 
when  he  had  wasted  all  the  country  beyond  the  Forth,  as  far 
as  Perth,  and  received  the  submission  of  those^  who  while  he 
tras  present  were  afraid  to  oppose  him,  withdrew  his  army. 

XXIV.  After  the  departure  of  the  enemy,  those  among  the 
Scots  who  were  desirous  of  the  liberation  of  their  country, 
being  somewhat  inspirited^  made  John  Cumin,  the  younger, 
regent.  He,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  sent  ambassadars 
to  Philip  Valois,  kmg  of  France,  to  entreat  his  good  offices, 
that  by  means  of  his  sister,  who  was  then  betrothed  to  Edward, 
they  might  at  least  obtain  a  truce.  Through  her  mediation, 
this  was  granted  for  seven  months.  It  was  not,  however, 
faithfully  observed,  for  the  English  detained  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  pope  Boniface  VIIL,  and  threw  them  into  prison.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Scots,  whose  tempers  could  neither  endure 
the  tyranny  of  the  English,  nor  their  punishment  satiate  the 
savage  disposition  of  Edward,  seeing  they  could  not  obtain 
peace  upon  equal  terms,  sternly  determined  to  prepare  for  the 
last  struggle,  by  placing  themselves  beyond  the  hope  of  pardon. 
First,  they  expelled  all  Edward's  governors,  who  were  English- 
men, from  all  cities  and  castles,  and  then,  by  every  means  in 

•  Or  general. 
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U&dr  power,  tormented  the  Seots  who  belonged  to  ther£i^Iish 
faction.     When  this  state  of  affairs  had  continued  for  about 
two  years,  Edward  sent  Ralph  Confrere,*  with  a  great  body 
of  forces,  to  subdue  the  robbers,  as  he  called  them,  and  to 
finish  the  war.     These  proceeded,  plundering  on  every  side, 
as  far  as  Roslin^  a  place  in  Lothian,  about  five  miles  distant 
fix)m  Edinburgh ;    and  there,  dividing  their  army  into  three 
parts  that  they  might  plunder  more  extensively,  they  pitched 
their  separate  camps,     John  Cumiii  having  joined  John  Fraser, 
the   most  powerful  lord  of  Tweedale,  they  collected   about 
eight  thousand  men,  whom  they  led  against  the  enemy,  either 
that  they  might  prevent  them  fi-om  spreading  their  devasta- 
tions, or  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  opportunity  which 
might  occur.    And  an  opportunity  did  occur,  much  more  favour- 
able than  they  could  have  hoped  to  obtain ;  for  the  English, 
who  expected  nothing  less  than  that  an  enemy  so  often  van- 
quished,  and  broken  by  so  many  misfortunes,  would  attack 
them,  and  were  living  more  carelessly  than   they  ought  to 
have  done  in  an  hostile  country,  were  surprised  in  their  first 
camp,  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  Scots,  and  overthrown  with 
immense  slaughter.     Those  of  them  who  escaped  carried  con- 
fusion into  the  next  encampment     There,  in  great  trepidation, 
the  cry  was  given  to  arms  I  and  carry  assistance  to  your  frieris, 
but,  when  th^  perceived  that  that  assistance  would  be  too  late, 
ihey  prepared  to  defend  themselves.     A  fierce  conflict  took 
place  between  the  combatants,  eager,  on  the  one  side,  for  vic- 
tory, and,  on  the  other,  infuriate  for  revenge.     At  length,  the 
English  beaten  and  put  to  flight,  yielded  the  palm  indeed,  but 
a  sanguinary  one  to  the  Scots.     In  the  meantime,  the  third 
army,  which  lay  at  a  greater  distance,  coming  up,  occasioned 
'.some  terror  to  the  Scots ;  for  many  being  wounded,  and  the 
greater  part  fatigued  by  the  toils  of  the  double  fight,  they  saw 
themselves  threatened  with  imminent  danger  in  the  combat, 
and  certain  destruction  if  they  fled.  .  At  length,  by  order  of 
the  commanders  ,  the  prisoners  were  slain,  lest,  while  all  were 

♦  The  commander  of  the  English  army  was  John  de  Segrave ;  Ralph 
Confrere,  a  corruption  of  Ralph  le  Cofferer,  appears  to  have  been  the  coiii- 
missary-general,  or  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces.  Hemingford,  tom.  i. 
p.  197.  quoted  by  Hailes. 
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engaged,  wkh  the  enemyy  they  shoidd  rise  in  their  rear,  and 
the  servants  being  armed  with  the  spoib  of  the  skin^  exhibit- 
ed the  show  of  a  hu^r  army  to  the  enemy.  The  buttle  at 
first  was  fiorcely  cantested,  atkd  continaed  loi^  dodstftd,  tilt 
the  leader  of  die  8eofts,  rousing  his  mem  by  the  reeolLectioa  of 
their  double  vktory^  they  redoubled  th^  exertioBs,  and 
rushed  upon  the  en^ooy  with  such  y^our,  that  the  ranks  of 
the  English  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  they  fted  in  every 
direction^  This  battle  was  fought  at  Roslin^  on  flie  24th  of 
February,  in  the  year  1302.  ♦ 

XXV.  This  Tictoryy  in  as  much  a^  it  waa  the  more  illustrious, 
three  armies  having  been  vanquished  on  the  same  day  by  one, 
only  so  nmch  the  more  keenly  did  it  inflame  the  desire  of 
Edward  to  wipe,  away  the  disgrace,  and  put  an  end  at  length, 
to  the  protracted  war.     Wherefore,  raising  an  army,  greater 


*  By  0ome  mistake  in  the  text^  the  name  of  one  of  the  leadiers  is  ssud  to  be 
JbA»  Frazer,  instead  of  Simony  it  is  evidently  a  mere  lapsus,  as  he  is  styled 
Simon  in  the  xxxi.  chap,  of  this  same  hw^  The  Elfish  historians,  who 
attempt  to  tiffow  a  veil  over  the  proceedings  of  this  memorable  day,  contro» 
vert  the:  fact  of  the  third  battle.  They  report,  that  Sir  Robert  Neville  and. 
his  men,  staid  behind  to  hear  mass ;  diat  when  they  came  up,  they  repulsed 
the  Scots  in  a  great  measure,  and  recovered  many  of  the  prisoners,  and  add, 
**  that  of  all  those  who  staid  behind  to  hear  mass,  no  one  was  either  killed, 
wounde^t  or  taken  prisoner.'*  On  which  Lord  Hailes  remarks: — ^  The  truth 
of  the  story  as  to  the  miracle,  I  take  to  be  this.  Neville^  not  suspecting  the 
ap[»x>ach  of  an  enemy,  had  remained  in  hb  qoorters,  perfcnrming  the  devotions 
of  the  day,  it  being  the  first  Sunday  in  L^nt  Before  he  came  up,  the  English 
had  been  totally  routed  and  dispersed.  Ne^le  found  some  Scottish  strag- 
glers in  the  field,  occupied  probably,  in  stripping  the  dead,  he  dispersed  them, 
and  retook  some  prisoners.  All  tliis>  as  well  might  have  happened,  was 
achieved  without  loss.  I  am  well  pleased  to  see  that  he  retook  any  prisoners 
at  all,  for  there  is  a  shocking  circamstaace  mentioned  by  Fordun,  lib.  xii.^  cap. 
2.  that  die  Scots  slew  thear  prisoners,  to  ^sembarrass  themselves  of  the  trouble 
of  guarding  themi"  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  readiness  with  which  Lord 
H.  endeavours  to  justify  the  English  historians,  or  to  explain  away  their  pal- 
pable misrepresentations,  contrasted  with  the  eagerness  with  which  he  catches 
at  the  slightest  lapse  in  those  of  his  native  country.  The  sceptical  school  had 
obtained  such  an  ascendancy  in  his  day,  among  literary  men,  tliat  even 
honest  upright  writers,  unconsciously  bent  to  its  uifluence,  and  I  think  I  can 
percdve  in  his  writings,  a  dread  of  being  thought  superstitious,  or  ridiculed 
as  credulous,  which  has  led  him  to  carry  his  historical  doubts  farther  than  in 
other  circumstances  he  probably  would  have  done. 

VOL.  I.  3  F  15 
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than  he  had  erer  before  assembled,  he  attacked  Soodand  on 
every  side,  by  hind  and  sea,  and  wasted  it  even  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  Boss-shire,  no  one  daring  to  oppose  so  mighty  a  force* 
Wallace  and  his  company  alone,  hovering,  now  on  his  fronts 
now  on  his  rear^  and  now  on  his  flanks,  cat  off  the  stragglers, 
who  either  advanced  rashly,  or  remained  loitering  behind,  or 
who  from  a  desire  of  plunder,  went  to  any  distance  from  the 
main  body ;  nor  did  he  allow  any  of  the  enemy  to  stray  too 
far  from  Uieir  colours.     The  king  of  England  often  endeav- 
oured, by  large  promises,  to  bring  him  over  to  his  party,  but 
his  uniform  answer  to  all  applications  was,  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  his  country,  to  which  he  had  devoted  it,  and  if  he  could 
render  it  no  other  service  by  his  exertions,  yet  he  would  die 
in  its  defence.    Some  castles  still  continued  to  hold  out  against 
the  English,  but  Urquhart,  in  Moray,  being  taken  by  storm, 
and  all  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest  surrendered 
through  fear.     After  these  transactions,  the  king  of  England 
joined  his  son,  Edward,  whom  he  had  left  at  Perth,  and  pro«> 
ceeded  to  Stirling,  which  he  took,  after  a  siege  of  three  months. 
The  garrison,  when  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  by  the 
want  of  every  necessary,  capitulated,  on  condition  of  having 
their  life  and  liberty  secured;  but  notwithstanding,  William 
Oliver,  who  commanded  the  castle,  was  detained,  in  contra- 
vention, of  the  agreement,  and  sent  prisoner  to  London.  * 

XXVI.  The  whole  of  Scotland  being  again  reduced,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  estates  was  convoked  by  Edward,  at  St.  Andrews, 
where  all  the  principal  men  of  the  kingdom,  terrified  into  com- 
pliance, took  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  except  Wallace  alone;  and 
he,  dreading  lest  he  should  be  given  up  to  his  most  inveterate 
enemy,  the  king  of  England,  by  the  nobUity,  who  envied  and 
hated  him,  retired,  with  a  few  followers,  to  his  ancient  lurking 
places.  Edward  having  appointed  governors  and  magistrates 
over  all  Scotland,  returned  into  England.     At  his  departure, 

*  The  goveraor^B  name  was  Sir  William  Oliphant,  [aot  Oliver]  of  Aberdagie. 
The  nege»  according  to  the  English  historians,  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate 
in  the  war;  when  the  place  was  reduced  to  a  pile  of  rubbish,  they  say  Oii- 
phant  offiered  to  capitulate,  but  Edward  refused,  and  he  was  afterward  com- 
piled to  surrender  at  discretion.  His  valour  was  rewarded  by  his  ruthless 
conqueror,  by  being  **  not  chained"  in  his  imprisonment 
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he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  hatred  of  the  Scottish  name. 
Not  content  with  having  removed  all  those  who  appeared  likely 
to  produce  any  revolution,  he  bent  his  soul,  if  possible,  to  abol- 
ish the  very  memory  of  the  nation;  he  abrogated  the  ancient 
laws,  altered  the  religious  worship  according  to  the  English 
form,  destroyed  every  history,  treaty,  and  aadeiit  monument, 
whether  left  by  the  Romans,  or  erected  by  die  Scots,  and 
carried  off  all  the  books  and  teachers  of  learning  into  Eng- 
land. He  sent  also  to  London,  the  rude  marble  stone  with 
which  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  commonly  believed  to  be 
connected;  nor  did  he  leave  any  relic  by  which  a  generous 
mind  might  be  roused  at  the  remembrance  of  pristine  greats 
ness,  or  that  might  excite  and  encourage  true  magnaifimity 
of  soul ;  and  thus,  having  not  only  broken  the  strength,  but 
even,  as  he  imagined,  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  reduced 
them  to  a  st&te  of  servile  humiliation,  he  promised  himself 
perpetual  peace  from  Scotland.  On  his  departure,  he  left 
Ailmer-de- Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  regent,  with  instruc- 
tions to  extinguish  every  synq>tom  of  disaffection^  if  any  should 
arise,  on  their  first  appearance. 

»  XXVII.  A  new  war,  however,  sprung  up  from  a  quarter 
whence  it  was  least  expected.  *  Among  the  Scotsmen  of  the 
first  rank,  who  were  with  king  Edward,  were  Robert  Bruce, 
son  of  him  who  contended  for  the  kingdom  with  Baliol,  and 
John  Cumin,  surnamed  the  red,  from  the  colour  of  his  &ce, 
cousin  german  of  John  Baliol,  the  last  king  of  Scotland. 
These  he  had  often  talked  widi  apart,  and  had  long  amused 
each  with  the  vain  ^expectation  of  the  throne,  and  had  thus 
obtained  their  assistance  in  the  reduction  of  Scotland.  At 
last,  having  discovered  the  deceit,  both  became  extremely 
desirous  of  an  opportunity  for  avenging  themselves  on  the 

*  Lord  Hailes  doubts  the  generally  recdved  account  of  the  origin  of  the  re- 
volution which  gave  Scotland  liberty,  apparently  because  it  must  rest  upon 
the  testimony  of  Scottish  historians.  His  lordship,  in  his  rigorous  cross  ex- 
amination of  thdr  evidence,  has  certainly  found  some  minor  circumstances 
not  accounted  for,  but  the  leading,  and  only  important  facts,  as  stated  by 
Buchanan,  remain  **  doubted^  indeed,  but  uninTididated,  and  no  other,  or 
better  authenticated  have  been  substituted.  The  Kirkpatrick's  arms  are 
derived  from  the  pert  their'  ancestor  had  in  the  transaction  at  Dumfries. 
The  crest  is  a  hand  with  a  dagger,  and  the  motto^  "  I'se  mak  sicker*" 
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king  for  ids  perftdy,  but  beiog  mals,  tbey  were  restrsmed  by 
mutual  9uspicioD,  firom  ooynmunimring  thdr  designs  to  each 
other.  At  lasty  Cumiu,  irbea  he  fbimd  that  ihe  proceediDgs 
of  Edward  were  disagreeable  to  Bruce,  broke  rilence,  aod 
begimuiig  with  the  o<HBaneiioeiiient  of  all  dieir  misfertaiies, 
laoieoted  grievously  the  calamities  of  their  ooundy;  and 
bitterly  inveighiiig  against  the  treachery  of  the  king  of  Eo^ 
laudf  accused  bodi  himself  and  Bruce,  by  whose  assistance 
and  exertions  their  countrymen  had  been  reduced  to  such 
wretchedness.  After  this  first  conversation,  they  proceeded 
further,  aad,  having  pledged  themselves  to  eadi  other  to 
preserve  secrecy,  it  was  finally  agreed  between  them — that 
Bruce  should  obtain  the  crown.  Cumin  yielding  up  his  right 
to  him;  and,  that  Cumin  should  receive  die  large  and  opulent 
estates,  which  belonged  to  Bruce  in  Scotland,  and  be  held 
next  in  rank  to  die  king.  When  diese  stipuladcms,  to  which 
they  had  mutually  swom^  w<Hre  written  and  signed,  Bruce^ 
who  anxiously  waited  an  opportunity  for  effecting  a  revolu- 
tion, having  left  his  wife  and  brothers  in  Soodand,  set  out  for 
the  English  court. 

XXVIII.  After  his  d^arture,  Cumin,  either  repenting  of  his 
first  design^  or  desirous  of  cutting  off  by  firaud  his  rival,  Bruce, 
and  preparing  for  himself  a  more  easy  path  to  the  throne,  is 
said  to  have  revealed  their  secret  combination  to  Edward,  and 
to  demonstrate  his  fidelity,  to  have  transmitted  to  him,  the 
agreement  signed  by  both.  Upon  which,  Bruce  was  arraign- 
ed for  high  treason,  forbid  to  depart  die  court,  and  had 
secret  guards  set  over  him,  who  were  ordered  to  watoh  his 
every  word  and  action.  The  delay  of  the  king  in  punishing 
so  open  a  crime,  arose  from  a  desire  to  apprehend  his  broth* 
ers,  before  the  report  of  his  execution  should  reach  them. 
In  the  meantime,  Bruce  was  warned  of  his  imminent  danger, 
by  the  earl  of  Montgomery,  a  friend  of  his  family,  who  not 
daring  to  commit  his  advice  for  an  immediate  flight  to  writ- 
ing, cautioned  by  the  example  of  Bruce,  sent  to  him  a  pair 
of  gilded  spurs,  and  some  pieces  of  money,  as  if  he  had  bor- 
rowed them  from  him  the  day  before.  Robert,  for  dangers* 
make  men  quicksighted,  perceived  the  signification  of  the 
gift,  and  at  night  sent  for  a  smith,  whom  he  ordered  to  affix 
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shoes  inverted,   the  baek  put  first,  upon  three  horses^  lest 
the  traces  ai  their  route  during  the  flight,  should  be  trade- 
ed  in  the  sfxow^  and  that  same  night,  with  two  companions, 
set  out  upon  his  journey;  after  mudi  fatigue  both  of  men 
and  iM>rses,  he  arrived  on  the  seventh  day,  at  his  castle, 
situate  in  LochmiEiben.    There  he  found  his  brother  David, 
and    Robert   Fletning»    and  having  joined  them,    scarcely 
had  he  informed  th^n  of  die  cause  of  his  flight,  when  a 
courier,  who  was  carrying  letters  ftom  Cumin  to  the  Ekiglish 
king,  fell  into  bis  hands.    The  parport  of  the  despatches  was, 
That  Robert  should  be  put  to  death  instantly;  that  there  was 
danger  in  delay,  lest  one  of  his  noble  descent,  and  so  popular, 
equally  wise  and  bc^d,   i^uld  excite  any  new  disturbance. 
The  treachery  of  Cumin  bdng  discovered  by  these  proofs, 
Robert,  inflamed  with  rage,  went  straight  to  Dumfries,  where 
he  might  get  some  intelligence  of  his  enemy.    There,  having 
found  Cumin  in  the  Franciscan  church,  he  charged  him  with 
the  letters,  which  he  produced,  and,  upon  his  impudently 
denying  that  they  were  his,  Bruce,  incapable  longer  of  r^res- 
sing  his  anger,  thrust  a  dagger  through  his  body^  and  left 
him  for  dead.     As  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  James  Lindsay, 
and  Roger  Kirkpatrick,  the  one  his  relation,  the  other  his  old 
friend,  perceiving  him  pale  and  agitated,  desired  to  know  the 
reason,  when  he  briefly  told  them  die  whole,  and  added,  be 
believed  Cumin  was  dead.     What,  answered  Lindsay,  have 
you  left  such  an  important  matter  in  uncertainty?  and  having 
said  so,  he  returned  to  the  church,  and  not  only  effectually 
secured  him,  but  also  killed  his  relation  Robert  Cumin,  who 
endeavoured  to  protect  him.    This  murder  was  committed  in 
the  year  1306,  on  the  10th  day  of  February. 

XXIX.  About  the  same  time,  Wallace,  betrayed  by  his  own 
familiar  friend,  John  Monteith,  *  who  had  been  corrupted 

*  When  all  who  legitinnitely,  in  Scotland,  bore  the  title  of  noMcy  were 
traitors  to  thdr  honour  and  to  their  country,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to 
attempt  to  redeem  one  from  the  additional  infamy  of  being  a  traitor  to  his 
friend.  Were  it  possible  to  prove  that  Monteith  was  not  the  personal  friend 
of  Wallace,  it  is  not  worth  provbg,  yet  this  has  not  been  shown.  Hailes, 
vol.  i.  pp.  549-545.  Still,  Montcnth  as  the  vile  instrument  of  a  tyrant,  merits 
the  execration  of  his  countrymen.    ^  Sir  John  of  Monteith/'  says  Langtopt, 
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by  English  money,  was  taken  in  the  county  of  Lanark^  where 
he  then  lurked,  and  sent  to  London,  where,  by  the  infiunous 
command  of  Ekiward,  he  was  quartered,  and  his  disjointed 
members  hung  up  in  the  most  remarkable  places  of  Eingland 
and  Scotland,  as  a  terror  to  others.    Such  was  the  end  of  a 
man,  by  far  the  most  pre-eminent  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  who  for  greatness  of  soul  in  undertaking,  and  wisdom 
and  fortitude  in  conducting  perilous  enterprises,  may  be  com* 
pared  with  the  most  illustrious  leaders  of  antiquity.     In  love 
to  his  country,  inferior  to  none  of  the  most  eminent  ancient 
patriots^  amid  the  general  slavery,  he  stood  alone  unsubdued 
and  free,  and  neither  could  rewards  induce,  nor  terrors  force 
him  to  desert  the  public  cause,  which  he  had  once  undertaken, 
and  his  death  was  the  more  grievous,  because,  unconquered 
by  his  enemies,  he  fell,  betrayed  by  those  from  whom  it  was 
least  to  be  expected. 

XCVIL  Beuck. 

XXX.  Bruce  only  waited  until  he  had  obtained  pardon  from 
the  pope,  for  killing  a  man  in  a  sacred  edifice,  and  then,  in 

at  quoted  in  the  Annals  of  Scotland,  ^  pursued  Wallace  so  closely,  that  he 
took  him  unawares  one  night,  while  he  was  in  company  with  his  mistress. 
This  happened  through  the  treason  of  Jack  Short,  die  servant  of  Wallace. 
Walhice,  it  is  said,  had  slain  the  brother  of  Jack  Short,  who,  on  that  account, 
was  the  more  inclined  to  do  him  that  ill  ofiKce.'*  The  last  scene  of  the  hero's 
life  was  worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  that  had  preceded.  Supported  by  the 
native  vigour  of  his  unshaken  soul,  he  asserted  his  personal  independence 
before  the  bar  and  in  the  capital  of  his  enemies,  where  he  was  sacrificed  by  his 
remorseless  oppressor,  the  unconquered  victim  of  his  country's  liberty.  Stow 
thus  relates  it: — William  Wallace^  which  had  ofttimes^  set  Sootkind  in  great 
trouble,  was  taken  and  broughtto  London,  with  great  numbers  of  men  and 
women  wondering  upon  him.  He  was  lodged  of  William  Delect,  a  citizen  of 
London,  in  Fenchurch-Street  On  the  morrow,  being  the  eve  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, he  was  brought  on  horseback  to  Westminster,  John  Segrave,  and 
Geffrey,  knights,  the  mayor,  sherifis,  and  aldermen  of  London,  accompanying 
him;  and  in  the  great  hall  at  Westminster,  he  bdng  placed  on  the  south 
bench,  crowned  with  laurel,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past,  that  he  ought 
to  bear  a  crown  in  that  hall,  as  it  was  commonly  reported;  and  being  ap- 
peached  for  a  traitor,  by  Sir  Peter  Malorie,  the  king's  justice,  he  answered, 
Thai  he  never  was  a  traitor  to  the  king  of  England,  but  for  the  other  things 
whereof  he  was  accused,  he  confessed  them,  and  was  after  headed  and 
quartered*" 
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the  following  month  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  six,  he  proceeded  to  Scoon,  and  was  crowned 
king.  *     Knowing  what  a  powerful  enemy  he  had  to  contend 
iwith,  his  first  object  was  to  collect  all  the  forces  he  could  from 
every  quarter;  but  as  the  whole  clan  Cumin,  the  power  of 
which  family  has  never  been  equalled  in  Scotland  either  be- 
fore or  since,  were  inimical,  and,  besides,  the  affections  of 
many  were  alienated  on  account  of  the  assistance  he  had  for- 
merly rendered  the  English,  while  the  greater  part  remained 
quiet,  from  a  dread  of  the  enemy's  power,  yet,  on  the  20th  of 
July,  he  dared,  with  a  few  adherents,  to  risk  his  fortune  at 
Methren,  in  an  action  with  Ailmer,  Edward's  lieutenant.    In 
this  trial  he  was  overcome,  but  with  little  slaughter,  for  his 
soldiers,  conscious  of  their  own  inferiority,  fled,  almost  to  a 
man,  nearly  as  soon  as  the  battle  had  commenced.     Not  long 
after,  when  he  came  to  Athole,  and  thence  attempted  to  get 
to  Argyle,  his  design  being  discovered  to  the  Cumins,  he  was 
forced  to  fight  upon  his  march,  at  a  place  called  Dalrie,  that 
is,  the  royal  field ;  but  having  lost  a  fesw  men,  the  rest  dis- 
persed, so  that  the  event  of  this  engagement  was  similar  to 
the  first.     After  that  time,  attended  by  only  one  or  two  com- 
panions, he  wandered  in  desert  places,  thinking  himself,  in  the 
then  extremity  of  his  fortune,  safest  with  but  few  companions, 
and  led  a  life  almost  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  without  any 
hope  of  assistance,  if  he  should  ever  again  wish  to  risk  his  for- 
tune ;  for  the  commonalty,  from  this  double  defeat  auguring 
ill  for  the  fiiture,  universally  forsook  him.     Two  only  of  his  an- 
cient friends  remained  unalterably  faithful,  Malcolm  Lennox, 
earl  of  Lennox,  and  Gilbert  Hay.     The  English,  however, 
itot  yet  satiated  with  his  wretchedness,  sent  parties  into  every 
part  of  the  kingdom^  to  apprehend  his  relations,  and,  besides, 

*  The  earl  of  Fife,  who  had  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  kings  of  Scotland^ 
in  right  of  his  ancestor  Macduff,  at  this  time  favoured  the  English  interest; 
but  his  sister  Isabella,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  secretly  repaired  to  Scoon, 
asserted  the  cldm  of  the  family,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Robert 
!•  For  this  crime,  she  was  afterwards  committed  to  close  confinement,  in 
the  caBtle  of  Berwick,  in  a  cage  strongly  latticed  with  wood,  cross  barred, 
and  secured  with  iron.  William  of  Lamberton,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
also  present  at  the  coronation— his  high  ecclesiastical  dignity  preserved  him. 
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ordered  wll  the  wires  and  children  of  the  esJles,  to  leave  the 
kingdom  by  a  certain  day.     The  wife  of  Robert,,  bims^  be- 
ing taken  by  William,  earl  of  Ross^  was  a&it  into  Enghuid; 
Nigel,  his  brother!  betrayed  by  the  governor  of  KUdnunmy 
castle,  fell,  together  with  his  wife  and  chiid^ren,  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  Thomas  and  Alexjmder,  has  other  brother^ 
while  flying  from  Galloway  to  Carrick,  were  taken  at  Loch 
Ryan — the  bay  of  Rerigonins,   according  to  Ptolemy — and 
sent  into  England.     These  three  were  executed  Mt  difEerent 
places;  the  rest  of  the  Brneiaii  party  were  eiverywhere  eageriy 
pursued,  pnt  to  death,,  and  their  estates  confiscated.     The 
king  himself,  frequently  only  with  one  companion,  and  some- 
times alone,  wandered  through  the  most  nnciiitiyated  places, 
and  daily,   and  hourly,  changed  his  retreats;  and  even  thus 
not  thinking  himself  safe  firom  the  p^*fidy  of  his  country* 
men,  or  the  cruelty  of  his  enemies,   he  passed  ov^  to  the 
JEbudadi  to  some  of  bis  ancient  adherents.    When  he  had 
lurked  there  several  months,  because  he  appeared  nowhere, 
he  was  believed  to  have  peris^d,  and  his  enemies  desisted 
from  searching  af);er  him.     This  report,  althoi:^h  it  was  con- 
ducive to  his  security,  yet,  as  it  would  have  taken  away  from 
his  adherents  all  hopes  of  his  ever  recovering  the  kingdcmi, 
if  continued  too  long,  he  determined  to  refute,  by  some  new 
attempt;  and  having  received  a  small  body  of  ftxrces,  fhmi  the 
friends  vrith  whom  he  had  been  concealed,  he  sailed  av&t  to 
Carrick.     There  he  took,  by  surprise,  his  own  patrimonial 
castle,  garrisoned  by  a  strong  body  of  English,  whom  he  put 
to  the  sword;  and  lest  his  passage  should  be  cut  off  by  the 
enemy,  he  crossed  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  captured,  vrith 
equal  felicity,  the  castle  of  Inverness,  strongly  fortified,  situ- 
ate on  a  high  rock  by  the  river  Ness,  but  negligently  guard- 
ed on  account  of  the  remote  situation  of  the  country. 

XXXI.  The  report  of  these  exploits  being  spread  abroad, 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout  all  Scotland.  Besides 
his  former  friends,  who  hastened  from  their  hiding  places  to 
the  king's  standard,  the  haughtiness  of  the  English  had  pro- 
cured him  many  new  ones;  for  they,  when  they  thought  he 
was  dead,  had  exercised  their  power  more  rapaciously  and 
cruelly  than  before.     His  army,  in  consequence,  was  increas- 
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«d,  not  with  reluctant  levies,  but  with  soldiers  of  the  best  de- 
scription, either  such  as  were  inured  to  exertion,  or  impelled 
by  despair  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  daring.     He  seized  all 
the  castles  every  where  throughout  the  south  of  Scotland,  and 
destroyed  every  one  that  he  took;  partly  that  he  might  not 
weaken  his  forces  by  dividing  them  into  garrisons,  and  partly 
that  the  enemy  might  not,  in  case  of  recapturing  them,  have 
any  place  of  safety.     When  Bruce  had  thus  victoriously  re- 
moved every  obstacle,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
the  kingdom,  John  Cumin,  earl  of  Buchan,  informed  of  his 
movements,  came  up  with  him,  at  the  wood  through  which 
the  river  Esk  flows  into  the  plains  of  Meams,  and  with  an 
army  of  English  and  Scots,  which  he  had  suddenly  raised, 
having  called  out  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  he  followed 
him  to  a  place  named  Glenesk.     Bruce,  perceiving  that  the 
narrow  passes  were  favourable  for  his  smaller  force,  prepared 
for  battle,  and  waited  the  enemy.     Cumin  drew  out  his  army 
in  an  extended  line,  thinking.^at  his  opponents  would  be  panic 
struck  at  the  appearance  of  such  a  multitude ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  they  maintained  their  position,  conscious  of  the  inferiority 
of  his  soldiers,  he  durst  not  risk  an  engagement,  in  a  situation 
which  was  rather  unfavourable.     He  first  sent  a  herald  to 
Bruce,  to  treat  for  a  suspension  of  arms,  preliminary  to  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  having  obtained,  he  made  no  more  mention 
of  peace,  but  endeavoured  to  increase  his  forces  by  every  means 
in  his  power;  and  distrusting  the  Scots  who  were  in  hi^  army, 
many  of  whom  favoured  Bruce,  he  asked  for  aid  from  the 
English.     In  the  mean  time,  Bruce,  that  he  might  teach  the 
English  to  respect  him,  and  also  raise  the  spirits  of  his  friends, 
stuck  always  close  to.  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  harassing  them, 
now  in  one  place  and  now  in  another,  and  seizing  upon  their 
weaker  garrisons,  never  remaining  long  in  one  spot,  or  afford- 
ing his  opponents  any  opportunity  for  retaliation.    About 
this  time,  Simon  Eraser  and  Walter  Logan,  brave  knights,  and 
ardent  lovers  of  their  country,  were  taken  by  some  persons  of 
the  Cumin  faction^  and  delivered  to  the  English^    They  were 
both  executed  at  liondon. 

XXXII.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  James  Douglas,  son  ol 
William,  joined  himself  to  the  party  of  Bruce.     He  w^s  a 
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young  man,   allowed   to  excel   in  all  the  liberal  arts,    and, 
while  he  studied  at  Paris,  having  heard  that  his  father  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  English,  where  he  died  not  long 
after,  returned  home  to  consult  with  his  relations  respecting  his 
future  conduct.     But  finding  his  estates  confiscated,  and  his 
friends  dispersed,  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  indigence,  he 
applied  to  William  Lambert,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  by  whom 
he  was  kindly  received,   and  honourably  entertained,    until 
Edward,  after  he  had  reduced  almost  every  other  fortress  in 
Scotland,  sat  down  to  besiege  Stirling.    Lambert,  going  thither 
to  pay  obeisance  to  that  monarch,  carried  Douglas  along  with 
him,  and,  having  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  entreated 
the  king  to  restore  his  inheritance  to  the  young  man,  whom 
he  would  find  a  true  subject,  and  whose  bravery  and  fidelity 
he  might  use  with  advantage;  adding,'  besides,  such  praise  as 
he  thought  would  promote  the  interest  of  Douglas.     But  the 
king,  when  he  learned  his  name  and  family,  reflected  bitterly 
on  the  stubbornness  of  William  his  father,  and  replied — That 
he  neither  wished  to  employ  his  son,  nor  make  use  of  his  as- 
sistance ;  nor  could  he  restore  him  his  paternal  estates,  even 
if  he  wished  it,  because  he  had  already  bestowed  them  as  re- 
wards upon  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  him.     Thus  dis-. 
'   missed  by  the  king  of  England,  James  remained  with  Lam- 
bert, till  Bruce  came  to  Meams ;  then,  that  he  might  lose  no 
opportunity  of  injuring  the  cause  of  Edward,  whose  aversion 
to  him  he  perceived  to  be  implacable,  carrying  off  the  bishop's 
horses  and  some  money,  but  not  without  his  knowledge,  he 
joined  Bruce,  to  whom  his  services  were  of  much  avail  in 
many  a  rough  storm. 

XXXIII.  Not  long  after,  both  kings,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  fell  seriously  ill.  Edward,  while  busy  in  preparing 
for  war  against  the  Scots,  died  of  his  distemper  in  a  few  days, 
at  Lancaster,  leaving,  as  his  heir,  his  son  Edward  II.,  who, 
from  the  place  where  he  was  born,  was  sumamed  Caernarvon. 
The  young  king,  with  the  army  which  his  father  had  collect- 
ed, marched  against  the  enemy,  having  sent  before  him  a  pro- 
clamation to  Dumfries,  ordering  all  the  Scots  to  meet  him 
there.  But  a  few  only  arriving  from  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, and  they  tardily,  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  receivmg  in- 
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telligence  that  his  dominions  beyond  seas  were  in  a  disturbed 
st&te,  left  a  force  sufficient,  as  he  thought,  to  quell  any  in« 
silrrection  in  Scotland,  and  making  some  temporary  domestic 
arrangements,  went  over  to  France.     In  the  interval,  Robert, 
on  being  informed  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  England,  greatly 
relieved,  began  to  cherish  brighter  hopes,  and  his  elevation  of 
spirit  sustained  his  weakness  of  body.     Well  aware,  however, 
liow  much  the  prudence  of  a  general  contributes  to  secure  vic- 
tory, he  so  managed  his  preparations,  for  this  last  decisive 
steke,  that  he  wished  rather  to  meet  and  to  engage  than  to 
avoid  the  enemy.     On  the  other  band,  when  the  English  king 
returned  more  slowly  than  his  friends  expected,  John  Cumin, 
ambitious  of  the  glory  of  finishing  the  war  by  himself,  and  hop- 
ing that  Robert  had  either  sunk  under  his  disease,  added  to  his 
other  distresses,  or  that  his  sickness  would  prevent  his  being 
present  in  the  battle,  collecting  into  one.  body  all  the  forces  he 
could  muster,  marched  direct  against  his  enemy.    Bruce,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  animate  his  soldiers,  ordered  himself  to  be 
placed  on  horseback,  and  his  appearance  alone,  although  he 
could  scarcely  maintain  his  seat,  even  when  sustained  by  two 
soldiers,  infused  such  courage  into  the  minds  of  his  men,  that 
never  did  they  enter  into  battle  with  greater  alacrity.    Cuniin, 
who  had  placed  his  hopes  of  victory  in  the  sickness  of  his  op- 
ponent, when  he  could  neither  retain  his  men  by  persuasion 
nor  punishment,  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to  flight  along 
with  them.     Many  were  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  all  the 
prisoners  were  treated  with  humanity.  ^ 

XXXIV.  This  victory,  obtained  at  Inyerury,  as  it  cured  the 
king  of  his  distemper,  so  it  was  to  him  the  beginning  of  his 
prosperity;  for,  from  that  day  whatever  he.  attempted,  he 
successfully  executed.  Shortly  after,  he  marched  into  Argyle, 
which  he  wasted,  and  forced  Alexander,  lord  of  the  county, 
to  surrender,  who,  retiring  to  England  with  his  family,  died 
there,  not  long  after,  in  very  indigent  circumstances.  The 
same  year,  on  the  30th  of  June,  Edward  Bruce  fought  with 
equal  success  at  Dee,  a  river  of  Galloway.  Roland,  a  noble 
Gallovidian  knight,  was  slain  in  the  battle,  Donald,  the 
Islander,  taken  in  flight,  and  Galloway  wasted  far  and  wide. 
These  insurrect*<inary  tumults,  roused  Edward,  the  English 
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king,  though  desirous  of  ease,  and  averse  to  war;  who,  when 
he  perceived  that  every  engagement  proved  adverse,  next  year 
entered  Scotland  with  a  large  army,  which  was  afterwards 
re-enforced  by  such  Scots  as  had  not  yet  deserted  the  English 
cause.     With  these,  he  advanced  as  far  as  Renfrew,  but  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  any  thing   worthj  of  notice 
either  through  inactivity,  or  because,  in  the  scarcity  which 
then  afflicted  Scotland,  Robert  had  caused  all  provisions  to 
be  removed,  from  the  country  through  which   his  army  was 
to  march,  to  more  inaccessible  places.     After  his  departure^ 
the  Scottish  king  spent  the  remamder  of  the  jear  in  reducing 
the  castles  which  were  still  held  by  the  English,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  despairing  of  assistance,  surrendered  without  a 
formal  siege. 

XXXV.  Next  year,  A^  D.  1310,  Bruce,  in  order  to  retaliate 
upon  the  enemy,  twice  invaded  England,  and  returned  with 
immense  booty>  without  coming  to  any  engagement. ,    In  the 
two  following  years,  he  recovered  almost  all  the  fortified  places 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English*     Perth  he 
took  by  storm,  *  and  put  all  the  garrison,  Scottish  and  English, 
promiscuously  to  the  sword,  by  which  the  others  were  deterred 
from  making  an  equally  obstinate  resistance.    He  then  levelled 
the  walls,  and  filled  up  the  ditch.     The  terror  of  this  example, 
forced  Dumfries,  Lanark,  Ayr,  and  Bute,  besides  many  other 
places  less  strongly  fortified,  to  surrender.     In  the  beginning 
of  spring,  on  Fastings-even,  the  night  before  Lent,  usually 
celebrated  by.  Bacchanalian  rites,  James  Douglas  surprised 
the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  while  the  garrison  were  engaged  in 

*  In  the  capture  of  this  town,  which  was  canned  by  escalade^  the  kii^ 
himself  carried  a  ladder,  and  was  the  first  to  enter  the  ditdi.  Barbour  says, 
p.  182.  that  when  the  king  passed  the  ditdi  of  Perth,  m  ord'er  to  tcale  the 
walls,  the  water  stood  to  his  throat.  This  shews  that  Bruce  was  not  of  a 
stature  beyond  that  of  other  men.  If  he  had  been  much  taller  than  bis 
soldiers,  the  water,  which  stood  to  his  throat,  must  have  drowned  them.  A 
French  gentleman,  who  chanced  to  be  present,  when  he  saw  the  king  pass  on, 
exclaimed,  '*  What  shall  we  say  of  our  French  lords,  who  qpend  their  days  in 
good  cheer  and  jollity,  while  so  worthy  a  knight  hazards  his  life  to  win  a 
miserable  hamlet?*'  Saying  this,  with  the  gay  valour  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  French  nobility,  he  dnrew  himself  into  the  water,  followed 
the  king,  and  shared  his  danger. 
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their  revels,  and,  not  long  after,  Thomas  RfUtidolph  recovered 
the  almost  impregnable  castle  of  Edinburgh.  The  Isle  of 
Man  likewise  surrendered,  and  the  castles  were  every  where 
destroyed,  lest  they  should  afterwards  prove  receptacles  for 
the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time,  Edward  Bruce  closely  be^ 
sieged  Stirling  castle,  situate  on  a  rock,  precipitous  on  every 
side^  except  the  one  by  which  it  is  approached.  It  was  held 
by  Philip  Moubray,  a  brave  man,  who,  perceiving  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Brucian  party,  had  strengthened  the  fortifications^ 
and  amply  supplied  it  with  arms  and  provisions,  to  stand  a 
siege,  to  which  he  already  looked  forward.  Wherefore,  when 
£dward  had  spent  a  considerable  time  in  vainly  assaulting  the 
place,  and  had  no  hope  of  taking  it  by  force,  rather  than  seem 
to  have  been  repulsed,  or  to  abandon  it  altogether,  he  agreed 
to  conditions,  stipulating — That  if  the  English  did  not  afford 
assistance  to  the  besieged  within  one  year  from  that  date,  the 
castle  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  and  the  garrison 
allowed  to  march  wherever  they  chose  with  all  their  effects. 

iLXXvi.  These  conditions  greatly  displeased  the  king,  yet, 
that  he  might  not  break  his  brother's  faith,  he  agreed  to  ob- 
serve them ;  and  as  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  English 
would  come  at  the  day  appointed,  he  instantly  prepared,  as 
well  as  his  poverty  and  circumscribed  resources  would  allow, 
for  meeting  his  powerful  enemy  in  a  last  decisive  encounter* 
The  king  of  England,  who  perceived  himself  dispossessed,  by 
those  Scots  whom  his  father  had  left  vanquished  and  broken. 
Hot  only  of  that  kingdom,  but  even  forced  to  contend  for 
England,  determined  to  extirpate  a  nation  often  rebellious^ 
and  always  unquiet,  hostile,  and  troublesome.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  he  raised  an  army,  composed,  besides  his 
English  subjects,  and  the  Scots  who  adhered  to  the  English 
faction,  of  levies  from  the  transmarine  possessions,  then,  ex- 
tensive and  opulent,  greater  than  any  king  of  England  is  ever 
said  to  have  collected  before.  In  addition,  he  procured  assist- 
ance from  his  foreign  allies,  particularly  the  Flemings,  whom 
his  father  had  assisted  against  Philip,  king  of  France.  In 
this  host,  there  were  reported  to  be  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men,  exclusive  of  the  crowd  of  servants, 
attendants,  and  sutiers,  who  brought  provisions,  by  sea  and 
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land,  to  support  them  in  a  country  not  very  froitfizl  in  itself, 
and  wbieh  had  for  so  many  years  been  the  theatre  of  war;  all 
followed  by  an  immense  multitude,  to  be  distributed  in  colo- 
nies, and  receive  lands,  who  had  brought  their  wives  and 
children  along  with  them.  The  whole  strength  of  England, 
an  opulent  and  long  flourishing  kingdom,  presented  thus  to 
view,  produced  such  a  confidence  in  every  breast,  that  the 
universal  topic  of  conversation,  with  this  vast  assemblage,  was 
not  so  much  about  carrying  on  the  war,  as  about  dividing  the 

spoil. 

XXXVII.  Bruce,  having  heard  of  these  great  preparations  of 
the  enemy,  likewise  arrayed  his  forces,  a.  small  number,  m- 
deed,  against  such  a  multitude — only  thirty  thousand  men— - 
but  they  were  accustomed  to  war,  and  hardened  by  domestic 
sufferings,  and  carried  in  their  right  hands  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  every  hope  that  is  dear  to  man.  With  this 
band,  he  encamped  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Bannock. 
This  river  has  steep  banks,  and  but  few  and  narrow  fords;  it 
is  about  two  miles  distant  from  Stirling.  Below  the  hills,  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  Forth,  it  passes  through  a  country  some- 
what level,  but  in  various  places  impeded  by  marshes.  In 
winter,  for  the  most  part,  it  rushes  with  a  rapid  torrent,  but 
at  the  then  season  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  midsummer  heats, 
the  waters  were  low  and  fordable  in  many  places.  As  the 
Scottish  king  was  inferior  in  men,  so  much  the  more  anxious 
was  he,  by  every  possible  art  and  stratagem,  to  render  the 
passage  of  the  river  difficult  to  the  English,  who  occupied  the 
right  bank.  In  the  level  places,  he  caused^deep  ditches  to  be 
dug,  into  which  he  fixed  sharp  stakes,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
when  covered  over  with  slight  turf,  the  deceit  was  concealed; 
and,  besides,  he  ordered  iron  caltrops  •  to  be  scattered  where- 
ever  it  appeared  they  could  be  of  service. 

-  • 

• 

*  Caltrops,  an  iron  instrument,  connlsting  of  sharp  spikes,  which  however 
thrown,  always  when  lying,  present  one  or  two  of  tbdr  points  upwards.  They 
are  particularly  annoying  to  cavalry.  Not  many  years  ago,  some  of  them 
were  found  when  digging  on  the  site  of  the  field  of  baitle.  **  Barbour,**  Lord 
Hailes  remarks,  "  speaks  not  of  the  caltrops  which  Buchanan  mentions,  ^ut 
it  is  possible  that  they  also  may  have  been  used."  The  above  fact  confirms 
Buchanan's  statement  that  they  were. 
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•  XXXVIII.  And,  now,  when  the  two  armies  had  pitched  near 
each  other,  upon  opposite  hills,  with  only  a  small  river  be- 
tween, the  king  of  England,  sent  from  his  camp,  by  rather  a 
circuitous  route,  eight  hundred  cavalry  to  relieve   Stirling. 

John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  who  died  1396,  wrote  a  metrical 
history  of  The  Bruce,  in  the  andent  Scottish  tongue,  which  Fordun  praises 
as  perspicuous  and  el^ant.  His  account  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  is 
more  psirticulBr,  and  differs  in  some  of  the  incidents  from  that  of  Buchanan. 
It  has  been  illustrated  by  Lord  Hailes,  whose  narrative  forms  a  complete  view 
of  the  action.  To  the  Scottish  reader  no  apology  will  be  requisite  for  sub- 
joining it. 

The  king  determined  to  wait  the  English  in  a  field  which  had  Stirling  on 
the  left,  and  the  brook  of  Bannock  on  the  right.  What  he  most  dreaded  was 
the  strength  and  multitude  of  the  English  catralry.  The  banks  of  the  brook 
were  steep  in  many  places,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  Stirling  was  partly 
covered  with  wood.  -The  place  therefore^  was  well  adapted  for  oppodng  and 
embarrassing  the  operations  of  horsemen.  The  king  commanded  many  pits  to 
be  dug  in  every  quarter  where  cavalry  could  have  access.  These  pits  were  of 
a  foot  in  breadth,  and  between  two  and  three  feet  deep.  Some  slight  brush- 
-wood  was  laid  over  them,  and  they  were  carefully  covered  with  sod,  so  as  not 
to  be  perceptible  by  a  rash  and  impetuous  enemy.  Barbour  describes  their 
construction  in  a  lively  manner.  *'  They  might  be  likened,"  says  be,  *'  to  a 
honey-comb."  This  implies  that  there  were  many  rows  of  them  with  narrow 
intervals.  By  this  disposition,  the  king  exposed  his  left  flank  to  the  garrison 
of  Stirling,  but  the  inconsiderable  number  of  soldiers  in  that  garrison,  could 
not  greatly  have  annoyed  the  Scots.  Besides,  Moubray,  the  governor,  had 
consented  to  a  truce,  and  if  he  had  assailed  the  Scots  before  the  fate  of  the 
castle  was  determined  by  battle,  be  would  have  been  deemed  a  false  knight. 
In  those  days,  the  point  of  honour  was  the  only  tie  which  bound  men ;  for 
dispensations  and  absolutions  had  effaced  the  reverence  of  oaths.  Edward 
proceeded  triumphantly  on  his  march,  for  the  relief  of  Stirling  castle.  On  the 
23d  June,  the  alarm  came  to  the  Scottish  camp,  that  Edward  was  approaching. 
The  king  of  Scots  resolved  that  his  troops  should  fight  on  foot.  He  drew 
them  up  after  this  manner;  he  gave  the  command  of  the  centre  to  Douglas, 
and  to  Walter,  the  young  Stewart  of  Scotland;  of  the  right  wing  to  Edward 
Bruce,  and  of  the  left  to  Randolph;  he  himself  took  charge  of  the  reserve, 
composed  of  the  men  of  Aigyle,  the  Islanders,  and  his  own  vassals  of  Carrick. 
In  a  valley  to  the  rear,  be  placed  the  baggage  of  the  army,  and  all  the  numer- 
ous and  useless  attendants  on  the  camp.  He  enjoined  Randolph  to  be  vigil- 
ant m  preventing  any  advanced  parties  of  the  English  from  throwing  succour 
into  the  castle  of  Stirling.  Eight  hundred  horsemen,  commanded  by  Sir 
Robert  Clifford,  were  detached  from  the  English  army ;  they  made  a  circuit 
•by  the  low  grounds  to  the  east,  and  approached  the  castle.  The  king  per- 
ceived their  motions,  and  coming  up  to  Randolph,  angrily  exclaimed,  **  Thought- 
less man,  you  have  suffered  the  enemy  to  pesh.*'    Randolph  hastened  to  repair 
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Robert,  supposing  these  sent  to  the  neighboiiriog  fidds  to 
plunder^  gave  Thomas  Randolph  five  hmdred  horse  to  check 
the  marauders,  and  protect  the  country,  with  instructions  not 
to  decline  fighting  if  a  favourable  c^portonily  offered.    The 

bis  fault*  or  periib«    At  be  advanced,  the  English  cavalry  ^eded  to  attack 
hiiD.    Randolph  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  drcular  form,  with  their  spean  rest- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  protended  on  every  side.     At  the  first  onset,  Sir 
William  Daynecourt,  an  English  commander  of  diattpgiiished  valour  was 
slttn.    The  enemy,  fiur  superior  in  numbers  to  Randolph^  environed  him,  sod 
pressed  bard  on  his  little  band.    Douglas  saw  his  jeopardy,  and  requested  die 
king's  penubsion  to  go  and  succour  him.    ^  You  shall  not  move  from  your 
ground,"  said  tbe  king,  ^  let  Randolph  extricate  himself  as  he  best  may,  I 
will  not  alter  my  order  of  battle,  and  lose  the  advantage  of  my  poutioo " 
^  In  truth,*'  replied  Douglas,  **  I  cannot  stand  by  and  see  Randolph  perish, 
and  therefore,  widi  your  leaver  I  must  aid  him."    The  king  unwillingly  oon- 
icnted,  and  Douglas  flew  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend.     While  approacfaiDg, 
he  perceived  the  English  were  falling  into  disorder,  and  that  tbe  perseverance 
of  Randolph  had  prevailed  over  their  impetuous  courage.    **  Hak,"  cried 
Douglas,  ^  those  brave  men  have  repulsed  the  enemy,  let  ua  not  diminish 
thdr  glory  by  sharing  it."    Meanwhile^  the  vanguard  of  the  E^glidi  army 
appeared.    The  king  of  the  Scots  was  then  in  front  of  the  line,  meanly 
mounted,  having  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown  above  his  helmet,  as 
was  the  manner  in  those  times.    Henry  de  Bohun,  an  English  knight,  armed 
at  all  points,  rode  forward  to  encounter  him.    The  king  met  him  in  single 
combat:  and  with  bis  battle-axe  cleft  tbe  skull  of  Bohun,  and  laid  him  dead 
at  his  fiset.    The  English  vanguard  retreated  in  confusion.    Monday,  the  S4th 
of  June,  1514,  at  break  of  day,  the  English  army  moved  on  to  the  attack* 
The  van,  consitdng  of  the  archers  and  lancemen,  was  commanded  by  Gilbert 
de  Chu«,  eari  of  Gloucester,  nephew  of  the  English  king,  and  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  constable  of  England.    The  ground  was  so  narrow, 
that  tbe  English  army  had  not  space  sufficient  to  extend  itself.    It  appeared  to 
the  Scots  as  composing  one  great  compact  body.    Edward,  in  penon,  brought 
op  the  main  body.    Aymer-de-Valcnce,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Giles 
d'  Aiigentioe,  two  experienced  commanders,  attended  him.  Maurice,  abbot  of 
lochaffray,  placing  himself  on  an  eminence,  celebrated  mass  in  sight  of  the 
Scottish  army.    He  then  passed  along  the  front,  barefooted,  bearing  a  crudfix 
in  his  hands,  and  exhorting  the  Scots  in  few  and  forcible  words,  to  combat  for 
their  rights  and  thdr  liberty.    Tbe  Scoto  kneeled  down.    "^  They  jaeld,"  cried 
Edward ;  **  see  th^  implore  mercy."    <*  They  do,"  answered  Ingehmn  de 
Umfraville^  **  but  not  ours.    On  that  field  they  will  be  victorious  or  die. 
The  two  armies,  exasperated  by  mutual  animosities,  engaged.    The  conflict 
was  long  and  bloody.    The  king  of  Scots  perceiving  that  his  troops  were 
grievously  annoyed  by  tbe  English  archers,  ordered  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the 
marshal,  with  a  few  armed  horsemen,  to  make  a  circuit  by  tbe  right,  and  attack 
tbe  archers  in  flank.  Tbe.archers  haying  no  weapons  were  instantly  overthrown* 
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X^giish  perceiTUig  this  detaduarat»  desbted  from  their  intend- 
ed march,  md  tumad  upon  thenu  The  combat  wbs  long  keenly 
contested,  victory  inclining  to  neither  parly,  when  Jame$ 
Dov^Im,  alarmed  for  his  countrymen,  who  were  inferior  in 
numbers,  entreated  Bruce  to  allow  him  to  go  to  their  assist** 
ance.  lliis  Bruce  positively  refused,  remaining  a  spectator 
from  a  hill,  yet  determined,  if  necessary,  to  send  them  aid. 
But  when  he  saw  the  ^English  line  shaken,  and  success  incline 
to  the  side  of  the  Scots,  he  would  not  move  from  the  spot, 
lest  it  should  appear  that  he  wished  to  share  in  the  pra^ie  due 
to  another. 

XXXIX.  The  English  were  but  little  dismayed  at  the  loss  of 
a  few,  from  so  great  a  multitude ;  while  the  JScots  accq>ted 
the  victory  as  an  omen  of  a  complete  triumph,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  the  batde  on  the  morrow.  The  night,  although 
then  the  shortest-^for  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  S9d  of 
Junei^yet  seemed  long  to  the  ardour  of  both  armies.  The 
Scots  were  marshalled  in  three  divisions;  the  king  command* 
ed  the  centre,  his  brother  the  right  wing,  and  Randolph  the 
left.  Hie  iliiglish,  besides  a  great  number  of  archers,  with 
whom  they  covered  both  wings,  had  also  cuirassiers  from 
France.  These  last,  when  they  rushed  forward  to  attack 
Randolph  in  flank,  who  was  stationed  in  the  low  grounds, 
plunged  unexpectedly  into  the  ditches  prepared  by  Bruce,  in 
the  most  ruinous  confiision,  with  immense  loss  both  of  men 
and  horses.  They  who  fell  first,  were  crushed  to  death  by 
the  pressure  of  those  who  followed,  and  they  who  were  last, 

and  falling  badk,  epr«ad  disorder  tbrcMigfaoat  th^  army.  The  jomig  aad  gallant 
eari  of  Gloucester  stteoopted  to  rally  the  fugittret,  but  was  uohorsedy  and  hewn 
to  pieoes.  Tbe  confusion  became  universaL  At  that  moment  the  tiumerous 
attendants  on  the  Scottish  camp,  prompted  by  curiosity,  or  eager  for  plunder, 
issued  from  their  retirements  in  the  rear.  It  seemed  as  if  fresh  troops  had 
arrived  in  aid  of  the  Scots.  The  English  fled  with  precipitation  on  every  side. 
Many  crowded  to  seek  relief  among  the  rocks  in  the  ncsghbonrhood  of  Stirling 
eastle,  and  many  rashed  Into  tbe  river,  and  were  drowned.  Pembrok^t  and 
Sir  Giles  d'  Aigantine,  bad  attended  on  Edward  during  the  action*  When 
Pembroke  saw  that  tbe  batUe  was  irretrievably  lost,  he  constndned  Edward  to 
quit  tbe  field.  *'  It  is  not  my  wont  to  fly/'  said  d'  Argentine,  renowned  for 
his  prowess  in  the  Saracen  wars,  tiien  sparring  on  his  horse,  and  crying  out 
*  An  ArgenHne**  be  rushed  Into  the  battle,  «id  met  deatk. 
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terrified  at  the  disaster  of  the  first,  retreated  in  disorder  spt^ 
their  friends;  while  the  infantry,  terror-struck  at  the  spectacle, 
hesitated  to  advance,  fearing  some  similar  snare.  There  oc- 
curred, likewise,  a  little  incident,  which^  as  often  happens  in 
war,  contributed  materially  to  decide  the  day. — While  Robert 
rode  in  front  of  his  army,  with  a  battle^xe  in  his  hand,  and 
restramed  the  unpatience  of  the  first  ranks,  an  English  knight, 
recognizing  him,  ran  upon  him  at  full  speed,  and  charged  him 
with  his  lance.  The  king,  having  avoided  the  blow,  clave  his 
enemy  with  his  battle-axe,  as  he  passed  him — carried  fijrward 
by  the  impetus  of  his  horse— and  brought  him  lifeless  to  the 
ground* 

XL.  The  common  soldiers,  highly  applauding  this  perilous 
boldness  of  their  king,  rushed,  without  orders,  with  such  im- 
petuosity upon  the  enemy,  that  the  opposing  line  seemed  al-* 
ready  broken,  had  not  the  English  archers,  stationed  on  the 
wings,  repulsed  them  with  great  loss.     Bruce,  however,  de- 
spatched some  troops  of  horse,  who  dbpersed  the  archers; 
yet  a  mistake  did  more  damage  to  the  English,  than  their 
enemies. — The  crowd  who  followed  the  camp,  having  mount- 
ed the  drivers,  and  attendants,  on  the  baggage  horses,  dis- 
playing sheets  for  ensigns,  ascended  a  hill  whence  they  could 
be  seen,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  new  army  ap- 
proaching. ^  TTie  English  who  stood  nearest  them,   struck 
with  instant  terror,  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  by  their 
consternation,  threw  the  rest  of  the  army  into  confusion.    An 
immense  number  fell  in  the  flight     Our  writers  affirm  that 
fifty  thousand  were  slain.     Caxton,  one  of  their  own,  does 
not  mention  any  Certain  number,  but  gives  us  the  idea  of  a 
terrible  carnage,  for  he  says,  the  multitude  of  the  slain  was 
innumerable.     Nor,  perhaps,  did  he  improperly  leave  the 
number  uncertain,  as  the  amount  could  not  be  easily  collect- 
ed; for,  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  more  perished 
in  the  flight  than  in  the  battle.     The  slaughter,  however,  was 
so  indisputably  great,  that  the  Etiglish,  although  they  receiv- 
ed many  provocations  from  the  Scots,*  did  not  venture  to  stir 
for  two  or  three  years  after.     There  fell  of  the  English  nobili- 
ty, about  two  hundred,  and  nearly  an  equal  number  were 
taken  prisoners .     From  these  it  was  learned,  that  the  king  first 
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began  the  flight;  and  unless  he  had  been  received  into  the 
castle  of  Dunbar,  by  the  earl  of  March,  and  thence  sent  in  a 
boat  to  Berwick,  he  had  not  escaped  the  hands  of  Douglas,  ' 
^rho  pursued  him  upwards  of  forty  miles  with  four  hundred 
liorse.  Among  the  prisoners,  was  taken  a  Carmelite  monk—* 
one  of  the  fraternity  that  derive  this  appellation  from  Carmel, 
a  mountain  in  Syria — esteemed,  in  these  days,  no  despicable 
poet,  who  had  been  brought  with  the  army,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate the  English  victory  in  verse,  but,  being  captured,  was 
forced  to  sing  their  overthrow — the  price  of  his  liberty^— in  a 
madrigal,  rude,  indeed,  and  barbarous,  but  not  displeasing 
to  the  ear  of  the  age*  Nor  was  the  victory  bloodless  to  the 
Scots,  for  they  lost  four  thousand  men,  but  among  them  were 
only  two  knights.  Stirling  castle,  in  consequence,  surrender- 
ed, as  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  the  garrison  were  sent 
away, 

^  TsjLu  About  this  time  a  circumstauce  occurred,  not  unworthy 
of  being  related,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  fortune  exhibited 
in  a  narrow  circle.  '  John  Monteitb,  who  had  betrayed  his 
friend  Wallace,  for  which  he  was  deservedly  hated  by  the 
Scots,  besides  other  rewards,  had  received  the  governorship 
of  Dunbarton  castle,  from  the  English.  This,  when  the  rest 
of  the  fortified  places  were  reduced,  was  held  almost  alone,  or 
at  least  with  a  very  few  others,  by  the  enemy;  and,  because  it 
was  by  nature  impregnable,  the  king  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  him,  through  the  medium  of  his  friends  and  relations, 
for  its  recovery.  As  the  price  of  the  surrender,  Monteith  de- 
manded the  earidom  of  Lennox,  and  would  listen  to  no  other 
condition.  While  the  king  hesitated,  because,  although  he 
greatly  desired  the  castle,  yet  he  did  not  think  the  possession 
of  such  vahie,  as  that  he  should  offend  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
his  firmest  and  almost  only  friend  in  all  his  misfortunes.  The 
earl  himself  as  soon  as  he  understood  this,  insisted  that  he 
should  not  refuse  the  condition*  The  agreement  was  there- 
fore finished,  according  to  the  terms  which  Monteith  had  asked, 
and  being  solemnly  rati^ed,  the  king  went  to  receive  possession 
of  the  place.  On  his  journey,  there  met  him,  in  the  wood  of 
Colquhonn,  which  is  neariy  a  mile  distant,  a  carpenter  named 
Rolland,  who,  having  obtained  admission  into  his  presence, 
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on  a  tnttter  of  great  mportance,  discoTerad  a  plot  pmjected 
and  ptepmttd  by  tbe  governor  against  bina*     It  wdai  this>^In 
a  wine  cellar^  concealed,  and  under  grcmud,  a  ccaHtMii^rMt 
number  of  Englishmen  were  hid,  wbo^  when  the  rest  of  the 
castle  lE^ould  be  delivered  up,   and  the  king  seated  unsos* 
picioiisly  at  dinner,  were  to  issue  forth,  aod  either  kfll  or  take 
him  prisoner.    In  consequence  of  this  inibrxaatioxi,  the  kin^ 
after  he  had  received  the  castle  from  Monteitb,  and  had  e%* 
atnined  the  other  parts^  on  being  kindly  invited  by  ham  to  an 
entertainment,  refiised  to  partake  until  he  had  searched  this 
concealed  cellar.    Tbe  governor  pretendiiig  that  the  smith 
who  had  tbe  key  was  absent,  but  would  presegotly  retiir%  the 
door  was  broken  <q)en^  and  the  snare  discov^ed.     Tbe  armed 
English  being  brought  forth,  and^  separately  interrogated^ 
confessed  tbe  whole,  and  adduced  another  .proof-^^a  shi^  of 
war  riding  in  the  neighbouring  frith,  which  was  to  take  tbe 
king  to  England*    Tbe  other  conspirators  being  pot  to  death, 
John  was  spared  and  thrown  into  prison,  because  tbe  king  was 
unwillmg  to  offend  his  relations,  especially  his  soDS-*in-law, 
in  such  a  perilous  time,  for  be  bad  several  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful daughters  married  to  powerful,  but  factious,  miblesnen* 
Wherefore^  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle,  in  which  they  were  1o 
contend  for  the  safety  of  tbe  state,  lest  any  of  these  chieftains 
should  be  irritated,  and  incited  to  revenge^  he  freed  him  frost 
prison,  upon  condition^^his  son^in^law  being  his  sureties**^ 
That,  placed  in  the  front  of  battle,  he  should  await  the  de** 
cision  of  fortune.     Tk^e,  the  man,  otherwise  treacherous^ 
served  the  king  faithfully^  and  behaved  with  so  much  bravery^ 
that  by  his  exertions  that  day,  be  not  onfy  procured  pardon  for 
his  former  deeds,  but  even  an  ample  reward  for  his  conduct 
XLii.  The  fame  of  this  victory,  spread  over  all  BritaiHf 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  English,  and  raised  the  Scots  from 
the  very  verge  of  despair*   It  procured  them  not  money  alone, 
but  glory,  and  arms,  and  all  the  i^paratus  of  wan    Neither 
did  they  only  release  their  own  countrymen,  who  had  been 
taken  captive  in  battle,  or  by  truce,  but  they  also  obtained  im*^ 
mense  wealth  by  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  and  many,  from 
the  spoil,  both  indemnified  themselves  for  the  losses  they  bad 
formerly . sustained,  and  procured,  besides,   large  fortunes; 
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the  English  having  come  loaded  with  their  most  valuable 
effects,  not  iw  to  a  contest,  but  as  to  certain  victory.  Thus 
successftd  in  war,  the  king  employed  himself,  during  the  folp- 
lovdng  winter,  in  restoru^g  the  state  of  the  kingdomi  so  long 
vrastod  by  ho^ities,  and  in  bestowing  rewards  on  the  deserv- 
ing. In  the  ensuing  springy  Berwick  was  taken  from  the 
lExxglishj  having  been  twenty  years  in  their  possession;  after 
which,  an  assembly  of  the  estates  was  convened  at  Ayr,  a 
tcrwn  of  Kyle,  where,  in  a  full  meeting,  the  crown  was  con- 
firmed to  Bruce,  by  the  unanimous  sufirages  of  all  the  orders. 
Ilien,  as  the  king  had  only  dne  daughter  by  his  former  wife, 
the  noUes,  remembering  what  mischief  had  arisan  to  the  king- 
dom in  former  times  from  a  d]sj[rated  succession,  decreed—- 
That  if  the  king  left  no  m&le  descendant,  Edward,  his  brother, 
ahomid  be  created  king;  that  if  he  also  died  without  a  son, 
then  Mary,  the  daoghter  of  Robert^  and  her  children,  should 
succeed  to  the  throne,  the  nobility  to  choose  for  her  a  husband 
worthy  of  their  princess  and  the  crown,  for  it  was  deemed 
moore  equitable  that  a  girl  should  have  a  husband  chosen  for 
her  by  the  nation,  than  that  the  nation  should  have  a  king 
chosen  for  them  by  a  girl.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  during 
the  minority,  Thomas  Randolph,  or  failing  him,  James 
Douglas,  should  be  tutor  to  the  king,  and  governor  of  the 
kingdom. 

XI.III.  The  fame  of  Robert's  warlike  exploits  and  domestic 
govemmenty  induced  the  Irish  to  send  ambassadors  to  him, 
oflfering  to  |Kit  themselves  under  bis  protection,  or,  if  he  should 
be  detained  at  home  by  the  state  of  his  own  dominions,  be- 
seeching that  he  would  give  them  his  brodier  Edward  as  a 
king,  nor  allow  a  nation  allied  to  him,  to  be  oppressed  by  in- 
tolerable servitude,  under  the  cruel  and  haughty  domination 
of  the  English*  The  Irish,  likewise,  wrote  to  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  the  sapie  purport,  who  in  vain  recommended  to  the 
English  to  abstain  from  injuring  that  people.  At  last,  Edward 
Bruce  proceeded  thither  with  a  great  army,  and,  by  universal 
consent,  was  declared  king.  In  the  first  year  of  his  landing, 
he  drove  the  English  out  of  Ulster,  which  be  reduced,  and 
marched  over  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  idand  with  his 
victorious  army.     Next  year,  a  new  army  having  been  sent 
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over  from  England,  when  the  difficulties  of  the  war  increased, 
Robert,  collected  a  fresh  body  of  forces,  and  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  his  brother;  but,  after  suffering  much  during  the 
expedition  from  the  want  of  provisions,  when  almost  within 
one  day's  march  of  his  destination,  he  received  certain  infor- 
mation, that  his  brother  had  been  cut  off,  together  with  his 
whole  army,  on  the  5th  of  October.  The  report  is,  that  Ed- 
ward, hurried  on  by  too  great  a  desire  of  glory,  rashly  en- 
gaged the  enemy,  lest  he  should  share  the  victory  with  his 
brother. 

XLiv.  The  king  of  England,  when  he  learned  that  the 
flower  of  the  Scottish  youth  wete  abs^it  with  Robert  in  Ire- 
land, thinking  that  an  excellent  occasion  presented  itself  for 
avenging  his  former  defeats,  sent  aUai^  army  into  Scotland, 
under  chosen  commanders.  Douglas,  governor  of  the  borders, 
ttigaged  them  at  three  different  places,  slew  almost  idl  their 
leaders,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers.  The  English^ 
unfortunate  with  their  land  forces,  sailed  up  the  Forth,  with  a 
fleet,  in  which  description  of  strength  they  were  more  powerful^ 
and  plundered  all  the  coast  by  their  descents.  The  earl  of 
Fife  in  consequence,  sent  five  hundred  horse,  to  check  the 
plunderers,  but  they  not  daring  to  attack  such  a  number, 
retreated.  On  their  return,  William  Sinclair,  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld,  accompanied  by  about  sixty  attendants,  met  them,  who, 
when  he  learned  the  cause,  sharply  upbraiding  their  cowardice, 
exclaimed,  all  who  wish  well  to  Scotland,  follow  me !  When 
he  had  thus  spoken,  he  seized  a  lance,  and  the  whole  cheer- 
fully following  him,  attacked  the  straggling  plunderers  with 
vigour,  and  drove  them  so  hurriedly  to  the  shore,  that,  while 
they  hastened  to  re-embark,  one  small  vessel,  overloaded  with 
the  numbers  who  rushed  on  board,  sunk,  and  all  perished. 
In  the  action,  there  fell  not  less  than  five  hundred  English. 
This  exploit  of  Sinclair's  was  so  gratefiil  to  the  kingf  that 
^ver  af^er,  he  called  him  his  bishop. 

XLV.  That  summer,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crop,  a 
general  disease  among  the  cattle,  and  the  frequent  incursions 
of  the  enemy,  the  counties  of  England  bordering  upon  Scot- 
land, lay  almost  uncultivated.  Edward,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  last  evil,  came  to  York,  but,  when  he  arrived,  finding 
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himself  unable  to  raise  an  army,  as  the  country  was  so  depop* 
ukted,  he  forced  London  and  its  vicinity,  to  supply  him  with 
soldiers,  although  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  exempted  from 
military  service.  Thus  at  last,  however,  having  raised  an  army, 
he  advanced  to  besiege  Berwick;  but  scarcely  had  he  arriv- 
ed there,  when  Thomas  Randolph,  crossing  the  river  Solway, 
entered  England  in  ai^other  quarter,  with  fire  and  sword,  not 
only  meeting  with  no  resistance,  but  in  many  places,  scarcely 
meeting  with  an  inhabitant,  for,  a  plague  in  the  preceding 
year  had  made  such  devastation,  that  the  appearance  of  the 
country  seemed  pitiable,  even  to  an  enemy.  When  the 
Scots  had  advanced  about  a  hundred  miles,  burning  and 
spoiling  all  before  them,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
York,  a  sense  of  the  indignity,  rather  than,  any  confidence  in 
his  strength,  forced  the  archbishop  to  take  arms.  Recollects 
ed  a  force,  sufficiently  numerous,  but  unwarlike,  consisting 
of  a  promiscuous  multitude  of  priests,  artificers,  and  rustics, 
whom  he  led  against  the  invaders,  with  more  courage  than 
judgment;  when  being  baffled  and  put.  to  the  rout,  after 
losing  the  greater  part  of  bis  men  in  the  battle,  he,  with  a  few 
attendants,  escaped  by  flight.  So  great  was  the  slaughter  of 
priests  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  was  long  called  by  the 
English,  the  white  battle.  *  Edward,  on.  hearing  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  fearing  lest  the  victor  should  attempt  some  greater 
enterprise,  raised  the  siege  of  Berwick,  and  went  to  York, 
and  thence — the  Scots  having  retreated— he  withdrew  into 
the  interior  of  the  kingdom. 

XLVi.  The  English  afterwards,  being  occupied  with  domes- 
tic tumults,  a  short  truce  followed,  rather  because  the  kings 
were  worn  out  with  war,  than  because  they  were  desirous  of 
peace.  During  this  suspension  of  hostilities,  Robert  summon- 
ed a  convention,  at  which  he  com]63anded  all  the  nobility  to 
be  present,  and  because  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  war  had 
confounded  the  rights  of  property,  he  ordered  every  one  to 
produce  the  titles  by  which  they  held  their  possessions.  This 
demand.was  equally  vexatious  to  the  old  possessors,  as  to  the 

*  The  white  battle,  or  the  chapter  of  Mitton,  from  the  number  of  priests 
who  were  left  on  the  fidd  with  tbeir  white  surplices.  There  were  more  than 
three  hundred  slain.  '  < 
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new,  becBusft  hmwrn  men  thought  thejr  fadd  bjr  die  best  rig^t, 
thoee  estates  they  had  taken  by  thebr  anas  £rom  the  enemy, 
an4  were  diipleased  to  hare  the  rewards  of  their  daogors,  and 
the  purchase  of  their  bloody  torn  from  them  ia  peace;  and  the 
ancient  possessors,  as  scarcely  a  house  had  escaped  the  ca- 
^mi<y  of  war,  had  lost  their  written  righta^-^if  they  eyer  had 
any— 4long  with  their  other  effects.    They  therefore  took  a 
step,  bold  in  appearance,  but  desf^erate  and  raah  in  the  eveDl;. 
When  the  king  in  parliament,  desired  th^n  to  produce  their 
tides  to  their  possessions,  they  all  drew  their  swordSf  excUim- 
ing,  that  they  carried  their  tides  in  their  right  hands.    The 
king,  s^ok  with  this  sudden  and  unexpected  spectacle,  al- 
though indignant  at  the  proceeding,  yet  concealed  his  anger 
tar  the  present.    An  opportmiity,  however,  soon  occurred  to 
display  it.    Many  of  the  nobility,  conscious  <^  the  audacitf 
of  the  action,  and  dreading  punishment,  entered  into  a  eoD- 
spiracy  fi>r  betraying  the  kingdom  to  the  Engljah.     This  plot 
was  discovered  by  an  informer,  who  so  distinctly  stated  the 
fiict,  that  letters  were  intercepted,  detailing  the  manner,  time, 
and  place.     On  the  treason  being  thus  plainly  detected,  the 
conspirators  were  ^ppreh^ided  without  any  tumidt,  and  brought 
before  the  king.     But  as  it  was  feared  that  William  Sooli^ 
governor  of  Berwi(^  who  was  implicated,  would  deliver  up 
both  die  town  and  castle  to  the  English,  the  king,  before  the 
discovery  was  divulged,  went  thither,  as  if  upon  some  other 
business,  and  secured  it.    When  the  whole  were  apprebendedy 
a  parliament  was  summoned  at  Perth.     Here  the  letters  Wi^re 
produced,  and  every  one's  seal  being  recognized,  they  w^re 
convicted  of  treason  by  their  own  confession,  and  executed. 
The  principal  noblemen  were  David  Brechin,  and  WiUi^i'' 

*  Of  this  conspiracy  no  other  statement  now  exists,  than  that  given  by 
Buchanan,  roost  probably  derived  from  Boece.  It  has  been  objected  to,  as  ul 
connected  and  improbable,  because  ft  cannot  be  supposed  that  aU  the  bsroDS 
fihould  have  been  so  inach  offended  it  the  king's  requisition ;  but,  although 
ail  might  not  oa  tfacor  ovn  nocoiiot  be  so  much  offended,  yet  aU  might  see  the 
impropriety  and  impolicy  of  a  req|uiskion,  by  which  so  many  were  ofieoded; 
and  join  in  opposing  it.  And  although  the  requisition  was  consonant  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  yet  Robert  and  his  nobles  ctood  in  a  very  peculiar  sitna^oii, 
for  which  there  was  no  precedent,  and  to  which  the  custami  of  the  age  did 
not  apply.  « 
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SoiiKs,  Gilbert  Maykr,  Richard  Blro>vrn,  aiul  John  Logie. 
There  were  besides,  mmtj  of  all  ranks  accused,  but  suspicioBS 
onljr  appearing  against  them,  they  were  dismissed*  The  exe* 
ctrtion  of  David  Brec^ki,  caused  a  deep  sensation,!  for,  besides 
being-  the  son  of  Ihe  king^  sistm*,  he  was  esteemed  the  most 
chTTahic  youth  of  hts  i^e,  and,  in  the  crusade  m  Syria,  had 
gi^n  illustrious  proofs  of  his  talents,  botdi  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war.  }ie  was  told  of  the  eonapiracy,  but  never  as* 
salted  to  the  treason,  and  his  only  crime  was,  that  being  made 
acquainted  with  so  foul  a  machination,  he  did  not  reveal  it. 
Roger  Moubray  having  died  before  trial,  his  body  was  eon* 
demned  to  suffer  ignominy,  but  the  king  remitted  the  pimish- 
ment,  and  ordered  it  to  be  buried* 

xLvri.  Some  months  previoss^  to  this  trial,  th«  papal  legates, 
who  had  come  at  the  desire  of  tibe  English  to  compose  the 
differences  between  the  kingdoms,  when  they  could  not  aasoo>- 
plish  their  object,  lest  they  should  seem  to  their  employers  to 
have  laboured  in  vain^  thundered  an  excommusucafcion  against 
the  Scots — a  terr^Dle  weapon  in  those  days«^and  laid  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdict  forbidding  the  public  pesform* 
ance  of  any  divine  service.     Bruce,  in  order  that  the  Engtisb 
might  understand  how  little  he  was*  affected  hf  the  pope's 
imprecations  in  an  imjust  eause,  coBected  aa  army,   and 
treading  almost  in  the  footstep?  of  the  departing  legates,  in« 
vaded  Eo^and,  and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  the  cross 
of  Stanmore,    The  king  of  England,  in  return^  not  to  allow 
such  an  insult  to  pass  unrevengeii,  levied  an  army  so  numer-* 
ous,  that  he  promised  himself  an  easy  and  a  Uoodless  victory. 
But  Robert,  who  thought  it  dangerous  to  stake  his  fortune,  on  a 
single  battle,  against  the  mighty  preparaticms  of  so  powerful  a 
king,  resolved  to  employ  policy  rather  than  force.    Wherefore, 
having  driven  all  the  cattle  into  mountains  inaccessible  to  an 
army,  he  ordered  every  thmg  else  which  might  be  useful  to  tha 
enemy,  to  be  carried  to  fortified  places^  or  destroyed.  *     The 
English,  who  haat^ied  forward  in  the  hope  of  a  battle,  audi  had 

*  The  ordert  of  king  Robert  were  so  exactly  obeyed*  that  it  is  said  the 
only  prey  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  was  a  lame  bull,  at  Tranent, 
in  East  Lothian,  and  that  earl  Warren  said,  when  the  spoilers  returned  to  the 
camp  with  it,  **  Is  that  all  you  have  got?  I  never  saw  so  dear  a  beast." 
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not  prepai'ed  proTbions  for  a  long  expedition,  when  they  beheM 
the  devastation  of  their  country,  inflamed  with  rage,  hatred, 
and  the  desire  of  revenge^  resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  Scotland,  drag  the  king  from  his  lurking  places,  and  force 
him,  however  unwilling,  to  come  to  an  engagement;  for  the 
magnitude  of  their  force  encouraged  them  to  hope,  that  they 
would  either  wipe  away  the  ignominy  they  had  endured  by  ft 
signal  victory,  or  avenge  the  loss  they  had  recently  sustained 
by  inflicting  more  extensive  devastation.     With  this  design 
Edward  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  spreading   desohitioD  on 
every  side,   and  sparing  only  the  sacred  edifices.     But  the 
farther  he  advanced,  the  scarcity  increasing^  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  in  less  than  five  day^.     On  his  return,  he  spoiled  every 
thing,  sacred  or  pro&ne,  he  burned  the  monasteries  of  Dry- 
burgh  and  Melrose,  and  even  murdered  the  infirm  monks  who 
remained  behind,  either  through  weakness,  or  trusting  to  their 
age  for  their  protection.     Bruce,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
that  the  English  king,  compelled  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  having  lost  more  men  by  disease  than  if  he  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  battle,  was  hastening  home,  closely  following 
with  an  army,   more  remarkable  for  its  excellence  than  its 
numbers^  carried  the  ravages  of  war  as  far  as  York.     By  a 
sudden  attack,  he  had  almost  surprised  the  king  himself  in 
the  monastery  of  Biland,  on  which  occasion  he  was  put  to 
flight  in  an  irregular  engagement,  and  all  his  equipage,  to- 
gethet  with  the  royal  treasures  and  warlike  stores  taken,  John 
Briton,  earl  of  Richmond,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  rank 
being  made  priscmers.     In  order  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  oi 
this  infamous  flight,  Andrew  Berkley,  *  earl  of  Carlisle,  was 
soon  after  accused  of  having  been  bribed  to  betray  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  capitally  punished  for  the  cowardice  of  another. 
xLviii.  Next  year,  a  double  embassage  was  sent  from  Scot- 
land; one  to  the  pope,  to  efiect  a  reconciliation,  he  having 
been  long  estranged  from  the  Scots,  by  the  calumnies  of  the 
English ;  the  other  to  renew  the  ancient  league  with  France 
and  both  easily  accomplished  their  objects.     For  the  ponti0» 
when  he  understood  that  the  late  controversy  had  arisen  from 

*  Berkley— should  be  Hartcla,  earl  of  Carlisle. 
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the  injustice  of  Edward  L,  who  insisted,  that  the  king  of  the 
Scots  ought  to  obey  the  kings  of  Enghmd  as  a  vassal,  and, 
that  the  English  could  produce  nothing  in  support  of  their 
claim,  exc^t  old  fables  and  recent  injuries;  Uiat  when  in 
prosperity,  if  any  appeal  was  made  to  the  pope,  they  always 
declined  his  equitable  decision,  but  in  adversity  humbly  inv> 
plored  his  assistance,  while  the  Scots  uniformly  demanded 
that  he  should  decide  upon  their  cause,  nor  evar  refused  the 
cognizance  of  any  legitimate  tribunal,  or  the  arbitration  of 
upright  men;  besides  whi<^,  the  ambassadors  having  also 
produced  many  rescripts  of  former  pontiffs  in  their  £Eivour,  and 
against  their  adversaries,  the  pope  appointed  a  day  for  both  to 
attend,  on  which,  the  Scots  being  present,  and  the  English, 
although  summoned,  not  appearing,  he  was  easily  reconciled. 
Nor  was  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  ancient 
league  with  France ;  and  to  the  old  articles  it  was  added,  that 
if  any  dispute  should  arise  concerning  the  royal  succession 
among  the  Scots,  that .  controversy  should  be  decided  in  a 
meeting  of  the  estittes,  and  whoever  should  be  declared  king 
by  their  legitimate  suffrages,  the  French  monarch  engaged  to 
support  him  by  his  authority  and  arms  if.  necessary. 

XLix.  Our  writers  date  the  rise  of  the  Hamiltons,  *  now  a 
flourishing  family,  about  this  time*  A  nobleman  of  tibat  name, 
in  the  English  court,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the  fortune 
and  valour  of  Bruce,  one  of  the  Spencers,  chamberlain  to  the 
king^  either  thinking  the  speech  insulting  to  the  English,  or 

*  Chalmers  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Hcmilton 
family,  f  The  Hsmitois  of  Scotland,"  he  s^ys,  ^  derive  their  descent  from 
an  Angl^Nonnan  stock.  Roger,  and  William,  two  younger  sons  of  Robert, 
the  third  earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  grandson  of  Robert,  the  first  earl,  who 
came  oyer  with  the  Conqueror,  went  to  Scotland^  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Lion,  to  whom  they  were  related,  by  his  mother,  the  countess  Ada.  Roger, 
who  preceded  bis  brother,  was  made  dianeellor  of  Scotland,  in  1178,  bishop 
of  St-  Andrews,  in  1189,  and  died,  in  1 203.  He  was  followed  to  Scotland,  by 
his  younger  brother,  William,  who  was  surnamed  de  Hatfiblfitonf  from  the 
manor  where  he  was  born,  in  BuckinghamshirCf  William  de  Hambleton,  whp 
obtained  lands  in  Scotland,  married  Mary,  th^  daughter  of  Gilbert^  the  earl  of 
Strathem,  from  whom  he  acquired  a  large  estate ;  and  from  this  union,  sprung 
the  Hamiltons,  who  became  dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  other  families  of  this 
4istingu]ibed  name^  in  North-BcitiMn*"    Caledpnia,  vol.  i.  p.  585. 
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seeking  to  ingsstiAte  himself  mote  vriA  die  thoaglitieM  port 
of  the  nobility,  dvcm  hit  iifllMr  ead  wowided  him  slightly. 
He  being  a  aMn  of  an  hi^  spirit,  'fidt  du  iadifpBity  juiwre  di«i 
the  hurt,  bmt  nms  foreveisted  by  a  nunlMir  jof  tfae  courtiers 
present,  who  orterposed,  fipom  then  IsIbbi^  irerenge.    Next 
day,  hoinevei^,  meeting  Ins  eBemy  acoidetwiiy  ia  the  earae 
plooe,  iie  siew  im,  and  imniedistely,  afraid  of  legal  ponish- 
ment,  and  the  idnaodemle  poimr  of  die  S^ieiMiera  tit  court, 
fled  to  Soiidaod,  to  king  Rtibeit,  by  whom  lie  ^waa  kindly 
Teoeived,  and  had  some  lands  near  the  lirer  Oyde  bestowed 
inponUm.    His  posted^  not  kmg  after,  were  i^— ubhid,  and 
the  <^Milent  "fanfly  of  the  HamiltonsderiTe  llieir  nsiinunne  £foai 
him.    The  name  ef  Haniltim  also,  was  attached  to  the  lands 
he  had  reeerred  from  the  kmg.    Not  long  after,  Edward  be- 
ccttning  mvoked  in  domestic  Ixroils,  in  which  'he  put  te  death 
many  of  the  <pri&cipai  nobility,  and  exalted  the  Sfpenoers,  die 
EuthoK  'Of  Aese  mischieTOUs  measores,  higher  than  his  owa 
velations  were  able  to  brook,  he  was  seized  by  his  ^ife  and 
aon,  who  weve  supported  hy  a  small  army  from  ^die  dontineDt, 
md-tiiriown  into  ^dose  ^confinement,  wh^e  'he  •came  to  a  tor- 
menting and  sho(dcing  death,  a  hot  iron  heing  tbniat  into  his 
amis,  throogha'hom  tube,  and  his  bowels  burned,  so  that  no 
exterior  sign  €f£  ibis  matchless  cruelty  oonM  be  perceived. 
Nor  was  his  son  and  m£^  believed  to  be  guiltless,  ei&er  ^be^ 
cause  it  was  supposed  his  keepers  would  not  lur^e  dared  to 
commit  such  a  deed^so  openly,  unless  they  had  had  ^eaC 
authority,  or  because  no  inquiry  was  ever  instituted  into  so 
ne&rious  a  t»rime« 

L.  The  unsettled  State  of  England,  and  subsequent  deaih  dt 
the  king,  and  the  infirmities  of  Bruce,  now  verging  towards 
old  age,  preserved  peace  for  some  years  between  the  neigh' 
bouring  kingdoms.  Bruce,  being  freed  from  any  fear  of  the 
English,  and  admonished  by  his  declining  years^  turned  his 
attention  to  die  arrangement  of  his  domestic  affairs,  and  first, 
he  hastened  to  confirm  die  succession,  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  his  only  son,  still  a  boy,  and  in  case  of  his  death  without 
children,  he  appointed  Robert  Stuart,  his  grandson  by  bis 
daqghter,  as  next  heir,  and  caused  the  nobles  to  swear  to 
observe  this  decrae.    Thm,  feaving  lest  after  has  -death  the 
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old  dispute  vnth  BaHol  about  the  ^rx>rm  might  be  reBewed» 
especially  as  his  faeira  dnrisg  their  minority  were  exp«^d  t9 
eTery  injory,  he  seat  hme»  Douglaa  4o  Joim  BeiitA  in  Fr^nce^ 
^th  large  presents  and  pronuaes,  to  iiiidtt<ee  him  U>  yield  up 
his  claim  to  the  Ungdmu  ISiis  he  4id  not  so  muoh  tm 
acquire  lairy  nev  9ri^t-*-fer«  ;ace9!»diiig  i»  the  euatom  of  th^e 
Soots,  whoeif^  fls  declared  king  by  the  eatateS)  >wbo  pos9e6« 
the  supreme  pmrer  in  «very  ^Ung,  possesses  Ae  righl>*-4»ut, 
that  Jbe  migbt  aeUe^e  his  children  £:om  ^  calumnies  <^  the 
disa£Pected,  and  destroy  every  cause  of  seditiou.  Dcn^las 
found  Bslial,  amasoititded  with  die  miseries  of  extl^em^old  i|ge, 
mncb  mofie  ^compliant  ^tao  was  espeeted.  He  ingenuously 
confessed,  that  it  was  hj  his  4>^m  fmitlt  ibe  jiad  iieen  reduced 
from  his  Tank,  -and  driven  tas  vseless  ftom  the  Jdngdoim^  there* 
fore,  he  wiUtngly  consented  thai;  hlis  Mnsmm  Bi^Mor^  should 
enjoy  )dke  crown,  iby  ^n^iose  consummate  vaiwr,  lingular  feli^ 
city,  aasd  nnesjimpled  exeortions,  it  iiad  be^n  restored  to  its 
•axtdenit  splendour,  and  he  rejoiced  that  they  iby  whom  hie  had 
'been  idecdLvedf  did  not  «njoy  :the  fruits  of  ^eir  perfidy.      ' 

XjI.  "Wlken  Ik^ert  'bad  jftnidhed  these  arrangements  accord- 
ing -to  bis  wishes,  in  the  aame  yeax;.  A*  Si*  1SS7,  our  iiistoriana 
inform  tus,  that  ambassadors  wjei^  f^eovt  by  Edward  III.  to 
Scodand,  to  ^legotiste,  but  s|>pearjmg  to  act  .inaidiously^  ;they 
carried  borne  iwar  /instead  of  peace.  WJiat  .particular  ira.ud 
they  Attempted  is  not  mentioned*  The  B^glidb  writers  affin% 
that  IbostilitieaB  were  )Commenoed  by  {lobert,  without  me&tiont- 
ing  any  cause,  but  jt.mufttb»febeen.swie!great  and  just  4»^ 
which  could  .so  keenly  have  tpused  to  .lums  ra  sickly  old  man, 
who  had  scaffody  obtmned  ito!!anguiUity  M  bom^  and  wha 
might  have  ibeen  satiated  lasA  (Only  with  swar^  bul:  ^4th  viptory,. 
It  appears,  bowe^aer,  that  the  kio^,  ^ufeebled  >by  <age,  4lid  not 
personally  jconduct  :tfae  campaign,  iR^ndolfdi  and  Pouglas^ 
tilie  most  consummaJse  captains  of  ibfi^  4mep  bptb  for  vaiow 
and  prudence,  were  sent  by  btm  into  £^^nd*  Tbey  Md 
twenty  tbousand  light  horse,  witbout  ji^yrfopt)  bejoause  it  was 
intended  they  should  sooinr  'tbe  isountiy  without  aioy  incunv- 
brance,  not  stopping  long  >m, one  plaoe,  !or«pfHWng1;o>an  en-r 
gagement  without  4tbsolute -nocesrity,  for  dbey  did  nptrdoubf 
but  ;t]bat  the  king  ;of  England^ould  h^-^iifh  ^  oa^efititbem  mt^ 
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a  far  more  numerous  force  than  their  own.  Nor  were  thejr 
deceived,  for  besides  his  domestic  troops,  he  had  procured 
the  assistance  of  a  large  body  of  laone  from  Flanders.  But 
a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  thie  allies  at  York,  some  Enj^- 
lish  writers  assert  the  foreign^s  were  sent  Jiome.  Froissart, 
a  French  cotemporary  writer,  affirms,  that  his  countrymen 
accompanied  the  English  in  the  whole  expedition,  and  as  a 
post  of  hcmour,  or  as  a  preservative  against  sedition,  had  the 
place  in  the  camp  next  to  the  king's  body  guard  always  assign- 
ed  to  them. 

Lii.  The  king  of  England,  having  concentrated  all  his  forces, 
amounting  to  above  sixty  thousand  men,  marched  against  the 
Scots,  who  he  learned  had  already  passed  the  Tyne.     On  the 
Tyne  there  are  two  fortified  towns,  the  one,  near  Wales, 
Carlisle,  the  other  fifty  miles  lower,  named  Newcastle,  both 
of  which  were  strongly  fortified,  to  prevent  any  passage  to 
an  enemy;  but  the  fords  being  known  to  the  Scots,  they 
crossed  with  so  litde  noise,  that  they  deceived  both  the  gar- 
risons.   The  English,  having  advanced  to  the  bishofHric  of 
Durham,  when  they  beheld,   from  the  high  grounds,   the 
fires  at  a  distance,  first  learned  how  near  the  enemy  were, 
and  tumultuously  cried  out  to  arms !  Then,  as  if  they  were 
immediately  to  eng^e,  because  they  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
bmmings,  having  drawn  up  the  army  in  three  lines,  they 
marched  straight  to  the  place,  a  severe  punishment  being 
denounced  against  any  one  who  should  leave  his  colours 
without  orders.    After  fatiguing  themselves  in  vain,  at  night 
they  encamped  in  a  wood  near  the  river,  and  there  left  such 
baggage  as  impeded   their   movements.      Next  day,    they 
marched  in  the  same  order,  till  the  close  of  the  evening,  when 
they  were  forced  to  stop,  in  order  to  refresh  their  draught 
horses,  and  the  foot.     After  their  tents  were  pitched  in  a  con- 
venient situation,  the  nobles  came  to  the  king  to  deliberate 
how  they  mi^ht  bring  the  Scots  to  an  engagement.    The 
greater  part  ^^eH  of  opinion,   that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
English  infmit^  tor  overtake  the  Scottish  light  horse ;  nor,  if 
they  could,  wotdd  it  be  possible  to  force  the  straggling  plun- 
derers to  fight,   unless  in  situations  chosen  by  themselves. 
But  as  it  did.  not  appear  practicable  for  them  to  remain  long 
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iki  an  hbstile  country,  now  so  completely  wasted,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  best  plan  to  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  Tyne  with  all 
their  forces,  and  intercept  the  enemy  on  their  return  home ; 
for  the  country  beyond  the  Tyne  was  more  level,  and  better 
adapted  for  drawing  up  an  army,  and  there  their  whole  strength 
mi^rht  be  brought  into  action.  - 

jLiii*  This  opinion  being  approved  o^  orders  were  issued 
for  the  men  to  refresh  themselves  as  silently  as  possible,  that 
they  might  hear  the  word  of  command,  and  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet;  to  leave  all  their  baggage  behind,  and  each  soldier 
only  to  carry  a  single  loaf,  as  next  day  they  were  to  engage 
the  enemy  at  all  events.  Accordingly,  when  they  had  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigue  of  the  former  day,  a  little  after  midnight 
the  signal  was  given,  and  they  began  their  march  in  good 
order ;  but  the  marshes  and  hills  diroHgh  which  they  were 
led,  soon  forced  them  to  break  their  ranks,  and  whoever  was 
able  took  the  lead,  the  rest  following  their  track,  but  proceed-* 
ing  in  such  confusion,  that  many  of  the  cavalry,  and  even 
carriage  horses,  stuck  in  the  clay  of  the  swamps,  or  were  pre- 
cipitated over  the  declivities;  and  often  a  cry  of— -to  arms !. 
was  raised,  when  every  one  ran  with  great  trepidation,  and 
without  order,  to  the  place  where  the  shout  arose;  but  when 
they  arrived  in  fi:ont,  they  discovered  that  the  alarm  was  oc- 
ca$ioned  by  the  stags,  who,  roused  by  the  tumult  of  men 
upon  the  heath,  and  startled  at  their  appearance,  ran  about 
distractedly  in  large  herds  among  the  troops.  At  last,  towards 
evening,  the  horse,  without  the  foot,  reached  the  fords  of  the 
Tyne,  by  which  the  Scots  had  crossed,  and  by  which  the 
English  hoped  they  wou^d  return,  and  at  sunset  they  passed 
over,  the  large  and  slippery  rocks  which  the  river  had  rolled 
down  greatly  annoying  their  horses.  To  their  other  disad- 
vantages, this  inconvenience  was  added,  that  few  of  them  had 
any  tools  with  which  to  fell  wood;  and  they  were  obliged,  after 
a  march  of  twenty^eight  miles,  to  lie  down  armed  upon  the 
bare  ground,  without  tents,  for  they  had  brought  none,  without 
huts,  and  even  without  stakes  to  which  they  could  &sten  their 
horses.  At  daybreak  next  morning,  the  rain  fell  in  such 
torrents,  that  the  smallest  rivulets  becapie  impassable,  and, 
from  some  rustics,  whom  they  seized  by  accident,  they  learned 
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that  the  A<nglrboamg  e&mtry  was  dO  sterile  and  ttncaltivatei^ 
that  no  provisions  were  to  be  ptaemtd  nearer  than  Newtcaatlc^ 
or  Carlisle,  the  one  of  whieh  wa»  tw^esly-foiK^)  and  tlie  other 
thirty  mQe»  distant.    ThiAer,  bewever,  th^  sent  messcaignps 
for  supplies ;  and,  in  die  mean  lime^  ihey  tore  up  diruhs  and 
small  trees  to  construct  cots  for  ^esiselvesH— with  the  leaves 
they  fed  their  horses,  whom  they  fAatened  to  0lAea  whieb  they 
had  cut  down  with  their  swords^    The  second  ni^fat  they 
passed  fasting.     Upon  the  third  day,  those  who  had  been  sent 
io  the  towns,  returned,  and  hroogbt  with  them  a  Utile  pxo*> 
tision,  and  were  feUowed  by  others,  who,  fcHr  the  sake  of 
gain,  brought  bread',  indeed,  and  wine,  but  neither  mocb  nor 
good;  yet  such  was  the  scarcity,  that  the  soldiers^ quarrelled 
among  themsdves  who  should  obtain  it.    In  this  state  of 
feminc,  aggravated  by  continual  rain^  when  they  had  passed 
seven  days,  their  horse  furniture  soaked,   and  the  backs  of 
their  horses  ulcerated,  themselves  m  wet  clothes,  and  con- 
stantly armed  day  and  mght,  without  fire,  being  usable  to 
kindle  the  gre«»  wood  always  mmst  with  the  rain,  at  last, 
on  the  eighth  day^,  it  was  detennined  to  repass  the  river  at  a 
more  convenient  fWd,  seven  miles  farther  up.    But  there,  also, 
the  river  being  swc^len  with  the  rain,  they  were  much  harassed 
in  crossing,  and  some  were  lost.     As  soon  as  the  passage  was 
efiPected,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  a  large  re- 
ward to  the  person  who  should  first  bring  certain  intelligence 
of  the  place  where  the  Scots  were.     The  two  next  days,  when 
they  marched  through  waste  places,  which  had  lately  been 
destroyed  by  fire»  they  found  fodder  sufficient  for  fhekr  cattle, 
but  little  provision  of  any  other  kmd. 

Liv.  At  las^  <m  the  fourth  day,  one  of  fifteen  y^ung  men, 
who  had  gone  out  to  recminoitre,  brought  int^ig^ice  that 
the  Scots  were  about  three  miles  distant,  and  had  been,  for 
the  last  eight  days,  as  uncertain  of  thermoticms  of  the  English 
army,  as  the  English  had  been  of  theirs.  This  he  affirm- 
ed as  certain,  as  he  had  been  taken  by  the  Scots,  and  released 
without  ransom,  on  condition  that  he  would  inform  the  king 
of  England,  that  they  would  there  await  his  ccnning,  for  they 
were  not  less  derirous  of  the  combat  than  he.  On  receiving 
this  message,  the  king  ordered  the  army  to  halt,  that  the  men 
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and  horsed  might  partake  of  some  refreshment,  and  prepare 
for  a  dedsive  bat^e ;  thence,  in  three  divisions,  he  marched 
slowly  towards  the  enemy.  When  the  armies  came  within 
sight  of  each  other,  the  Scots  were  drawn  np  in  three  lines 
on  the  declivity,  in  stich  a  manner,  as  that  dieir  right  and 
left  were  protected  by  precipices,  whence  they  could  over- 
whelm an  approaching  enemy  with  stones.  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  there  was  closed  to  the  English  a  rapid  stream,  so 
obstructed  with  huge  broken  rocks,  that  they  could  neither 
pass  over  to  the  enemy,  nor,  when  passed,  could  they  retreat 
without  certain  destruction.  Tlie  English,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  they  could  not  advance  but  under  peculiar  disad-* 
^vantage,  halted,  aild  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scots,  desiring  them 
to  descend  into  the  champaign  country,  and,  upon  equal  ground, 
courageously  contend  for  glory  and  empire.  The  Scots  an« 
swered,  they  would  not  fight  at  the  desire  of  an  enemy  but 
when  they  themselves  chose;  that  they  had  marched  into  Eng- 
land to  revenge  the  injuries  they  had  received,  and  if  what 
they  had  done  offended  them,  they  had  aii  ample  opportunity 
of  revenge;  that  they  would  remain  there  as  long  as  they 
found  it  convenient;  and  if  any  one  distuibed  them,  they 
would  tak^  care  that  he  should  not  do  so  with  impunity. 

LV.  The  three  next  days,  the  camps  being  near,  and  their 
out^posts  stationed  at  the  fords,  slight  skirmishes  occasionally 
took  place*  On  the  Iburt^  at  daybreak,  the  English  sen* 
tinels  reported)  that  the  hill  on  which  the  Scots  had  encamped 
was  deserted.  Patroles  were,  Uierefore,  immediately  despatched 
to  brkig  more  certain  information,  and  to  follow  die  march  of 
the  retreating  army,  who  quickly  returned  with  inteBigence,. 
that  the  Scots  had  encimiped  on  another  much  more  secure 
hill)  near  a  wood,  which  afforded  them  both  a  safe  passage  and 
retreat.  The  English,  who  expected  that  the  Scots,  as  they 
dedined  fighting,  would  be  destroyed  by  famine  in  a  fore^i 
domitryi  disappointed  in  thi»  hope^  followed  them,  and  pitch- 
ed their  camp  on  a  hill  c^>posite.  After  they  had  remained 
there  some  days,  it  being  observed  that  tiiey  begone  mora 
B^Mgent  in  setting  their  night  watches,  either  despising  the 
smab  mrniber  of  the  enemy,  or  because  they  imagined  they 
only  meditated  flight,  Douglas,  who  omitted  no  opportunity 

VOL.  r.  3  k 
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for  attempting  a  daring  adventure,  crossed  the  river  with  two 
hundred  chosen  horsemen,  and  entering  the  enemy's  camp, 
on  that  side  where  he  understood  it  was  most  negligently 
guarded,  penetrated  to  the  king's  tent,  and  there  cutting  two 
small  cords,  the  alarm  being  given,  he  killed  nearly  three 
hundred  English  in  his  retreat,  and  brought  off  his  own  men 
safe.     After  this  no  memorable  action  occurred;  but   the 
English,    admonished  by  their  loss,    placed  more  regular 
watches  in  proper  situations.    At  last,  it  was  told  them  by  a 
Scottish  prisoner,  that  an  order  had  been  issued  in.their  camp, 
for  all  the  troops  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  at  the  third 
watch,  to  follow  wherever  Douglas  should  lead.     This  intelli- 
gence threw  the  English  into  such  trepidation,  that  they  form-^ 
ed  into  three  lines  separated  from  each  other  by  a  short  space, 
and  lay  the  whole  of  that  night  under  arms ;  their  servants 
kept  dieir  horses  ready  saddled  in  the  camp,  prepared  for 
whatever  should  happen,  and  the  stations  at  all  the  fords  of 
the  river  were  greatly  re-enforced  till  daybreak  appeared, 
when  two  Scottish  trumpeters  were  brought  to  the  king,  who 
told  him,  that  they  were  ordered  to  inform  his  majesty,  that 
the  Scots  were  on  their  return  home,  and  the  English,  if  they 
wished  to  revenge  the  loss  they  had  sustained,  were  desired  to 
follow.     A  council  of  war  being  held  in  consequence,  theyde- 
terminied,  that  it  was  better,  in  present  circumstaiices,  to  lead 
back  the  army,  than  to  fatigue  men  and  horses  in  9,  vain  pur- 
suit after  predatory  vagrants,  especially,  as  in  this  expedition 
more  had  perished  from  hunger  and  disease,  than  usually  fell 
in  a  fair  engagement.     A  retreat  having  been  resolved  upon, 
many  of  the  English,  either  induced  by  a  desire  of  plundering 
what  the  Scots  might  have  left  in  their  nocturnal  confusion, 
or  of  examining  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  proceeded  to  their 
camp,  where  they  found  about. five  hundred  animals  of  the 
deer  species,  chiefly  roebucks,  of  which  kind,  not  only  the 
kings  of  England  but  even  private  gentlemen,  breed  many; 
likewise  huge  cauldrons  of  raw  hides  for  boiling  their  flesh 
in,  and  ten  thousand  pairs  of  brogues,  also  two  Englishmen 
whose  legs  were  broken,  but  still  alive.     All  these  circum- 
stances, which  indicated  great  poverty  and  patience  in  endur- 
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ing  fatigue,  clearly  evinced  the  wisdom  of  their  counsel  who 
advised  the  army  to  desist  from  the  pursuit* 

jjvu  This  year  died  Walter  Stuart,  and  queen  Elizabeth, 
the  one,  the  son-in4aw,  the  other,  the  wife,  of  the  king.    The 
castles  of  Norham  and  Alnwick  were  unsuccessfully  besieged, 
and  Northumberland  plundered.     In  the  month  of  March, 
ambassadors  sent  from  England  to  treat  for  a  perpetual  peace, 
concluded  a  truce  for  three  years.     Next  year,  1328,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  an  English  Parliament  was  held  at  Northampton, 
by  whonr  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Scots  upon  the  follow- 
ing terms: — T^iat  the  king  of  England  should  give  up  every 
right  which  he  or  his  ancestors  had  unjustly  claimed  to  the 
Scottish  crown ;  that  he  should  leave  that  kingdom  as  free  as 
it  was  at  the  death  of  Alexander  IIL,  and  that  it  should  be 
liable  to  no  foreign  servitude  in  future ;  that  the  Scots  should 
deliver  up  to  the  English  whatever  lands  they  held  any  where 
in  England  in  fee ;  that  Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  as 
far  as  Stanmore  Cross,  should  be  the  boundaries  of  Scotland; 
that  David,  Robert's  son,  should  take  Joan,  Edward's  sister, 
to  wife ;  that  the  English  should  return  faithfully  to  the  Scots 
all  bonds,  deeds,  or  agreements,  or  whatever  monuments  of 
servitude  of  any  kind  they  had,  and  that  they  should  be  dis- 
annulled for  the  future ;  that  the  Scots,  in  consideration  of  the 
damages  lately  done  to  the  king  of  England,  and  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  estates  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
given  to  their  subjects  in  Scotland,  should  pay  thirty  thousand 
silver  marks.  *     Both  kings  had  their  individual  reasons  why 
they  agreed  so  easily  to  these  conditions.     The  king  of  Eng-t 
land,  having  nearly  exhausted  his  treasury  in  the  late  expedi-* 
tion,  and  by  an  ignominious  retreat  lessened  himself  both  in  the 
eyes  of  his  subjects  and  his  enemies,  was  afraid  lest,  if  eniangied 
in  any  civil  commotion,  a  warlike  enemy  upon  bis  borders, 

*  The  renunciatioii  of  all  niperiority  over  Scotland  by  Englancl,  mentioned 
here  as  the  first  article  of  the  treaty^  seems  to  haye  been  previously  settled  at 
a  Parliament  held  by  the  English  monarch  at  York,  in  February ;  and  the 
peace  concluded  at  Northampton,  was  between  two  independent  sovereigns. 
The  former  instrument  is  preserved  in  Fordun,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  12.  Of  the 
treaty  no  authentic  copy  exists.  The  import  only^  as  above,  is  given  in  our 
historians. 
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elated  by  an  unbroken  curreat  of  success,  might. occasion  itn« 
mense  mischief  to  his  kingdom ;  and  Robert,  broken  by  age^ 
toil,  and  disease-^for  a  little  before  bis  death  he  was  seized 
with  a  leprosy— and  having  experienced  both  extremes  of  foiw 
tune,  had  resolved  not  only  to  procure  quiet  for  himself,  if  pos* 
«ible,  but  likewise  to  ensure  tranquillity  during  the  minority  of 
his  heir;  and  that  having  concluded  peace  abroad,  he  turned 
his  attention  wholly  to  the  settlement  of  his  domestic  affairs. 

r.vii.  After  he  had  celebrated  his  son's  nuptials  magnificent- 
ly, the  king,  who  had  some  years  before  committed  the  man- 
agement of  all  important  business  to  Thomas^  Randolph  and 
James  Douglas,  perceiving  life  draw  to  a  close,  retired  to  al- 
most a  private  station,  and  lived  in  a  small  house  at  Cardross 
—a  place  separated  from  Dumbarton  by  the  river  Leven — 
secluded  from  all  company,  except  when  some  case  of  neces- 
sity required.     There,  a  little  before  his  death,  having  ass^n- 
bled  his  friends,  he  made  his  will.     By  it  he  confirmed  as  his 
heirs,  those  who  had  been  previously  declared  such  by  act  of 
the  estates — first,  his  son  David,  now  in  his  eighth  year,  and 
in  case  of  his  decease,  Robert  Stuart,  his  grandson  by  his 
daughter — and  commended  them  to  the  nobility,  particularly 
to  his  nephew  Randolph,  and  James  Douglas.    Then,  hav<f 
ing  settled  his  domestic  arrangements,  he  exhorted  all  the 
chiefs  to  preserve  concord  among  themselves,  and  allegiance 
to  their  king;  and  affirmed,  if  they  did  so,  they  would  be 
miconquerable  by  any  foreign  power.     He  is  said,  besides, 
to  have  added  three  precepts  or  advices  :-»Never  to  make 
one  man  lord  of  the  whole  jSBbudae;  never  to  bring  their 
whole  force  against  the  English  at  once,  nor  risk  their  fortune 
on  the  issue  of  one  battle;  nor  ever  to  make  long  leagues  with 
them.     In  illustrating  his  first  advice,  he  dwelt  much  on  the 
number,  magnitude,  and  power,  of  the  Islands;  of  the  multi* 
tude,  ferocity,  and  hardihood,  of  the  inhabitants.     They,  in 
vessels  of  an  awkwai^d  construction,  indeed,  but  well  adapted 
for  these  coasts,  if  brought  againsi  men  almost  wholly  unac* 
quainted  with  maritime  affairs,  might  produce  very  extensive 
mischief,  without  suffering  any  material  damage  themselves. 
Tliither,  therefore,  governors  should  be  sent  annually  to  ad- 
minister justice,  to  whom  this  honour,  however,  should  not 
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be  long  continued.  His  secoQd  advice,  he  founded  upon  this 
—That  the  English,  who  inhabit  a  better  country  than  the 
Scots,  exceed  them  in  the  number  of  men,  in  money,  and,  in 
fine,  in  all  the  materiel  of  war,  and,  therefore,  on  account  of 
these  advantages,  tfre  more  accustomed  to  ease,  and  more  im- 
patient of  fatigue;  but  the  Scots,  nurtured  in  a  sterner  soil, 
are  by  their  parsimony  and  constant  exercise  rendered  more 
healthy,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  education  better  fitted  to 
undergo  military  toil,  and,  therefore,  better  adapted  for  ir- 
regular skirmishes,  wearing  out  th^  enemy  by  degrees,  and 
breaking  them  by  occasional  attacks,  than  for  meeting  them 
at  once  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  assigned,  as  the  reason  of  his 
third  adyice--*That  if  the  Scots  continued  long  at  peace — as 
they  had  no  other  enemy  besides  the  English  on  whom  to  ex- 
ercise ihe  arts  of  war— and  gave  themselves  up  to  peaceable 
habits,  luxury  stealing  in,  would  quickly  produce  sloth,  and 
voluptuous  indulgence,  render  them  effeminate  and  unwariike, 
while  the  English,  although  they  were  at  peace  with  the  Scots, 
yet  had  France  for  a  neighbour,  who  would  always  keep  their 
military  habits  in  exercise,  and  if  they,  rendered  expert  in 
military  affiiirs,  should  contend  with  the  Scots  become  un- 
skilful and  unaccustomed  to  war,  they  might,  with  the  great* 
est  justice,  expect  a  certain  victory ! 

LViii.  He  also  recommended  to  James  Douglas,  the  per- 
fonnance  in  his  name,  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  to  go  be- 
yond seas ;  for  he  had  vowed  to  proceed  to  Syria,  and  engage 
in  the  holy  war,  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christianity; 
and  since  he,  himself,  either  by  the  disturbed  state  of  affairs  at 
home,  or  broken  with  old  age  and  disease,  could  not  fulfil  his 
intention,  he  earnestly  besought  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart, 
after  he  was  dead,  to  Jerusalem,  that  it  might  be  buried  there.  * 
Douglas,  who  considered  this  as  the  most  honourable  behest, 
and  an  illustrious  mark  of  the  king's  affection,  in  the  year  fol- 

• 

*  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  the  b^t,  as  it  was  among  the  last,  marks  Bruce 
gave  of  bis  most  uncommon  sagacity.  He  knew  that  men,  with  equal  preten- 
sions to  power,  can  seldom  live  in  harmony,  if  placed  in  high  stations  in  the 
same  country;  and  he  wisely  contrived  to  gratify  the  romantic  valour  of 
Douglas,  by  sending  him  on  an  idle,  but  honourable,  errand,  while  he  intrusted 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  the  prudence  of  Randolph. 
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lowing  his  death,  prepared  for  his  journey,   attended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  young  nobility      But  as  he  coasted  along 
the  shores  of  Spain,  having  heard  that  the  king  of  Arragon 
was  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  the  same  enemy  against 
whom  he  was   going  to  fight  in  Syria,  judging  it  of  little 
importance  in  what  country  he  aided  the  Christian  cause, 
joined  the  Spaniards;  and,  after  some  successful  engagements 
with  the  enemy,  whom  he  despised  as  cowardly  and  weak, 
thinking  to  achieve  some  daring  exploit  with  his  own  men 
only,  he  rashly  attacked  the  army  of  the  Saraci^ns,  and,  being 
drawn  into  an  ambush,  was  slain  with  the  greater  part  of  bis 
followers.     There  perished  of  his  particular  friends,  William 
Sinclair  and  Robert  Logan.  *     This  happened  the  year  after 
the  king's  death,  which  was  A.  D.  1330. 

Lix.  Robert  Bruce,  to  express  much  in  few  words,  was 
undoubtedly,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  great  man,  and  one  to 
whom,  from  the  heroic  ages  even  to  these  times,  we  shall  find 
few  comparable  in  every  species  of  virtue,  As  he  was  brave 
in  war,  so  he  was  moderate  in  peace ;  and  although  unexpect- 
ed success,  and  a  constant  flow  of  victory,  after  fortune  was 
satiated,  or  rather  fatigued  with  his  sufierings,  elevated  him 
to  the  most  splendid  pinnacle  of  glory,  yet,  he  appears  to  me 
far  more  admirable  in  adversity.  What  strength  of  mind  did 
he  display,  when,  assailed  at  once  by  so  many  misfortunes,  he 
not  only  was  not  broken,  but  not  even  bent !  Whose  cgn- 
'Tstancy  would  it  not  have  shaken,  to  have  had  a  wife  captive, 
four  heroic  brothers  cruelly  murdered,  his  friends  afflicted 
•  with  every  species  of  distress,  they  who  escaped  death  robbed, 
and  fugitives,  and  he  himself,  not  only  stripped  of  an  ample 
patrimony,  but  of  a  kingdom,  by  the  most  powerful,  active, 
and  ablest  prince  of  the  age?  Yet,  beset  with  all  these  calami- 
ties at  once,'  and  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  never  did 
he  despair,  or  do  or  say  any  thing  unworthy  of  a  king.  He 
neither,  like  Cato  the  younger,  nor  Marcus  Brutus,  offered 

*  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Hoslin.  It  was  in  attempting  to  save  him,  that 
Douglas  met  his  fate.  His  body,  and  the  silver  casket  containing  the  heart  of 
the  Bruce,  were  recovered,  and  brought  home.  Douglas  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Douglas,  and  was  long  remembered  by  his  countrymen,  as  the  good 
Sir  James.    The  heart  of  Bruce  was  deposited  at  Mehrose. 
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violence  to  himself,  nor  did  he,  like  Marias,  enraged  by  his 
misfortunes,  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his  enemies.  But  having 
-recovered  his  pristine  station,  he  i)ehaved  towards  those  who 
had  caused  him  so  much  travail,  as  if  he  only  remembered  that 
he  was  now  their  sovereign,  not  that  they  had  ever  been  his 
enemies ;  and  at  last,  at  the  close  of  life,  when  a  grievous 
distemper  was  added  to  the  troubles  of  old  age,  he  retained  so 
much  self-possession,  that  he  arranged  the  present  state  of  the 
kingdom,  and  consulted*  for  the  tranquillity  of  his  posterity! 
With  justice  was  his  death  lamented  by  his  people,  not  only 
as  that  of  an  upright  king,  but  of  a  loving  father.  He  died 
July  9th,  A.  D.  1329,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign. 
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